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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


AN unexpected call for a reissue of this book within a few 
months after its publication compels me to pass it through the 
press again before it has been reviewed by some of the chief 
organs of English theological opinion. I have, however, received 
much help in the way of corrections and suggestions of various 
kinds both from the notices and reviews which have appeared 
and from the letters of friends. Among correspondents to whom. 
I am indebted I would mention the Bishop of Ely, the Dean of 
St Patrick’s, Professor Gwynn and Professor Lawlor of Dublin, 
Dr Nestle, the Rev. C. Plummer, Professor W. Emery Barnes and 
Professor Burkitt, and especially Professor J. E. B. Mayor, whose 
stores of learning have supplied not a few fresh references and 
illustrations. 

In preparing for this reprint I have read both the Introduction 
and Notes again, and have revised them freely wherever it 
seemed possible to remove an ambiguity by a verbal change; 
from the judgements passed and the principles advocated in the 
first edition I have seen no cause to depart. The apparatus 
criticus remains unaltered, except that the readings of the Coptic 
and Armenian versions have been corrected to some extent with 
the help of the new editions of those versions lately published 
by Mr Horner and Mr Conybeare. The references in the Index 
to the Introduction and Notes have been brought into agreement 
with the slightly altered paging, which, as the book has been 
electrotyped, will now, I trust, be permanent. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
23 March, 1907. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


EIGHT years ago I was permitted to finish a commentary on 
the earliest of the four Gospels. As a sequel to it, I now offer a 
commentary on the Revelation of St John. 

The Apocalypse discloses the heavenly life of our Lord, as the 
Gospels paint His life in Galilee and Jerusalem. In the Gospels, 
He is seen teaching and working in His mortal flesh; in the 
- Apocalypse, He belongs to another and a higher order. But the 
ascended life is a continuation of the life in the flesh; the Person 
is the same yesterday and to-day, in Palestine and in Heaven. 

Thus the Apocalypse carries forward the revelation of the 
Gospels. It carries it, however, into a region where the methods 
of the biographer and historian avail nothing. We are in the 
hands of a prophet, who sees and hears things that elude 
the eyes and ears of other men; the simple narrative of the 
Evangelist has given place to a symbolism which represents the 
struggle of the Apocalyptist to express ideas that lie in great 
part beyond the range of human thought. Yet the life which 
St John reveals is not less real than that which is depicted by 
St Mark, nor are its activities less amazing. No miracles meet 
us here, but we are in the presence of spiritual processes which 
are more wonderful than the healing of the sick or the raising 
of the dead: a supervision of all the Churches, which surpasses 
the powers of any earthly pastor; an ordering of nature and life, 
which bears witness to the investment of the risen Lord with all 
authority in heaven and on earth; a perfect knowledge of men, and 
a prescience which reads the issues of history. The revelation of 
the Lord’s heavenly life becomes, as we proceed, a revelation of 
the things which are and the things which shall come to pass 
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hereafter; we see the glorified life in its bearing upon the course 
of events, until the end has been attained and the whole creation 
has felt its renovating power. 

To comment on this great prophecy is a harder task than to 
comment on a Gospel, Sol he who undertakes it exposes himself 
to the charge of presumption. I have been led to venture upon 
what I know to be dangerous ground by the conviction that 
the English student needs an edition of this book which shall 
endeavour to take account of the large accessions to knowledge 
made in recent years, and shall be drawn upon a scale commensurate 
with that of the larger commentaries on other books of the New 
Testament. More especially I have had in view the wants of the 
English clergy, who, scholars at heart by early education or by the 
instincts of a great tradition, are too often precluded from reaping 
the fruits of research through inability to procure or want of 
leisure to read a multitude of books. It is my belief, and the 
belief has grown in strength as my task has proceeded, that the 
Apocalypse offers to the pastors of the Church an unrivalled store 
of materials for Christian teaching, if only the book is approached 
with an assurance of its prophetic character, chastened by a frank 
acceptance of the light which the growth of knowledge has cast 
and will continue to cast upon it. 

The Apocalypse is well-worked ground. It would not be 
difficult to construct a commentary which should be simply a 
catena of patristic and mediaeval expositions, or an attempt to 
compare and group the views of later writers. Such an under- 
taking would not be without interest or value, but it lies outside 
the scope of the present work. In this commentary, as in the 
commentary on St Mark, it has been my endeavour, in the first 
instance, to make an independent study of the text, turning to 
the commentaries afterwards for the purpose of correcting or 
supplementing my own conclusions. As a rule, the interpretations 
which are offered here are those which seemed to arise out of the 
writer's own words, viewed in connexion with the circumstances 
under which he wrote, and the general purpose of his work, 
without reference to the various schools of Apocalyptic exegesis. 
There are those to whom the results will appear bizarre, and a 
medley of heterogeneous elements; but the syncretism, if it be such, 
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has been reached, not by the blending -of divergent views, but 
through the guidance of definite principles, which are stated in 
the introduction. Here it may be briefly explained that I have 
sought to place each passage in the light of the conditions under 
which the book was composed, and to interpret accordingly ; not 
forgetting, however, the power inherent in all true prophecy of 
fulfilling itself in cireumstances remote from those which called it 
forth. 

But, with this reservation, I have gladly used the labours of 
predecessors in the field, especially the pregnant remarks of the 
patristic writers. Of modern commentators, Bousset has helped 
me most, and though I differ profoundly from his general attitude 
towards the book, and from not a few of his interpretations, 
I gladly acknowledge that I have greatly benefited by the stores of 
knowledge with which his book abounds. The Jewish Apocalypses 
edited by Professor Charles, and other apocalyptic writings, Jewish 
and Christian, have been always at my side. For geographical 
and archaeological details I am deeply indebted to the works of 
Professor W. M. Ramsay, the article on Asia Minor by Dr Johannes 
Weiss in Hauck’s recast of Herzog’s Realencyklopddie, and the 
admirable monograph on Proconsular Asia contributed by Monsieur 
Victor Chapot to the Bibliothéque de ’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes. 

During my preparations for the press, I have been unable 
to make a personal use of the University Library; and though 
my difficulty has been partly overcome in the past year through 
the kindness of the Syndics of the Library, the loss has been 
serious, and I fear that it will be felt by readers who look for 
fulness of detail and the use of the latest editions. From gross 
inaccuracies my work has been saved, as I trust, by the ready help 
of many friends. My warm thanks are due to the Rev. J. H. 
Srawley, of Gonville and Caius and Selwyn Colleges, and to the 
Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester, Fellow of Pembroke College, who have 
read the proofs of the introduction, text, and notes. Mr Srawley 
has verified nearly all the references in the notes; the indices 
and the Biblical references in the introduction have been 
corrected by the care of a relative. My colleagues, Professor 
Reid and Professor Ridgeway, have allowed me to submit 
to them the proofs of portions of my book in which I had 
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occasion to enter upon ground which they have severally made 
their own. To the Rev. A. S. Walpole, editor of a volume of 
Latin Hymns which is shortly to appear in Cambridge Patristic 
Teats, 1 owe my knowledge of the splendid stanzas which precede 
the introduction. 

Other debts of various kinds call for acknowledgement here. 
Messrs T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, with the ready consent 
of Professor Ramsay, have permitted me to adapt to my own use 
the map of Asia Minor which accompanies the article on Roads 
and Travel (in the New Testament) in the supplementary volume 
of Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible. The Rev. T. C. Fitzpatrick, 
President of Queens’ College, supplied the negative from which 
the engraving of Patmos has been produced; and the specimen 
of MS. 186 came from a photograph of the entire MS. kindly 
taken for me by Professor Lake, of Oxford and Leyden. For 
the page of coins illustrating the life and worship of pagan Asia 
in the age of the Apocalypse I have to thank Dr M. R. James, 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, who helped me to select 
them from Colonel Leake’s famous collection, and his assistant, 
Mr H. A. Chapman, to whose skill the casts were due. Lastly, it 
is a pleasure once again to say how much I owe to the unfailing 
attention of the workmen and readers and the ready assistance of 
the officials of the University Press. 

I part with the work which has occupied the leisure of some 
years under a keen sense of the shortcomings that are apparent 
even when it is judged by the standard of my own expectations, 
yet not without an assured hope that it may help some of my 
fellow-students to value and understand a book which is in some 
respects the crown of the New Testament canon. In letting it 
go from me, I can only repeat Augustine’s prayer, which stood 
at the end of the preface to St Mark, and is even more necessary 
here. Domine Deus...quaecumque diar in hoc libro de tuo, agnoscant 
et tui; st qua de meo, et Tu ignosce et tut. 


Heb: Ss; 


CAMBRIDGE, 
F. of the Transfiguration, 1906. 
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INTRODUCTION. 
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PROPHECY IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 


1. The Christian era opened with a revival of Prophecy. In 
the Maccabean age and the times that followed it the prophetic 
order was believed to be dead, or in a state of suspended vitality ; 
in matters pertaining to God men acted provisionally, “till there 
should arise a faithful prophet?” to interpret the Divine Will. 
Whether this impression was correct or not?, it is certain that the 
Advent was marked by an outburst of prophetic utterance to 
which the two centuries before Christ can offer no parallel. 
Prophetic gifts were exercised by the priest Zacharias, by Simeon 
of Jerusalem, by Hannah of the tribe of Asher®, As for John, 
the son of Zacharias, he was not only universally accounted a 
prophet, but pronounced by Christ to be “much more,” since the 
prophet who was the Lord’s immediate forerunner had greater 
honour than those who from a distance foresaw His coming‘. 

2. Christian prophecy begins with the Ministry of Christ. 
The crowds which hung upon His lips both in Galilee and at 
Jerusalem, and even the Samaritan woman who at first resented 
His teaching, recognized in Him a Prophet,—perhaps a propheta 
redivivus, a Jeremiah restored to life’. Nor did the Lord hesitate 
to accept this view of His mission‘; if it was inadequate, yet it 
correctly described one side of His work. A Prophet Himself, He 
came to inaugurate a new line of prophets; He undertook to 
endow His new Israel with the prophetic Spirit which had been 


2x Macc. iv. 46, ix. 27, xiv. 41; see 4 Mt. xi. o ff., Mc. xi. 32, Le. vii. 26 ff. 
also Ps. lxxiy. 9. 5 Mt. xvi. 14, Me. vi. 15, Jo. iv. 19, 
2 See Harnack, Mission wu. Ausbreitung, vi. 14, Vil. 40, 1X. 17. 
i. p. 240f. (KE. tr. i. p. 414 f.). 6 Me. vi. 4, Jo. iv. 44; ef. Acts iii, 22, 
BTic, 1. 67, 11. 25,36. vil. 37. 
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the glory of the ancient people of God. The Church was to 
possess not only “scribes,” whose task it would be to interpret 
the Christian tradition, but inspired teachers, able through the 
Spirit to guide believers into new fields of thought and action’. 

3. The earliest history of the Church shews the fulfilment of 
these hopes and promises. On the Day of Pentecost, in a speech 
attributed to St Peter, the words of Joel are applied to the future 
Israel: your sons and your daughters shall prophesy...yea and on 
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my servants and on my handmaidens in those days will I pour 
forth of my Spirit, and they shall prophesy’. How soon a recog- 
nized order of prophets arose in the Church of Jerusalem there is 
no evidence to shew, but about the year 43—4* Christian prophets 
_ from Jerusalem, Agabus and others, made their way to Antioch, 
and shortly afterwards resident prophets ministered there in the 
congregation’, After the conference at Jerusalem (A.D, 49) the 
hands of the Antiochian prophets were strengthened by the 
coming of two other prophets from the mother Church, Judas 
| Barsabbas and Silas®. Seven years later, the daughters of Philip 
the Evangelist are found exercising prophetic gifts at Caesarea ; 
and on the same occasion St Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem is foretold 
by a prophet from Judaea, one Agabus’, probably the person 
who had predicted the Claudian famine. His prophecy came as 
no surprise to the Apostle, who had received similar warnings 
from. Christian prophets in the cities through which he had 
passed on his way to Palestine®. Prophets were to be found 
everywhere in the Churches planted by St Paul. 
4. From what has been said it appears that the new prophecy 
began at Jerusalem, and spread from Jerusalem to Antioch, and 


The Epistles of St Paul 


bear witness to its presence at Thessalonica, at Corinth, at Ephesus, 


from Antioch to Asia Minor and Greece. 


1 Le. xi. 49, Jo. xvi. 12 ff. 

2 Mi. xili. 52, xxiii. 34, Le. xi, 4 

3 Acts ii. 17 f. (Joel ii. 28 f.). On the 
probability that the Petrine speeches 
in the Acts substantially represent 
St Peter’s words see Bp Chase, Credi- 
bility of the Acts, p. 117 ff. 

41 follow Mr Turner’s chronology 


(Hastings, D.B.i. p. 415 ff.). 

5 Acts xi. 27, xiii. x f. : 

6 Acts xv. 22; cf. ib. 32 Kat avrot 
mpopnrat dvres. 

7 Acts xxi. ro ff. 

8 Acts xx. 23 70 mvetua 7d dyvov Kara 
woh Ocamaptupeirar, Cf, xxi. 4. 
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and at Rome?; and probably also in the Churches of South 
Galatia, at Lystra and Iconium*, To Rome as to Antioch the 
prophets may have come from Jerusalem; in the other Churches 
named above, prophecy was one of the fruits of St Paul’s preaching. 
We are able to note the impression which the gift produced upon 
the Gentile converts. At Thessalonica there was a disposition to 
think light of it, and even at Corinth it was valued less highly 
than the gift of tongues. St Paul, while admitting the need 
of discrimination between the prophet and. the pretender, or 
between worthy utterances and unworthy’, insists that the true 
prophet was, after the apostle, the greatest of the gifts bestowed 
upon the Church by the ascended Christ’ The prophet’s mission 
was to build up the Church which the apostle had founded; to 
edify, exhort, console believers*; to convict unbelievers, laying 
bare the secrets of their hearts and assuring them of the Divine 
Presence in the Christian brotherhood’, The ideal prophet knew 
all mysteries and all knowledge’. Yet prophecy was liable to abuse, 
and its exercise needed to be carefully regulated. At Corinth, 
where, when St Paul wrote his first Epistle (probably in 55), 
a strong tide of prophetic power had set in, it was necessary to 
enact that not more than two or three prophets should speak at 
the same meeting of the Church, and only one prophet at a tinie, 
and to remind the prophets themselves that they were responsible 
for the proper control of their gift; they were not automata in 
the hands of the Spirit, for the spirits of the prophets are subject to 
the prophets®. 

5. While the most remarkable display of prophetic powers 
of which we have any detailed account occurred: at. Corinth, it 
was perhaps chiefly at Ephesus and in the other cities of Asia 
that the prophets took root as a recognized order.. The Epistle 
to the Ephesians, probably an encyclical addressed to all the 
Asian Churches, not merely assigns to the prophetic order the same 


1 ; Thess. v. 20, 1 Cor. xii. 28, xiii. 2, 4 y Cor, xii. 28, Eph. iv..rr. 
xiv. 3 ff., Eph. ii. 1 ff., iv. 7 ff., Rom. Bit Cox exiVe syd: 
xii. 6. . Celina 

Cor Lim, 4v. 14, 2 Lim. 1. 6. 7 1 Cor, xiii. 2. 

Bere Onan ver2h, © COL X1V.620, | .Con- 8 3 Cor, xiv. 32. 


trast Didache 11. 
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place of honour which they receive in I Corinthians, but lays 
repeated stress on the greatness of their work ; the local Church 
had been built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets; 
the prophets, as well as the pastors and teachers, had been given 
for the complete equipment of the saints for the work of service’. 

It is from the prophetic circles in this group of Churches that 
the one great literary product of early Christian prophecy emanates. 
In St Paul's time the utterances of the prophets seem to have been 
exclusively oral; it is in the Apocalypse of John that prophecy 
Both in 
the prologue and in the epilogue, the work of John lays claim 


under the New Covenant first takes a written form’. 


to a prophetic character*; and in the heart of the book the writer 
represents himself as hearing a voice which warns him, Thow must 
prophesy again‘. Moreover, it is clear that he is not a solitary 
prophet, but a member of an order which occupies a recognized 
and important position in the Christian societies of Asia. His 
‘brother-prophets’ are mentioned®, and they appear to form the’ 
most conspicuous circle in the local Churches. The Church, as 
viewed in the Apocalypse, consists of the Spirit and the Bride, the 
charismatic ministry and the great body of believers. No special 
place is assigned to local Church officers, whether bishops or 
presbyters or deacons®; unless they are also prophets, which may 
often have been the case, they take rank with ordinary members 
of the Church, We read of God’s “servants the prophets,” of 
“prophets and saints,” of “saints, apostles, and prophets’”; but 
nowhere of “the saints with the bishops and deacons’,” or even of 
“pastors and teachers” as distinct from prophets’. The Apoca- 
lyptist’s standpoint in reference to the Christian ministry is 
not quite that of St Paul; indeed, he assigns to the apostles 


1 Eph. iy. 12 (see Dean Armitage 


Robinson’s note ad loc.). 

2 Except in the case of prophecies 
which form part of an apostolic letter, 
or have been incorporated in the Gospels 
(e.g. 2 Thess, ii., Me. xiii.). 

8 Cf. Apoc. i. 3, xxii. 7, 10, 18f. Itis 
scarcely necessary to say that this claim 
does not require us to expect direct pre- 
dictions of future events. As Dr A, B. 
Davidson has well said (0. T. Prophecy, 
p- 119), “‘ there is much prophecy, but 


there are few predictions, in the Apoca- 
lypse.”” 

ATADOC Kelis 

> Apoe, xxii. 9, 

6 For the probable meaning of the 
Angels of the Churches see the com- 
mentary on Apoc. i. 20. 

7 Apoc. x. 7, xvi. 6, XVili. 20, 24. 

8 Phil. i. x rots dylows...cbv émicxdmots 
kal dvaxdvois. 

® Eph. iv. rr. 
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_ and prophets a position even more prominent than that which they 


hold in the Didache’. In the age of the Apocalypse, as in the 
lifetime of St Paul, the Asian Churches doubtless had their 


-presbyters and deacons, but in the eyes of St John they were 


eclipsed by the greater lustre of the charismatic orders. Such a 
view of the ministry is not unnatural in a prophetic book, written 
by a prominent member of the prophetic order; but that it should 
have been presented frankly and without reserve to Churches so 
important and well organized as those of Ephesus, Smyrna, and 
Pergamum, is sufficient evidence of the high honour in which the 


_ Christian prophet was held in Asia at that time. The prophets of 


the Church have contributed but one distinctly prophetic book to 
the canon of the New Testament; but it is a monument of the great 
position which they had attained before the end of the first century. 


After the date of the Apocalypse the decline of the order in Asia 
must have been rapid and general’. Of pre-Montanistic prophets 
not named in the New Testament only two names have reached us 
—those of Ammia of Philadelphia and Quadratus (Eus. H/. £. v. 17; 
cf. iii. 37°). It is significant also that in the letters of Ignatius, 
who magnifies the office of the bishop, “the prophets” are in- 
variably those of the Old Testament canon (Magn. 8. 2, Philad. 5. 2, 
g. I, 2); and though Polycarp was remembered in his own Church 
as an “apostolic and prophetic teacher” (mart, Polyc. 16), in his 
letter to the Philippians he associates the Apostles with the old 
prophets, and not, as St Paul had done, with those of the New 
Testament (Phil. 6. 3 of ebayyeAuapevoe pas dmootoho. Kat ob 
mpopyta: of mpoknpvéavtes xtTX.). The Montanistic movement 
testifies to a reaction in favour of the prophets, which was at its 
strongest in Asia, but extended as far west as Gaul; cf. Iren. ii. 
32, v. 6. 3. But the “new prophecy” produced no important 
literary work, for the ‘catholic’ Epistle of Themison (Eus. 1. £. v. 
18) does not appear to have had a prophetic character, 


1 The Didache shews some recovery 
in the position of the local officers ; cf. 
§ 15 vpuiv yap Necroupyovow Kat avrol Thy 
Netroupylay T&v mpopyTaGy Kal didacKddwy. 
Yet the uh ody vrepidnre abrovs which 
immediately follows proves that there 
were still those who held the prophet in 
the highest esteem, to the disparage- 
ment of the Church-officer. And the 
Didache itself (§ 13) says of the prophets: 
adrot yap elow of dpxuepets Duc. 

2 Jt may have been due to the con- 
currence of several causes, such as 
persecution, which would fall on the 
prophets with special severity ; the emer- 


gence of the monarchical episcopate; a 
decay of spiritual power in the prophetic 
order itself, and the seemingly not un- 
common occurrenceof Wevdorpopfrar. Yet 
the Catholic Church was slow to abandon 
her hold on the gift; cf. Apollinarius 
ap. Kus. H. E. v. 17 deiv yap elvar rd 
mpopytikov xXdpicua ev mdon TH éxkAnola 
péxpe THs Terelas wapovoias 6 dmbaroNos 
dévot, and see Harnack, 7. wu. U. ii. 1, 
p. 123. 

2 On these see Zahn, Forschungen 
vi. 1; Harnack,. Chronologiei., p. 320 ff. 
Harnack places both under Hadrian. 


ch 


APOCALYPSES, JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN. 


1. If the book which John addresses to the Churches of Asia 
is a ‘prophecy,’ a Divine message communicated by a member of 
the prophetic order, it is also an ‘apocalypse, a revelation of Divine 
mysteries. The title "Awoxaduis, or "Amoxaduis ‘lwavvov, may 
have found a place at the end of an early copy of the book, or 
on a label attached to the roll'; in any case it seems to have 
been familiar before the end of the second century’. The point is 
not material, since the author in the first words of his book 
describes it as an azroxaduyis “Inood Xpic tod, a revelation made 
by God to Jesus Christ, and by Christ through the ministry of 
an angel to John for transmission to the Churches. The word 
‘apocalypse’ does not appear again in the book, but its position 
in the forefront of the prologue doubtless suggested the ancient 
title, and justifies our use of it. 

2. The history of the verb dwoxadvrrew and its derivative 
atroxaduwis is sufficiently discussed in the commentary*, ‘Revela- 
tion’ is the converse of concealment‘, the process of casting aside 
the veil that hides a mystery. St Paul uses the noun in reference 
both to the gift of spiritual vision and to its results ; 


a ' . : : : 
mvedua atrokadvirews*, and its exercise is an drroxddvwis®, 


the gift isa 
The 


1 See Gardthausen, Griech. Palaco- cdduyw puvarnpiov xpévois alwvlos gect- 


graphie, p. 53; Lhompson, Greek and 


Latin Palaeography, p. 57 f.; Kenyon, 
Pal. of Greek papyri, D- 22. 
2 See ce. ix, x. 3 See p. 1. 


4 See e.g. Mt. xi. 25 &k pupas Tatra 
aro copay Kal cuveT av; Kal dmexddupas 
avira vyrios. Rom, XVi. 25 xara dzo- 


yn wév ov. Eph. iis 3 Kata dmroKdhupw 
éyruplobn Hot TO. MUTT HPLOY, 

1,17. 
_ 6 + Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 2 Cor. xii. 1 (where 
droxadives are coupled with érracia:), 
73 the verb is similarly used in 1 Cor. 
XIV. 30. 
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gift of revelation took its place as an instrument of edification by 
the side of the gift of prophecy; it was in fact a particular 
manifestation of the prophetic Spirit, in which the spirit of the 
prophet seemed to be carried up into a higher sphere, endowed 

: for the time with new powers of vision, and enabled to hear words 

_ which could not be reproduced in the terms of human thought, 
or could be reproduced only through the medium of symbolical 
imagery’. While the prophets normally dealt with human life 
in its relation to God, reading and interpreting the thoughts of 

_ men, and thus convicting, exhorting, or consoling them according 
to their several needs, he who ‘had an apocalypse’ strove to 
express his personal realization of the unseen or of the distant 
future. 

3. The ‘apocalypses’ which in St Paul’s day might be 
heard at times in the Christian assemblies were unpremedi- 
tated utterances, flashes of light which suddenly illumined the 
consciousness of the men who spoke, and as suddenly vanished?. 
Of these revelations no trace remains, nor were they ever, so far 
as we know, committed to writing. The Revelation of John is the 
only written apocalypse, as it is the only prophetic book of the 
Apostolic age. Yet it was not by any means the earliest literary 

product of the apocalyptic movement. A written apocalypse was 

no novelty in Jewish pre-Christian literature; there are examples 
of this class of writing within the canon of the Old Testament, 
and besides these, eight or nine extant apocalyptic works may 
be enumerated which are wholly or in part of Jewish provenance. 


12 Cor, xii. 4 qprdyn els Tov mapd- 
decoy Kat Hxovoev dppyta pnuara, This 
was however no ordinary occasion ; cf. 
v. 7 7H VTEpBorR Toy dmrokadvWewy. The 
anti-Montanist writer in Kus. H. EF. 
v. 17 contends ph dely mpopjrny ev éx- 
ordoe Aadeiv, which agrees with St Paul’s 
doctrine: mvevpara mpopyntév mpopyrats 
tmrordccetat. Such an apocalypse, how- 
ever, as that of John implies a state of 
‘ecstasy’ at the time when it occurred 
(cf. e.g. i. 10 ff., iv. 1, and passim), 
although the message may well have been 
written afterwards. 

2 Tertullian describes the revelations 


which were heard in Montanist assem- - 
blies at Carthage in his own day; de 
anima 9 ‘‘nam quia spiritalia charismata 
agnoscimus, post Ioannem quoque pro- 
phetiam meruimus consequi. est hodie 
soror apud nos revelationum charismata 
sortita, quas in ecclesia inter dominica 
solemnia per ecstasin in spiritu patitur; 
conversaturcumangelis, aliquandoetiam 
cum Domino, et videt et auditsacramenta 
et quorundam corda dinoscit,” ete. The 
picture may be taken, mutatis mutandis, 
as descriptive of the dmoxadiwWers Which 
broke the order of more primitive con- 
gregations at Corinth in St Paul’s time. 
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Of these the greater number were earlier than the Apocalypse of 
John ; a few were nearly contemporary with it. 


Within the canon of the Old Testament apocalyptic passages 
occur even in the Pentateuch (Gen. xv., xlix., Num. xxtil., xxiv. ) 
and historical books (1 Kings xxii.); in the Prophets they form 
a considerable element, especially in Isaiah (Isa. xiii. ff., xxiv. ff, 
lxv. f.), Ezekiel, Joel, and Zechariah ; Ezekiel’s prophecy in par- 

- ticular is almost wholly of an apocalyptic character’. But it is 
in the Book of Daniel that the later conception of the literary 
apocalypse is first realized. Though reckoned among the Kethu- 
bim of the Hebrew Bible, a class in which it usually stands 
eighth, ninth, or tenth of eleven writings’, in the Greek Old Testa- 
ment Daniel secured a place among the Prophets’, doubtless because 
the second half of the book (ce. vii.—xii.) is of the nature of an 
apocalyptic prophecy*. Judging by its place in the Hebrew canon, 
and by historical and other considerations, this book seems to belong 
to the interval B.c. 168—165, the years during which the hand of 
Antiochus Epiphanes lay heavy on the Jewishpeople. The writer’s 
purpose is to strengthen the religious section of the nation under 
this supreme test of their faith and loyalty. He is carried back 
in the Spirit to the days of the Exile, and identifies himself with 
Daniel, a Jewish captive at Babylon, who is represented as fore- 
seeing in a series of great visions the course of events that 
culminated in the truubles of the Maccabean age. From the 
standpoint of the writer all events later than the age of Daniel 
are ex hypothesi future ; but the book is not without actual predic- 
tions: the author, who writes while the persecution is still going 
on, foresees the issue with a confidence which comes from the sense 
of a Divine gift, 

Next in importance to Daniel among Jewish apocalypses® is 
the Book of Enoch*, a composite work of which the several 
portions are variously dated by scholars. It must suffice here to 
quote an eminent German and an eminent English authority. 
Schiirer’ regards ce, ii xxxvi. and cc. 1xxii.—ev. as belonging to the 
time of John Hyrcanus, and places the ‘“Similitudes ” (cc. xxxvii.— 


1A. B. Davidson, Ezekiel, Introd. 
p. xxv.: ‘‘there are three things in 
particular which are characteristic of 
the Book: symbolical figures, sym- 
bolical actions, and visions.” 

‘2 Introduction to the O. T. in Greek, 
P. 200. 

3 Tb. p. 201 ff.; ef. Mt. xxiv. 25 7d 
pnbev did Aavihd rod mpopirov. 

4 Cf. Driver, Daniel, Introd. p. lxxvii.: 
“ both the symbolism and the veiled pre- 
dictions are characteristic of a species 
of literature which was now beginning 
to spring up, and which is known com- 
monly by modern writers as Apocalyptic 


literature.” 

5 The following sketch of the non- 
canonical apocalypses is added for the 
sake of readers to whom this literature, 
much of which until recent years has 
been difficult of access, may be almost 
unknown. Further particulars may be 
found in Schiirer, Geschichte des jiid. 
Volkes® iii., p. 181 ff. [=E. T. x. lii., 
p- 54 ff.]; Kautzsch, Die Apokryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen des A. T.; Encyclo- 
fede Biblica, art. “‘ Apocalyptic Litera- 
ures! 

° Ed. Charles (Clarendon Press, 1893). 

7 Geschichte? iii., p. 196 ff. 
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lxxi.) at the earliest in the reign of Herod the Great. According 
to Charles, cc. 1xxxiii.—xe. are Maccabean (B.c. 166—161), and 
cc. 1.—xxxvi. pre-Maccabean, “at latest before 170 B.c.1,” while 
ec. XxXvii.—Ixxi. belong to B.c. 94—79, or to B.c. 7o—64. As the 
uncertainty which attends the dating of the sections indicates, 
allusions to events or persons are rare in Enoch ; the book in all its 
parts is visionary and eschatological, dealing with angels and spirits, 
with the secrets of Nature and the mysteries of the unseen world 
and its rewards and punishments; and less often and in a vague and 
general way with the course of human history and its great issues. 
The apocalyptic imagery of Enoch anticipates that of the Apocalypse 
of John in not a few particulars ; both books, e.g., know of the Tree 
of life and the Book of life; both represent heavenly beings as 
clothed in white; in both stars fall from heaven, horses wade 
through rivers of blood; the winds and the waters have their 
presiding spirits; a fiery abyss awaits notorious sinners’. 

The Book of the Secrets of Enoch*, another survival of the 
pre-Christian Enoch literature, has been recently given to the world 
in an English translation by Dr Charles. According to its editor 
it belongs to the half century a.p. 1—50, but contains earlier 
fragments which have had a Hebrew original. In this attractive 
little book Enoch relates his travels into the unseen world ; in the 
seventh heaven he sees the vision of God; he receives instructions 
from God, and is then sent back to the world for 30 days to teach 
his children, after which he is carried back by angels into the 
Divine Presence. As in the Book of Enoch, there are anticipations 
of the Johannine imagery. A great sea is above the clouds; in 
the third heaven there is a paradise stocked with fruit-trees bearing 
all manner of ripe fruits, and in the midst of it the Tree of Life. 
Faces are seen shining like the sun, and eyes as lamps of fire ; there 
are angels set ‘‘over seasons and years...over rivers and the sea... 
over all the souls of men”; ‘“six-winged creatures overshadow all 
the Throne...singing, Holy, Holy, Holy”; the world-week is of 
seven thousand years ; Hades is a fortress whose keys are committed 
to safe keeping. 

The Apocalypse of Baruch‘ is probably later than the fall of 
Jerusalem’. Like the Book of Daniel its aim is to console and 
build up the Jewish people at a time of great depression. For this 
purpose the writer identifies himself with Baruch, the contemporary 
of Jeremiah, who is represented as foreseeing the coming troubles, 
and looking beyond them to their issue. He finds comfort in the 
prospect of the Messianic reign, and speaks of its glories in terms 


1 Book of Enoch, p. 25 ff. Cf. Dr 
Charles’ article in Hastings’ Dictionary 
of the Bibleand Encycl. Biblica (‘ Apoca- 
lyptic Literature”). 

2 These coincidences are noted,in the 
commentary as they occur. On the 
question of John’s indebtedness to 
Hnoch see c. xiii. in this introduction. 


* Kd. Charles.(Clarendon Press, 1896). 

4 Kd. Charles (A. & C. Black, 1896). 

5 So Schiirer, Geschichte? iii., p. 2273 
Charles (Apoc. Baruch, p. vil.) prefers 
to say that it is ‘‘a composite work 
written in the latter half of the first 
century.” 
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(c. xxix.) which stirred the enthusiasm of Christian millenarians, - 
and were even attributed to our Lord?, He foresees also the fall | 
of Rome (c. xxxix.), and the rise of a new Jerusalem (c.iv.). Thus — 
the Apocalypse of Baruch approximates to the nearly contemporary 
Christian Apocalypse not merely in verbal coincidences and the use 
of similar imagery, but in some important lines of thought. 

The Fourth Book of Esdras? contains (cc. iii—xiv.) a Jewish 
apocalypse which is now generally recognized as a work of the 
time of Domitian’, to whose reign the Apocalypse of St John, 
according to Irenaeus, also belongs. The Jewish portion ot 
4 Esdras is marked by a pessimism which contrasts strongly with 
the hopefulness of the older Jewish apocalypses, and of the con- 
temporary Christian apocalypse. The writer, who personates Hzra, 
arranges his matter in seven visions; the first two (iii. 1—v. 20, 
v. 21—vi. 34) deal with the general problem of evil; the third 
vision (vi. 35—ix. 25) depicts the Messianic reign, the judgement, 
and the intermediate state; the fourth (ix. 26—x. 60) represents 
the mourning of Zion for the fallen city, and the building of anew 
Jerusalem, whose glories, however, are not revealed; in the fifth 
(xi. 1—xii. 39) Rome, represented by an eagle, receives its sentence 
from the Messiah, who appears under the form of a lion ; the sixth 
(xiii. 158) shews the Messiah rising from the sea.to destroy His 
enemies and gather the scattered tribes of Israel; the seventh 
(xiv. 1—47) has to do with Ezra’s personal history. Even this 
bare summary is enough to reveal the strong contrasts which, 
amidst much that is similar, distinguish the Jewish from the 
Christian apocalypse. 

Other Jewish books, which either in literary form or in their 
general purpose are further removed from the Apocalypse of John, 
can only be mentioned here. Such are the Book of Jubilees*, an 
haggadic commentary on Genesis ; the Assumption of Moses*, which 
together with the oldest Enoch was used by the Christian writer of 
the Epistle of Jude; the Martyrdom of Isaiah, incorporated in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, (ce. ii., iii., v.°); the Psalms of Solomon’, written 
in the interests of the Pharisees between B.c. 70 and 40; the 
Apocalypses of Adam, Llijah, and Zephaniah; the Testament of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the more important Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs®, all of which have been more or less worked 
over by Christian hands. More serviceable than any of the above 
for illustrating St John’s Apocalypse are the Sibylline Oracles’. 
Of the Jewish Sibyllines Bk iii. 97829 is assigned to the time of 
Ptolemy Physcon (B.c. 145-117), while Bks iv. and v. are said to 


1 Cf. Iren. v. 33. 3. 6 Hd. Charles (1900). 
2 Hd. Bensly and James in Tests and 7 Kd. Ryle and James (Camb. Univer- 
Studies iii. 2 (Camb. University Press, sity Press, 1891). 
1895). 8 An account of these works with 
3 For the grounds of this conclusion bibliographical materials is given in * 
see Schiirer, Geschichte® iii., p. 241 ff., ne. Biblica, s.vv. Apocalyptic litera- 
and ef. Mr Thackeray’s art. Second ture, Apocrypha. 
Book of Esdras in Hastings’ D. B. ® Ed. A. Rzach (Vienna, 1891); 
4 Ed. Charles (A. & C. Black, 1902). Geffcken (Leipzig, 1902). : 
5 Eid. Charles (1897). 
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belong severally to the reigns of Domitian and Hadrian, The 
points of contact between this strange conglomerate of Jewish and 
Christian oracles and the Apocalypse have been noted in the 
commentary as they occur. . 


4. The whole of this Jewish apocalyptic literature, it will be 
seen, belongs to times when prophecy in the stricter sense was 
believed to be in suspense. In no single instance do the non- 
canonical apocalyptists write in their own names; their message 
is delivered under the assumed personality of some one of the 
saintly or inspired teachers of the past. Moreover, their attitude 
differs from that of the Hebrew Prophets. The older prophecy 
had been concerned primarily with the moral and religious needs 
of the nation; it was a call to repentance and to faith in God. 
The prophet of the canon had been the authorized interpreter of 
the Divine Mind to a theocratic people; if he had foretold the 
future, it was “the prediction of dissatisfaction, the prediction of 
hope, of anticipation, of awakened thoughts, of human possibility 
and Divine nearness!,” rather than a formal announcement of 
coming events. To this réle the apocalyptists did not wholly 
succeed. With the Greek conquests a new order began which 
was unfavourable to prophecy of the older type. Relief from the 
pressure of heathen domination or from the distasteful presence of 
heathen surroundings was henceforth sought in efforts to pierce 
the veil of the future, and to discover behind it the coming 
triumphs of the righteous. The Pharisaic movement offered 
salvation to the Jewish race partly in the way of an exact 
observance of the Law, partly by opening wider hopes to those 
who obeyed, and painting in darker colours the doom of the 
transgressor; and the earlier non-canonical apocalypses gave 
literary expression to these new hopes and fears. Another cause 
contributed to the growth of apocalyptic literature. With the 
coming of the Romans and the subsequent rise of the Herodian 
dynasty, the political outlook changed, and a fresh impulse was 
given to the expectation of a Messianic reign. In the first 
century the habits of thought which produced apocalyptic writing 


1 Davidson, O. 7’. Prophecy, p. go. 
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were so firmly rooted in the Jewish mind that even the destruc- 
tion of the City and Temple did not at once eradicate them ; 
unable any longer to connect a glorious future with the Herodian 
buildings, the writers of the apocalypses of Baruch and Ezra 
looked for a Messiah who should crush the enemies of Israel, 
restore the nation, and realize the vision of an ideal Jerusalem. 
Despondent as the writer of the Ezra-apocalypse manifestly is, 
he does not formally relinquish the national hope, though in 
his case it is indefinitely deferred. 

5. The first Christian apocalypse came on the crest of this 
long wave of apocalyptic effort. Compositions more or less similar 
both in form and in substance to the work of St John had been 
in circulation among Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews for two 
centuries and a half before he took up his pen to write the 
“Revelation of Jesus Christ.” It may be claimed for St Paul that 
he created the Epistle, as we find it in the New Testament?; and 
the “memoirs of the Apostles,” which from Justin’s time have been 
known as “Gospels,” have no exact literary parallel in pre-Christian 
literature. This cannot be said of the writer of the New Testament 
Apocalypse; he had models to follow, and to some extent he’ 
followed them. The apocalyptic portions of Ezekiel, Zechariah, 
and Daniel are continually present to his mind; and though it is 
less certain that he made use of Enoch or any other post-canonical 
apocalypse’, he could scarcely have been ignorant of their existence | 
and general character. But while it cannot be claimed that the 
author of the Apocalypse originated a type of literature, he is far 
from being a mere imitator of previous apocalyptic writing. The 
Apocalypse of John is in many ways a new departure. (1) “The 
Jewish apocalypses are without exception pseudepigraphic; the 
Christian apocalypse bears the author’s name*. This abandon- 
ment of a long-established tradition is significant; by it John 
claims for himself the position of a prophet who, conscious that he 
draws his inspiration from Christ or His angel and not at second 
hand, has no need to seek shelter under the name of a Biblical 


“1 See Ramsay, Letters to the Seven 2 See c, xiii 
Churches, p. 24f. 3 See c. xv. 
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saint. (2) How hard it is to determine the date and provenance 
of Jewish apocalypses is clear from the wide differences which 
divide the best scholars on these points. The fictitious names 
under which they pose suggest dates which are no less fictitious, 
and any evidence which these books can be made to yield as to 
the conditions under which they were written is wrung from 
them, as it were, against the will of their authors. The Apoca- 
lypse of John, on the contrary, makes no secret of its origin and 
destination ; it is the work of a Christian undergoing exile in one 
of the islands of the Aegean ; and it is addressed to the Christian 
congregations in seven of the chief cities of the adjacent conti- 
nent, under circumstances which practically determine its date. 
(3) But it is not only in regard to his abandonment of pseudo- 
nymity and in matters of literary form that our Apocalyptist differs 
from his Jewish predecessors; the cleavage goes deeper. What- 
ever view may be taken of his indebtedness to Jewish sources, 
there can be no doubt that he has produced a book which, taken 
as.a whole, is profoundly Christian, and widely removed from the 
field in which Jewish apocalyptic occupied itself. The narrow 
sphere of Jewish national hopes has been exchanged for the life 
and aims of a society whose field is the world and whose goal is 
the conquest of the human race. The Jewish Messiah, an un- 
certain and unrealized idea, has given place to the historical, 
personal Christ, and the Christ of the Christian apocalypse is 
already victorious, ascended, and glorified. The faith and the 
hope of the Church had diverted apocalyptic thought into new 
channels and provided it with ends worthy of its pursuit. The 
tone of St John’s book presents a contrast to the Jewish apocalypses 
which is not less marked. It breathes a religious spirit which is 
not that of its predecessors; it is marked with the sign of the 
Cross, the note of patient suffering, unabashed faith, tender love 
of the brethren, hatred of evil, invincible hope; and, notwith- 
standing the strange forms which from time to time are seen to 
move across the stage, the book as a whole is pervaded by a sense 
of stern reality and a solemn purpose which forbid the approach 
of levity. The Apocalypse of John is differentiated from the 
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Apocalypse of Baruch or of Ezra just as the Book of Daniel is 
differentiated from the Book of Enoch. However the fact may 
be explained, the two canonical apocalypses possess the notes of 
insight and foresight which suggest inspiration; the attentive 
reader becomes conscious of something in them both which is 
better than. the unchastened imaginings of the mere mystic who 
conceives himself to possess a key to the secrets of life. In the 
Apocalypse of John the presence of the Spirit of revelation is un- 
mistakably felt, and the Christian student may be pardoned if he 
recognizes in this book a fulfilment of the promise of a Paraclete 
who shall declare...the things that are to come. 

6. If it were asked with what subjects a Christian apoca- 
lyptist, writing towards the close of the Apostolic age, might be 
expected to occupy himself, it 1s not difficult to conjecture the 
of Christian thought when it turned its gaze on the unseen and 
the future. Behind the veil of phenomena the human life of 
Jesus Christ was believed to be enshrined in the glory of God. 
To reveal this hidden life, to represent to the imagination the 
splendour of the Divine Presence in which it exists, to translate 
into human words or symbols the worship of Heaven, to exhibit 
the ascended Christ in His relation to these unknown surround- 
ings: this would be the first business of the Christian seer. Buta 
second great theme is inseparable from it. With the life of the 
glorified Lord the life of His Body, the Church, was identified in 
primitive Christian belief, In the last years of the first century 
the Church, which had begun her course with the promise of a 
rapid success, was reeling under the blows dealt her by the 
world. The two empires, the Kingdom of God and the World- 
power, were already at open war. Men were asking what the 
end would be; which of the two forces would prevail. <A Christian 
at those days who was conscious of possessing the spirit of revela- 
tion could not but endeavour to read the signs of the times and, 
so far as it was given him, to disclose the course and outcome of 


1 On this subject see Bp Westcott? 


(Epistles of St John). S essay on the Church and the World 
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the struggle which had begun between the Empire and the 
Church. 

On some such lines we might have sought to reconstruct the 
Apocalypse of John, had only fragments of it survived, guided 
by what we knew of the beliefs and hopes of the Apostolic age 
and of the history of the last thirty years of the first century. As 
a matter of fact, these are the lines on which the book has been 
written. It is an apocalypse of the glory of the exalted Christ; 
it is also an apocalypse of the sufferings and the ultimate triumph 
of the militant Church. 


Christian apocalypses later than the Apocalypse of John were 
for the most part either recensions of Jewish books, or original 
works issued under Old Testament names. In a few cases they 
claim to be the work of Apostles or other N.T. saints. Gnosticism 
produced an Anabaticon Pauli’, and the Revelations of Stephen 
and Thomas, denounced as ‘apocryphal’ in the so-called Decree 
of Gelasius, were also probably of Gnostic origin. One apocalyptic 
pseudepigraphon of the second century, the “AoxéAuyis Ilérpov, 
seemed for a time about to find a place within the canon by the 
side of the Apocalypse of John; it is coupled with the latter in the 
Muratorian Fragment (1. 71 sqq. “apocalypse[s] etiam Iohanis et 
Petri tantum recipimus*, quam quidam ex nostris legi in e{c]clesia 
nolunt”) ; it was quoted, apparently as a genuine work of St Peter, 

by Clement of Alexandria*; it is included in the early Claromontane 
list*, But as time went on, the book found its own level. Eusebius 
reckons it among the spurious, or at least the doubtful books (. £. 
lil. 25, cf. 2b. ili, 2); and though it retained its popularity and was 
even read in some Eastern churches in the time of Sozomen (Z. Z. vii. 
1g), in the later lists of scriptural books it is placed among the antile- 
gomena, or the apocrypha®. From the large fragment® of the Petrine 
Apocalypse recovered in 1892 it is easy to account for the difference 
of opinion which seems to have existed about the book from the 
first; on the one hand it appealed strongly to the uneducated 
imagination by its attempt to portray the joys of Paradise and the 
torments of Gehenna, while upon the other its tone and purpose 
were on a different level from those of the canonical Apocalypse. 


5 So the list of Sixty Books and the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus (Zahn, 7b., 
PP. 292, 299 ft.). 

CLD ‘ r M. R. James, Revelation of 
Peter, p. 51 f.: “a fragment of sufficient 
length to give us a fair idea of the con- 


1 Epiph. haer. xxxviil. 2. 

2 Zahn (Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons, 
ii. p. ros ff.) would read “et Petri 
unam tantum recipimus epistulam ; 
fertur enim altera quam” etc, But 
neither the emendation nor the reason 
As a 


which he gives for it can be regarded as 
convincing. 

3 Kus. H. E. vi. 14. 13 ef. ecl. proph. 
41, 48f. 

* Zahn, Gesch. ii. p. 159. 


tents of the whole Apocalypse. 
fact, it does contain something like 140 
out of the original 300 lines of which 
the book consisted.” 
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The fourth century has given us an Apocalypse of Paul’, an 
attempt to report the appyra pypara.which St Paul heard when he 
was caught up into Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 2 ff.), well characterized by 
Augustine asa work the folly of which is no less conspicuous than its 
presumption®. Later still, but of more importance to the student 
of the N.T. Apocalypse, is a spurious Greek Apocalypse of John’, 
first mentioned in a scholion of cent. iv. The author supposes 
St John to be, after the Ascension, alone on Mt Tabor, whence 
he is carried up in a bright cloud to the door of Heaven. 
Several of the features of the story are obviously borrowed from 
the canonical book; e.g. the opened heaven (§ 2), the book with 
seven seals (§ 3), the sending of Enoch and Elijah to expose Anti- 
christ and be slain by him (§ 8); the Lamb with seven eyes and 
seven horns who breaks the seven seals (§ 18). But the spurious 
Apocalypse is chiefly occupied with eschatological speculations, 
grotesque descriptions of Antichrist (§ 7), and answers to curious 
questions connected with the resurrection of the body, the inter- 
mediate state, the last things, and the final judgement (§ 9 ff). 

An interesting apocalypse* forms the prologue of the ‘Church 
Order’ known as Zestamentum Domini, printed by Lagarde in his 
Reliquiae...syriace, and edited by Rahmani in 1899 and in an 
English translation by Cooper and Maclean in igo2; a Latin 
fragment which is “the literal equivalent of certain sections” of 
this apocalypse is given by Dr James in Texts and Studies, i. 3, 
p- rs1 ff. The same volume of Texts and Studies contains an 
Apocalypse of Sedrach, and a late Apocalypse of the Virgin. 

A study of post-canonical Christian apocalypses serves only to 
accentuate the unique importance of the canonical book. Among 
apocalypses of Christian origin the N.T. Apocalypse alone stands 
in a real relation to the life of the age in which it was written, or 
attempts to reveal the meaning and issues of the events which the 
writer had witnessed or was able to foresee. The N.T. Apocalypse 
alone deserves the name, or is in any true sense a ‘ prophecy.’ 


1 Edited by Tischendorf in Apoca- 
lypses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 34—69; 
an early Latin version (Visio Pauli) is 
printed by Dr James in Texts and 
Studies, il. 3, pp. 11—42. 

2 Aug. tr. in Joann. 98 “‘qua occa- 
sione vani quidam Apocalypsim Pauli, 


quam sana non recipit ecclesia, nescio 
quibus fabulis plenam stultissima prae- 
sumptione finxerunt.” 

3 Kdited by Tischendorf in Apocalyp- 
ses Apocryphae (1866), pp. 7o—94. 

* On this see Harnack, Chron. ii., 
p- 514 ff. 
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1. In his treatise Hep érrayyedvov Dionysius of Alexandria 
(+ 265) writes as if the Apocalypse were already divided into 
keparaca’. But if he refers to a formal capitulation, no other 
trace of it remains. When preparing to comment upon the book 
in the sixth century, Andreas, Archbishop of Cappadocian Caesarea, 
‘devised a system for his own use, which he would scarcely have 
done if there had been one in existence dating from the third 
century. Andreas’s method is conventional and arbitrary, after 
the fashion of his age; he breaks up the Apocalypse into 24 
longer sections (Adyor), corresponding with the number of the 
Elders in c. iv., and subdivides each of these sections into three 
chapters (xepadava), an arrangement suggested, as he says, by the 
threefold nature of man*% His 72 xe$adava, however, represent 
fairly well the natural subdivisions of the book, and are printed 
below as exhibiting the earliest known analysis, 


Kegaraia ths “Iwavvov tod Oeoroyou azroKcadvwews. 


a’, Tpootp.ov ais droxadiipews, kat dre Ov dyyéhou avrg dédorat 
(i. r—8). PB. dnracia, ev 7 Tov Inooty eedoaro ev péow AvxXVLOV 
ertd (i, g—20). y. TH yeypappéva mpos tov THS "Edeoiwy éxxdyolas 
ayyedov (ii. 1—7). 8. 7a dyruPevra 7G ev TH Spuvpvaiwv endnote, 
ayyéAw (ii. 8—11). €. Ta onpavOévra TO Tis Ilepyapnydv éxxAnoias 

€Xw (ii. 12—17).  o. Ta YEypappeva TO Tis Ovareipwv exxAnotas 
dyyédw (ii. 18—29). f. ra drectadpéva 7H dyyéAw THs ev Zdpdeow 


1 Hus. H. ZH. vii. 25. 1 (Dionys. Al. p. 141. ; 
ed. Feltoe, p. 114), rwés ev ody Tay mpd 2 prolegg. in comm., diedAdvres THY 
quay HOérncay Kai dvecxevacay mavTn TO mapodcay mparyyuarelay els Adyous Kd’ Kat 
BiBrtov Kab kab? exactov Kepddacov of Kedddata, dud rHy Tpimneph TOY Kd’ W7rb- 
DsevOdvovres kTA, Of. Gregory, prolegg.,  ocracw owparos kal puxis kal mvevparos. 
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dorpadilopevov Tov TOU Kupiou adv py deacbau TOV avTixploTov (xiv. 
me: 3): py’. Ore d ev TH vehery KaOnpevos TO Sperdvy ouvredet TH eK 
Tis yas BXaordvovra (xiv. 14—16). pd. rept érépou diy-yédov Tpv- 
yevTos Thy THs mxpias dyumreXov (xiv. 17—20). He. meph TOV €mTa 
dyyedov TOV érayovrwv Tos dvOpairrous Tas hayes Tpo THS TvvTEAcias, 
Kal mepl THS badivys Oardcons ev 7 Tovs aytous eedcaro (xv. 1—8). 
pS. drws THS mpuTys piddys exyvbeions EAkos Kata TOV amrocTaTaY 
yiverat (xvi. 1,2). pl’. wAnyy devrépa Kata TOV év Bardon é CTUTLLW~ 
pevov (xvi 3). py. Srws did THs TpiTnS ol qotapot «is apa PETAKIp- 
vOvrat (xvi. 4—7). pO’. Orws did THs TeTApTNS Kavpari€ovtat ot 
avOpwrot (xvi. 8,9). v'. Orws dud THS Téeurrys Y Bacireia Tod Onpiov 
oxoti¢erar (xvi. 10, 11). va. dmws dua THs exTyns 4 650s Sid TOD 
Ei¢parov tois ard dvatodjs nrlov Bacredow dvotyerar (xvi. 12—16). 
vf. draws bua THS EBddpns yaArala Kal ceopds Kata TdV avOpadrwv 
yivera (xvi. 17-2 x): vy. Tepl TOD évds TOV ErTa dyyéhov Secxvvros 
TO ebayyeory THV THS mops Tohews KaOaipecty, Kat mept TOV ext 
kepaXov Kat Tov déka Kepatwy (xvii. I—6). vd. Omws 6 ayyedos 7d 
épabev aur pvoTHpLov npenvevoey (Xvii. 7-18). ve. qept érépov 
dyyéhov Thy trdo0w BaSvAdvos dnAowvros, kat otpaviou poviis THY ék 
THs modews huyiy evtedAopévys, Kat (THs dx oBohijs TOV TEepTYGY av 76 
mplv éxexty(v)To (xviii. 1—24). Vs’. mpl Tis TOV ayiov tpywdias Kat 
Tov TpiTAOd adAAprovies omep eWaddov emt vy Kabaupécrer BaBvdavos 
(xix. 1—6). v{’. wept Tov protiKod yapou Kal Tov deirvov Tod dpviov 
(xix. 7—10).' vy. mds Tov Xporov 6 evayyeAuorys epurrov pera 
dvvdpewv ayyeAuxdv eedoaro ctv PoBw (xix. 11—19). v6’, mept rod 
avtixpiotov Kal TOV atv atte Badrdopévwy eis yéevvay (XIX. 20, 21). 
&. ows 6 caravas e€0n ard THs Xpiotod Twapovoias péxpe THs cvv- 
Tedelas, Kal Tepl TOV XIAlwy érov (xx. I—3). fa’. mept TOY yromsac- 
pévov Opdvev trois prddéacr tHv Xpiotod dpodoyiav (xx. 4). EB. tT 
cory mporn dvdoracis, kai ris 6 der epos Odvaros (Xx. 5,6). Ey’. mept 
TOU b Toy Kal Mayoy (xx. 7—I 9). E0. wept Tod KaOnpevor emt Tod Opdvov, 
kat TAS Kow7s dvarr da ews Kal Kpicews (xx, II—15). &€. qepl xawov 
otpavod Te Kal ys Kal THS avo “TepovoaAjy. (xxi. 1—4). &5’, wept dv 
cirev 6 ev TO Opovw Kabijpevos Kal dpabeis (xxi. 5—8). él. Tept 708 
dyyéhov Sexvivros ait® tiv Tdv aylwv wédw Kat 70 Tavrys TELXOS OV 
Tos TVAGGL Staperpodvros (xxi. g—27). &y'. mept rod KaBapod rora- 
pod Tod émravbevros ek Tod Opdvov mopeverGax (xxii. 1—5). 6. qepi 
Tov GkioTicTOU TOV TeBeapevov TS arootdd\w (xxii. 6). 0% Ore Beds 
TOV mpopytav 6 Xpurrds Kal Seordrns Tov amdvtwy (xxii. 7—9). 
‘0a’. Omws exehevoy pH opayioa GAG Knpveat Tv droxdhuy Gexir 
Io—I 7). of’. orws 4 éxxAnoia Kat 76 ev airy mvedpa mpooKaNovvTat 
Tiy TOU XpLoToU evdoEov errupaveray, Kal Tept THS apas H vroBdAXovrau 
ot tyv BiBdov Tapaxapdatrovtes ws akupov (xxii. 18—21). 


The longer sections or Adyou begin at i. 1, ii. 8, ili, 1, iv. 1, Vi. 1, 
pati VUE eV uetee x. T,X. 1, Xi 7 xi. Lr. X1v,..6, 
ese Ve ova. Vi, 17, KVill E, XIX, El XX, 4. XX. TI, 
xxi, g, xxii. 8. They shew less discrimination than the division 
into xepadaia, and it may be surmised that the latter was made 
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first, and that the subsequent grouping into Adyo was purely 
mechanical, based on the principle of trichotomy announced by its 
author. 


2. The Latin authorities pursue an independent course in 
the matter of capitulation. The recapitulatio which follows the 
commentary of Primasius! divides the commentary into twenty 
heads, corresponding with Apoc. i, I—ill. 22, iv. I—II, v. I— 
vi. 2, vi. 3—I1, Vi. 12—I7, Vil. I—vViii. I, vill. 2—1x. 12, 1x. 13-31" 
xX, I—xi. 2, xl. 3—I4, xi. I5—xil. 17; xiii. 1—18, xiv. I—13, 
xiv. 14—xvi. 21, xvii, I—18, xviii. I—xix. 10, xix. II—xx. Io, 
XX. [I—xXxil. 12, xxii. 1315, xxll. 16—21—a distribution which 
shews a genuine desire to understand the plan of the book. 
Moreover, each of the books of the commentary is preceded by 
a list of shorter capitula, 96 in all, which Haussleiter with much 
probability regards as due to a later hand?; as he points out, the 
number suggests a reference to the Elders and the 6a (96=24 x 4), 
which is of a piece with Andreas’s fancy of connecting his cefarara 
with the Elders and the human trichotomy (72 = 24 x 3). Hauss- 
leiter adds* a division into 48 capitula from cod. Vat. 4221, 
cod. Monac. 17088 (a MS. of Haimo’s commentary), and cod. 
Monac. 6230 (a Vulgate MS.); the chapters begin at i. 4, ii. 1, 
8; 12, 18. i 1, 7, dA, svt, Yond, ©; 11° Vi 3, 0,125 eee 
Vill (B57, 12; 1K. 13, Xs 1,. X10 Lj 12) a7 ee 
kiv. I, 6, 13, xV. I, XVI. 1; 12,;°X¥le ty 7, Xvi aod, ey ee 
XX. I, II, Xxl. 9, xxl. I, 10. It will be observed that seventeen 
of these sections start where the modern chapters do* Other 
systems of capitulation are found; cod. Amiatinus and cod. 
Fuldensis divide the Apocalypse into 25 chapters, while there are 
MSS. which give 22, 23, 24, 41, and 435 


1 Haussleiter, Die lateinische Apoka- 
lypse der alten africanischen Kirche, 
p. 179 ff. 

2 Primasius himself thus explains the 
purpose of his compendium: “ ut totius 
libri auctoritate decursa sic omnis series 
brevi recapitulatione iterum evolvatur 
insinuata per partes, ut omnium quisque 
librorum textus uno summatim loco 
clareat definitus, cum et partitionem 
recipit singulorum et plenitudinem vide- 
tur obtinere per totum.” 


* Haussleiter, pp. 184—193 ; see his 
remarks on pp. 193—4. 

4 Ibid., p. 197 ff. 

° The modern chapters are practically 
those of Stephen Langton (+1228); see 
von Soden, Die Schriften d. N. T., 
p. 482. But in nearly every instance 
they were anticipated in the cepddara, of 
Andreas, 

6 See Gregory, prolegg. i. p. 


61; 
Textkritik, ii., p. 879f. es 
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3. In the present edition the Greek text is divided into 42 
minor: sections (i. 1—3, 4—8, 9—20, ii. 1—7,-8—11, 12—17, 
.S-—-20, ill, I—6, 7—15, 14—22, iv. I—14, Vv. 1—14, vi. 1—17, 
wi. 1—8, 9Q—17, vill. I—13, ix. I—i2, 13—21, x. I—TI, xi. I— 

14, 15—I19, xii. I—18, xiii. I—10, 11—18,-xiv, ox 6—13, 
o4-—20, xv. I—S8, xvi. 1—21, xvi. ~=-6; y—18, xviii. 124, 
XIX. I—IO, I1I—16, 17—21, xx. I—6, 7—10, II—15, xxi. 1—8, 
Q—XXil. 5, xxll. 6—20, xxii. 21). The following table will shew 
the contents of the Book as thus arranged: 


» oi. Prologue. 
I 8 fo. The writer’s greeting to the Churches of Asia. 
j nd 3 Vision of the risen and ascended Christ. 
| 4—10. Messages to the Angels of the Seven Churches, 
a1. Vision of the Throne in Heaven. 
12, The Sealed Book and the Lamb. 
13. Opening of the first six Seals. 
14. Sealing of the 144,000 from the Tribes of Israel. 
J— \15. Triumph of the Innumerable Multitude. 
/ 16. Opening of the seventh Seal; the half hour’s silence 
in Heaven; the first four Trumpet-blasts. 
17. The fifth Trumpet-blast, or first Woe. 
18. The sixth Trumpet-blast, or second Woe. 
19. Preparations for the seventh Trumpet-blast: the vision 
of the Angel with the open booklet. 
' 20. Further preparations: measuring the Temple; the 
va testimony of the Two Witnesses. 
21. The seventh Trumpet-blast, or third Woe. 
\ 22, The Woman with child, and the Great blood-red 
Dragon. 
23. The Wild Beast from the Sea. 
24. The Wild Beast from the Earth. 
25. Vision of the 144,000 on Mount Zion. 
26. Three angelic proclamations, and a Voice from Heaven. 
27, Vision of the Harvest and the Vintage of the Earth, 
28. Preparation for the last Seven Plagues. 
\ 29. Pouring out of the Seven Bowls, 
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Vision of Babylon seated on the Beast. ; 


} O. 
a Interpretation of the Vision of Babylon and the Beast. 
32.. Doom of Babylon. 
33. Triumph in Heaven; two Hallelujah Psalms; an angelic 
message. 
34. Vision of the Crowned Warrior. 
| 3c, Overthrow and end of the Beast and the False Prophet. 
36. The Thousand Years of Satan’s captivity and the 
\ Martyrs’ Reign. 
) 37: After the Thousand Years: release of Satan; war of 
Gog and Magog. 
' 38, Vision of the General Resurrection and the Last Judge- 
ment. 
39. Vision of a New Heaven and a New Earth. 
‘40. Vision of the New Jerusalem. 
Me 4l. Epilogue: Last words of the Angel, the Seer, and the 
a \ Lord. 
42. Final Benediction. 


4. The whole book lies before us in this table of contents. 
It is found to consist of a succession of scenes and visions which 
are so easily distinguished that at this stage no serious difference 
of opinion can arise. Our difficulties begin when we attempt to 
group these sections into larger masses of apocalyptic matter, and 
by a process of synthesis to arrive at the plan upon which the 
author has constructed his work. The former of these operations 
is relatively simple. The first two sections and the last two form 
respectively the introduction and the conclusion of the Book; 
sections 3—I10, II—13, I6—18 (21), 22—24, 28—29, 30—33, 
34—35, 36—38, 39—40 also form coherent groups, while 14—15, 
19—20, 25—-27 are episodes which can be seen to be in more 
or less definite relation with their surroundings. Thus our 
42 sections are reduced to 14, which may be described as follows: 
1. Prologue and greeting (i. 1—8). 
2. Vision of Christ among the Churches, followed by mes- 
sages to their Angels (i, g—iii. 22). 
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3. Vision of Christ in Heaven, followed by the opening of 
the seven Seals of the sealed Book (iv. 1—vi. 17, viii. 1). 
4. Episode, after the sixth Seal, of the 144,000 from the 
Tribes of Israel, and the countless multitude (vii. 
I—I7). 
5. The seven Trumpet-blasts (viii. 2—ix. 21, xi, I5—19). 
6. Episode, after the sixth Trumpet-blast, of the Angel 
with the open booklet, the measuring of the Temple, 
and the Two Witnesses (x. I—xi. 14). 
The Woman with child, the Dragon and the Two Wild 
Beasts (xii. I—xili. 18). 
8. Episode of the 144,000 on Mt Zion, the angelic and 
celestial Voices, and the Harvest and Vintage of the 


N 


world (xiv. I—20). 

9g. Outpouring of the seven Bowls, containing the seven 
last plagues (xv. I—xvi. 21). 

Io. Vision of Babylon the Great; her fall; the triumph of 
the Angels and the Church (xvii. I—xix. 10). 

11. Vision of the Royal Warrior, and overthrow of the Two 
Beasts (xix. I11—21). 

12. The 1000 years, followed by the overthrow of the 
Dragon and the End (xx. 1—15). 

13. The New World, and the New City (xxi. I—xxii. 5). 

14. Epilogue and benediction (xxii. 6—21). 

5. As we look steadily at this scheme and study its con- 
nexion, we become conscious of a great cleavage, which practically 
divides the Book into two nearly equal parts (i. g—xi. 14, xil. I— 
xxii, 5). In the first half the Ascended Christ appears in two 
capacities, as the Head of the Church, and the Controller of the 
Destinies of the World. The antagonism between the two 
bodies comes into view; the Churches of Asia are already suffer- 
ing persecution and have more to suffer; the World is ripe for 
judgements, which loom large in the visions of the Seal-openings 
and the Trumpet-blasts; the end is drawing on; the victory of 
righteousness and the final revelation of truth are foreseen. The 
first half—it might almost be called the first book—of the 
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Apocalypse is complete in itself, and had all our MSS. broken off 
at xi. 19, and no vestige of the last eleven chapters survived, it is 
conceivable that the loss might never have been suspected. In 
xii. 1 the author makes a fresh beginning, for which the reader 
had been prepared in x. 11. The theme of the second prophecy is 
the same on the whole as that of the first, but the subject is 
pursued into new regions of thought, and the leading characters 
and symbolical figures are almost wholly new. The Churches of 
Asia vanish?, and their place is taken by the Church considered 
as a unity, which is represented by the Woman who is the 
Mother of Christ and the Saints. It is with her world-long 
struggle with the xoopoxpatopes Tod oKdTous TovTOu, the spiritual 
forces which lie behind the antagonism of the World, that the 
second part of the Book chiefly deals. These forces are revealed 
under monstrous forms, the Great Red Dragon, the Beast from 
the Sea, the Beast from the Land, and they continue to operate 
until their final overthrow. But we lose sight of them, except in 
an occasional reference, from c. xiii. to c. xvii. While they are 
working behind the scene, the apocalyptic history is occupied 
with mundane events—the judgements of the latter days which 
are now symbolized by seven bowls full of the last plagues; 
the greatness and the fall of the New Babylon, the Beast’s 
mistress and representative. Beyond the fall of the World-empire 
the Seer can see in dim outline*long days of comparative rest 
and triumph for the Church, and after them a temporary relapse, 
followed by the final destruction of the surviving powers of evil. 
This makes room for the manifestation of the Church as the 
Bride of Christ and City of God, and with a magnificent picture 
of the New Jerusalem, the antithesis of Babylon, the Apocalypse 
reaches its end. 


Thus in its briefest form our scheme of the book will stand as 
follows: 
Prologue and greeting (i. 1—8). 
Part i. Vision of Christ in the midst of the Churches 
(i. 9—ili. 22). 


1 Until we reach c. xxii. 16, where the writer reverts to the ideas of c. i. 1, AGB 
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Vision of Christ in Heaven (iv. 1—v. 14). 

Preparations for the End (vi. 1—xi. 19). 

Vision of the Mother of Christ and her enemies 
(xii. I—xiii. 18). 

Preparations for the End (xiv. 1—xx. 15). 

Vision of the Bride of Christ, arrayed for her 
husband (xxi. I—xxii. 5). 

Epilogue and benediction (xxii. 6—21). 

6. Archbishop Benson relates that “in answer once to the 
question, ‘ What is the form the book presents to you?’ the reply 
of an intelligent and devout reader was, ‘It is Chaos’..” If the 
above scheme is accepted, chaos will give place to something like 
But the order and progress of apoca- 


Part ii. 


cosmic order and progress. 
lyptic writings must not be judged by the standards of ordinary 
literature. An apocalypse is neither a history nor a homily, 
though it may partake of the character of each; its methods 
are its own, and they must be learnt by a sympathetic study 
of the text. 

The Apocalypse of John, in its literary setting,is an encyclical 
letter addressed to the Seven Churches of Asia» If we detach 
the short preface (i. I—3), it begins in the epistolary style 
familiar to readers of the letters of St Paul, and it ends, like the 
Pauline letters, with a benediction’. But this form is not main- 
tained in the body of the work; it is exchanged in ¢. i. 9 for 
the ceed ge manner, which ae ae almost to the end. The 
they are in fact messages, and not true re and they, rete a 
sequel to the vision of c. 1.4 

The Apocalypse proper has been represented as a quasi-drama, 
divisible into acts and scenes, and interspersed with ‘interludes’ 


1 Apocalypse, p. 

2 The Pauline Epistle II pds’ Edecious is 
probably an earlier example of a circular 
letter which starting with Ephesus made 
the tour of the Asian Churches: see 
WH., Notes on Select Readings, p. 123f., 
and Hort, Prolegomena to Romans and 
Ephesians, p. 86 ff. | 


3 See notes ad loc. 

4 The formula 7Q dyyéhy.. Padiol 
Tdde Aéyee is not epistolary but pro- 
phetic ; for ypdyov ef. i, 11, 19, xiv. 13, 

xxi, 5. Tdde Aéyer announces a 
Sue message, as frequently in the 
LXX. 
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and ‘choric songs'’ A similar view is advocated by an American 
writer’, who, however, regards “the proper action of the Apoca- 
lyptic drama” as beginning with c. iv. But while there are 
points of resemblance between the Greek drama and the Jewish- 
Christian Apocalypse, the latter refuses to be bound by the laws 
of the Western stage. The order of the Apocalypse is rather that 
of a series of visions arranging themselves under two great 
actions, of which the Work of the Ascended Christ and the 
Destinies of the Christian Church are the respective subjects. 
As to the progress of the Book, the two actions, from the nature 
of the case, are more or less synchronous, both belonging to the 
interval between the writer's own time and the end; but, while 
covering the same ground, they approach it from different points 
of view. Within each of the actions there is orderly movement, 
but this again is not tied to chronological succession; it is the 
movement of great spiritual forces rather than of historical persons 
and events. 

7. It may be worth while to examine somewhat more at length 
the progress of the Apocalyptic visions in each part of the Book. 

(a) The opening vision, with its messages to the Asian Churches, 
whatever may be the teaching which it holds for other times and 
Churches, belongs, as to its primary purpose, exclusively to the 
Seer’s own age. In the second vision a wider outlook begins; if 
the breaking of the first four Seals discloses only the conditions 
of contemporary society, the fifth anticipates the coming age of 
persecution, and the sixth carries us to the verge of the end. The 
opening, of the seventh Seal is followed after a brief pause by a 
vision of trumpet-bearing Angels, which works out into detail the 
revelations of the fifth and sixth Seals, and brings us again to the 
end, now seen in the light of a final triumph for the Kingdom of 
God. Two large episodes which follow seem to break the move- 
ment of the prophecy, but in fact assist in its development; of 


1 Benson, Apocalypse, pp. 5,37. The tive of Scenesand Acts which had passed 
Archbishop says indeed in his preface before the eye of the Seer.” 
(p. 67): “ The Book isno Drama. The 2 F. Palmer, The Drama of the Apoca- 
Action is carried on per Facta, non  lypse (N. Y., The Macmillan Co., 1903) 
Verba.” But he adds: ‘‘Yet the Book p. 35 ff. : 
ig like the relating of a Drama, a narra- 
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these the first (c vii.) assures the Churches of safe-keeping in 


the coming troubles and anticipates the rest which will follow 
them; while the second (c. x. I—xi. 14) prepares for the seventh 
Trumpet-blast, as the first (c. vil.) had prepared for the opening of 
the seventh Seal. 

(b) The second action of the book begins, like the first, with 
contemporary history (cc. xii. xiii.). The Church is seen struggling 
with Satan and his agents, the World-power and its spiritual ally, 
afterwards described as the False Prophet. Another large 
episode follows (c. xiv.), consisting of a series of secondary 
visions!, the purpose of which is to exhibit the safety and purity 
of the ideal Church, the judgements impending over her per- 
secutors, and the impending end of all things—a set-off against 
the apparent triumph of evil, and a preparation for the great 
vision which is to follow. Then come the Seven Last Plagues, 
a series corresponding in this half of the book with the seven 
Seals and seven Trumpets of the first half. But the end is not 
yet; the world has its counter-manifestation to make, and the 
magnificence of its great City is described, though only to enhance 
the terrors of its downfall. The fall of the existing World-power 
does not, however, exhaust the resources of the Enemy; long 
after it the prophet foresees a recrudescence of evil, and a final 
conflict between Christ and the forces of Satan, which ends 
in the annihilation of Satan’s power. So the last obstacle to 
the mystic marriage of the Lamb is removed, and with the 
glories of His Bride, seen in the light of the consummation, the 
Apocalypse ends. 

There is order here, and there is progress. Each part of the 
Book fulfils its own purpose, and is complete within its own 
sphere; taken together, the two parts present a revelation of 
the whole ordering of the world from the Ascension to the 
Return. If more than once, when the end is nearly reached, the 
writer turns back to the beginning, he does this in order to 
gather up new views of life which could not be embraced by a 
single vision. If here and there the course of the prophecy is 


1 xiv. x eldov Kal ldo, 6 Kal eldov, 14 Kat eldov Kat ldov. 
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broken by a by-play which seems to be irrelevant, it is because 
the episode prepares for an issue which is at hand. The issue 
is postponed for a time that when it comes its real significance 
may be more clearly seen. 


It may be convenient to add an outline of the systems of division 
adopted by some of the chief modern writers on the Apocalypse, 
(1) in England and (2) on the continent. 

(1) ALForD: i. 1—3, i. 4—ill. 22; Iv. I—11, V. I—14, Vi. I— 
vill. 5, Vill, 6—xi. 19, xii. 1—xiii. 18, xiv. I—20, xv. I—xXvVi. 21, 
XVii, I—XvVlll. 24, XIX. I—xxil. 5, xxii. 6—21. LEE: i. 1—iii. 22; 
iv. I—V. 14, Vl. I—Vvill. 1, Vill. 2—xi. 19, Xli. I—xiil. 18, xiv. I— 
20, XV. I—XVl. 21, XVil. I—xxil. 5; xxii. 6—21. Simcox: i. 1—3; 
i, 4—lii. 22; iv. I—Vv. 14, Vi. 1—Vlil. 1, viii. 2—xi. 19, xii. 1—xiv. 13, 
xlV. 14—20, XV. I—xXVi. 21, xvii. I—xvili. 24, xix. 1—21, xx. 1—6, 
XX. 7—I10, XX. II—I5, Xxl. I—xXxll. 9; xxli. IoO—21. ANDERSON 
Scotr: 1. 1—8, g—20, ii. 1—iii. 22, iv. 1—v. 14, vi. I—vViil. 1, 
vill, 2—xi. 19, xli, I—xiv. 20, xv. I—xVi. 21, xvii. 1—xix. I0, 
xix. II—Xx. 15, xxi, I—xxii. 5, xxii. 6—14, 18—21. Morrarr: 
i, 1—8; i. g—ili. 22; iv. 1—vi. 17 (vii. 1—18, viii. 1); viii. 2—ix. 
21 (x. I—xi. 13, 14—19, xil, I—17, xiii, r—18, xiv. 1—5, 6—20); 
XV, I—XVl. 21, XVI, I—XX. 10; XX. II—XxXll. 5, xxil. 6—21. 

(2) Benen: i, 1—3, 4—6, 7—8, g—20, ii. 1-—iii. 22; iv. r— 
Vv. 14, V. 15—vi. 17, vil. 1—17, viii, 1—6, 7—12, viii. 13—ix. 21, 
X. I—Xl. 19, Xi, I—12, 13—17, xiii. 1—18, xiv. [1—5], 6—13, 
14—20, XV. I—XVl. 21, Xvil. 1—18, xviii. 1—xix. 18, xix. 19—21, 
SOS. Ty Pes 4—6, 7—10, LI—I5, XX]. I—-xxil. 53 xxii. 6—-21, 
De Werte: i. 1—3, 4—8, g—20, ii. 1—iii, 22; iv. 1—11, V. 
I—I4, Vl. I—8, 9—17, vil. 1—8, 9—17, viii. 16, 7—12 (13), ix. 
I—11 (12), 13—21, x. 1—7, 8—11, xi. 1—13 (14), 15-—19; xii. 
I—6, 7—12, 13—17, 18—xiil. 10, Xill, r1—18, xiv. 1s, 6—13, 
Mae 20 oe XV< 3 ——XV1, 1, XVI. 2-—11, 12—16, 29—~23, Xvi. te 
XV1ll. I—24, X1x. 1—8, 9, 10, I1—16, 17—21, xx. 1—3, 4—6, 
7—10, II—I15, XX1. I—xxil. 5, xxii.6—21. Ewanp: i. 1—3, 4—8, 
DegrO ) Me IRM, 20 SAV. 1, 2-11, (Ve I 14) Vie Oe iee 
12—17, vil. 1—8, 9—17}; Vil. 1, 2—6, 7—13, ix. 1—12, 13—21, 
oo) X11, XL 1145 XL) 1§——19, “xii. r—17, 18-=xili 16, oxic 
11—18, xiv. I—5, 6—13, 14—20; XV. I—4, 5—XvVi. I, xvi. 2—9, 
10, II, 12—21, xvill. 1—18, xviii, 1—24; xix. I—I10, r1—16, 
17—xx. 6, xx. 7—10, 11—15, xxl. I—8, 9—xxii. 5, xxii. 6—9, 
a au Sees 1. I—3, 4—8, 9—20, ii. 1—iiil. 

2 > Ve Tq, Vie I-17 Vi. I-17, Vill. -1-—S, 6—ix. 31. s.3 = 
m1. 14, Xl. I5—19, Xi. I—xiv. 5, xiv. 6—20, xv. I—xvi. 1, xvi. 
oe I—XIX. TO, XIX. T1—XxiL 5, xxii. 6—21. Yau: a 
fee UL 22; Iv. I—vill. 4, vill, 2—xi, 18, xi, 19—xivy co, 
XV.) I—XVl. 17, XVll. I—Xvill. 24, xix. 11—xxi, 8, xxi. Q—XXll. 5 ; 
Xxil. 10O—21. 

It is more interesting to observe the methods of grouping adopted 
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by the several authorities. Most of the English commentators break 
up the book, after the introduction and conclusion have been 
removed, into two unequal parts (i. 4—iii. 22, iv. 1—xxii. 5), a 
modification of the scheme of Bengel, who divides the whole book 
into (i) introitus (i. I—iii, 22), (ii) ostensio (iv. 1—xxii. 5), 
(ili) conclusio (xxii. 6—21). In his Historical N. 7’. Mr Moffatt 
has departed from this tradition, seeing in the Apocalypse four 
heptads (seven letters, seven seals, seven trumpets, seven vials), 
followed by two visions, a vision of doom and a vision of the end. 
Of the Germans, De Wette makes the second part of the book begin 
at xii. 1, while Volkmar places the break at the end of c. ix.; Ewald 
adopts a sevenfold division (i. 1—20 + xxil. 1—21, il.—iii., iv.—vi., 
Vilil,— xi. 4, Xl. 15—Xiv. 20, XV.—xvill., xix. 1—xxii. 5); Holtzmann 
has seventeen sections, placing in the right-hand column vii. 1—17, 
X. I—xl. 14, Xll. I—xiv. 5, xvii, I—xix. 10, xxi. 1—xxil. 5 which 
largely coincide with the portions of the book which have been 
thought to be of Jewish origin; while Zahn, who believes in the 
unity of the Apocalypse, is attracted by the theory that the body 
of the work falls into eight successive visions. 

The division of the book at the end of c. xi. into two nearly 
equal sections, which is suggested in this chapter, recommended 
itself in the sixteenth century to the Spanish Jesuit Alcasar, but 
in connexion with a widely different system of interpretation'; to 
the present writer it has occurred independently, upon a study of 
the facts. 


1 See c. xviii. 


LY. 


UNITY OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


In the attempt which has been made to establish the existence 
of a definite plan in the Apocalypse it is assumed that the book 
is a literary unity. This point, however, has been and still is 
hotly disputed by scholars of the first rank, and it demands a 
separate and somewhat prolonged examination. 

1. The book creates a prima facie impression that it proceeds 
from one author or editor. The first and last chapters claim to 
be written by the same person (1. I, 4, 9, xxii. 8); and that the 
first three chapters and the last two or three have come from the 


same hand may be shewn by simply placing in parallel columns 
the ideas and phraseology which they have in common. 


1, Tp XX, 0: 

a A a a a a 
delEas tots SovAors aitod a SetEat tots SovAots adtod & 
det yevérOar év Taye. det yevéoOar ev Taxer. 

rhe xo 


A c 3 , nw 
PaKaplos Oo avaywuwoKwY Kal OL paKapLOs O THPMV TOYS Aoyouvs 
> LZ AS , n cal Lal 
akovovTes TOUS AOyous THs TeO- THS Tpodyteias Tov BiBAcov 


, ‘\ a 

PNTELAS Kal THPOVYTES KTA, TOUTOU, 
Ls, XK; TO, 

€ a Kal ‘\ > 4 c \ ‘\ > , > 

6 yap pos éyyvs. 0 KaLpos yap eyyvs éorw. 
i, 8. Noh Oy Seat eh, 

l4 > \ + 

eyo eit TO aAda Kal 7d @, éy® 76 adda Kat Td Oo. 
ae ie roe pay 

PY , > © - « > a 

eyo yt 0 TpaTOS Kal O €o- 6 TpATOS Kal 6 ~xyaTos. 

XaTos. 
he : See 


A lal , Q a 
7O Tvedpa Eve TO wvedua Kal y vin A€yovew. 


UNITY OF THE 
ee 


TO vikOvTe dvdow «rr. (cf. ii. TI, 
29, 26,40. 5). £2, 22): 

Dem E Es 
od py adixnOA ek tod Oavdarov 
Tod devrépov. 

li, 28. 

id > “a ~ > 4 My: 
daow auTw TOV aoTEpa TOV 
Tpwivor. 

Wis Tr. 
»” vA 
EPpXOMaL TAXV. 

ui. T2. 

a“ a > A ¢ 
ms Kaivyis lepovoardnm 7 

D 


, > la) 3 
KataBaivovca ék TOV ovpavo 
5. cal a 
GTO TOV Geod pov. 
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xxi. 7. 
0 vikOv KANpovopnoet TadTa. 


xx. .0. 
SiN , c 4 , 
€7l TOUVUTWV O devtEpos Oavaros 
3 ”. 2 / 3 
ov« exe e€ovoiay (cf. v. 14, xxi. 8). 
Xxli. 16. 


SA RCs ur) \ € heed 
EYW ELLL...0 ATTYHP...O TpPWLvos. 


SSSI Te 
> MS a” 4 
idod Epxopat TAY, 
KML 2 
\ , XN esr > 4 
Thv TOhW THv ayiav ‘lepovcadym 
\ * 
kawvny eoov KataBaivovcav 
€k Tod otpavod ard TOD Geod. 


2. Such coincidences leave no doubt that the same writer 


has been at work in cc. 1—iiL, xx.—xxil. But though they are 


most numerous in the beginning and end of the book, traces of 
literary unity are not wanting elsewhere, as the following examples 
will shew. 

ive oL. Pepe tis 


belEw cor & bet yevéo Oar. detEar...a Set yever bau. 


iv. 2. TO: 


LZ > , 
éyevopnv év mvevpatu e€yevopnnv ev TVEVPAaTL, 


iv. 6. Vin) 25 


os Odd\acca baXdivy. cloov ws Oaraccav vaXrivny. 


Soh, ai 


Rae 
n pila Aaveid. 


ie 


4 pila Kat TO yevos Aaveis, 


g-7'6; 
> / « Cal / e 
éeroinoev nuas Baoideiay, iep- 
ets TO Ded. 


Vs. Os 
>. 14 > ‘ a“ cal c n~ 
étolinoas aitovs TO Ged nyav 
Baotreiav Kai iepets. 


BS dip KOT, 


lal lal lal a 4 
9 KXEls TOD ppéatos THS aBUa- THY KrAEtv THS GBVooor. 
cov. 


pe Leetat 


bt / 3 ~ ¢ « 
TO TPOTW7TOV QvUTOV WS O 
‘ ¢ 4 > “~ e 
Kat Ob TOOES QaUVUTOV WS 
apes. 


HALOS, 
, 
oTvAot 


€ , > a 4 x 
ot modes advTod Spoor yadAKoXL- 
Bavy ws ev kapivw TeTupopméevys 
aR cw > A c eye Xr 
Kal 4 OYts adrod ws 0 HALOS KTA, 


xlviil 
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XL Us 
»” 

28007 por kddapos...A€ywv Eyetpe 
kat wérpyo ov TOV vaov. 

xi 7. 
7d Onplov 70 avaBatvov éx THs 
aBvaocov. 

XIl, 9; 

c > 

5 Spaxay & péyas 6 Opis O ap- 
xatos, 6 Kadovpevos dua Boros 
Kal 0 TATaVasS. 

Ses: 
Leyes TO TvEdpa. 

>a hee 2 
Y ex > , 
Spovov viov avOpwrov. 

XVan Oe 

fh \ \ 40 
meprelwopmeéevor mepl Ta oT70y 
lavas xpvoas, 

KVie T'S. 
+ ¢ / 
epxopar ws KAETTYHS. 

XV 1. 
éAdAnoev pet pod Ré€ywv 
Actpo Seféw vou 7d Kpipa THs 

/, 

Topvys. 

Kis 12; 
ot 6¢0arpol 


TUpOS. 


> a 
QuToOv 


prose 


APOCALYPSE 


KE ES. 
> , , Aaa & 
clyev pétpov KaAapLoVv XpYT Ov vo. 
peTpyoy THY TOAW... 

xvil. 8. 

a Ua 
peddet avaBaivew éxkrHs aBvo- 
cov. 

XOe, HE 
A , 
6 3dus 6 dpxaios, ds éorw diG- 
BoXos Kat 0 caTavas. 


ii, 7 ete. 
XA lal 4 
TO wvevpa eye 

1 RS; 

Af en > , 
Spotov viov avOpwr7ov. 

D3 
meprelwamevov pos TOLS. LAT- 
rots Covnv xpvoav. 

HL) 3. 

n&o os KrAETTNS. 

So SUEY 
éXMdrAnoev pet epod éyov 
Aedpo SeiEw cou Thy vpn. 


ry al. 
ot é6dOarpot adrod as pr 
TUpPOS. 


3. It is clear from these instances, which might be multiplied, 


that the hand of the man who wrote cc. i.—iii., xx.—xxil., has been 
busy throughout the book. This in itself may not mean more than 
that he has acted as editor of the whole. But there are other 
indications of unity, running through large sections of the book, 
which carry us some steps further. Certain symbolical figures 
reappear at intervals in contexts which deal with widely different 
subjects. Though, as we have seen, the eleventh and twelfth 
chapters are separated by a marked cleavage, the Lamb and 
the Beast appear on both sides of it; the Lamb occurs in cc. v., Vi., 


ViL, XiL, X1V., XV., XVIL, X1X., XX1., XxiL, Le. practically throughout 
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the book from c. v. onwards, and the Beast in c¢. xi. as well as in 
ce. Xill., XIV., XV., XV, XVii, xix., xx. The figure of Hades as 
a companion of Death occurs in cc. i, vi, xx. There are certain 
unusual words and forms which are common to every part of 
the Apocalypse, or are found throughout great sections or in 
passages which are widely separated; e.g. dBvacos (cc. ix., Xi., 


_ XViL, xx.), adcceéy to hurt (ii, vi, vii, ix., xi, xxii), Bacavopds 


(ix., X1v., xvill.), dadnwa (xii., Xiii., xix.), dpaxwv (Xii., xii, xvi., xx.), 


_ evaryyerifer. active (x., xiv.), Opovos (i, ii, iii, iv., v., Vi., Vii, Vill, 


ed. XI, Xiil., XIV, X0ij-X1t., Xx. XXi., xxi), cadpa: (Vil, Xvi.), 


: : i phen ee ; ne 
KpvoTa@AXos (iV., XXIL.), weytoray (Vi., XVill.), weroupavyua (vii, 


: - : ee : ; aoe ; 
-Xiv., Xix.), woduvey (ill, Xiv.), olxovpévy (ill., xii, xvi.), wavTo- 


Kparop (i., iv., X1., XV., XVL., XIx., xxi.), cuvKowwwvely, -vos (i., XVill.), 


_odatery (v., Vi. Xlll., Xvill.), dappakia, Padppaxorv, pappuaxos (ix., 


/ 


XVlil., XX1., XXIL), PudAn (V., XV., XV, XVL, Xx1.), yapaypa (xiil., 
Xlv., XV, xix., xx.) Still more striking as an indication of an 
underlying unity is the resumption in c. xv. of the series of sevenfold 


" visitations which began in ¢. vi.; as there were seven seal-openings 


and seven trumpet-blasts in the first half of the book, so the 
second has its seven bowls full of the seven last plagues. The 
cumulative force of this evidence is sufficient to create a strong 
presumption that the writer who announces his name in the 
prologue has been at work throughout the book. The impress 
of his peculiar style is to be seen in every part of it. 

4. These considerations have not deterred modern scholars 
from regarding the Apocalypse as a composite work and attempting 
in some cases to resolve it into its sources. 

Suggestions in this direction were hazarded in the seventeenth 
century by Grotius (1644)' and Hammond (1653)”, and early in the 
nineteenth century by Vogel (1811—16)* and Bleek (1822)4 
( Weizsicker (1882)° reopened the question with a suggestion that 


the author, although his hand may be seen throughout, made 
free use of older material. In the same year his pupil |Vélter® 


1 Annotationes ad N.T. view. , 
2 Paraphrases and Annotations upon 5 In Th. Litteraturzeitung, 1882, p.78f. 
the N.T. 6 In Die Entstehung der Apok. (1882— 


3 Commentationes vii de Apoc. Ioannis. 5). Volter has recently published a re- 
4In the Berlin Th. Zeitschrift, ii. cast of his theory (Die Offenbarung 
p. 240ff. Bleek afterwards revoked his Johannis neu wntersucht u. erléutert, 
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started a more ambitious theory, according to which Apoe. i. 4—6, 
iv. 1—v. 10, vi. r—17, Vil. 1—8, Vili, 1—13, 1x. I—2I, Xl. 1419, 
xiv. 1, 3, 6, 7, 14-20, xviii, I—24, XIX. I—IO0, make up the 
original Apocalypse, which Vélter would assign to A.D. 624 ¢¢. XK. 
1—xi. 13, xiv, 8, xvii. 1—18 were added in A.D. 68—70, and the 
rest of the book was contributed by successive editors in the time 
of Trajan and Hadrian ; three such later redactions are distinguished, 
viz. (1) cc, xii, 1—17, xix. 11—xxi. 8; (2) V. 1114, Vi. 9—17, 
xii. 11, Xlii., xiv. 1, 5, 912, XV.—XV1., XVll. I a, XIX. 20f., XX. I, 20, 
xxi. g—xxii. 5, 6—19; (3) i. I—3, 7, 8, 9—lil. 22, v. 6b, xiv. 13, 
xVi. 15, xix. 10 b, 13 b, xxii. 7a, 12, 13, 16, 17, 20—21. In 1886 
a new vein was struck by a pupil of Harnack, Eberhard (Vischer'’, 
who set to work on the hypothesis that the Apocalypse of John is 
a Christian adaptation of a Jewish original ; the specifically Christian 
portions of the book are i—iii., v. g—14, vii. 9—17, xii. gf., xiv. 
[—5) 12, 13, XV. 3; XV. 15, XVil. 14, ix. 9D, 13,55 Sie x 
sb—8, xxii. 6—21, together with a few words. interpolated in ix. 
11, Xi. 8, I5, XV. 3) XVil. 0; XX. 4, Xl, 14, 23. - Vhesyesr-rege 
produced the theory of eT which assumed two Jewish 
sources, one (x) written under Nero, and a second (3) under Titus. 
To x Weyland attributes i. 10, 12—17, 19, iv.—vi., vil. I—17, vii. 
=ix,, Xl 14—18, XIV. 14-20, XV. 5, XVL 17 b-20; XVIL_— xvi 
xix. I—6, xxl. g—27, xxli. 1—11, 14f.; to. X. I—xl. 13, Xl. I— 
10, 12—18, xiii., xiv. 6—11, xv. 2—4, xvl. 13, 14, 16, xix. 11—21, 
XX., Xxl. 1—8; to the Christian redactor he leaves 1.—1iii., v. 6—14, 
xi. 19, Xll, LI, 17¢, XIV. I—5, 12—13, Xv. 1, 6—8, xvi. I—17 4, 
21, xix. 7—I0, 13 b, xxli, 12, 13, 16—21. Other theories based 
on the assumption of a Jewish source or sources are those of 
_J, Holtzmann’, who assumes a Jewish Grundschrift of the age of Nero, — 
in which was incorporated an older Jewish apocalypse written 
under Caligula ; ees rhe who regards the Apocalypse as a 
(Christian book embodying Jewish fragments (xi. 1—13, xii., xiii, 
XIV. I—20, XVll, I—xXix. 2, XIX. II—xx. I0, xxi. 9—xxli. 5). 
, Spitta® distinguishes three sources answering to the three series of 
sevenfold judgements—a Seal source, which is Christian (c. A.D. 60), 
a Trumpet and a Vial source, which are Jewish ; the present form 
of the book being ascribed to a Christian redactor. (Erbes*, on the 
other hand, believing the book to be entirely of Christian origin, 
finds in it three Christian sources belonging respectively to the 
reigns of Caligula, Nero, and Domitian. 


5. ‘To the present writer it appears that most of the hypotheses 
which exercised the ingenuity of Germany during the ten years 


1904), in which he distinguishes (1) an 2 Th. Tydschrift, 1886, p. 454 fi. 
Apocalypse of John a.p. 65, (2) an Y Gea Volkes Teta eo Ene ff. 
Apocalypse of Cerinthus, a.p. 70, and 4 Les origines littéraires et la compo- 
(3) the work of a redactor of the time of sition de ’ Apoc. (Paris, 1887). 

Trajan. 5 Die Offenbarung Johannis (1884). 


1 Texte u. Untersuchungen, mu. 3 ® Die Off. Joh. (1891). 
(1886). : 
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that followed Weizsicker’s first pronouncement ignored the funda- 
mental conditions of the problem. No theory with regard to the 
sources of the Apocalypse can be satisfactory which overlooks the 
internal evidence of its essential unity (§§ 1—3). The book has 
clearly passed through the hands of an individual who has left his 


mark on every part of it; if he has used old materials freely, 


they have been worked up into a form which is permeated by his 
own personality. This has been so far recognized by more recent 
criticism that less drastic methods are now being used to account 
for the literary phenomena of the work. 


In 1886, after the completion of Voélter’s theory, Weizsicker 


~ suggested that the apparent lack of cohesion in certain passages is 


due to the interpolation of fragments which are not from the 
author’s pen, specifying cc. viii. 1—8, xii. I—10, xili., xvil., which 
he assigned to the reigns of Nero, Vespasian, and Domitian. An 
entirely new view was propounded by|Gunkel in his epoch-making 
Schipfung und Chaos (1894). Breaking loose at once from the 
prevalent view of the Apocalypse as a mere interpretation of local 
contemporary history, and from the tendency to frame elaborate 
schemes for its division into ‘sources,’ he saw in the book the out- 
come of a long course of apocalyptic traditions which in some cases 
went back to the Creation-myths of Babylonia. Gunkel’s Chaos 
was followed in the next year by Bousset’s Antichrist!, a book 
succeeded in 1896 by its author’s important commentary on the 
Apocalypse*. Bousset, while recognizing the essential unity of the 
Apocalypse, believes with Weizsicker that certain contexts in it are 
fragments of older works, and with Gunkel finds traces of apoca- 
lyptic traditions in the writer's own work. Still more recently a 
contribution has been made to the subject by Professor Johannes 
| Weiss of Marburg’. According to his view, the original Apoca- 
lypse of John was written before 70, and included i. 4—6, 9—10, 
Ii, lil., 1V., V., VL, Vil, 1x., Xiil..7—12, xiii, 11—18, xiv. 14—20, 
xx. I—I0, II—I5, xxi. I—4, xxii. 35; in its present form the 
book was issued at the end of the reign of Domitian by an editor 
who was not the original Apocalyptist. 


6. It is impossible to contemplate the flood of literature on 
the composition of the Apocalypse which the last quarter of a 
century has called forth without asking the question whether 
there is any solid ground for the assumption which underlies it 

1 Der Antichrist in der Ueberlieferung _ beitet (1896). 
des Judenthums, des N.T. wu. der alten 5 Die Offenbarung des Johaniis: ein 
Kirche (1895). Beitrag zur Literatur- u. Religions- 
2 Die Ofenbarung Johannis neu bear- _ geschichte (1904). 
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all. It is taken for granted by some recent authorities’ that the 
Apocalypse is a composite work. But does this conviction rest on 
more than the reiterated assertion of writers who have found in 
the analysis of the book a fascinating field for intellectual exercise ? 
When the enquirer investigates the grounds on which the hypo- 
thesis of compilation rests, they are seen to be such as the fol- 
lowing: (a) the presence of well defined breaks in the thread of the 
movement, as e.g. after ili. 22, vil. 17, 1X. 21, Ki. 10, xii. 18, XIV. 20; 
xvi. 21; (b) the treatment of the same idea more than once under 
different points of view; thus the 144,000 of vu. 4 ff. reappear 
under another aspect in xiv. 1 ff, and the Beast of xiii. I in 
c. xvii.; the New Jerusalem of xxi. 9 does not altogether corre- 
spond with the New Jerusalem of xxi. 2; (c) the representation 
of the Last Judgement at two widely separated stages in the 
development of the book, i.e. in xiv. 14 ff, and xx. 11 ff; (d) the 
different aspects of Christian thought revealed by the descriptions 
of Christ in i. 13 ff, v. 6, xiv. 14, and of the Church in xii. 1 ff, 
Xvil. 7, xxl. 2; (e) the different dates which seem to be postulated 
by cc. xi 1 ff, xiii, 18, xvii, 10 f. Such a list of seeming 
inconsistencies is formidable until it is taken to pieces and 
examined in detail. But when this has been done, it will be 
found that the weight of the objections is greatly diminished. 
The phenomena which suggest diversity of authorship admit for 
the most part of another explanation; they may well be due to 
the method of the author or the necessities of his plan. Indeed 
the last head is the only one which demands serious consideration 
from those who advocate the unity of the book. If. xi. 1 implies 
that the Temple at Jerusalem was still standing, and xvii. 10 that 
Vespasian’s reign had not yet ended, while the general tenor of 
the book points to the reign of Domitian, it is clear that as far as 
these passages are concerned the Apocalypse must be admitted to 
contain fragments of an older work; but a reference to the com- 
mentary will shew, it is hoped, that even in these contexts the 
inference is far from being certain, 


1 H.g. by Bousset in Hncycl. Biblica Apocalypse can no 1 : 
i, 205: “tit seems to be settled that the ae a HERA eat.” Carano tae 
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7. That the author of the Apocalypse made free use of any 
materials to which he had access and which were available for his 


purpose, is highly probable. But did he transfer large masses of | 


earlier apocalyptic writing to his own work, in such a manner as 


to make his book a compilation or to detract from its unity ? 


Was this his method of dealing with the works of older 
_ apocalyptists? It so happens that we are in a position to give 


a definite answer to the second of these questions. The writer of 


the N.T. apocalypse has made large use of the apocalyptic portions 
of the Old Testament. He refers to the Book of Daniel in some 


_ forty-five places (Apoc. i. I, 7, 13, 14, 17, 19, 20, li. 10, 18, iv. I, 


Bee eae uit is 20. x. A, X12. 7, 03,15, 18, 50. 35-7 f,, Fd, 
Seater. 7,0, 15, XIV, 14, Xvi EN, 18 f, xvii. 3,5, 8482. evan. 2. 
20, Xix. 6, 12, xx. 4, 11 £, 15, xxi. 27, xxii. 5 f., 10), and the Books of 


_ Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah are used with almost equal frequency, 


while the other Prophets, the Psalter, and the Pentateuch are often 
in view. No book in the New Testament is so thoroughly steeped 
in the thought and imagery of the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet the 


_ writer has not once quoted the Old Testament, and rarely uses 


its tpsissima verba. Seldom does he borrow from it a scene 
or the suggestion of a vision without modifying the details, 
departing from his original with the utmost freedom, or combining 
features which have been brought together from different contexts. 


This method of using Old Testament materials runs through 


the whole of the Apocalypse, and is characteristic of the book. 
Whether the writer is indebted to non-canonical apocalypses is 
less certain, but if he is, he has followed the same principle. 
There is no evidence that any one of them has served him as 


a ‘source’; coincidences between the work of John and the extant 


Jewish books are nearly limited to minor points connected with 
the imagery and diction. Under the circumstances it is more 
than precarious to postulate sources of which nothing is known’, 
For these reasons it has been assumed in this edition that the 
Apocalypse of John is a literary unity. It may be added that, as 


1 See c. xiii. | 2 See ce. il., xiii. 2 See ¢. xiii. 
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the work has progressed, this assumption has grown into a convic- 
tion. Everywhere the presence of the same creative mind has 
made itself felt, and features which at first sight appeared to be 


foreign to the writer’s purpose were found on nearer view to be 
necessary to the development of his plan. It is impossible to 
justify in this place an impression which depends upon an 


examination of the text, but in the commentary the reader will 
find the details on which it rests, and he is asked to reserve his 
judgement until he has completed his study of the book’. 


1 Tt is not the intention of these re- 
marks to deny that the Apocalypse, as 
we have received it, may be a reissue by 
the writer of the original work in an 
enlarged or amended form; such a view 
does not militate against the essential 


unity of the book. On the other hand 
the theory proposed by Prof. J. Weiss 
(supra, p.xlvii) presents difficulties which 
to the present writer seem to be greater 
than those which it seeks to remove. 


V. 


DESTINATION. 


1. The Apocalypse of John professes to be an encyclical 
addressed to the Christian societies in seven of the cities of Asia 
(Apoc. 1. 4 "lwdvyns tais érra éxxrAnoiars tals év th’ Acia; tb. 11 
0 Brérrevs yparpor eis BuBdiov Kat méurpov tats érra éxxAnotats, 
eis "Edecov Kai eis Suvpvav cat eis Wépyapov Kal eis Ovatespay 
Kat eis Lapders Kal eis DiraderAdiav cai eis AaodsKiav). 

2. At the end of the first century the peninsula known as 
Asia Minor? seems to have embraced six provinces, Asia, Bithynia 
(including Pontus), Galatia, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Lycia (including 
Pamphylia)?. The Province of Asia had been created as far back 
as the year B.C. 129? out of the domains bequeathed to the Senate 
by Attalus III, the last king of Pergamum. Ultimately it 
included Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, and the three Phrygian dioeceses 
of Cibyra, Apamea, and Synnada, besides certain islands in the 
Aegean Sea off the’ western coast’. Thus constituted, the 
province was bounded on the north by Bithynia, on the east 
by Galatia, and on the south by Lycia; on the west it was 
washed by the Aegean; inland, it reached a distance from the 
coast of about 300 English miles, while its greatest length was 
about 260°. In the region which falls under our consideration 
four rivers, the Caicus, the Hermus, the Cayster, and the Maeander, 

1 On the history of this term see Hort, i. p. 177. 
First Epistle of St Peter, p. 165, 4 On these see V. Chapot, La province 
2 For the last three see Hort, op. cit., romaine proconsulaire d’ Asie, p. 82 ff. 


evn ote 5 The frontier is carefully defined by 
> Marquardt, Rom. Staats-Verwaltung, Chapot, p. 85. 
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descended to the sea from the highlands of the interior, and three 
considerable ranges of hills, Sipylus, Tmolus, and Messogis, mounted 
up to the highlands from the coast. 

3. In the Greek Old Testament Asia is mentioned only by 
the writers of the Books of the Maccabees, who use it to represent 
the dominions of the Seleucid dynasty (1 Macc. vii. 6, Kh. WS 
xii, 39, xiii. 32; 2 Mace. iii. 3, x. 24; 3 Mace. 1. 14; 4 Mace. li 
20). . But in the New Testament, under the Empire, the case is 
different. Asia is named by St Luke, St Paul, St Peter, and 
St John (Acts ii. 9, vi. 9, xvi. 6, xix. 10, 22, 26f,, xx. 4, 16, 18, XxL 
27, xxiv. 18, xxvii. 2; Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 19; 2 Cor. 1. 8; 
2 Tim. i. 15; 1 Pet. i. 1; Apoc. i. 4), and by all in the sense 
familiar at the time. “Asia in the New Testament,’ wrote 
Dr Lightfoot in 1865, “is always Proconsular Asia”?; and his 
dictum has not been seriously shaken by the researches of the last 
forty years. In Acts ii. 9 f, indeed, Phrygia is distinguished from 
Asia and linked to Pamphylia; but by Phrygia in that place is 
probably meant the non-Asian region of Phrygia, as in Acts xvi. 
6, xvill. 23%. But whatever may be the practice of St Luke or 
St Paul in reference to the use of the name ‘ Asia,’ it is certain 
that the province of Asia is contemplated by St Peter in 1 Pet. 
1 1 (rapemidynpous Svacmopads Ilovrov, Taratias, Kamrasoxias, 
*Actas, cal Buvvias), where, as Dr Hort says, “the five names 
coincide precisely with the five names that make up the titles of 
the four provinces of the Roman Empire into which Asia Minor, 
the southern littoral eventually excepted, was divided in and after 
the reign of Tiberius; and it would need strong positive evidence 
to refute the consequent presumption that the territory denoted... 
was the territory of these four Roman provinces*.” In Apoe. i. 4 
the inclusion of Western Phrygia in ‘Asia’ is implied by the 
enumeration among Asiau cities of Laodicea on the Lycus, which 
belonged to the divecesis Cibyratica. 


1 Galatians, p. 19, 0.6. The province 2 Blass (comm. on Acts, pp. 52, 176) 
was assigned to the Senate by Augustus, contends that in these peseacen ike = 
A.D. 27, and was from that date to the Western Asia Minor; but see Ramsay 
time of Diocletian administered by a in Hastings, D.B. iii. 177. 


Proconsul (av@iqaros). 3 First Epistle of St Peter, p. 157 
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4. If the Apocalypse was directed to the Churches of Roman 
Asia, it was natural that it should be sent in the first instance to 
the greater cities of the province. Asia was remarkable for the 


number and wealth of its cities. Pliny (H. N. v. 29) mentions 


_ nine which were distinguished by being the centres of a conventus: 


viz. Adramyttium, Alabanda, Apamea, Ephesus, Laodicea on the 
Lycus, Pergamum, Sardis, Smyrna, Synnada; and to these Cyzicus, 
Philomelium, and Tralles should be added?. A long list might 
be made of less important but yet considerable towns, such as 
Colossae, Dorylaeum, Eumenia, Hierapolis, Magnesia on the 
Maeander, Miletus, Philadelphia, Priene, Thyatira; the total 
number of townships in the province is stated by contemporary 
writers to have been 500, or even 1000% “No province,” writes 
Aristides of Smyrna in the second century, “has so many cities, 
nor are even the greatest cities of other provinces comparable 
to the cities of Asia’.” 


keen though friendly rivalry, as the local coins and inscriptions 


Between the larger towns there was a 


testify. If Ephesus proclaims herself 4 rpérn cal peyiorn wntpo- 
moms Ths “Acias*, Smyrna, not to be outdone by her neighbour, 
claims to be both a pytpémons, and mpotn THs “Acias Kadret 
Kal peyé0e, Kal ANaumpotatn®; while Pergamum, the old capital, 
The title 
untpoons is also assumed by Cyzicus, Laodicea on the Lycus, 
Sardis, Synnada, and Tralles*, Magnesia on the Maeander, though 


is, like Ephesus and Smyrna, a rpotn pentpoTrons. 


it cannot rise to this dignity, is described on coins as the seventh 
city of Asia’. 

5. In the light of these facts it is not at first sight easy to 
explain the principle on which the Apocalyptic list of seven has 


been formed. Why does it include two comparatively small 


1 Marquardt, op. cit. p. 185. 

2 Marquardt, p. 182, J. Weiss, art. 
Kleinasien in Herzog-Hauck, x. 543. 

3 Aristides of Smyrna xlii. (= xxiii. ed. 
Keil, p. 34) odre yap méders Tooavras ov- 
deula an TOv racav mapéxeTar, ore 67 
Tas ye meyloras To.avras ; see also Diod. 
xvii. 5, and Seneca, Ep. 102, 21. Cf. 
Mommeen, Provinces,i.p.354. According 
toBeloch (Zur Bevilkerungsgeschichte des 
Alterthums), cited by Dobschiitz (Chris- 


tian Life, E. Tr., p. 382), both Ephesus 
and Smyrna had in the time of Augustus 
a population of 200,000, and Pergamum 
in the middle of the second century con- 
tained from 120,000 to 180,000 souls. 

4 CIG 2992. 

5 CI1G3179, 3205; Dittenberger, Orient. 
Gr. inseriptiones select. ii, p. 159 f. 

6 Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico di 
Antichita Romane, i. p. 731. 

7 Mommsen, Provinces, p. 329. 
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towns, Thyatira and Philadelphia, while Tralles and Magnesia, 
Hierapolis and Colossae, Alexandria Troas and Adramyttium, 
Miletus and Halicarnassus, Dorylaeum and Synnada, are passed 
by? Some at least of these cities had Christian communities 
before the end of the first century; under Trajan, Ignatius of 
Antioch addressed letters to Churches at Tralles and Magnesia; 
under Nero, St Paul spent the first day of the week with brethren 
at; Troas!, and recognized a “Church of the Laodiceans” and the 
presence of Christians at Hierapolis®. 

It is true that the first three cities in St John’s list were by 
common consent rpatar THs “Acias, and they stand in the order 
which would naturally be followed, at least by a resident at 
Ephesus. Moreover Ephesus, Smyrna, and Pergamum were in 
direct communication with one another by the great road which 
the Romans had constructed shortly after their occupation of 
Asia. So far then both the selection of the names and their order 
are easy to understand. But why should not the Apocalyptic 
messenger have been sent on from Pergamum to Cyzicus or to 
Troas? why was his course at this point diverted to the inland 
towns of Thyatira, Sardis and Philadelphia, and brought to an 
end in the valley of the Lycus? The true answer is doubtless that 
which is given by Professor Ramsay: “all the Seven Cities stand 
on the great circular road that bound together the most populous, 
wealthy, and influential part of the Province, the west-central 
region®.” “They were the best points on the circuit to serve as 
centres of communication with seven districts: Pergamum for the 
north... ; Thyatira for an inland district on the north-east and east; 
Sardis for the wide middle valley of the Hermus; Philadelphia 
for Upper Lydia... ; Laodicea for the Lycus Valley and for Central 
Phrygia...; Ephesus for the Cayster and lower Maeander Valleys 
and coasts; Smyrna for the lower Hermus Valley and the North 
Ionian coasts*.” Planted at these seven centres, the Apocalypse 
would spread through their neighbourhoods, and from thence to 
the rest of the province. A Roman road led from Pergamum to 


1 Acts xx. 7 if. 


3 Letters, p. 183. 
2) Coljiiveniy, 13, 16. Ames 


<0 ps Tor. 
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Adramyttium and Troas, and another direct to Cyzicus; other 
roads connected Philadelphia with Dorylaeum, and Laodicea with 
Apamea and Synnada, and with Cibyra. From Ephesus a great 
road passed through Magnesia, Tralles and Laodicea, and crossing 
Galatia and Cappadocia ultimately reached the Euphrates!; a 
branch road entered Syria through the ‘Cilician Gates.’ Thus 
the route prescribed in the Apocalypse provided for the circulation 
of the book throughout the Churches of the entire province and 
beyond it. 


6. Some account of the cities to which the book was origin- 


be gathered from so accessible a book as Professor Ramsay’s 
Letters to the Seven Churches?. Here it may suffice to place 
before the student the general conditions of the life into which 
Christianity entered when it established itself in the cities of Asia. 


(i) At Ephesus by custom the Proconsul landed on his entry 
into the Province*®, and the city was regarded as the seat of the 
provincial government. But it retained at least the forms of 
municipal independence, and its civic life was full and many- 
sided. During the Roman period the population was divided into 
six tribes (gvAai), which were again divided into thousands 
(xtAtactves). Local affairs were in the hands of three assemblies, 
a council (BovAy), which in a.D. 104 consisted of 450 members 
probably elected in equal numbers from each of the tribes ; a senate 
(yepovoia), which seems to have been charged with the finance of 
public worship‘ or perhaps with municipal finance in general, and 
the care of public monuments; and the popular assembly, which 
bore the familiar name of ecclesia’. Each assembly had its ypaypareis, 
and the ypappareis rod dypov possessed an authority which as we 
learn from the Acts (xix. 25) could make itself respected even by an 
angry mob. 

In the life of Ephesus commerce occupied no less important a 
place than local politics, The silting up of the harbour had indeed 
begun to threaten the city’s command of the seas, but Strabo was 
able to report that in every other respect it was growing in 
prosperity day by day, and that Asia within the Taurus had no 
market that could vie with it’, Foreign trade brought it into 


1 Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. of Asia Minor, 5 For the details see Hicks, op. cit., 
p.164ff. SeealsoM.Chapot’s chapter on _ iii. p. 68 ff.; Chapot, pp. 194—230. 
the public roads of Asia (pp. 358—368). 6 Strabo xiv, 24 7 dé rédus TH mpds Ta 
2 See pp. 210—430. dda evKapig rv rérwy avf&erar Kad’ 
3 Bergmann, De Asia, p. 30. Exdorny jucpav, eumoproy ovoa péy.orov 


4 Of. Hicks, Ancient GreckInscriptions, ray kara Thy’ Aclay Thy év7bs ToD Tadpov. 
ili. p. 76. 
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DESTINATION Ixi 
which from the first had been felt to be a serious rival of the 
Ephesian cult. It is worthy of remark that the worship of the 
Emperors’ did not present itself to the people of Ephesus in this 
light, and was even regarded as an ally of the local religion; a 
statue of Augustus was set up in the precinct of the Artemision’®, 
and Ephesus was proud to be the vewxopos of the Emperor as well 
as of her own goddess Artemis*, Indeed, there is abundance of 
evidence that in the cities of Asia generally the Caesar-worship was 
a welcome adjunct to the worship of the local deities*. 


Ex una disce omnes; the surroundings of the Church in 


Ephesus were more or less repeated in the other Asian cities, 


But each city had its special features, and something must be 


added in reference to these. 


(ii) Smyrna, the new city of the Diadochi, claimed, as we have 
seen, a primacy of beauty’. Approached by a long gulf which 
opened into a noble harbour, and crowned by an acropolis®, its 
natural advantages were in some respects superior to those of 
Ephesus. The city was worthy of its surroundings; its streets 
were straight and well paved; public buildings were numerous, 
including a library, an odeum, a stadium, a theatre, a temple of 
Homer (76 “Opypevov) with a portico attached to it, and other large 
two-storied porticoes’. The relations of Smyrna with Rome were 
excellent, and its loyalty received due recognition ; it was an wrbs 
libera and the centre of a conventus, and from A.D. 26 the proud 
possessor of an Augusteum erected in honour of Tiberius’®, a privilege 
which Ephesus at the time coveted in vain®. If Smyrna did not 
claim, like Ephesus, a special cult, it could boast a number of 
temples, conspicuous among which were those of the Sipylene 
Cybele and the local Zeus. The public games of Smyrna” were 
noted for their magnificence, and it was one of the cities where 
periodical festivals were held under the authority of the Commune 
Asiae in honour of the Augusti4, On such occasions Christian 


1 On this see c. vii. 
2 Hicks, p. 37; Ramsay, Letters, 
mae. 

3 thas vewkopwy Ols (or Tpls) Kal ris 
*Apréudos is found on Ephesian coins ; 
see B. V. Head, Greek Coins of Lydia, 
p. cvil. 

4+ See Chapot, p. 424 ff. 

5 See p. lvii.; and Aristides of Smyrna, 
xli, (=xix. ed. Keil): Zudtpya ro ris 
’"Aclas dyadua, THs dé bwerépas eyKadrw- 
mona jyewovlas. Of. the Lite of Polycarp 
by Pionius, where the citizens are 
addressed as dydpes ol rhode TAs mepikad- 
Aods rédews karotxor (Lightfoot, Ignatius, 
iii. p. 462). 

5 See the description in Aristides, xv. 


(=xvii. ed. Keil). 

7 Strabo, xiv. 37 (646). 

8 The Augusteum in Smyrna was not, 
however, as Prof. Reid has pointed out 
to me, dedicated to Tiberius alone ; the 
mother of the Emperor and the Senate 
were included (Tac. ann. iv. 15). 

® A second neocorate was adjudged 
to Smyrna under Hadrian and a third 
under Sept. Severus (Head, Greek Coins 
of Ionia, p. 263). Cf. CIG 3266 rots év 
Lwipvy veois rav DeBacrav, CLG 3203 
vewkdpos Kata Ta ObypaTra THs lepwratns 
auvxdnrov, CIG 3386 darorloe unrpl Gedy 
Lurvanry Snvapia Sioxi\ca mevrakdotde 

1ONOf. Pavsans vl. 14: 1. 

11 Lightfoot, Ignatius, ili. p. 405. 
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citizens were doubtless placed in a position of peculiar peril, but at 
no season would they be regarded with favourable eyes by a 
population immersed in business and pleasure, devoted to the local 
cults, and proud of its loyalty to Rome and the Emperor’. — 

(iii) Pergamum, the old capital of the Attalids, still claimed an 
hegemony, in right of its ancient glories. The place possessed 
natural advantages which fitted it to sustain the character of 
leadership. ‘Beyond all other sites in Asia Minor it gives the 
traveller the impression of a royal city, the home of authority ; the 
rocky hill on which it stands is so huge, and dominates the broad 
plain of the Caicus so proudly and boldly*®.” The plain was one 
of the richest in Mysia*, and supplied the markets of the city ; the 
local trade in skins (dupOépar) prepared for the use of writers was so 
brisk that the material received its name from Pergamum’®. But 
the fame of Pergamum rested chiefly on its religious pre-eminence. 
A tetrad of local deities, Zeus Soter, Athena Nikephoros, Dionysos 
Kathegemon, Asklepios Soter®, presided over the city ; the temple 
of Athena almost crowned the acropolis, and beneath it, on the 
slope of the hill and visible from the agora, stood a great al fresco 
altar of the Pergamene Zeus. Still more celebrated was the Per- 
gamene cult of Asklepios, to whose temple there was ‘attached a 
school of'medicine which attracted sufferers from all quarters. But 
in Roman times the city prided itself above all upon its devotion 
to the worship of the Emperors. From the time of Augustus 
Pergamene coins bear the inscriptions O0EON CYTKAHTON, OEAN 
POMHN, OEON CEBACTON’. Inscriptions proclaim the dignity 
of the city as the first in Asia to erect a temple to Augustus®; and 
as it was the first, so it continued to be the chief Asian seat of the 
Emperor-cult. In the time of Hadrian it was already Sis vewxdpos, 
and an. inscription of the reign of Trajan mentions the vpvmdot Heod 
X<Bacrod kat Ges “Puns; the local priest of Zeus was proud to 
style himself also priest of the divine Augustus. In St John’s eyes 
this new cult was the crowning sin of Pergamum ; the city which 
had introduced the worship of the Augusti into Asia was the 
dwelling place, the very throne of Satan, who reigned from its 
acropolis ; and the Church which resided in it must expect to find 
itself in the forefront of the battle about to be fought between 
Christ and Antichrist. 


book of Greek and Latin Palaeography, 


suffered no decrease under Domitian; 
see Head, p. 273. 
* Strabo xiii, 4 (623) dye 8 rwa 


nyemoviay mpos tods rémovs rovrous 7d 


Ilépyamov, émipavhs médts Kal odd 
guvEvTUXHOATA xpdvoy Tois >ArraduKols 
Baciredor. 


3 Ramsay, Letters, p. 281. 

* Strabo lc. opddpa evddaiuova yay... 
aoxedov O€ Te THY apltorny THs Muctas, 

> Membrana Pergamena, ‘parchment’; 
see Gardthausen, Gr. Palaeographie, 
p. 39 f., or Maunde Thompson, Hand- 


2 Sbit. 

° The legends AQHNAC NIKH- 
POPOY, ACKAHTTIOY COTH- 
POC are frequenton coins of Pergamum- 
see Wroth, Greek Coins of Mysia, 
p. 128 ff. 

? Wroth, op. cit. p. 134 ff. E.g. CIG 
3548 7 Bovry Kal 6 Shuos Tay mpwrov 
vewxopwv Ilepyaunver. 

8 Herzog-Hauck, x.p. 551. CIG 3569 
6 tepeds TOD DeBacrod Ocod Kalcapos, 6 dé 
auros...lepeds TOD Acéds. 
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(iv) Thyatira “lies in an open, smiling vale, bordered by gently 
sloping hills,” and ‘possesses no proper acropolis’.” The contrast 
to Pergamum thus suggested is maintained when the two cities are 
compared in other particulars. Thyatira had no history reaching 
back beyond the Seleucids, who raised the obscure township into 
a Macedonian colony. It was distinguished by no famous cult; 
the Thyatiran coins and inscriptions mention only the local hero 
Tyrimuus, or his deified counterpart the Tyrimnaean Apollo, and 
an Artemis who bears the surname ‘Boritene’.’ There is no 
evidence that Thyatira was as yet a vewxdpos of the Augusti. 
Outside the city a Sibyl of Eastern origin known as Sambethe or 
Sambatha had her cell (76 SapBaetov)’ ; and it has been suggested’, 
though with little probability, that this person is to be identified with 
the prophetess Jezebel of Apoc. ii. 20. But the most outstanding 
feature in Thyatiran life was probably the institution of trade- 
guilds*. In certain of the Asian cities these guilds may have 
filled the place of the ‘thousands’ into which the ‘tribes’ were 
divided®, and Thyatira is one of these. At Thyatira there were 
guilds of bakers, potters, workers in brass, tanners, leather- 
cutters, workers in wool and flax, clothiers, dyers’; the workers 
in wool and the dyers were probably the most numerous, for the 
manufacture and dyeing of woollen goods was a Lydian speciality, 
in which Thyatira excelled*, To these guilds many of the 
Thyatirene Christians would have belonged, and their connexion 
with them would raise questions of much difficulty®. One of the 
inscriptions records an honour voted by the guild of dyers to the 
priest of the ancestral hero Tyrimnus’; in such circumstances 
what course ought the Christian members of the guild to follow? 
Such a problem might seldom arise, and when it arose, the 
Church might agree upon the answer; but there was another of 
frequent occurrence upon which Christians differed among them- 
selves, [from time to time the members of a guild partook together 
of a common meal which had a sacrificial character and moreover 
too often ended in revelry and licentiousness. At Thyatira, through 


1 Ramsay, Letters, p. 318. 

2B. V. Head, Greek Coins of Lydia, 
p- 294 [T]YP[IM]NOC, 7. p. 295 
BOPEITHNH. 

3 CIG 35009. 

4 Schiirer’, iii. p, 428. 

5 At Thyatira they were known as 
épyaciar; other names were oupBiwsoets, 
ouvepyaciar, ovoTriuata: see Chapot, 
p. 167. 

6 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, p. 103. 

7M. Clere, de rebus Thyatirenorum, 
Pp. 92 (quoted by Ramsay l.c.). Chapot 
(p. 168 ff.) gives a complete list of the 
trades of Asia so far as they are men- 
tioned in the inscriptions. 

8 Acts xvi. 14 moppupbdrwdos mddews 


Ovarelpwr. Cf. CIG 26, 3924. 

® On this point Prof. Reid writes: 
“‘The difficulty which Christians felt in 
membership of the guilds was by no 
means confined to the question of the 
feasts. There was probably no guild 
which was not devoted to some form of 
heathen worship. Membership was there- 
fore ipso facto bowing down in the house 
of Rimmon. Direct participation in 
ceremonies was only incumbent on 
officials of the guild; but any one pos- 
sessed of money enough to pay the 
summa honoraria would find it hard to 
decline office.” 

10 CIG 349 Tov lepéa rol mpomdropos 
Oeod Tupiuvov of Bagels. 
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circumstances which will appear further on, the question whether 
Christians might or might not take part in such guild-feasts became 
acute, and the Apocalyptic message to Thyatira turns upon it. 

(v) Sardis, the capital of the old Lydian kingdom, and in 
Persian times the seat of a satrap, retained under the Romans the 
shadow of its ancient greatness! ; commanding the great Valley of 
the Hermus, and standing at a point to which roads converged from 
Thyatira, Smyrna and Laodicea and the Lycus, it could not sink 
into neglect. The town was shattered by the great earthquake of 
A.D. 17, but with the liberal help of Tiberius it rose from its ruins. 
Its gratitude was shewn in a special devotion to the Emperor ; 
in A.D. 26 it contended with Pergamum, Smyrna, and Ephesus for 
the privilege of erecting an Augusteum, and though it failed on 
that occasion, eventually it could claim a second and even a third 
neocorate. The chief local cult was that of Koré, but the name of 
the Lydian Zeus appears also on the coins’ ; Dionysus, too, Athena, 
Aphrodite, and the local heroes Tmolus and Hermus, were honoured 
at Sardis. The Church perhaps encountered in Sardis no special 
danger to her peace; but the atmosphere of an old pagan city, 
heavy with the immoral traditions of eight centuries, was unfavour- 
able to the growth of her spiritual life. 

(vi) Philadelphia has received a characteristic treatment from 
Bishop Lightfoot*, to which little need be added here. “A city 
full of earthquakes” is Strabo’s significant comment upon it; he 
adds that in his time the town had been largely forsaken by its 
inhabitants, who lived on the rich lands which surrounded it*. 
With Sardis, at the time of the earthquake, Philadelphia partook 
of the bounty of the Emperor, and was duly grateful; though it 
did not acquire the neocorate until the beginning of the third 
century, its special loyalty is shewn by the titles assumed on its 
coins ; under Caligula and Claudius it styled itself Neocaesarea, 
and under the Flavian Emperors Flavia®. It is more important for 
our purpose to notice the situation of Philadelphia in reference to 
Central Asia Minor. The city lay on the direct route from Smyrna 
to the highlands and plateau of Central Asia Minor. Thus the 
Church in Philadelphia had unusual opportunities of spreading the 
Gospel in the interior, and she seems to have availed herself of this 
open door’, 

(vii) Laodicea has been exhaustively described by Professor 
Ramsay in Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia’. The student of the 
Apocalypse will take special note of the specialities in wool and in 
eyesalve produced in the neighbourhood of this city, to which 
reference seems to be made in the message to Laodicea; and of 
the prosperity of the Laodicenes as a banking and trading com- 


1 Strabo xiii. 4 (625) ai dé Ddpdes 3 St Ignatius, ii. pp. 237—241. 


modus €oTt meyadn...0mépxerrac be Tov 4 Strabo xiii. ro (628). 
Dadpdewy 6 Tuwdos...vrdxerrar dé 7H wddee > Head, pp. lxxxv., 195 ff. 
76 Te Dapdvavav mediov...xat 7d 700" Epuov. 6 Ramsay, Letters, c. xxviii. 


2 Head, p. 246 ff.; cf. p. evii. “i. pp. 32—83. 
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munity, and the singular spirit of independence indicated by their 
rejection of imperial help after the earthquake of a.p. 60'. It is 
evident that the Christians of Laodicea shared the self-sufficiency 
of their fellow-townsmen, and carried it into the sphere of their 
relations with God and Christ. The commercial pre-occupations of 
the place saved them from persecution, but at the cost, as at Sardis, 
of the life of the Spirit. Of this decline of the Christian life in 
the Churches of the Lycus valley (for the message to Laodicea 
was doubtless intended also for Hierapolis and Colossae), the 
neighbourhood yielded a forcible illustration, which the Apoca- 
lyptist was not slow to use. The hot springs of Hierapolis, in 
their course over the platform on which the city was built, lose 
their heat, and the traveller who drinks of the water finds it 
intolerable to the palate. So, St John teaches, the Christ will 
reject the lukewarm profession of faith from which the fire of love 
has departed’. 


i Cf. Lightfoot, Colossians, p. 44: ‘in or the Emperor.” 


all other cases of earthquake which 2 Further illustrations of the life of 
Tacitus records as happening in these the Asian cities may be found in CIG 
Asiatic cities...he mentions the fact of 3266, 3285, 3415, 3416, 3428, 3460, 3497) 
their obtaining relief from the Senate 34098, 3508, 3517. 


VI. 


CHRISTIANITY IN THE PROVINCE OF ASTA 
DURING THE FIRST CENTURY. 


1, The permanent interest of apocalyptic literature consists 
largely in its intimate connexion with the needs and sufferings, 
the hopes and fears, of the age and communities which produced it. 
From Daniel onwards the Jewish apocalypses reflect, with more or 
less distinctness, the conditions under which they were written, 
and the expectations which consoled or invigorated the Jews 
under Syrian, Hasmonaean, Herodian, or Roman rule, throwing 
side-lights, lurid but instructive, on contemporary life and history. 
The great Christian apocalypse is no exception to this rule. But 
whereas it is left to the critical student to elicit as he can the 
age and circumstances of the Jewish apocalyptists, the Christian 
writer, as we have already seen!, makes no secret of the conditions 
under which he worked. The Apocalypse of John is clearly a 
product of Asian Christianity, and the purpose of the book cannot 
be understood without an effort to realize the position of Christi- 
anity in the cities of Asia during the first century of our era. 

2. Long before the Christian era the Jews had formed a 
considerable factor in the population of the Asian cities. There 
was a synagogue at Ephesus (Acts xviii. 19) and, it may be 
assumed, in almost every one of the great towns. But the Jew 
was the unconscious or, if ever he attained to a consciousness of 
the fact, the reluctant avant-coureur of Christianity. Christianity 

2 CMe Taras tay év...’Acig...éxvéuovra. On 
2 Cf. Philo, leg. ad Cai. 33 Iovdatoe the Jews in the Asian Cities see Ramsay, 


Kad’ éxdorny mod eiot maumdrHOeas’Acias, Letters to the Seven Churches, ¢, Xii., 
In Flace. 7 ras mdeloras cat evdauovec- and infra, c. Vii. 
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was doubtless discussed by Jewish circles in the cities of Asia as’ 
soon as the Asian Jews who had visited Jerusalem at the Passover 
or Pentecost of A.D. 29 returned to their homes in the Province. 
Even if the narrative of Acts ii, be not regarded as historical, it 
is clear that the story of the Crucifixion and the Resurrection 
could not fail to have been repeated everywhere. The same 
story came a little later across the sea from Rome and Alexandria’, 
or by the great trade-roads from Syrian Antioch; or it might 
have been brought down to the sea coast by men who had heard 
St Paul tell it in the synagogues of the province of Galatia, 
at Pisidian Antioch or at Iconium, or of the Lycaonian towns, 
Lystra and Derbe. 
ment in Asia before the arrival of St Paul at Ephesus’, and to 


Yet there is no sign of any Christian move- 


Ephesus his personal ministry seems to have been nearly limited. 
3. Few things are more perplexing in connexion with the 
development of St Paul’s evangelistic work than the long delay of 
At Antioch in Pisidia in the 
summer of 48 the Apostle stood literally at the parting of the ways; 
if he had turned to the west, he would have reached the Lycus 
valley and Ephesus; instead of this he turned his face eastwards, 


its extension to proconsular Asia. 


and his destination was the Lycaonian towns. On the next occasion 
a westward mission was in his mind, probably from the first, cer- 
tainly when at Derbe or Lystra he took Timothy for his partner in 
a new work?, and with his two colleagues ‘went through’ the 
‘Phrygo-Galatic region’, i.e. the Phrygian part of Galatia, which lay 
on the border of Asia. If he did not cross the border, he would 
have done so, had not a hand which was upon his spirit held him 
back. This mysterious check was repeated when he had got to 
the confines of Mysia, and wished to enter the great province of 
Bithynia and Pontus’, Both Asia and Bithynia were to become 


headquarters of Christian influence’, but their time was not yet; 


1 Cf. Acts xviii. 18, 24 ff. 

2 Acts xix. 1s. The brief previous 
visit (xviii. 19 f.) scarcely counts. 

3 Acts xvi. 2 rorov 70éhyoev 6 Ilatdos 
oly ait é&enOety. 

4 Ib. 6 StHdOov 5é rhv Ppvyiay Kal 
Tadarixny xwpar. 

5 Ib. 7 éhOdvres 5é xara thy Mvolay 


émelpagoy els Thy Bibvviay TopevOjvat. 

1 Pet. i. 1 with Dr Hort’s note 
ad loe., oad Additional Note on p. 157 f. 
As to Bithynia we have the testimony 
of the younger Pliny (a.p. 111): ‘‘ multi 
enim omnis aetatis, omnis ordinis, utri- 
usque sexus etiam, vocantur in pericu- 
lum.” 
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Macedonia and Achaia must receive their call first, and Asia must 
wait a while. The turn of Ephesus came in A.D. 52—3, when 
St Paul began a residence of more than two years in that city. 

4. The Apostle reached Ephesus at the end of a progress 
through the “upper parts?,” i.e. not by the direct route from 
Galatia (Acts xviii. 23) through the Lycus valley, but over the 
higher ground of the interior, possibly by way of Philadelphia, 
Sardis, and Smyrna, or by Philadelphia, Sardis, Thyatira, Per- 
gamum, and thence down the coast. The purpose of this détour 
was apparently evangelistic’, and it creates a suspicion that 
Ephesus was not the only or even the first Church in Asia which 
received the Gospel from St Paul’s own lips. The outworks were 
carried before the citadel was attacked ; in any case, the gradual 
approach to Ephesus is of a piece with the previous delays, 
and emphasizes the great importance of the city as a centre of 
Christian work. Meanwhile, at Ephesus itself forerunners had 
been at work—the Alexandrian Jew, Apollonius or Apollos?; a 
party of twelve men or thereabouts (ocel dedexa), who had 
received John’s baptism; and the Roman Christians Aquila and 
Priscilla, who had crossed with the Apostle from Corinth in 
the previous spring. The Apostle’s own work began as usual in 
the synagogue. But as at Corinth (Acts xviii. 6, xix. 9), when 
his preaching was resented by the Jewish residents, he parted 
company with them, and thenceforth his teaching was carried on 
in one of the philosophical schools of the city’, This went on for 
two years, so that Ephesus had unusual opportunities of hearing 
a great Christian teacher; and though St Paul himself does not 
seem to have left the place, visitors from other parts of Asia carried 
back a report of his teaching to their own towns, and the evangeli- 
zation of Asia, begun during his journey to Ephesus, was at 
length fairly complete (Acts xix. 10, 26), At Ephesus a Church 


1 Acts xix. I dveNOdvra ra aVwTepiKd, 


; 4 The Western text says that he dis- 
pep 


‘TN > 
* Compare the use of diépyeoOau in 
Vili. 40, Xi. 19, Xiv. 24, etc. 

3 On the relation of Apollos to Chris- 
tian teaching at this time see J. H. A. 
Hart, J. 7. S., Oct. 1905 


coursed there daily amd dpas méuarrns 
éws dexarns, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m.; i.e., 
as Ramsay (St Paul, p. 271) points out, 
he began after the usual work of the 
lecture room was over. 
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began to take shape during the biennium. Disciples had gathered 
round the Apostle before he left the synagogue (xix. 9), and 
after the separation the number grew, and gave satisfactory 
evidence of their sincerity (2b. 18 ff.); there were to be found 
men who had filled the office of Asiarch, and yet were well 
disposed towards the Christian cause or its leader (2b. 31). When 
the crash came in A.D. 55, St Paul was able to feel that his 
work in Ephesus had been practically accomplished, and that 
he might go elsewhere without danger to Asian Christianity 
raz, OT, xx 1)% 

5. In the spring of 56, when St Paul landed at Miletus on 
his way to his last Pentecost at Jerusalem, the Church of Ephesus 
already had its college of elders?» In Asia as in Galatia and 
Lycaonia* the Apostle had instituted the presbyterate; although 
the order is mentioned only in connexion with Ephesus, it doubt- 
less found a place in the other Asian Churches‘ which owed their 
origin to St Paul. Two pairs of letters, which if they are not 
the work of St Paul, certainly proceed from his school, supply 
further materials for the history of the Churches of Asia during 
the years that followed. (1) Colossians, Ephesians. The letter to 
Colossae deals chiefly with the conditions of the Church in that 
Phrygian city and other Churches in the Lycus valley. But 
Ephesians, as is generally recognized, was a circular letter intended 
for the cities of Asia generally*’—a Pauline precursor in this respect 
of St John’s Apocalypse—and it illumines the general situation in 
Asia about A.D. 60. From this point of view it is interesting to 
note the repeated reference in this Epistle to a charismatic 
ministry (Eph. 1i. 20, iv. 11 f.); the stress laid on the reconciliation 
of the Jew and Gentile in Christ (11. 11 ff.); the conception of 
the ecclesia as an ideal unity (iv. 1 ff); the conception of the 
Christian life as bound up with the risen and ascended life of the 
Lord, and working itself out into a life of actual participation in 


1 His departure was perhaps slightly ON PSO 


hastened in consequence of the riot: but 4 Cf, x Cor. xvi. 19 ai éxxdXynolar ris 
he had not intended to stay beyond the ’Agias. 
Pentecost of 55 (1 Cor. xvi. 8). 5 On this see Westcott-Hort?, Votes 


2 Acts xx. 17 ff.; on xx. 28, see Hort, on select readings, p. 123 ff. 
Ecclesia, p. 99 f. 
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His glory (ii. 6 ff)—ideas which reappear in the Apocalypse of 
John. (2) 1,2 Timothy. According to 1 Timothy, St Paul, after 
his release from the Roman captivity of Acts xxviii. 30, visited 
Ephesus again. He found that the fears which he had expressed in 
the address at Miletus were already realized in part. Unwholesome 
speculations, probably of Jewish origin}, occupied the attention of 
the Ephesian Church, to the neglect of practical Christianity. 
Other evils were rife in the Christian society, such as eagerness 
for office, unseemly disputes in the Church assemblies, gossip and 
slander if not worse sins among the women, even among those who 
as widows were pensioners and servants of the Church. There were 
Christians who attempted to make a gain of their religion, and others 
of the wealthier class who prided themselves on their wealth, and 
needed to be urged to share it with their poorer brethren. The 
whole picture is far from hopeful, and in the Second Epistle it 
becomes depressing. All Asia had turned away from its father in 
the faith (1. 15)—an exaggeration, it may be, but one which suggests 
at least an anti-Pauline movement in the churches of the province; 
two of the ringleaders—Phygellus and Hermogenes—are mentioned 
by name; a certain Onesiphorus is warmly commended, as if he 
were almost a solitary exception to the general apostasy. St Paul 
despatched to Ephesus (iv. 12) one of his few remaining friends, 
Tychicus of Asia’, perhaps in the hope that a native of the province 
might succeed in recalling Asia to its allegiance. So the curtain 
falls upon the Apostle’s relations with the Asian Churches, 

6. It was probably after the death of St Paul that St Peter 
wrote his circular letter to the Churches of Asia Minor?, The 
letter makes no special reference to the affairs of the province of 
Asia, but its account of the condition of Christians in Asia Minor 
must be taken to apply to provincial Asia, which was one of the 
four provinces addressed‘. In the first place it is remarkable that 
while St Paul himself is not mentioned, the Apostle of the 


1 Hort, Judaistic Christianity, p.131ff. receive the letter, which, to judge from 
? Acts xx. 4 ’Aovavol 6¢ Téxixos cat the order of the names, entered Asia 
Tpdpimos. Cf. Eph. vi. 21. Minor by way of the Euxine, possibly at 
3 See St Mark?, p. xxii. Sinope; ef. Hort, First Ep. of St Peter 
4 Not however the first province to pp. 17, 176ff. : ‘ 
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Circumcision not only associates himself in this letter with two 
of St Paul’s companions, Silvanus and Mark (iv. 12 f.), but makes 
considerable use of St Paul’s Epistles, and among them of the 
encyclical IIpos "Egeotous. The fact has been used as an indication 


_ of date, but it may serve also to shew the delicate care with which 
St Peter endeavours to maintain the continuity of Christian 
_ teaching in churches which had been to some extent estranged 


_ from their founder, and without such an intimation might have 
been led to regard Peter in the light of a rival to whom they 


were invited to transfer their allegiance. But for our purpose 
it is more important to. take note of the relations which 


existed at the time between the Christian communities and 


their pagan neighbours. Christians were spoken against as 
evil-doers (ii. 12); their reasons were demanded with a rude- 
ness which called for the exercise of meekness (iii. 15); there 
was always a chance that any one of them might be called to 
suffer as a Christian; already they had been tried by fire, and 
were learning to bear their share in the sufferings of Christ 
(iv. 12 ff). Yet the persecution was as yet unofficial. The 
Apostle presses on the Churches the duty of absolute loyalty to 
the Emperor and the Proconsul (11. 13 ff), Rome, indeed, is already 
‘Babylon’ (vy. 13), but Nero, if he is still living, exercises a power 
which is of God, and while God is alone to be feared, the Emperor 
must be held in honour (ii. 17). The troubles of the Asian 
Christians came as yet from their neighbours rather than from the 
State; their refusal to share in the revelries and impurities of 
heathenism brought upon them the illwill and abuse and, as far 
as the civil power permitted, the maltreatment of relatives or 
fellowcitizens (iv. 3 ff.). The trial fell with especial weight upon 
Christian slaves, who had no protection against the cruelty of 
pagan masters, and who formed a large proportion of the early 
Christian societies. 

7. Inthe Apocalypse of John the field is narrowed again to 
Proconsular Asia. The opening chapters of the book take the 
reader on tour through a great part of the Province; he accom- 
panies the bearer of the Apocalyptic circular from Ephesus to 
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Smyrna, and thence passes inland to Mysian Pergamum, Lydian 
Thyatira, Sardis, and Philadelphia, and Phrygian Laodicea. Each 
of the seven cities had its Christian society, and in some cases 
at least this society was associated with neighbouring churches 
to which it would transmit the Apocalypse or a copy. Thus 


Pergamum was within easy reach of Adramyttium and Troas — 


(Acts xx. 5 ff, 2 Cor. ii, 12), Laodicea of Hierapolis and Colossae 
(Col. ii. 1, iv. 13), and Ephesus itself of Miletus, Magnesia and 
Tralles; so that the route indicated secured the distribution of 
St John’s encyclical among all the Christian brotherhoods in Asia‘. 

-St John, like St Peter, makes no mention of St Paul. The 
founder of the Asian Churches seems to have disappeared altogether 
from their field of sight. If we are to believe a considerable school of 
“modern critics, the Apocalypse not only ignores St Paul, but bitterly 
and repeatedly attacks those who still claimed to follow his teaching. 
In the opinion of these scholars the Nicolaitans of c. ii. are the 
Pauline Christians of the age of St John*, It is possible that this 
remarkable theory holds an element of truth. The advocates of 
laxity may have sheltered themselves under the great authority 
of St Paul, quoting detached sentences from his epistles® in 
support of their tenets; they may have represented the réle of the 
Apostle of the Uncircumcision as that of a deliverer of Gentile 
Christendom from the yoke which the older Apostles and the 
mother Church had sought to impose by the decree of A.D. 49; 
it is even barely possible that behind the enigmatic name which 
they bore there may lie some reference to the spiritual victories 
won by the man whom they claimed as the author of their 
policy. Against pseudo-Paulinists such as these John takes his 
stand, as St Paul himself would certainly have done; but against 
Paul* or his teaching there is not a word. No doubt it is 
strange that so great a figure as that of St Paul should have been 
forgotten or eclipsed in the country which had been the earliest 


: See above, c. v. = That the Apostle’s words were wrested 
See the commentary on «. ii. 13. after this manner we know from Rom. 
3 E.g. 1 Cor. x. 19 rh of» pnui; bre iii, 8; ef. 2 Pet. iii. 16. 
eldwdOurdv ri éorw; ib. 23 mavra eteorw. * On the slight said to be intended in 
Tit. i. 15 wdvra Kabapa rots xaGapois.. xxi, r4, see comm. ad loc. 
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and principal scene of his evangelistic work. But account must 
be taken of several:circumstances. More than a generation had 
passed away since his residence at Ephesus, and the other Asian 
cities had never seen him in the flesh’, or had known him only 
as an itinerant evangelist? The rapid movements of life which 
played over the surface of Ionian civilization in the years between 
the beginning of Nero’s reign and the end of Domitian’s; the 
transit over Asia of many of the greater ‘lights’ of the Church 
on their way from Palestine westwards, and the settlement of 
some of them in the province*; the presence in Asia of men 
who had known the Lord in the days of His flesh or had 
conversed with those who knew Him‘—these things all tended 
to wipe out the memory of St Paul from the minds of the 
Asian Christians. John himself as the ésvot/O10s, whether 
we regard him as the Apostle or the Elder, may well have 
excited throughout the province a sentiment of veneration such 
as had never been felt for the éerpwpa® of the Apostolic body. 
It is not surprising that St John is seen to fill and more than 
fill the place once occupied by St Paul, or that so few traces are 
left of the great Apostle’s work in the Churches of Asia when they 
emerge to sight again at the end of the first century. 

8. That Christianity in Asia was, in the time of the 
Apocalyptist, a force with which paganism had to reckon is 
evident from the new attitude which its enemies were beginning 
to assume towards it—a point to which we shall presently recur. 
In the larger cities the Christians probably formed an appreciable 
fraction of the population; Ignatius, some fifteen or twenty years 
after the date of the Apocalypse, can speak of the vroAvmAOea of 
the Ephesian Church’. Asia Minor was destined to become the 
stronghold of Christianity, and in no other province of the Empire 
was the faith so widely disseminated or represented by so many 


1 Cf, Col. ii. 1. h érépa atvrod Ovyarip évy ayiy mvevmare 
2 See ¢. vi. mohitevoapevn ev Edéow avaraverac® ere 
3 Polycrates ap. Eus. H.#H. iii. 31 kal dd € kal Iwavyys... 

yap kal kata Thy ’Aclay peydda ororxela 4 Tb, ili. 39. 

Kexolunrat,...Pikurmov tay Owddexa arro- 5 y Cor. xv. 8. 

otodwy ds Kexolunras év ‘lepamdde kal dbo 6 Ign. Eph. i. 3, cf. Lightfoot’s note 


Guyarépes airod yeynpaxviar mrapbévo. kat ad loc, 
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societies! as in the province of Asia. Nevertheless, Asian 
Christianity, as represented by St John in the Apocalypse, does 
not create a wholly satisfactory impression. The Churches pass 
before us, and each is separately reviewed, with varying judgements. 
If good work is being done at Ephesus, it is not the work of the 
first days (ii. 4 £). At Pergamum and Thyatira there is much to 
be commended, but also something to be censured; in each of 
these Churches there is a ‘Nicolaitan’ circle, and at Thyatira its 
ends are promoted by a local prophetess who is tolerated by the 
Church (ii. 15,20). At Sardis Christianity is in danger of becoming 
an empty profession (iii. 1); at Laodicea, the self-satisfaction of 
commercial prosperity is eating out the heart of Christian humility 
and love (iii. 15 ff.). Only Smyrna and Philadelphia deserve un- 
mixed praise, and in each case it has been earned under the 
discipline of suffering (ii. 9 ff, iii. 10). Only at Philadelphia do we 
seem to hear of progress; before this Church an open door had 
been set in the great trade-route which connected the town with 
the highlands of Phrygia, and some attempt had perhaps been 
made to take advantage of it for missionary work?. 

Yet as a whole the Asian Church as seen in the Apocalypse is 
still holding its own; the notes of faith, love, service, perseverance 
are to be found everywhere except at Laodicea, and to Laodicea 
itself a locus poenitentiae is still afforded. The Nicolaitan party 
has not as yet made great progress; at Ephesus its practices are 
regarded by the great body of the Church with detestation (ii. 6 
puceis TA Epya Tov Nexoraitav); at Pergamum it seems to be 
a small minority (i. 15 éyecs Kal ov Kpatovytas KTH.); at Thyatira 
the Nicolaitan prophetess is merely suffered (ii. 20 ade?s). As 
for Judaism, the purity of the faith was no longer in danger from 
that cause; the open and bitter antagonism of the Synagogue had 


opened the eyes of the Christians, and worked for the good of the 
Church. 


1 Cf. A. Harnack, Die Mission wu. Aus- Asien ist.,.die christliche Hauptprovinz 
breitung d. Christentums, p. 461: “Klein- in Kleinasien geworden.” (KE. Tr., pp. 
asien .,.ist das christliche Land kar’ 326, 364.) 
éfoxyjv in vorkonstantinischer Zeit ge- 2 See Ramsay, Letters, p. 404 f. 
wesen”’; ib. p. 484: ‘Die Proving 
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9. The Nicolaitan minority calls for separate consideration. 
As represented by the Apocalyptist, the party—for it was still 
perhaps a party rather than a sect—taught Christians (rods éwods 
dovAovs) to commit fornication and to eat food offered in sacrifice 
to idols (ii. 14, 20); it did the work of Balaam, whose counsels 
brought on Israel the disaster of Baal-peor; the prophetess who 
pushed its claims at Thyatira was a second Jezebel, pressing 
upon the people of God the immoralities of a heathen society. It 
may be assumed that the Nicolaitans themselves disclaimed any 
immoral object. Their purpose, it has been pleaded, was “ to effect 
a reasonable compromise with the established usages of Graeco- 
~ Roman society”; they taught that Christians ought to remain 
members of the pagan clubs}, and that they might do so without 
disloyalty to their faith. Such a course, they would argue, involved 
nothing worse than the abandonment of an obsolete decree. The 
Jerusalem decree had been issued at the first beginning of Gentile 
Christianity; it had been circulated by St Paul in Pamphylia 
and Lycaonia (Acts xvi. 4), and doubtless had reached Ephesus. 
But St Paul himself had permitted at Corinth some modification 
of the ban against eidwA0Oura, recognizing the liberty of Christians 
to partake without question of meat which was sold in the markets 
or set before them at a friend’s table, while he insisted that charity 
to weaker brethren should preclude them from eating an edwdd- 
@urov which had been declared to be such or from taking part in 
a banquet held in a pagan temple (1 Cor. vili. 10, x. 25 ff). It 
may be presumed that a similar compromise had been reached at 
Ephesus, and throughout the Pauline Churches. But the minority 
was dissatisfied. The existing rule excluded members of the 
Church not only from the public festivals which were the pride 
of the Ionian cities*, but from the private clubs which connected 
their common meals with sacrificial rites, and met in buildings 
dedicated to a pagan deity. Those who desired to participate in 
gatherings of the latter kind might have had much to urge in 
their defence; it was only by such wise concessions that Christianity 


1 Ramsay, Letters, pp. 299, 335 ff., 2 For the Ephesian festivals see Hicks, 
340. Ephesus, p. 79 f. 
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could hope to leaven the life of these Greek cities; to stand aloof 
from all social reunions was to incur suspicion and dislike, and 
such conduct would end in a general uprising against the Church, 
perhaps in its suppression throughout Asia. These arguments 
might have been used by the party with more or less of sincerity, 
but they did not succeed in deceiving the Seer of the Apocalypse. 
He saw in the Nicolaitan proposals not the mere abandonment of a 
primitive Church order, not only the adoption of a weak concordat 
with the pagan society by which the Church was environed, but 
an indirect attack upon the sanctities of the Christian life. The 
Jerusalem conference had in its decree brought into juxtaposition 
the eating of ef6wAcOuvra and indulgence in sexual impurity? 
(Acts xv. 20, 27), and John had not lived in a Greek city without 
becoming aware that the two things were in fact closely bound up 
together. Pagan festivities were too often occasions of immora- 
lities from which Gentile converts had been rescued with the 
greatest difficulty. If words meant anything to the writer of the 
Apocalypse, he regarded the question raised by the Nicolaitans 
as vital, and the danger as imminent. From participation in a 
pagan guild-feasi to licentiousness was but a step; yet the guilds 
were bound up with the life of the cities, and to repudiate them 
was a serious matter for Christians who were engaged in the local 
trades’. When even Christian prophecy, in the person of the 
Thyatiran Jezebel, was advocating Nicolaitan principles, it was 
time for the prophet of the Apocalypse to speak with no uncertain 
voice; and his words (ii. 22 f.), viewed in this light, are not 
more severe than the occasion demanded. 

10. The Nicolaitan controversy raises the whole question of 
the relation of Christianity in Asia to Paganism at the moment 
when St John wrote. In no part of the Empire was paganism 
more strenuous or resourceful, and in none, so far as we can 
judge, was the conflict between the old religion and the new so 


1 Tlopyetoa, mopvela (Apoc. ii. 14, 20f.) tempt to live at peace with pagan neigh- 
cannot be interpreted otherwise without  bours. : on : 
doing violence to the plain meaning of * On this point see Ramsay, Letters, 


the words, nor can the language used in op. 352. He is speaking of Thyatira, 
ii. 6, 23 be justified if the Nicolaitan where “Jezebel”? was at work. 
surrender was merely a well-meant at- 


y 
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nearly brought to a head. At Ephesus in 54-5 the cry was already 


_ raised of Christ or Artemis, and the city of the Artemision had 


been lashed to a fine fury by the prospect of their great goddess, 


_ the worship of Asia and the Empire, being abandoned at the 


bidding of a Jew. What Artemis was to Ephesus, such was 


_ Asklepios to Pergamum; indeed, each of the cities had its local 


cult of one or more deities, Hellenic in name, but more or less 
Asiatic in origin and character. These cults were intimately 
connected with the interests of the local tradesmen and artizans}, 
as well as of the municipalities and of those in authority; anyone 
who attacked the religion of an Asian city brought upon himself 
the illwill of the whole population. The Jews from the time of 
the Seleucids had been free to follow their own faith and even to 
make proselytes where they could, and it may have been their 
policy to preserve the status quo, by shutting their eyes to much 
that their consciences disapproved. But the new religion was 
content with nothing less than an active crusade against idolatry’; 
if St Paul and his friends were not (epdcvaAoz, they were scarcely 
free, as the grammateus of Ephesus maintained, from the charge 
of speaking ill of the local deity ; whatever Alexander the Jew 
may have had to say in his defence (Acts xix. 38), the Christian 
Apostle could scarcely have urged this plea) What happened at 
Ephesus in St Paul’s time must have happened, mutatis mutandis, 
in all Asian cities where Christianity gained an entrance. Every- 
where in Asia it found itself opposed to a religious system which 
was deeply rooted in the affections and supported by the interests 
of the citizens, and which entered into every department of social 
and commercial life. Sooner or later an open conflict was inevit- 
able. When the Apocalypse was written the conflict had begun 
all along the line. 


1 Cf, Acts xix. 23, 25, 2 p. 264, and cf, Acts xix. 26. 


7. 
2 See Westcott, Epp. of St John, 
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ANTICHRIST IN THE PROVINCE OF ASIA DURING 
THE FIRST CENTURY. 


1. The conflict which in the days of the Apocalyptist lay 
before the Christians of Asia was more than an encounter with 
the prejudices or the interests of their fellow-townsmen, due to an 
attempt to substitute a new religion for a long-established cult. 
Two empires' were about to meet in mortal combat: the Kingdom 
of God represented by the Church, the World-power represented 
by Rome. As the struggle revealed itself to the eyes of the Seer, 
it was a war of the Christ with the Antichrist. 


Within the limits of the New Testament, the word ‘ Antichrist’? 
eons only in the Epistles of St John; cf. 1 Jo. ii. 18 Kaas 
nxovoore Ot. Avtixpurtos épxerou, kat vv dvtixpiorou todAol yeydvacw 5 
ib, 22 obrds éotw 6 dvtixpiotos, 6 dpvovpevos Tov Tarépa Kal Tov vidv 3 
iv. 3 robro [sc. wav rvetua O px) Spodroyel Tov *Incotv| éotly 75 Tov 
dvtixpiotov, 6 dxnxdare Gru épxerat, Kat viv ev TO kdopw early 750 5 
2 Jo. 7 obros [sc, 6 px) duoroyadv “Incotv Xpurrdv épydpevov ev capkt | 
éotly 6 whdvos kat 6 dvtixpiotos. Here the expected coming of 
Antichrist is represented as finding a fulfilment in the docetic 
views of the person of Christ which were prevalent in St John’s 
time, and 1 Jo. iv. 3 is accordingly quoted against the docetic 
schools of the second century by Polycarp (Phil. 7) and Irenaeus 
(iii. 16. 6, 8). Irenaeus, however, uses the name ‘ Antichrist’ in 
connexion with eschatological speculations based on 2 Thess. ii. 
(Iren, iii. 7. 1, v. 25. r) and on the Apocalypse (Iren. v. 26. 1 ff. ), and 
from Irenaeus this use of the word descended to Hippolytus, whose 
tract Iept 10d cwrijpos judv Inood Xpicrod Kat Tept TOD avTixypicrou 
is in our hands. 


Z ee expression is borrowed from Bp Westcott’s great Kssay in Epp. of St John, 
p. 250 ff. 
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2. It is remarkable that a word so “characteristic of the 
, school of St John?” does not appear in the Apocalypse, where it 

ight have served the writer’s purpose in more than one passage. 

hat the conception of a personal Antichrist existed among the 
Christians of Asia in the first century is certain from 1 John ii. 18. 
Doubtless they had ‘heard’ it from the prophets, and the prophets 
had inherited the idea if not the word from the Synagogue. 
Whether the germ of the idea is to be found with Gunkel in the 
Babylonian myth of Marduk and Tiamat, or in Daniel’s presenta- 
tion of Antiochus Epiphanes?, Jewish apocalypses of the first 
century shew that the Messianic hope of the time rested on a 
dark background of forebodings aroused by the expectation of an 
anti-Messiah*. A corresponding development of the doctrine of 


Antichrist is to be found in Christian circles during the Apostolic 
age. 

The locus classicus in the Epistles is 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff. Here 
the final antagonist of the Christ is described as 6 av6pwros 
THs Gvopias Or 6 avopos, 6 avTikeiwevos Kal Urepaipdopevos emi Tata. 
Aeyopevov Gedv 7) céBacpo*, His rapovoia stands in strong con- 
trast with that of the Christ; it is kar’ évépyeav tod carava, not 
700 Geod ; it is ev racy duvdpe. Kal onpeiors Kal Tépace Wevdovs, not of 
truth, But his doom is sure; the Christ will prevail ; the ‘ Law- 
less One’ is destined to perish (6 vids rs dwXeias) at the Coming of 
the Lord (év 6 Kipios “Inoods dvedet Th rvedpare Tod oTduaros aitod’ 
Kat KaTapynoe TH éerupaveia, THs Tapovoias airod). The revelation of 
this person (for such he certainly seems to be) is delayed by some 
restraining force (r0 karéxov, 6 xaréywv), the nature of which had 
apparently been explained by the Apostle when he was at Thessa- 
lonica (76 karéyov oidare), though for some good reason he is 
unwilling to commit it to writing. Meanwhile, the principle of 
avopia is already at work. 

Assuming that 2 Thess. is a genuine work of St Paul, it is one 
of his earlier Epistles, and may be placed in the last years of 
Claudius (48—49, Harnack ; 53, Zahn). ‘O xaréywv is perhaps the 
reigning Emperor, and 76 xaréxov his policy. As for the avopos, 
the conception is based partly on the O.T., and partly it is sugges- 
ted by the memory of the late Emperor Gaius, and his mad attempt 
to set up a statue of himself in the Temple at Jerusalem, When 
Claudius was gone, a new Emperor might return to Caligula’s folly 


1 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 70. 4 Cf. Dan, l.c. 
2 Cf. Dan. xi. 36. 5 Cf. Isa. xi. 4, a passage which the 
3 Cf. Apoc. Baruch xxxv. ff. Asc, of Targum applies to Armillus. 

Isaiah 4, 4 Eisdr. 5 ff. 
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or surpass it, and prove himself a very Antichrist. But there 
is nothing in the Apostle’s words which compels the belief that 
Nero was in his thoughts, or even that he consciously connected 
the Antichrist with a future Emperor. All that he definitely 
foretells is the advent of a great antichristian power after the 
removal of the existing bar, and before the second Advent of 
the Lord. es 
An earlier Christian apocalypse, based on the teaching of Christ 
and now embodied in the Synoptic Gospels (Me. xiii.= Mt. xxiv. = 
Le, xxi.), may have been already in circulation when 2 Thess. was 
written. It speaks of the ‘ Abomination of Desolation’ ‘‘ standing 
(éornxora) where he ought not” (Mc.) or “standing (éo7¢s) in a holy 
place” (Mt.)*, St Luke substitutes for this the paraphrase, “‘ When 
ye see Jerusalem compassed with armies, then know that her 
desolation is at hand,” i.e., writing after the fall of the city, he 
interprets the prophecy as fulfilled in the investment of Jerusalem 
by Titus. But whatever may be intended by the dédvypa tis 
epnuucews, it is difficult to overlook the general resemblance 
between St Mark’s éoryxdra dou ov det = év row dyiv (Mt.), and St 
Paul’s dare avtoy eis Tov vadv Tod Geot Kabioa. The BdeAvypna had 
been almost realized under Caligula, and the Apostle looked forward 
to its full realization, perhaps in the near future; to St Luke, who 
outlived St Paul, the day seemed to have come when the city was 
invested by the Roman general. 


3. In the Apocalypse another stage is reached, Assuming 
that the book in its present form belongs, as Irenaeus states, to 
the end of Domitian’s reign, the follies of Caligula, the atrocities 
of Nero, and the victory of Titus? belong to the past; a quarter 
of a century separates the fall of Jerusalem from the vision 
of Patmos. New developments call for new conceptions of the 
antichristian power, and to St John, guided by his recollections of 
the Book of Daniel, it assumes the form of a Wild Beast. Two 
Wild Beasts are mentioned in c. xiii., but the second does not retain 
the name ; he reappears in a later chapter as the False Prophet ; 
from c. xii. 11 the first Wild Beast, whose prophet he is, receives 
the title 6 @npiov to the exclusion of his subordinate, and if we 
may use a word which the writer of the Apocalypse perhaps in- 
tentionally lays aside, this first Wild Beast is the Antichrist of 
St John’s vision. To him belongs the mystic number 666; it is 

1 Mt. adds, 7d fnOév dua Aad rod the Apocalypse, but in reference not to. 


mpopyrov. Cf. Dan. ix. 27, xi. 24, xii.11. Jerusalem but to Babylon (vile 4., 
* Both PdAvyyua and épyuodv occur in xviii. 16, 19). 
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_he who like St Paul’s avouos! is worshipped by the world, and sets 
his mark on his worshippers; it is on him that the new Babylon 
reposes; it is he who is at last seized and cast with his prophet 
into the lake of fire. In one important particular, however, 
St John has made an advance upon St Paul. The Apocalyptic 

_ Beast vanishes before the final parousia; a long interval appears 
to intervene between his disappearance and the end, during which 
the forces of evil muster round Satan himself, who is thus the 
ultimate antagonist of Christ and of the Church. 

4. Who or what is the Beast of the Apocalypse? Sometimes 
he seems to be regarded as personal (e.g. xvii. 8, 11); at other 
| times we appear to be dealing with an impersonal abstraction 
(xii. I ff, xvii. 3, 7f.). The same phenomenon has been observed 
in the Synoptic apocalypse and in St Paul’s prophecy of the 
Man of Sin, and the obvious explanation is that in each case the 
writer means to represent a principle which finds its illustration 
and works itself out in individuals. If the line of interpretation 
adopted in the present commentary be accepted, the Apocalypse 
refers in terms which are necessarily obscure to Nero and Domitian 
as successive embodiments of the Beast; the Beast itself is properly 
the hostile World-power which was identified with the Roman 
Empire, and personified in the first two persecuting Emperors. 
“Two Empires, two social organizations, designed to embrace 
the whole world, started together in the first century....In prin- 
ciple, in mode of action, in sanctions, in scope, in history they offer 
an absolute contrast....The history of the Roman Empire is from 
the first the history of a decline and fall...the history of the 
Christian Empire is from the first the history of a victorious 
progress.” The antithesis which is set forth in these eloquent 
words may not have been observed at first; it does not appear 
in our Lord’s attitude towards the Roman rule in Judaea, or 
in the teaching of St Paul upon the duty of Christians towards 
civil rulers, or even in St Paul’s prophecy, where the Empire 
and the Emperor are viewed in the light of a protecting rather 


1 Both descriptions rest ultimately on 2 Westcott, pp. of St John, p. 253. 
Daniel vii. 8, xi. 36. 
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than a hostile force. ~St Peter’s Epistle is probably later than the — 
outbreak of the Neronian persecution, but it reinforces St Paul’s 
appeal for loyalty, There was obviously no ground for the 
charge of disloyalty which the Jews brought against our Lord 
before Pilate (Jo. xix. 12), and against Paul and Silas before the 
Thessalonian politarchs (Acts xvii. 5 ff.). It was not on the side 
of the Church that the quarrel began’; in all probability it would 
never have begun had not Rome provoked it by aggressive 
measures which the Church could not but resent. 

5. Nero opened hostilities in 64, initiating a policy of per- 
secution which was not formally abandoned during the rest of the 
century. The circumstances are thus described by Tacitus? and 
Suetonius: 

Tac. Aun. xv. 44 ‘non ope humana, non largitionibus principis 
aut deum placamentis decedebat infamia, quin iussum incendium cre- 
deretur. ergo abolendo rumori Nero subdidit reos, et quaesitissimis 
poenis affecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos appellabat, 
',,.igitur primum correpti qui fatebantur®, deinde indicio eorum multi- 
tudo ingens, haud perinde in crimine incendii quam odio humani 

- generis coniuncti (corr. convicti) sunt. et pereuntibus addita ludibria, 
‘ut ferarum tergis contecti laniatu canum interirent, aut crucibus 
affixi, aut flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies in usum nocturni 
luminis urerentur. hortos suos ei spectaculo Nero obtulerat et 
circense ludicrum edebat, habitu aurigae permixtus plebi vel 
curriculo insistens. unde quamquam adversus sontes et novissima 
exempla meritos miseratio oriebatur, tamquam non utilitate publica 
sed in saevitiam unius absumerentur.” Suet. Vero 16 “multa sub 
eo et animadversa severe et coercita...afflicti suppliciis Christiani, 
genus hominum superstitionis novae ac maleficae.” 

It is evident that Tacitus, who certainly held no brief for 
the Christian faith, represents Nero as the real author of the 
outrage, It took the form of a police measure, as Suetonius says, 
but in the first instance it was simply a device for screening the 
KEmperor’s own infamy. Christians already had a bad name with 
the Roman populace, but no attack would have been made upon 
their lives had not Nero sacrificed them to save himself. When 


he proceeded to offer the use of the Vatican Gardens for the 


1 How little disposed the Church was 2 On the trustworthiness of Tacitus 
to make difficulties on her part may be see Lightfoot, Ignatius, i. pp. of., 725. 
gathered (e.g.) from St Luke’s readiness 3 Hither their Christian Faith or their 
to use the title 2eBaords (Acts xxv. 21,25). guilt as incendiaries. 
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executions and to mix with the spectators, even the Roman mob 
recognized the brutality (saevitiam) of his conduct. 

6. Even if Nero had desired to abandon the policy of per- 
secution, it would have been difficult for him to do so. The words 
of Suetonius suggest that notwithstanding the reaction brought 
about by the Emperor’s callousness, repressive measures continued 
in force. Severus Sulpicius, who wrote in the fourth century, may 
be confusing later times with those of Nero when he writes 
(chron. ii. 29) in reference to the latter: “post etiam datis legibus 
religio vetabatur, palamque edictis propositis Christianum esse 
non licebat?,” but he is certainly right in adding with regard to 
the atrocities of 64, “hoc initio in Christianos saeviri coeptum ” ; 
and, as Lightfoot points out, when once persecution had begun the 
Roman Jews, with Poppaea Sabina at their back, would scarcely have 
been content to let it cease altogether. The martyrdoms of St Peter 
and St Paul are connected with Nero by Tertullian (scorp. 15) 
and Origen (ap. Eus. H. #. iii. 1), and those Apostles were but the 
leaders of a great army of martyrs. The horrors of that first 
onslaught on the Roman Christians must have made a lasting 
impression on the Churches throughout the Empire; and the man 
who had exhausted every form of cruelty in his sudden attack 
upon an innocent community and had revelled in the agonies of 
his victims may well have become among Christians everywhere 
the symbol of brute force triumphing over righteousness and truth, 
of the World-power standing in direct antithesis to the Kingdom 
of God—in a word, of Antichrist, or to use St John’s image, of the 
Beast. 

7. So strong was the impression made by the personality of 
Nero upon the Roman world that after his violent death in 68 
there were many who believed or professed to believe that he was ~ 
still alive. While some of his friends year after year strewed his 
tomb with the flowers of spring and summer, others issued edicts 
in his name and professed that he would shortly return to the con- 

1 So Ramsay, Church in the Roman 2 Cf, Clem, 1 Cor. 6 odd mARO0s éx- 
Empire, p. 244; but see Lightfoot, Ig- Aexrav olrives modais aixiars Kal Baodvors 


natius, i. p. tof.; Sanday, in Hap. iv. did fHros wabdvres brddevryuma KddNOTOV 
Vii., p. 408. éyévorTo buy. 
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fusion of his enemies'. More than one pretender claimed to be a 
Nero returned from his wanderings, or even restored to life. There 
were those who whispered that the great Emperor was hiding in 
Parthia, and would some day cross the borders at the head of a 
Parthian host. The Christian prophet would not, of course, give 
credit to these stories, but they served to supply some of the 
features of his symbolism. The Beast is represented as simulating 
the Resurrection and Return of the Christ; his deadly wound has 
been healed (xiii. 3); .he is coming again’, Nero is doubly an 
Antichrist ; the historical Nero persecuted the Church, the Nero 
of popular myth caricatured‘ the faith. The legend, indeed, was 
not without a counterpart of historical fact. When the Apocalypse 
was written, Nero had in truth returned in the person of Domitian 
(xvii. 11). 

8. The brief reigns of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius are of no 
interest to the student of the struggle between the Empire and 
the Church and may be left out of his reckoning, as St John leaves 
them out in Apoc. xvii. 10, where Vespasian follows immediately 
after Nero. With Vespasian the Flavian house’ entered on a spell 
of power which lasted for more than a quarter of a century. Its 
policy, in the belief of Professor Ramsay, was strongly anti- 
christian. Attention is called to a passage in Severus Sulpicius, 
probably derived from the lost Histories of Tacitus’, in which 
the chronicler describing a council of war held after the fall of 
Jerusalem says (ii. 30): “alii et Titus ipse evertendum in primis 
templum censebant quo plenius Judaeorum et Christianorum 
religio tollatur...Christianos ex Judaeis extitisse; radice sublata 
stirpem facile perituram.” This, if trustworthy, assigns a reason 
for a Flavian policy adverse to the Church, and the hint dropt by 
Hilary (c. Arian. 3) that Vespasian was among the Imperial per- 


__ 1 Suet, Nero 57, cf. Lightfoot, Clement, character of the Christ. Compare dyrl- 
il, p. 511. katoap (representative of the Emperor), 
® Cf. Renan, L’Antéchrist, pp. 317 ff., a word which passed into Aramaic (Dal- 
351 i. ¥ man, Worterbuch, 8.v.). 
3 Apoce. xvii. 8 rdpecra. Cf. 2 Thess. ° Vespasian 69—79, Titus 79—8r, 
ii. g 00 éorly ) mapovola Kar’ évépyeay Domitian 81—96. 
Tov carava. E ® Ramsay, Church in the R. Empire, 
4 The dvrixpioros is not a mere dyri- pp. 253, 256. Cf. Lightfoot, Ignatius, 
8ixos or dvrixelwevos, but an adversary i, p. 15. 
who consciously or not simulates the 
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secutors makes in the same direction’. But neither statement 


carries us far. It is only when we reach the third and last of the 
- Flavian Emperors that there is indubitable evidence of a revival 
on a large scale of Nero’s attitude towards the Christians. 
Lightfoot has collected a catena of passages which justify the 
belief that Domitian was the second great persecutor®, One refer, 
ence to his persecuting policy is contemporary: Clement of Rome 
speaks of ras aidvsdious Kat érraddnrovs yevouévas nuly cvppopas 
Kal wTepimT@cers—words which, as Lightfoot shews, accurately 
describe the capricious and reiterated attacks which distinguished 
this Emperor’s policy in reference to the Church*. It is perhaps 
due to the feline stealthiness and rapidity with which Domitian 
dealt his blows that so few details remain. The names of two of 
his victims at Rome are preserved, and the facts are significant. 
T. Flavius Clemens, a cousin of the Emperor, had but just quitted 
the consulship, in which he had been Domitian’s colleague, when 
he was arrested and put to death; while his wife Domitilla, 
Domitian’s niece, was banished to one of the islands off the coast of 
Campania—Pontia or Pandateria—where political prisoners were 
detained. Suetonius‘ contents himself with saying that Flavius 
Clemens, whom he designates contemptissimae inertiae, was put to 
death repente, ex tenuissima suspicione ; but from Dio Cassius® we 
learn that the charge brought against both husband and wife was 
one of ‘atheism’ (@@e0TnTos), and he adds: id’ Hs Kat drrov és Ta 
tov “lovdaiwy €0n é€oxédAXovTes ToddoOl KaTEdiKdcOnoay, Kal ot 
pev amréSavov. Putting the data together, it is natural to infer 
that Fl. Clemens and his wife suffered for their Christian faith, and 
that they were by no means the only victims of Domitian’s hostility 
to ‘Jewish’ ways’. But this attack on the members of the Roman 


1 Ag to objections to this statement of 


® All Jews must have been severely 
Hilary founded on the silence of Melito 


tried by Vespasian’s order that the 


(Kus. H.Z. iv. 26) and a counter-state- 
ment of Tertullian (Apol. 5) see Light- 
foot, op. cit. p. 16. 
2 St Clement, i. p. 104. 
3 Op. cit.i. p. 7 f. 
4 Domitianus, 15. : 
5 Hist. Rom, Ixvii. 14. 1 sq. The 
whole passage may be seen in Preuschen, 
Analecta p. 13 f. 


half shekel payable to the support of 
the Temple at Jerusalem should still be 
collected and be applied to the use of the 
Capitoline Jupiter. This order in the 
hands of Domitian became a pretext for 
harsh measures being directed against 
recusant Jews. (Suet. Dom. 2; see Light- 
foot Ignatius i. p. 12.) Butit could not 
affect the Emperor’s relatives or other 
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Church, which seems to have been limited to a few leaders 


of Roman society, does not fully explain the position which _ 
Domitian holds in Christian tradition among Imperial persecutors ~ 


of the faith. It is not only from Rome that the evidence comes, 
but from Sardis, whose bishop Melito writes to the Emperor 


: : L ec + a 
Antoninus (Eus. H. EZ. iv. 26): pwovor ravrev avarrevabévtes UO 


tivev Backavov avOpeérey Tov Ka? jhwds ev d1aBorAH KatacThaat 
Aoyov 7OéEncav Népwv cal Aometiavos. _ Nero’s persecution of 
the Roman Church was notorious, but was Melito likely to have 
coupled Domitian with him as a persecutor if the latter Emperor's 
actions had been limited to a few arrests and executions at Rome 
near the end of his reign? Is it not probable that the Asian 
Churches felt his hand, perhaps some years earlier? And do not 
the words suggest a cause for Domitian’s antichristian policy in 
Asia which is entirely in accord with the conditions described in 
the Apocalypse ? 

9. It is known that Domitian went beyond his predecessor in 
asserting his own divinity: “cum procuratorum suorum nomine 
formalem dictaret epistulam sic coepit: Dominus et Deus noster 
hoc fiert wubet.” The history of this extraordinary claim is in- 
structive, and must be given here as briefly as may be; for fuller 
details reference may be made to G. Boissier, La religion romaine 
(Paris, 1900), i. pp. 109—186; G. Wissowa, Religion uv. Kultus 
der Rémer (Munich, 1902), pp. 71I—78, 280—289; V. Chapot, op. 
cit., p. 419 fi. 

As early as the second century before Christ a complimentary 
cult of the genius of Rome or the dea Roma had begun in the 
provinces; there was a templum urbis Romae at Smyrna in Bc. 
195; a Bwpds Tijs “Péuns occurs in 105; a priest of Rome is men- 
tioned by name in a compact between Sardis and Ephesus about 
B.C. 98”, A new development of this cult sprang up with the rise 
of the Empire, when the majesty of Rome took a concrete form in 
the person of the princeps. After the apotheosis of Julius Caesar 


non-Jewish Christians; againstthesethe Mommsen, Aurelian was the first 





charge was one of ‘atheism’ simply, i.e. 
of rejecting the religion of Rome. 

1 Suet. Domitian. 13. The claim, 
however, was not official; according to 


Emperor who officially assumed divine 
titles. 

2 Tac. ann. iv. 56. See Wissowa, 
Religion wu. Kultus der Romer, p. 28: ff. 
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_ (29 B.C.) a temple of Dea Roma and Divus Julius was erected 


_at Ephesus. Augustus had no need to wait for an apotheosis; 


_during his lifetime temples were erected under the dedication Oeds 


‘Pdyns cal SeBactod Kaicapos*, When the Pergamenes wished 


: | _to build one in honour of Tiberius, the example of Augustus was 
J _ quoted (Tac. ann. iv. 37 “cum divus Augustus sibi atque urbi 
_ Romae templum apud Pergamum sisti non prohibuisset”). Both 
Augustus and Tiberius kept the new cult within limits; at Rome 
no temple was dedicated to either Emperor within his lifetime: 
_ Tiberius allowed only one Augusteum to be erected in his honour 


Be Ss 


within the province of Asia, and refused to permit Spain to follow 
the example of the Asian cities. Gaius, who succeeded him, was a 
man of another and a weaker type; epileptic, often on the verge of 
insanity, incapable of self-control, he had in early life imbibed from 
Herod Agrippa? a vicious taste for Oriental magnificence. The 


_ precedent sparingly allowed by his predecessors offered this prince 


a welcome opportunity of self-aggrandisement; as a god he could 


_ surround himself with more than royal display‘, Gaius carried 


his pretensions to a point at which they became at once ridiculous 
and dangerous; he removed the heads of famous statues and 
substituted his own: he attempted to erect a statue of himself 
in the Holy of holies at Jerusalem. The Alexandrian Jews 
were forced to admit the Emperor’s image into their synagogues, 
and if the Church did not suffer, it was probably because she had 
as yet no buildings set apart for worship, and was not sufficiently 
powerful to attract attention. The “furious Caligula,” as Gibbon 
rightly designates him, might have gone to even greater lengths, 
had not his reign been cut short by assassination (41). Claudius, 
if no better than Gaius, was saner, and during his reign there 
was no fresh attempt to force the Emperor-worship on the 
Jews, unless indeed something of this kind, in which the Roman 
Christians were also involved, is suggested by the well-known 


1 Dio Cassius, li. 20. 4 Suet. C. Caligula 22, ‘‘admonitus et 
2 Dittenberger, Or. Gr. inscr. select. rincipum et regum se excessisse fas- 
- & . . . . . 
Ti. P. Ile tigium, divinam ex eo maiestatem asse- 


3 Wissowa, p. 284; Westcott, HZpp. rere sibi coepit.” 
of St John, p. 274. 
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words of Suetonius? : “ Iudaeos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultu- 
antes Roma expulit.” It is not clear why the Roman Jews or 
Jewish Christians should have given trouble on any other ground. 
We read, too, of a temple erected in honour of Claudius at 
Camelodunum in Britain, which was regarded as indicating that 
Yet if the Imperial 
cult went on under Claudius, there is no evidence that it was en- 


the Romans had come to stay and to rule”. 


couraged by him. After death Claudius received his apotheosis’, 
but amidst shouts of ridicule which are voiced in the Apotheosis 
of Seneca. Nero, on the other hand, might easily have made good 
a claim of this kind. No Emperor on the whole made so deep an 
impression, a circumstance due to the dramatic power and con- 
sciousness of something approaching to genius which remained with 
him to the last; qualis artifex pereo! Quite early in his life in an 
Egyptian inscription he is called 6 dyaOos Saipwv ths oiKovpéevns. 
But he was not tempted like his predecessors to imagine himself 
divine, preferring to gain credit for brilliant endowments of a 
human type. He shrank from the title of Divus and the erection 
of temples in his honour, because they seemed to forebode the 
approach of death, and Nero loved life better than a shadowy 
immortality’. No such feelings held back Domitian from press- 
ing his claims to Divine honours. He found a gloomy and 
perhaps a cynical pleasure in the shouts which greeted his arrival 
at the amphitheatre with Domitia; domino et dominae feliciter®. 
Unable to rouse enthusiasm or admiration, he could insist on 
being regarded as a god’, 

10. The province of Asia accepted with acclamation the new 
cult of Rome and the Emperor. For more than 200 years Rome 
had been mistress in Asia, and on the whole she had contributed 
to the prosperity of her great province; but the provincials had 
suffered from the extortions of greedy officials, and from the days 


1 Divus Claudius, 25. 

2 Tac. ann. xiv. 31, ‘‘ quasi arx aeter- 
nae dominationis aspiciebatur.” 

> Suet. D. Claudius, 45 ‘‘innumerum 
deorum relatus.” Cf. Dittenberger, Or. 
Gr, inscr. il. p. 397, 6 Geds KrXavdros. 

4Tac. ann. xv. 74, ‘‘nam deum honor 
principi non ante habetur quam agere 


inter homines desierit.” 

> Suet. Domitian. 13. 

6 Cf. the form of oath quoted by 
Wissowa, p. 71: “per Iovem et divom 
Augustum...et genium  imperatoris 
Caesaris Domitiani Augusti deosque 
penates.” 
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of Augustus the principatus had been hailed by the Asian towns 
as their salvation’, Inscription after inscription testifies to the 
loyalty of the cities towards the Empire. At Ephesus, at Smyrna, 
at Pergamum, and indeed throughout the province the Church 
was confronted by an imperialism which was popular and patriotic, 
and bore the character of a religion. Nowhere was the Caesar- 
cult more popular than in Asia The Augusteum (XeRacreior), 
or Temple of Rome* and the Augusti, had long taken its place 
among the public buildings of the greater cities. Augustus, as 
we have seen, refused Divine honours at Rome, but permitted a 
temple to be dedicated to dea Roma and himself at Pergamum. 
The other Asian cities followed the precedent set by the old capital. 
In A.D. 26 they vied with each other for the honour of building a 
temple to Tiberius, when Smyrna gained the coveted distinction 
over the head of Ephesus, on the ground that the latter already 
possessed the Artemision’, Ephesus, not to be outdone by her 
neighbour, erected an Augusteum, probably to Claudius, and thus 
acquired the title of vewxopos® of the Imperial worship, These 
local temples were not of merely local interest; their affairs were 
managed by the provincial league known as the Commune Asiae 
(ro xowov THs “Acias), whose president was styled Asiarch, and 
perhaps also dpyvepeds Tod Kowod THs “Acias®. It belonged to 
the Asiarch to direct the worship of the Augusti throughout the 
province, and to preside at games which were held quinquennially 
Such festivals 
are known to have been celebrated from time to time at five of the 


in the cities where Augustea had been erected’. 


1 Ramsay, Letters, p. 114f.; Chapot, 4 Tac. ann. iv. 55. 


Laprovince Romaine proconsulaire d Asie, 
p. 62 ff. Cf. an inscription of Halicar- 
nassus cited by Zimmerman, Hphesos, 
p. 52 f., which describes Octavian as 
evepyérnv Tov avOpabruw yévous, ds peylo- 
tas é\mldas ovK érdipwoe povov adda Kal 
trepéBadrev, dopadrys wey yap yq Kal 
Oddacoa, modes 6 avOovow év elpyyvy Kal 
dpovola Kat evernple. 

2 Mommsen, Provinces (E. Tr.), p. 345. 

3 In Asia the cult of Rome was older 
than the province itself; a temple was 
raised to Rome at Smyrna in B.C. 193 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 56). 


5M. Chapot (p. 450) gives a useful 
list of the towns of Asia which possessed 
the neocorate, with the reigns or dates 
when it was received. 

6 On these titles see Lightfoot, Ig- 
natius, il. p. 404 ff. ; Chapot, pp. 454— 
482; Pauly-Wissowa, 8.vv. 

7 Hach of the cities had its local 
high priest of the Augustan cult, who 
seems also to have had the style of 
‘ Asiarch,’ though he was supreme only 
in the local Augusteum. See Light- 
foot, p. 415; Hicks, p. 87. 
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seven cities addressed in the Apocalypse, namely, at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, Pergamum, Sardis, and Philadelphia’. 

A system such as this, it is obvious, supplied machinery which 
could at any time be used against the Church with fatal facility. 
To refuse worship to Artemis or Asklepios was to decline a local 
cult; to refuse it to the statue of the Emperor at a time when the 
whole city was taking part in festivities organized by the Commune, 
was to expose oneself to the charge of disloyalty both to the pro- 
vincial authorities and to the Emperor. Our only wonder is that 
this charge had not been laid against the Christians of Asia in 
the time of Claudius or of Nero?; perhaps there is a trace of 
such an anti-Christian movement in the reference to the days 
when Antipas suffered at Pergamum’, the earliest centre of the 
Caesar-worship, but of any general persecution under Nero there 
is no evidence‘, Yet it is easy to understand that when Domitian’s 
desire for Divine honours became known in Asia, the zealous pro- 
vincials would resent more keenly than before the abstention of 
Christian citizens from the games instituted in honour of the 
Augusti, and the situation would become threatening. It is just 
this position of affairs which the Apocalypse represents; the Beast 
of whom Christians spoke with bated breath as ‘number 666’ had 
returned; already the markets were closed against buyers and 
sellers who did not bear his mark (xiii. 17), and there were 
rumours in the air of an approaching massacre (2b. 15). For this 
the Apocalypse is, it is true, our only authority, and its witness is 
given in an enigmatic form which cannot always be interpreted 
with certainty; but the main features of its story are plain enough, 


1 Even the calendar shewed traces 


4 Dr Hort indeed writes (First Ep. of 
of the new cult. ‘César a son mois, 


son jour comme Aphrodite; ’époque de 
sa venue au monde inaugura l’année. 
Ce sont des commencements qui pré- 
parent le vrai culte”’ (Chapot, p. 394). 

2 This seems to follow not only from 
the silence of St Luke, but from St Paul’s 
friendship with Asiarchs. 

3 It is significant that while Antipas 
was martyred at Pergamum, it was at 
Smyrna, the second centre of the Augus- 
tan cult, that trouble was imminent when 
St John wrote (ii. 10). 


St Peter, p. 2): ‘It is only likely that 
what was begun at Rome in connexion 
with the fire spread through the pro- 
vinces till it culminated in the state 
of things implied in the Apocalypse.” 
“The Apocalypse...proves the existence 
of persecutions in Asia Minor, and 
implies that they were on a wide scale.” 
But there is nothing to shew that the 
martyrs mentioned in the Apocalypse, 
Antipas excepted, were Asiatics; the 
sufferings of the Roman Christians may 
have been in the writer’s mind. 
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and they accord with what is known of life in Asia during the 
first century, and of Domitian’s general policy. 

11, With the Beast from the sea, the hostile World-power 
represented by Nero and Domitian, St John associates a Beast 
from the land, a power no less hostile to the Church, which has its 
origin and home in Asia itself. This second Beast allies itself 
with the first, especially in the matter of the worship of the 
Augusti; indeed the first Beast is represented as leaving the 
affairs of the Emperor-cult entirely in the hands of the second. 
The Beast from the land works miracles? in support of the new 
cult, calling down fire from heaven, and causing the statues 
of the Emperor to speak (xiii. 13, 15); he is the ‘false prophet of 
the Imperial religion, and imposes on the credulity of the populace, 
whom he sets against the Christian recusants (7b. 12, 14 ff, 17, 
xix. 20). By the second Beast Professor Ramsay? understands 


“the Province of Asia in its double aspect of civil and religious . 


administration, the Proconsul and the Commune”; in this com- 
mentary the Beast from the land is identified with the False 
Prophet, and regarded as the religious power represented by the 


Asiarch and the priesthood of the Asian temples of the Augusti; | 


while in the onweta which he works we recognize the use of the — 


magical arts for which Asia and Ephesus in particular were 
notorious, The magic formulae known as ’E¢éova ypdupata® had 
a worldwide reputation, and one of the earliest conquests which the 
Gospel achieved at Ephesus was the destruction of costly books 
which contained them‘. It is noteworthy that dapyaxia is named 
immediately after efSwAoXAatpeia in the Epistle to the Galatians 
(v. 20), while the Apocalypse (xxi. 8, cf. xxii. 15) places dappaxot, 
the professors of magic, between mrépvou and efdwroddTpat. 
Christianity, it is evident, set its face against magic from the 
first ; paganism, on the other hand, had no serious quarrel with it ; 
the cultivated Roman gentlemen who administered the provinces of 


1 Cf. 2 Thess, ii. 9 f. Kerevovot Ta Hpéows ypdupara mpos avrovs 
2 Letters, p. 97. karahéyew kal dvoud¢cew. See Schiirer, 
3 Cf. Clem. Al. strom. v. 8. §46 ra  Gesch.* iii. p. 296f. 

"Edéoia Kadovmeva ypdupara év mod)ois 4 Acts xix. 1g f. 

67 modvOpiinra dvra.' Plutarch symp. 5 See Lightfoot’s note, and cf. Ign. 


Vii. 5. 4 of pdyor Tovs dauorgouévous Eph. 19, Philad. 5. 
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the Empire did not always scorn the attentions of the professional 
magus; even Emperors were credited with dabbling in their 
secrets, In Lucian’s sarcastic sketch ’AXé£avdpos 7) Vevddpuartis, 
we see one of these conjurors on tour, and though St John’s yrevdo- 
mpodytns is probably not an individual, but a class or system, it 
may be assumed that such travelling mountebanks were used to 
negotiate the wonders described in Apoe. xiii? At Ephesus there 
were fourteen Oecuwdot* attached to the temple of the Augusti, 
who are supposed by Canon Hicks to correspond with the tuv@dot 
or choirmen of the Artemision ; their official name admits of this 
explanation, but it may also mean ‘oracle-chanters, —a name under 
which dealers in magic might well have been concealed. But 
however this may have been, it 1s obvious that the Church was 
hard pressed in Asia by the magic-mongers, and it is easy to 
imagine the effect of their lying wonders on an excitable popu- 
lation already predisposed to the Imperial cult and impatient of 
Christianity. Nothing was needed to light the fires of persecution 
but a word from the Emperor or the Proconsul, and when they 
were kindled, it would be long, as the prophet of the Apocalypse 
foresaw, before the peace of the Church was restored in Asia or 
in the Roman world. 

12. One more force which made against the Kingdom of 
Christ in Asia must be mentioned here. The Jews of Asia 
Minor had been numerous from the days when Antiochus III 
sent 2000 families of the eastern Dispersion to settle in Lydia 
and Phrygia’. In Cicero’s time tribute went to the Temple at 
Jerusalem from Jews in Adramyttium, Pergamum, Laodicea, and 
Apamea, and there is evidence from other quarters that in the 
first century there were Jews resident also at Smyrna, Magnesia, 


Tralles, Sardis, and Thyatira®, 
worshippers came to Jerusalem 


1 Acts xiii. 6 ff. 

2 Orac. Sibyll. viii. 52 ff. gccer’ dvat 
mohuoKpavos éxwy médas ovvoua mdvrouv 
(Hadrian)...cal payixdy ddvrwv pwvorhpra 
movTa mebecer. 

8 Apollonius of Tyana, to whom Prof. 
Ramsay refers (Letters, p. 102), was a 
strong opponent of the prevalent jug- 
glery ; see Dill, Roman Society, p. 400. 


In the year of the Crucifixion 
at the feast of Pentecost from 


4 Inser. 481. 7 (A.D. 104): Oeoumdors 
vaod Tv LeBacrav év Edésw xowvod rhs 
’ Actas. 

> Joseph. Ant. xii. 3f.; ef. Philo in 
Flace. 7. See p. lxvi, note 2. 

6 Schiirer, Geschichte’, iii. p. 11 f.; 
art. Diaspora in Hastings, D.B. v. 93 ff. 
Chapot, p. 182 ff. 


nicer yen cantante 
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Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia’. At Salamis 
in Cyprus, at Antioch in Pisidia, at Iconium, at Ephesus, St Paul 
found synagogues, and in these synagogues he began his work. But 
the Asiatic Jews did not assimilate the new teaching; its popularity 
with Gentiles and proselytes aroused their suspicion and, as the 
writer of the Acts suggests, their jealousy2 In the Apocalypse 
the breach between the Synagogue and the Church is seen to be 
complete; the churches of Smyrna and Philadelphia have to bear 
the blasphemies of those who “affirm themselves to be Jews and 
are not,” a synagogue which is not God’s but “Satan’s’” The 
Jews were protected by special privilege from molestation in the 
exercise of their faith*, Under Caligula indeed they had suffered 
severely for their opposition to the Caesar-cult®, but the persecu- 
tion ended with the death of the Emperor; under Domitian no 
attempt was made to enforce a worship which neither compulsion 
nor persuasion would have brought them to accept. Nevertheless, 
they had no scruple in turning the attention of the populace and 
the authorities to the resistance which the less favoured Christians 
offered to the Imperial religion. At the martyrdom of Polycarp 
it was noticed that the Jews of Smyrna not only made common 
cause with the heathen but outdid them in efforts to prepare fuel 
for the stake, and the Martyrdom notes that this was their wont®. 
Yet Polycarp was condemned for refusing to swear by the genius 
(rvyn) of Caesar’, an act which the Jews should have been able to 
appreciate. This was in the year 155 (Harnack), but the attitude 
of the Asian Jew towards Christianity had been determined at 
least seventy years before. The Synagogue of Satan played the part 
of the great Adversary; it not only rejected Christ, but did its best 
by slander and delation and, when the opportunity was afforded, 
by cooperation with the pagan mob, to bring about the destruction 
of the Asian Church. 


1 Acts ii. 9. 

2 Acts xiii. 45 éwAjoOnoav gndrov. Cf. 
1 Thess. ii. 16. 

® Apoe. ii. 9, iil. 9. 

4 On the privileges possessed by the 
Jews in Asia see Chapot, p. 182 f. 

5 Schiirer, i. 1. p. gt, il. 11. p. 266 ff., 


ii. m1. p. 340 ff. 

6 Polyc. mart. 13 pddora ’lovdalwy 
mpobtuws, ws Eos abrots, els Tara vroup- 
yotvrwy. Cf. § 12 day Td rANOos EOvay 
Te kal lovdalwy. 

7 Ib. gf.; ef. Lightfoot’s note, and 
Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 279. 


VEE. 
PURPOSE OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


1. The Apocalypse of John is the letter of an exiled prophet 
to the Christian congregations to which he has ministered. 
He writes under the conviction that he has a message for them 
from the Supreme Prophet and Pastor of the Church, and his 
primary purpose is to deliver this message. It has come to him 
in the way of revelation, and under the form of a succession of 
visions, and he delivers it as it was given; his letter consists 
entirely of visions and revelations of the Lord, which he has 
been not only permitted but commanded to transmit}. But, as 
the style proclaims aloud, it is not, like some of the later 
apocalypses, a literary effort, appealing to readers generally 
without regard to special circumstances. It is a genuine out- 
come of the time, written with a view to the special needs of a 
particular group of Christian societies; it portrays the life of 
those societies, and ministers to their spiritual necessities. In 
form it is an epistle, containing an apocalyptic prophecy; in 
spirit and inner purpose, it is a pastoral. 

2. Each of the Churches of Asia had difficulties peculiar to 
itself, and these problems are treated first. The first three chapters, 
which have seemed to some critics to have no real coherence with 
the rest of the book, are in fact occupied with this preliminary 
task. The glorified Head of Christendom is revealed as visiting 
the Churches, and taking note of their several conditions; and 
the so-called ‘letters to the Churches’ record the results of His 
inspection. Nothing in the book is more remarkable than the 
precision with which these separate messages differentiate be- 


1 On the one exception (x. 4) see the note ad loc. 
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tween Church and Church, as the searchlight of the Spirit? is 
turned upon each in succession. Only two of the Churches 
escape reproof: the strenuous commercial life and the material 
prosperity of the Asian cities have had their natural effect upon 
the Christian minorities, which were in the sight of the Bishop of 
souls suffering from this cause even more severely than from the 
slanders of the Jews or the menaces of the heathen. At Ephesus 
the standard of Christian life, though still high, had been sensibly 
lowered ; at Laodicea the Church was lukewarm and supercilious, 
at Sardis it was spiritually dead. And not only is the spiritual 
condition of each society diagnosed, but the circumstances are 
carefully distinguished. At Smyrna and Philadelphia the Jews 
are specially hostile; at Pergamum and Thyatira trouble has 
been caused by the Nicolaitans. At every turn the messages to 
the Churches shew local knowledge ; some of the allusions which 
have not yet received a satisfactory explanation will doubtless 
yield their secret to a fuller knowledge of the history and 
antiquities of Asia. The business of the prophet is with the 
particular Church to which for the moment attention is called, 
and which would recognize at once the force of his words. It is 
enough for the general reader if he grasps the spiritual lesson 
which is to be found in these messages by everyone who has an 
ear to hear it. 

3. After c. ii. the separate interests of the Churches pass 
out of sight. The visions which follow open wider fields of view 
that embrace the whole Church and the whole of human history, 
reaching to the consummation and the Coming of the Lord. 
But the Asian Churches are not forgotten, even if they are not 
mentioned again till near the end (xxii. 16, 21). Their spiritual 
dangers are probably in view throughout the book, but especially 
in passages where the vices of heathenism are condemned and the 
faithful are warned against participation in them?, or reminded 
of their obligation to keep themselves pure*, And the whole 


1 Apoc. li. 7, 11, 17, 29, ili. 6, 13, 22. SAS IN) Vile 14, XLV sr 41.5 XV1. 155. XX10, 
2 Ase.g. in ix. 20f., xviii. of, Nose eek As 
Xxii. 11, 15. 
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series of visions which begins with c. iv. is in effect an answer to 
the forebodings by which the faithful in Asia were harassed in 
view of the gathering forces of Antichrist. The Churches of 
Asia knew themselves to be on the brink of an encounter with the 
greatest power the world had seen. The subject of cc. iv.—xxu. 
is the course and issue of the struggle, and the purpose of these 
chapters is to strengthen faith and kindle hope in the hearts of 
the faithful. In the light of the revelation vouchsafed to him the 
prophet John sees clearly that an age of persecution is beginning, 
and that it will affect not only the Churches of Asia, but the 
Church throughout the Roman world. How long it will last he 
does not say; in the earlier visions it seems to run on to the © 
consummation, but in the later great reaches of time are seen 
to intervene between the end of the pagan power and the end 
of the existing order. The light grows as the Seer looks, and 
the issue becomes more and more distinct; Babylon falls, the 
Beast and the False Prophet receive their doom, Satan himself 
is finally consigned to destruction, and the City of God descends 
from heaven, idealized and glorious, as becomes the Bride of the 
glorified Christ. The final outcome of the struggle between the 
Church and the World, the Christ and the Antichrist, is postponed 
to the last two chapters, but there are anticipations of it all 
along the course of the book: in the promises with which each 
of the seven messages to the Churches ends; in the vision of 
the innumerable multitude before the Throne of God; in the 
vision of the 144,000 virgin-souls upon Mount Zion. The whole 
book is a Surswm corda, inviting the Churches to seek strength 
in the faith of a triumphant and returning Christ. In vain the 
Ancient Enemy stirs up trouble; in vain the Beast from the sea 
sets up his image, and the Beast from the land compels men 
under pain of outlawry or death to worship it. The seal of the 
living God secures those who refuse the mark of the Beast; the 
martyrs are conquerors, and shall not be hurt of the Second Death; 
their names are in the Book of Life. Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth,...they rest from their labours, for 
their works follow with them; after the fall of their great enemy 
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they lived and reigned with Christ a thousand years; they shall 
enter through the gates into the City; the Lord God shall give them 
light; they shall reign for ever and ever. 

4. Of the immediate effect of the Apocalypse upon the ie 
Churches we cannot judge; certainly they weathered the storm, 
for in the next Christian writing which comes to us from Asia, 
the Letters of Ignatius, they are represented as large and 
flourishing communities. The storm itself passed within two 
or three years after the date which Irenaeus assigns to the 
Apocalypse; Domitian was assassinated Sept. 18, 96, and the 
accession of Nerva probably gave peace to the Asian Churches. 
Trajan, who succeeded in the January of 98, seems to have taken 
no active measures before A.D. 112, when his attention was directed 
by the younger Pliny to the extraordinary progress of Christianity 
in Bithynia. Perhaps it may be safely inferred that in the interval 
between 96 and 112 the danger threatened by the Caesar- 
worship ceased to be pressing, and for the moment the need of 
comfort such as the Apocalypse offered was less keenly felt. But 
what St John had written in the Spirit for the times of Domitian 
and the Churches of Asia remained as a heritage for all suffering 
Churches throughout the Empire. An early example of the help- 
fulness of the book to Christians under persecution has survived 
in the Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, written in 
177 to their brethren in Asia and Phrygia, which bears many 
signs of the use of the Apocalypse by the Christian societies of 
South Gaul during the troubles in the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 
It quotes or alludes to Apoc. i. 5, ill. 14, xiv. 4, xxii. 111 It is 
impossible to doubt that the roll which contained St John’s great 
letter to the parent Churches in Asia was often in the hands of 
the daughter Churches in Gaul, and perhaps accompanied the 
confessors to the prisons where they awaited the martyr’s crown. 

5. There is some reason for believing that the writer of the 
Apocalypse, before his work was ended, realized that the book 
might find a larger field of service than the Churches of Asia or 
even the Churches of the Empire could offer. In the early chapters 
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it is clear that St John writes with a view to his message being 
read aloud in the local Church assemblies : blessed is he that readeth 
and they that hear the words of this prophecy ; he that hath an ear, 
let him hear what the Spirit saith unto the Churches’. Beyond the 
transmission of the letter for reading in neighbouring Churches, 
the prophet contemplates no circulation of his book; his message 
is to the Churches of Asia, and he is content to be the means of 
conveying it to them. But when he reaches the end a presenti- 
ment seems to enter his mind that the book will live: I testify 
unto every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of this 
book, If any man shall add unto them, God shall add unto him 
the plagues which are written in this book; and if any man shall 
take away...God shall take away his part from the tree of life. 
The primary destination of the Apocalypse is still kept in view: 
it is to the hearer rather than the reader that the Apocalyptist 
makes his final appeal. Yet the appeal seems to imply an 
expectation that the book will be copied and circulated for wider 
reading. The words are based on two passages in Deuteronomy, 
and they practically place the Apocalypse on a level with the 
Torah and anticipate for it a place among the Scriptures of the 
Church. St John knew himself to be a prophet, and his writing 
to be a prophecy; that he was commanded to consign his visions 
to a book was an assurance to him that their purpose would not 
be fulfilled in one generation or in two. He sees the book 
going down to posterity, and like the Deuteronomist he endeavours 
to guard it against interpolation and excision. As he writes the 
last words upon the papyrus roll that lies upon his knee, the 
conviction dawns upon him that the Revelation of Jesus Ohrist 
was given for the warning and comfort of the whole Church 
to the end of time. 


1 Apoe, i. 3, ii. 7 ete. * Apoe, xxii. 18 f. 
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DATE. 


i, Early Christian tradition is practically unanimous in 
assigning the Apocalypse to the last years of Domitian. 


The following are the chief authorities. / Iren. v. 30. 3 ap. Eus. 
H, E. iii. 18, iv. ‘8 ei yep eeu avaavdov 7 vov Katpe knptrred Gat TovvojLa 
avrov [sc. Tod dvtixpiorov|, di: éxetvou av éppéOn Tod Kal THv *AzroKd- 
Avy Ewpaxdtos: 0bdE yap pd odXAod xpdvov EwpadOn, GAD oxeddv ext 
TS ypetepas yeveds, Tpos THO TéAEL THS AopeTiavod apxys. 
Clem. Alex. quis dives § 42 tod tupdvvov TeAevtycavTos amd THs Idrpou 
THs vnoou peTHADev eri tiv "Edeoor. (Origen, in Mt, tom. xvi. 6 6 8 
‘Pwpaiwy Bacired’s, os 4 Tapadocis diddcKe, Karedikace Tov “lwavyny 
paptupotvta bua Tov THs aAnbeias Adyov eis Ilatpov rHv vaoov’*. 
\Victorinus in Apoc. (x. 11) “hoc dicit propterea quod quando haec 
Toannes vidit, erat in insula Patmos, in metallum damnatus a Domi- 
tiano Caesare. ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin. et cum iam senior 
putaret se per passionem accepturum receptionem, interfecto Domi- 
tiano, omnia iudicio eius soluta sunt. et Ioannes, de metallo dimissus, 
sic postea tradidit hanc eandem quam acceperat a Deo Apoca- 
lypsin”; 7b, on xvii. 10 ‘‘intellegi oportet tempus quo scripta 
Apocalypsis edita est, quoniam tunc erat Caesar Domitianus... 
unus exstat sub quo scripta est Apocalypsis, Domitianus scilicet. - 

| Euseb. H. £, iii. 18 év rovry [sc. in the time of Domitian] Karexe, 
Adyos Tov amdaToAoV dma Kal cbayyeuoriyy ‘Twavyyy & eT TO Biv evovat pi 
Bovra THS eis TOV betov Aoyov eveKev paptupias Ilarpov OiKELY KaTaou- 
Kao Oijvau THY vnoov : 1b, 20 Tore 7) ovy [on the accession of N erva] 
Kal Tov amdaToAov “lwavyny ad THs Kara THY vijoov. pry 7s Thy emt THS 
"Edéoov Scarpr pny dmehynpevan 0 TOV Tap npiv dpxacov tapadidwor 
Adyos: ib. 23 ‘Iwavvns Tas aire duetrev éxxAyoias, ard THS KaTa THY 
vijrov peta THY Aopetiavod TeXevTyY éraveNOov puyfs. (Hieron. 


de virr. 


1 According to Dionysius Barsalibi, 
Hippolytus followed Irenaeus in assign. 
ing the Apocalypse to the reign of Do- 
mitian (Gwynn, in Hermathena, vii. 


137)- 
2 It will be seen that the Alexandrian 
testimony is not explicit; the Emperor 


ulustr, g “quarto decimo anno secundam post Neronem 


who banished John is not named either 
by Clement or Origen. But in the 
absence of evidence to the contrary 
they may be presumed to have followed 
in this respect the tradition of South 
Gaul and Asia Minor, 
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persecutionem movente Domitiano in Patmon insulam rele- 
gatus scripsit Apocalypsin...interfecto autem Domitiano et 
actis eius ob nimiam crudelitatem a senatu rescissis sub Nerva 
principe redit Ephesum.” 


2. According to other ancient but not early authorities the 
book was written under Claudius, Nero, or Trajan. 


Thus the title prefixed to both the Syriac versions of the Apoca- 
lypse assigns the banishment of St John to the reign of Nero 
Foun . at 2 I 
and the return under Claudius (haer. li. 12 pera tiv abrod amo tH 
Ildrpov érdvodov ryv éwt KAavoiov yevopéevnv Kaioapos: 4D, 32 
abtod 8& rpopytetcavtos év xpdévors KXavdiov Katoapos avwrata 
bre els THY Ilatpov vacov brypéev xtr.). The Synopsis de vita et morte 
prophetarum attributed to Dorotheus goes to the opposite extreme, 
placing the exile in the time of Trajan: td d¢ Tpatavod 
Bactréws ewpicby ev tH vyow Tatp...mera d& THY teXevTHV 
Tpaiavod éravecw amd THs vyoov, adding however: «ici Sé ot 
A€yovow pi emt Tpaiavod adroy e€oprPjvar ev TMarpy, adda ert 
Aopertavod. Similarly Theophylact on Mt. xx. 22 “Iwavqy 8€ 
Tpaiavos xaredixace paptrypotvta TH Adyw THs dAnOeias (compare 
the extract from Origen in $1). The reference to Trajan has 
perhaps been suggested *by Iren. ii. 22. 5 mapémewe yap avrots 
[6 “Iwavvys]: péxpr tov Tpaiavod xpover. 

3. The general situation presupposed by the book is con- 
sistent, as we have seen, with the early tradition which represents 
it as a work of the last years of Domitian. The evidence may be 
(a) The condition of the Asian 
Churches, as it is described in cc. ii, ili, is that of a period 
considerably later than the death of Nero. Their inner life has 
undergone many changes since St Paul’s ministry at Ephesus, 
and even since the writing of the Epistles to the Ephesians and 
Colossians? and the two Epistles to Timothy. Deterioration has 


briefly summarized here. 


1 So Theophylact, praef. in Ioann., 
but speaking of the fourth Gospel: 8 kat 
cvvéypawerv év Ildtuw rH viow é&dpioros 
OvaredGv pera Tpraxovtadvo érn THs Tod 
xpicTrod dvadyews. Tertullian (scorp. 
15) does not definitely say that the exile 
to Patmos took place under Nero, though 
he is credited by Jerome (adv. Jovin. i. 
26) with doing so, and his words admit 
of that construction. 

2 Lightfoot, indeed, assuming the 
earlier date of the Apocalypse writes 
(Colossians, p. 41): ‘‘the message com- 
municated by St John to Laodicea pro- 


longs the note which was struck by 
St Paul in the letter to Colossae. An 
interval of a very few years has not 
materially altered the character of these 
Churches. Obviously the same temper 
prevails, the same errors are rife, the 
same correction must be supplied.” But 
the examples which he gives (pp. 41—44) 
shew only that the same general ten- 
dencies were at work in the Lycus valley, 
as when St Paul wrote, and this might 
well have been so even after an interval 
of more than 30 years. 


a\ sahe.s)!, Epiphanius places both the exile _ : 


a . pitas thet . 
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set in at Ephesus, and at Sardis and Laodicea faith is dying or 
dead. The Nicolaitan party, of which there is no certain trace in 
the Epistles of St Paul, is now widely distributed and firmly rooted. 
The external relations of the Churches shew a similar advance. 
In past days Pergamum had witnessed a single martyrdom: nowa 
storm of persecution was about to break on the Churches, and the 
faithful might expect to suffer imprisonment and death. (b) The 
prevalence of the Imperial cult, and the pressure which was being 
put upon recusant Christians by the Asiarchs, are suggestive of 
the time of Domitian rather than of Nero or Vespasian’. Later 
than Domitian’s reign this precise situation could not have arisen ; 
- Nerva did not maintain the aggressive policy of Domitian’, and 
when Trajan’s rescript began to do its work, the petty persecution 
described in Apoc. xiil. would give place to formal indictment before 
the Proconsul, Thus the death of Domitian (Sept.18, 96) is our 
terminus ad quem; a terminus a quo is supplied by the date of his 
accession (Sept. 13, 81), but the superior limit may with great 
probability be pushed forward to A.D. 90 or even further, since 
Domitian’s jealous insistence on his claims to Divine honours and 
his encouragement of the delatores belong to the later years of 
his reign. 

4. There are other indications of date which are more 
definite, and point in the same direction. (a) It is impossible 
to doubt that the legend of Nero redivivus is in full view of the 
Apocalyptist in more than one passage (xiii. 3, 12, 14, xvii. 8). 

Archbishop Benson, indeed, seeks to impale those who hold this 
theory on the horns of a dilemma’. If St John referred to the 
legend, either he believed it or he did not. If he believed it, “he 


believed not only what was not true, but what decently-informed 
and reasonable heathen never believed.’’ If he did not believe it, 


1 Dr Hort (1 Peter, p. 2) maintains 
that ‘‘in Asia Minor, the special home 
of the Emperor-worship, we have no 
right to assume that it was only under 
an Emperor like Domitian...that Chris- 
tians were likely to have it forced upon 
them.” This no doubt is true, but 
the probability remains that the great 
outbreak of persecution, which was 
imminent when ‘the Apocalypse was 


written, belongs to the later rather than 
to the earlier epoch; see c. vii. of this 
introduction. 

2 Cf. Dio Cassius, Ixviii. x plore dé 
Aopervavod ai elxdves avTov...cuvexwvevt0n- 
cav...kat 6 Nepovas robs Te Kpivouévous em 
accBeig apnke, Kal Tovs puydvras Kariyya~ 
yev. See also Eus. H.#. iii. 20. 

3 Apocalypse, p. 173 f. 
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he was guilty of a grave political offence in using for his own ends 
a story which was “hostile to the peace of the district where it 
existed,” and moreover was aimed against the reigning Emperor. 
The second alternative has been assumed in the following com- 
mentary, but the inference which Dr Benson draws is not admitted. 
No one who appreciates the greatness of our author will-suppose 
that he gave credit to the wild legends which were afloat about 
Nero’s return. But the conditions of apocalyptic writing did not 
preclude him from working mere legend into his symbolism, nor 
was there any appreciable danger in the use of this legend in a 
book addressed to Christians only. The reference to the reigning 
Emperor was not likely to be intelligible to any non-Christian into 
whose hands the book might fall, and to Christians it suggested 
nothing which was not already notorious. 


In Asia the story of Nero’s recovery was common talk as early 
as A.D. 69 (Tac. hist. 11. 8 “Achaia atque Asia falso exterritae 
velut Nero adventaret vario super exitu eius rumore, eoque pluri- 
bus vivere eum fingentibus credentibusque”); but pretenders 
continued to arise, and even under Trajan the belief that he was 
yet living was still general (Dio Chrysostom, or. xxi., «al viv &ru 
mavtes ériOvpodcr Env, of S€ mAeiotoe Kal olovrau). (b) In 
cc, xill., xvil. Domitian is described in terms as plain as the 
circumstances allowed. Nero is dead, but the stroke of his death 
as healed (xiii. 3, 12). He is the Beast—he impersonates the 
brutal strength of the persecuting World-power, and he was, and 
as not, and ts about to ascend out of the Abyss (xvii. 8). Nero 
himself was the fifth Emperor, and he has fallen; but the Beast 
which was and is not reappears in an eighth Emperor, who is of 
the seven, inasmuch as he recalls to men’s minds the fifth, and 
plays his part over again, till he too goeth into perdition 
Gey, 11 f)% 

5. Notwithstanding the external and internal evidence which 
supports the Domitianic date, the great Cambridge theologians of 
the last century were unanimous in regarding the Apocalypse as 
a work of the reign of Nero, or of the years which immediately 


t Nero was born in a.p. 37, so that, refer (xvi. 12) to the dread of a Parthian 
had he lived till a.p. 100, he would have invasion, which was connected with the 
been not more than 63. expectation of Nero’s return: cf. Tac. 
_  * See the commentary ad locos. It hist. i. 23 Orac. Sibyll. iv. 137 ff. 
may be added that St John appears to 
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followed his death. Bishop Lightfoot seems to have accepted 
“the view which assigns it to the close of Nero’s reign or there- 
abouts.” Bishop Westcott placed it “before the destruction of 
Jerusalem’.” Dr Hort in his posthumous commentary on 1 Peter? 
writes: “there are strong reasons for placing [the Apocalypse] 
not long after Nero’s death.” Such a threefold cord of scholarly 
opinion is not quickly broken, and the reasons on which it was 
founded deserve the most careful consideration. In the partition 
of the New Testament between the three, the Apocalypse, un- 
happily, was “not finally assigned‘,” and their published writings 
contain but incidental references to the question of its date. 
From these it would appear that they were guided in their judge- 
ment on this point partly by the relation which they believed 
the Book to occupy with reference to the Fall of Jerusalem, 
partly by the contrast which it presents to the Fourth Gospel. 
Thus Dr Hort writes: “The day of the Lord which the writer to 
the Hebrews saw drawing nigh had already begun to break in 
blood and fire, when St John sent his Apocalypse to the Gentile 
Churches of Asia®.” And Dr Lightfoot: “It marks the close of 
what we may call the Hebraic period of St John’s life, ie. the 
period which...he had spent chiefly in the East and among 
Aramaic-speaking peoples®” But perhaps the fullest treatment 
of the subject is to be found in Dr Westcott’s introduction to the 
Gospel of St John: “Of the two books (he says) the Apocalypse 
is the earlier. It is less developed both in thought and style... 
The crisis of the Fall of Jerusalem explains the relation of the 
Apocalypse to the Gospel. In the Apocalypse that ‘coming’ of 
Christ was expected, and painted in figures; in the Gospel the 
‘coming’ is interpreted”.” 

It is clear that these arguments for placing the Apocalypse 


1 Biblical Essays, p. 52; cf. Super- 5 Jud. Christianity, p. 160. 
natural Religion, p. 132. 6 Supernatural Religion, p. 132. Dr 
2 St John, Intr. p. lxxxvii. Lightfoot appears to be in general agree- 
3 P.2; cf. Hulsean Lectures, p.140f., ment here with his antagonist, who 
Judaistic Christianity, p. 160. placed the Apocalypse ‘‘about a.p. 68, 
”? 


4 See Bp Westcott’s prefatory note to ‘ q 
Dr Hort’s x Peter (p. vii). 7 St John, p. Ixxxvif. 


‘of the author of the Fourth Gospel. 
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under Nero or Vespasian rest on more than one presupposition. 
The unity of the Book is assumed, and it is held to be the work 
But the latter hypothesis is 
open, and perhaps will always be open to doubt; and the former 
cannot be pressed so far as to exclude the possibility that the 
extant book is a second edition of an earlier work, or that it in- 
corporates earlier materials, and either hypothesis would sufficiently 
account for the few indications of a Neronic or Vespasianic date 
which have been found in it. When it is added that the great 
scholars who have been named dealt with the question incident- 
ally and not in connexion with a special study of the Apocalypse?, 
it seems permissible to attach less importance to their judgement 
on this point than on others to which their attention had been 
more directly turned. 

6. With all due deference, therefore, to the great authority of 
Westcott, Lightfoot, and Hort, and of the foreign scholars* who 
have supported an earlier date, adhesion has been given in this 
edition to the view that the Apocalypse, at least in its present 
form, belongs, as Irenaeus believed, to the reign of Domitian and 
to the last years of that reign (g90-—96). This date appears to be 
consistent with the general character and purpose of the book. 
The Apocalypse as a whole presupposes a period when in Asia at 
least the Church was compelled to choose between Christ and 
Caesar. And the prophet foresees that this is no local or passing 
storm, but one which will spread over the whole Empire, and run 
a long course, ending only with the fall of paganism and of Rome. 
The Coming of the Lord is no longer connected with the Fall of 
Jerusalem, which is viewed as an event of past history’, A new 
Jerusalem has taken the place of the old city of God, and the 
Apocalyptist can already see its ideal glories revealed. But for 


1 B.g. the cryptic representation of 


3 E.g. Baur, Hilgenfeld, Beyschl 
Nero’s name in xiii. 18, and the ap- i fe ech No 


who assign the book to the reign of N ero, 


parent reference to Vespasian as the 
reigning Emperor in c. xvii. 10. 

2 Since the above was written, I have 
learned that Dr Hort lectured upon 
Apoe. i—iii. in 1888, and then argued 
at some length for the earlier date of 
the book. 


and Weiss, Dusterdiek, and Mommsen, 
who place it under Vespasian; see 
C. Anderson Scott, Revelation, p. 48, 
note 1. 


* On c. xi. 1 ff. see the commentary 
ad l, 
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the moment Babylon is in the foreground of the picture, and 
Babylon must fall before the end, and after Babylon the Beast 
and the False Prophet. Even the triumph that follows on their 
destruction is not final, for the Dragon remains to be overcome. 
So the Coming is postponed indefinitely, though the old watch- 
word, [dod épyouar Taxy, still rings in our ears. The whole stand- 
point is that of the closing years of the first century, when the 
Church knew herself to be entering upon a struggle of which she 
could not foresee the end, although of the victorious issue she 


entertained no doubt}. 
1 The Bishop of Ely (Dr Chase) has 


communicated to me a note, based 
on a lecture delivered by Dr Hort, in 


but not, as it seems to me, at all pro- 
bable, Still, now that it has been 
pointed out, the possibility must be 


which the Bishop maintains that the 
subject to éwpd6y in Iren. v. 30. 3 is 
not 7 dmoxdduyis but 6 rhv droxadup 
éwpaxws. The note will appear in the 
Journal of Theological Studies for April, 
1907, to which the reader is. referred. 
The suggested explanation is possible, 


kept in view that Irenaeus did not intend 
to assign the Apocalypse to the end of 
Domitian’s reign, and allowance must 
be made for this consideration in weigh- 
ing the argument for the Domitianic 
date which has been urged in the fore- 
going chapter. 
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CIRCULATION AND RECEPTION IN THE CHURCH. 


1. Assuming that the Apocalypse was addressed by a person 
of influence or authority to seven of the leading Churches of 
Asia between the years 90 and 96, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was copied and circulated to some extent before the 
beginning of the second century. As the encyclical was brought 
round by the author’s messenger, each of the Churches addressed 
would transcribe it for its own use, and send a copy to the 
Churches in the immediate neighbourhood’, and these in their 
turn would repeat the process. Within a few years the circulation 
of such a document would overstep the limits of the province, 
whether through the spontaneous action of the Asian societies’, 
or in answer to the appeal of foreign Churches’, or through the 
agency of individual Christians upon their travels. In one or 
all of these ways the great Christian apocalypse would have 
passed from Church to Church and from province to province, 
and wherever it went it could not fail to excite the interest 
of Christian readers. 

2. Thusit is not incredible that Ignatius (110—117*) may shew 
some knowledge of the Apocalypse of John in more than one of 


1 Cf. Col. iv. 16 drav dvayvwobq rap’ 3 Polye. Phil. 13 ras émiorodas *Iy- 





buiv h émioro\H, Toijoare va Kal év Tq 
Aaodtxéwy éxxdnole avayvwody, Kal Thy éx 
Aaodikias wa Kat tues dvayvGre. On 
the method of transmission see Ram- 
say, Letters to the Seven Churches, 
Ce. i., iil. 

2 See Mart. Polyc. 20 kat rots émé- 
Kea GdoeNpots THyv émioToAny SiaTréu- 
Yaode. 


varlov Tas mweupbeloas tuiv map’ avrod, 
kal G\das das elxouev map Hiv, éréupa- 
pev dpuiv Kaas éverethacbe. 

4 On Clem. R. Cor. 34. 3, see N.T. in 
the Apostolic Fathers, p.58. Lightfoot, 
who placed the Apocalypse under Nero 
or Vespasian, was inclined to see in 
Clem. l.c. a reference to Apoc. xxii, 123 
see his note ad l. 
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his letters to the Asian Churches (Eph. 15. 3 fva bev adrov vaoi, 
Kal avtos év aiv Beos [Apoc.. xxi. 3]; Philad. vi. 1, orndal 
eiow Kai Tadpor vexpar, ef ols yéyparrrat povoy dvéuata avOpamrav 
[Apoc. ii. 12]), though the coincidences are not such as to 


justify a definite conclusion. In the Epistle of Barnabas’, again, 


there are one or two passages which may allude to St John’s work 
(Barn. 6. 13 Aéyer 5€ Kupios 180d rows ta éoyata ds Ta TPOTA 
[Apoe. xxi. 3]; 2b. 21. 3 éyyds 6 Kdpios Kal 6 wcOds adrod [ Apoc. 
xxii. 10 f.]); but the balance of probability is in each instance 
against the reference®. There is however abundant evidence that 
the Apocalypse was in circulation during the second half of the 
second century, not only in Asia, but in the West. 


(1) Eusebius does not mention the Apocalypse among N.T. 
books known to Papias (H. £. iii. 39), unless this is implied in his 
attribution of Papias’s chiliasm to a misunderstanding of certain 
statements made by Apostolic authority®. But against the silence 
of Eusebius we have to set the express statement of Andreas, who 
in the prologue to his commentary writes: mept pevtor Tod Geo- 
mvevorou THs BiBAov mepurrov pyktvev Tov Adyov jyobpeba, TOV 
paxapiov Tpxyopiov pnpt Tov Geoddyou Kat Kupiddou, mpooere TE Kal 
Tov dpxatotépwv Ilaziov, Eipnvaiov, MeOodiov, kcal “Immodvrov mpoc- 
paptupovvTwv TO ee Andreas, moreover, quotes a remark 
of Papias upon Apoc. xii. 7 ff. Papias, it will be remembered, was 
according to Irenaeus (v. 33) an dxovotys “Iwavvov and an dpxatos 
avnp, whose floruit is likely to be nearer to the beginning than to the 
middle of the second century*. (2) About A.p. 180 Irenaeus knew of 
copies of the Apocalypse already ‘ancient,’ and of witness borne to 
the text of the book by persons who had seen the writer (v. 30 
= Eus. H.£#. v. 8)’, and who, if not Papias and Polycarp, pre- 
sumably belonged to their generation®. (3) Justin, who lived 
at Ephesus’ before he went to Rome, speaks of the Apocalypse as 
a recognized Christian book, and identifies its author with the 
Apostle John: apol. i. 28 ous Kadeiror Kal caravas kat duaBoros, 
Ws €k TOV METEpwV TVYYPappaTwy _cpevyncavres pabety 
dvvacbe*; dial. 81 map’ npiv avnp tis @ /Svopa Todvyys, eis Tov 
drogtohwv Tod xpioTtod, év drroxahiWer yevouevy abtd, xia érn mouy- 


1 a.D. 130-1 (Harnack). Gospel, p. 250f.; Lightfoot, S.R.p. 150: 


2 See N.T. in the Apostolic Fathers, 
p. 16f. 

3 @ kal qyoUuat Tas dmrogToNiKds mapeK- 
deEduevov Ounyjoes vrodaBelv, Ta ev 
bmrodelypace mpds avT&v wvoTikas elpnuéva 
wy ovvewpaxdra. Of. Lightfoot, Super- 
natural Religion, p. 214, note 4. 

+ See Sanday, Criticism of the Fourth 


‘“we may say that Papias was probably 
born about A.p. 60-—70.” 

5 The words will be found on p. 172 
(note to Apoe. xiii. 18). 

6 Lightfoot, S.R. p. 218. 

7 Harnack places the Ephesian re- 
sidence of Justin c. A.D. 135. 

8 Cf. Apoe, xii. 9, Xx. 2. 
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cev ev “lepoveadnu Tois TO Ymerépw xpioTO wictevoavtas mpoepy- 
tevoe’. (4) Eusebius (H.H. iv. 26) mentions among the works of 
Melito, Bishop of Sardis (c. A.D. 165), 7a zrepi Tod dia BdAov Kat THs Azro- 
kahvWews “Iwévvov?, The work, whatever its nature may have been, 
has perished’, but the title shews that the Apocalypse was accepted 
at this time in one of the Churches to which it was originally 
sent—a Church, moreover, which had little cause to pride itself 
upon the character it receives from the Apocalyptist. In the 
wreck of the Montanistic* and anti-Montanistic literature which 
perplexed the Churches of Asia at this time, we have probably 
lost many similar references to the book; but we know, on the# 
authority of Eusebius (H. #. v. 18), that it was quoted by the anti- 
Montanist Apollonius (xéxpyrar d€ cat paptupias ard TAs “lwavvou 
“Arroxadtwews)*, Later, but before the end of the century, 
Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch, cites the Apocalypse against the 
teaching of Hermogenes (Eus. H. 2. iv. 24 dAdo [ovyypappa tod 
@copirov] mpos tiv aipecw “Eppoyévous tHv émrypadyy exe, ev & ex Tis 
“Aroxadtwews “Iwdvvou Kéxpytat paptvpias); in Asia Minor and in 
Western Syria the book had clearly become a court of appeal to 
which Christians of opposite schools could submit their differences. 
(5) In South Gaul about the same time the Apocalypse was held 
in equal regard. The Epistle of the Churches of Vienne and 
Lyons, addressed in 177 to the region from which the book 
emanated’, cites or refers to it some five times’, and one of the 
quotations is introduced by the N.T. formula for the citation of 
canonical Scripture (iva 7 ypady tAypw6). With Irenaeus, Bishop 
of Lyons, a few years later, quotations from the Apocalypse are 
frequent, and they are usually introduced by the words “John 
(or “John the disciple of the Lord”) says in the Apocalypse” (Iren. 
Iv i4: 1, 195.0, 16. Os 20aa, 2113-1 Vi 26; 1, 26.°2,° 34. 2, Qo.rn)); 
once we have “‘the Apocalypse of John” (i. 26. 3), and once “the 
Apocalypse,” without the author’s name (v. 20. 2)% Such is the 


1 The allusion to Apoc. xxi. in Tatian’s 
Abyos mpds"EAAnvas to which referenge is 
made by Westcott (Canon, p. 320), is too 
obseure to be used for the purpose of 
this chapter. 


in the mind of Dionysius of Corinth, 
when he writes (ap. Hus. H.E. iv. 23): 
a mer e&acpodvres, d 58 mpooribévres. ofs 
70 oval Keira. 

6 Kus. H.E. v. 1 rots xara thy’ Actay 


ee 


? Two separate books, according to 
Jerome (de virr. illustr. g “de diabolo 
librum unum, de Apocalypsi Ioannis 
librum unum”’), 

8 On the commentary of the pseudo- 
Melito see Harnack, Gesch. d. altchr. 
Litteratur, 1. 254, and the chapter of 
this introduction on Apocalyptic com- 
mentaries (c. xvii). 

4 For some instances of a Montanistic 
use of the Apocalypse see Zahn, Gesch. 
d, NTlichen Kanons, i. p. 205 f. 

> There is a possible allusion to Apoc. 
xxii. 18 f. in the anonymous anti-Mon- 
tanistic writing quoted by Eusebius in 
HE. y. 16. The same verses may be 


kal Povylav...addeApors, 

” The passages to which reference ig 
made are Apoc. xiv. 4 (dxohovday 7G 
dpvlw drov dv bmdyy), xii. 1, xiv. 4 (77 
mapbevw pnrpl), xix. g (ws els vuudexdv 
detrvov KexAnpévor), XXii. 11 (3 dvomos 
Pape ért, Kal 6 dikaos SixawwOiArw 
ért). 

8 See Zahn Gesch. d. NTlichen 
Kanons, i. 202, note 2. Quotations 
from the fourth Gospel are similarly 
announced, with the substitution of in 
Evangelio for in Apocalypsi, ef. Iren. i. 
6. 5, iii, 21, 2, iv. 25. 1, v.18. 2. On 
the title ‘disciple of the Lord” see 
ce. xv, of this introduction. 
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authority of the book that when it is silent on a point Irenaeus 
permits himself to write (v. 30. 1), “dignum non est praeconari a 
Spiritu sancto.” (6) At Rome, there is some reason to think, the 
Apocalypse was known even before the coming of Justin. The 
Shepherd of Hermas twice (Vis. ii. 2. 7, iv. 3. 1) uses the remark- 
able phrase 7 Odds 4 peyddyn, which occurs in Apoc. vii. 143 
moreover, it is hardly too bold to say with Bishop Westcott that 
“the symbolism of the Apocalypse reappears in the Shepherd?.” 
Certainly there is a marked affinity between the two books, which 
shews itself in the use of similar imagery; in both the Church is a 
woman, and-her adversary a wild beast; in both we read of the 
Book of Life, and of conquerors distinguished by their white robes 
and palms and crowns; if the Apocalypse describes the New Jeru- 
salem as lying four-square within walls on whose foundation stones 
are the names of the Apostolic college, the Shepherd describes a 
tower which is in building, the bright squared stones of which are 
the Apostles and other teachers of the Church*, That these 
coincidences are not purely accidental is rendered probable by 
the circumstance that the Muratorian fragment on the Canon, 
which refers to the Shepherd as written “nuperrime temporibus © 
nostris in urbe Roma,” seems to intimate that the Apocalypse_of_ 
John—was~universally recognized at Rome, in contrast to the 
Apocalypse of Peter which some refused to acknowledge (‘“Apo- 
calypse[s] etiam Iohannis et Petri tantum recipimus, quam 
[?sc. Apocalypsim Petri] quidam ex nostris legi in ec[c]lesia nolunt*”). 
(7) The-Church of Carthage, the daughter of the Roman Church, 
knew and accepted the Johannine Apocalypse at the end of the 
second century or in the early years of the third. Tertullian quotes 
from.eighteen out of the twenty-two chapters of the book‘, and cites. 
it as Scripture (de res. carn. 27 “habemus etiam vestimentorum in 
scripturis mentionem ad spem carnis allegorizare, quia et Apoca- 
lypsis Iohannis Hi swnt, ait, gut vestumenta suanon coinquinaverunt”) ; 
it is the work of the Apostle John (Mare. ili. 14, 24), the instru- 
mentum Ioannis (ib. 38), and part and parcel of the instrwmentum® 
apostolicum (pud. 12 sqq.)®. The Acts of Perpetua and Felicitas 
abound in imagery which is modelled on that of the Apocalypse (e.g. 
§4 “circumstantes candidati milia multa”; § 12 “introeuntes 
vestierunt stolas candidas, et introivimus, et audivimus vocem 
unitam dicentem Agios agios agios sine cessatione...et vidi- 
mus in eodem loco sedentem quasi hominem canum...et in dextra 


1 Canon, p.201, note2. Cf. Lardner, purpose of the book. 


Works, ii. p. 69: “it is very probable 
that Hermas had read the book of 
St John’s Revelation and imitated it.” 

2 Vis. ii. 4, lil. 5, iv. 2; Sim, viii. 2. 

3 That the Apocalypsis Johannis is 
identical with our book is clear by what 
precedes; ‘‘et Johannes enim in Apoca- 
lypsi, licet septem ecclesiis scribat, 
tamen omnibus dicit”—an early and 
interesting appreciation of the wider 


4 The quotations are most numerous 
in his Montanistic books, but they occur 
also in the earlier works, e.g. orat. 3, 5, 
paen. 8. 

5 Cf. apol. 18 ‘instrumentum lit- 
teraturae”; ib. 21 ‘‘Iudaeorum instru- 
menta”; res. carn. 4o ‘ instrumenta 
divina.” Cf. Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 107 ff. 

§ Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 204. 
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et in sinistra seniores quattuor...et introeuntes cum admiratione 
stetimus ante thronum.” As in the case of the Shepherd, there 
is no direct quotation here, but the influence of the Apocalypse 
is scarcely doubtful. (8) At Alexandria about the same time the 
Apocalypse was known, and recognized as the work of St John. 
Clement, who cites it several times (paed. i. 6 § 36, il. 10 §108, 12 
§ 119; strom. iii. 18 § 106, vi. 13 § 116) with the formula as pyow 
év 7h Amoxadvwer “lwdvvys, 16 § 141), regards it as Scripture ( paed. 
ii, 12 § 119 7d orpBodrixdy tév ypapadv), and the work of an 
Apostle (quis dives-§ 42). 
3. From two quarters in the second century there comes 
a protest against the general acceptance of the Apocalypse of 
— 7 . ° . $4999 
John, (a) “ Apocalypsin eius Marcion respuit?,” as we learn from 
Tertullian (adv. Mare. iv. 5); and on Marcion’s principles it would 
have been impossible to accept a book so saturated with the 
thought and imagery of the Old Testament. Whether he 
rejected at the same time the attribution of the book to the 
Apostle John which is already to be found in J ustin, there is not 
sufficient evidence to shew; in any case it formed no part of his 
apostolicum ; he did not recognize John as a writer of canonical 
Scripture. (6) Far more significant is the attitude of the 
so-called Alogi. 


attitude toward the Gospels, says: “alii vero, ut donum Spiritus 


Trenaeus (iii. 11. 9), after referring to Marcion’s 


frustrentur quod in novissimis temporibus secundum placitum 
Patris effusum est in humanum genus, illam speciem non ad- 
mittunt quae est secundum Joannis evangelium in qua paracletum 
se missurum Dominus promisit, sed simul et evangelium et pro- 
pheticum repellunt Spiritum.” Epiphanius represents a nameless 
party which he calls the Alogi as rejecting both the Gospel and 
the Apocalypse (haer. li. 3 té bdoxovee Toivuy of” AXNoyor—ravTnpy 


1 If the Judicium Petri, printed by agnitum non vis.” Some of the 





Hilgenfeld in N.T. extra canon. recept., 
may be regarded as an Egyptian writing 
of the second century, its witness must 
be added here: § 2 eixoo. yap Kat réc- 
gapés elow mpecBvtepor, Swdexa ex deiiov 
kal Owdexa é€& edwytuwv—a reference to 
Apoc iv. 4. 

2 According to Pseudo-Tert. adv. omn. 
haer, 6 he was preceded here by Cerdon: 
“Cerdon,..Acta apostolorum et Apoca- 
lypsim quasi falsa reicit.’’ 


3 Tert. op. cit. iii, 14 ‘*Ioannem 


Gnostic sects knew and used the Apo- 
calypse, as the Marcosian *Q kal ’A 
(Iren. i. 14. 6, 15. 1) and Justin the 
Gnostic’s aeon ‘Amen’ (Hipp. phil. y. 
26) suggest; see Westcott, Canon, 
pp. 284, 311. Zahn (Gesch. i. 761) 
goes so far as to say: ‘ wenigstens fiir 
die Valentinianer des Orients und ins- 
besondere fiir Marcus in Kleinasien 
die Apokalypse ein Buch von nicht ge- 
yingerem Ansehn als die Evy. war.” 
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yap avtois TiOnus Thy éerwvupiay...ovte TO TOD "Iwavvov evay- 
yéduov déxovtas ote Thy abTod "AroKdAduipw...déyoucs yap pun) 
civat adta “lwavvov adda KnpivOov, kal od dia aita hacw 
eivat év éxxAnoia), Against the genuineness of the Apocalypse 
they urged (1) that the symbolism of the book was unedifying 
(ib. 32 Ti pe, Hyoiv, dere? 4 AtroxddruWis "lwavvov, Aéyoved por 
mept EnTa ayyékov Kal érta cadtiyyov;), and (2) that it con- 
tamed errors in matters of fact (ib. 33 ele maduw Tpapov re 
ayyéd Tis éxkAnoias TO ev Ovareiposs, Kat ovK én exel exxAnola 
Xpictiavav év Ovareipn was odv &ypadhe TH uy ovTH;?). It is not 
improbable that Epiphanius was indebted for this information 
-to a lost work of Hippolytus*, and that we have here a nearly 
contemporaneous account of the first impugners of the Apocalypse. 
If they are identical, as seems likely, with the party mentioned 
by Irenaeus, they may have been originally an Asiatic school 
of extreme anti-Montanists who felt that both the Gospel and the 
Apocalypse of John savoured too strongly of the principles of the 
New Prophecy to allow of their attribution to the Apostle John. 
The assignment of the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus is absurd 
enough, as Epiphanius points out (op. cit. 4 mas yap gatas 
KypivOov ra Kata KypivOov réyovra ;); but the Vision of the 
Thousand Years in Apoc. xx. lent some colour to the suggestion 
that the Apocalypse was the work of that heretic. Possibly the 
idea of Cerinthian authorship was first broached in reference to 
the Revelation, and afterwards extended to the Gospel‘. 

4. Like other Asiatic parties, the anti-Montanistic opponents 
of St John’s writings made their way to Rome. At all events the 
controversy, so far as the Apocalypse is concerned, finds its centre 
in Rome at the beginning of the third century. Eusebius quotes 


1 The Latin writers on the heresies  -yeAlov kat droxadiews, or both of these 
copy Epiphanius, or repeat what their works. See Dr Stanton’s note (p. 200). 


predecessors had gleaned from him ; 4 Dr Sanday (Criticism of the Fourth 
see Philastr. 60, Aug. 30, Praedest. 30, Gospel, p. 61) calls the attribution of 
Isid. 26, Paul. 7, Honor. 41. the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus ‘‘a 


2 On this singular statement and piece of sheer bravado,” and such in- 


Epiphanius’s explanation see Stanton, deed it was, if the Alogi began with the 

Gospels as historical documents, p. 209. Gospel; but the other course seems 
3° The pos amdoas tas aipéces, or more natural. 

possibly the irép 700 card Iwdvvou ebay- 
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from Gaius, a Roman churchman, who lived in the days of Bishop 
Zephyrinus (202—219) and wrote against the Montanist Bishop 
Proclus?, a statement that Cerinthus forged ‘apocalypses’ in the 
name of ‘a great Apostle’: 

Eus. H.Z. iii. 28 d@AAG Kat Kypw6os 6 8’ droxadivewy [Rufinus : 
per revelationes quasdam] «ws trd drootddov peyddov yeypaypevov 
tepatoroyias yuiv ws du ayyéAwv aitd Sederypevas wWevddpevos 
éreayel, Nywv meta THY avactacy exiyeov elvat TO Bagidrerov 
Tod xpiorodv, Kat madw eriGvpiars Kal ydovats ev “lepoveadym tH 
odpxa roAdurevopevnv Sovdevew. Kat éxOpds brapxwv tats ypadats tov 
Ge0d apiOuov xiAvovtaerias ev yap éoprys, Oédwv wAavav, Eye 
yiver Oar. 

The words in spaced letters come very near to the terms of 
our Apocalypse, but until 1888 it was competent for scholars 
to suppose that Gaius referred to a book or books written by 
Cerinthus in which he imitated or travestied the work of St 
John?. In that year Dr Gwynn, of Dublin, published in the 
Hermathena (vi. p. 397 ff.) five Syriac scholia from Dionysius 
Barsalibi on the Apocalypse, consisting of extracts from “the 
heretic Gaius” in which Gaius comments on the Apocalypse in 
terms which shew that he did not admit the authority of the 
book. Gaius, therefore, was more or less in sympathy with the 
Alogi, and it is not improbable that, in his zeal against Montanism, 
he adopted the Cerinthian attribution. In any case it is to 
Gaius and his school® rather than to the Eastern ‘ Alogi’ that 
Dionysius of Alexandria refers when he writes fifty years after: 

Eus. H. #. vii. 25 twés pév ody tov mpd yudv yOérnoav Kat 
daverxevacay [Rufinus, a canone scripturarum abiciendum putarunt] 
mavrn 70 BiBdtov, Kal’ Exactov Kepddatov duevO'vovtes ayvwordv Te 
kal acvddAdyiotov arodaivovres, WeddecOal re THY exrypadyv. “Iwavvov 
yop odk elvar N€yovow, GAN obde aoxdAvpw clvar, THY cdodpd Kat 
Taxel kexahuupevyv TO THS ayvolas maparretagpate Kal ody Srws TOY 
arootéhwv twa GAN ovd ows Tdv dyiwy } tév ard THs exxAnotas 
TovTov yeyovevar Toutyy Tod ovyypdupatos, KypwOov 8¢...rodro yap. 
civae tis didackadias aitod 76 ddypa, ertyeov ereoOar tv Tod 
Xpertod Bacirelav, Kat dv adros wpeyeto Piioowuatos dv Kal mavy 
gTapKLKOS, ev TovToLs dveipoTodeiv éverOat...yapots Kal...goprais. 


1 Rus. H.£. ii. 25, vi. 20; of. Light- of St John.” 
foot, St Clement, ii. p. 377 ff. 3 It will be observed that Dionysius 
2 See Westcott, Canon®, p.278, note 2: in describing the Chiliastic views of 
‘*T may express my decided belief that Cerinthus uses language which comes 
Caius is not speaking of the Apocalypse yery near to that of Gaius. 


empe- pera at 
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5. Neither the ‘ Alogi’ of Asia Minor nor the party of Gaius 
at Rome proved dangerous to the general acceptance of the 
Apocalypse. At Rome Gaius was answered by Hippolytus. On 
the back of the chair which holds the seated figure of the Bishop 
of Portus, a list of his works is graved, and among them is one 
entitled Yrep toy Kata lwannHn €[yYa]rreAloy Kal aTToKaAypewc!. The 
coupling of the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse suggests that this 
book was directed against the ‘ Alogi,’ or, more probably, a similar 
party at Rome represented by Gaius*. The same book may be 
intended by the Heads against Gaius, which Ebedjesu attributes 
to Hippolytus?, and from which Dr Gwynn’s fragments have been 

drawn. In his extant works and fragments Hippolytus repeatedly 
asserts his belief in the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse 
(e.g. ed. Lagarde, p. 48 ottas yap lwavrns eitrev ‘O dy cal 6 HY Kab 
0 €pxYouevos: p.159 0 avolywv Kai ovddels Kreles, Os Lodvyns réyer), 
and he identifies John the disciple of the Lord with the Apostle (ib. 
p- 17 Aéye pou, waxapte lwdvvn, aroatone Kal pabnra Tod Kupiou, Ti 
eldes Kal Hxovoas mept BaBvAdvos). During the remainder of 
the first half of the third century we hear no more of the counter- 
movement. At Carthage Cyprian uses the Apocalypse freely, 
both in the Testimonia‘ and in his treatises and letters; at Alex- 
andria Origen entertains no doubt as to the authenticity of the 
book (e.g. in Ioann. t. 1. 14 pnol ody év TH Atroxadiwes 6 Tod 
ZeBedaiov Iwavyns: ap. Hus. vi. 25 ti det wept tod avarecdyvTos 
él To oTHOos Aéyeww TOD “Incod Iwavvon, ds evayyédwoy év KaTa- 
Aérourrev...€ypaye 5é cai THY Amroxdduyw). Circumstances led, 
however, to the reopening of the question by Origen’s pupil and 
successor, Dionysius, during the years when the latter was Bishop 
of Alexandria (247—265). The facts are given in the large 
fragments of a treatise by Dionysius Ilepi émayyedcy preserved 
by Eusebius H. EF. vii. 24 f° 


1 Lightfoot, St Clement, ii. pp. 394, ’ Cf. Assemani, bibl. orient. iii. 
p18 (uly Asa wotmmasn 


20. 
2 Dr Stanton, however (Gospels as (avasa PERS 


historical documents, i. p. 230 ff.), after 


discussing the attitude of Gaius towards 4 It is quoted 27 times in the Testi- 
the Fourth Gospel, comes to the con- sg oes alone. : 

clusion that there is at present no The fragments are edited by Dr 
sufficient evidence to shew that he re- eltoe in Letters and other remains of 
jected it. Dionysius of Alexandria, pp. 106—125. 
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It appears that on the occasion of a visit to Arsinoe, where Chiliasm 
had long disturbed the peace of the Church, Dionysius found him- 
self confronted by an”EAeyxos epi ddAnyopioray, written by Nepos, 
an Egyptian Bishop, in which, according to Eusebius, Nepos ‘taught 
that the promises made in the Holy Scriptures to the saints 
will be fulfilled in a Jewish sense (‘Tovdaixdrepor), and held that 
there will be a millennium of bodily enjoyment on this earth.’ A 
three days’ conference followed which brought the Arsenoites back 
to a healthier view. But the incident led the critical mind of 
Dionysius to examine afresh for himself the grounds on which the 
“Apocalypse was held to be the work of the Apostle John, and the 
results of his enquiry are given in the third, fourth, ad fifth of 
the fragments of his answer to Nepos. 

Dionysius refuses to follow the party who ascribed the Apoca- 
lypse to Cerinthus’. He cannot venture to reject a book which is 
held in high esteem by so many members of the Church (éya dé 
abernoa odk dv ToApjoope 7o BuBdéiov, woAAGY ard Sa orovdys 
éxévtwv adeAdav); with the modesty of the true scholar he is ready 
to attribute the difficulties which it presents to the limitations of 
his own understanding («i py cuvinut, GAN trovod ye vovv tue 
Babitepov eyxetc bar tots pyuacwv). But while he does not presume 
to challenge the inspiration of the Apocalypse or its claim to be 
the work of a John, he declines to accept it as the work of 
the Apostle, to whom he attributes the fourth Gospel and ‘the 
Catholic Epistle” (i.e. 1 John). He is led to this conclusion by 
comparing (1) the character of the writer of the Apocalypse with 
that of the writer of the Gospel, (2) the thought and style of the 
writings, and (3) their linguistic differences (rexuaipomat yap ex TE 
Tod 7Oovs éxatépwv Kal Tod TdV Aoywv eEldovs Kal THs Tod BLBALov 
dueEaywyns)*. John the Evangelist abstains from mentioning his 
own name, but John the Apocalyptist names himself more than 
once at the very outset of his book, and again near the end. 
Doubtless there were many who bore the name of John in the 
early Christian communities; we read, for instance, of ‘John 
whose surname was Mark,” and there may have been a second 
John in Asia, since at Ephesus, we are told, there were two tombs 
said to be John’s (d%0 gaciv év “Edécw yevéoOar prypara, Kat 
éxatepov ‘Ilwavvov A€yerOar). Again, while the Gospel and Epistle 
of John shew marks of agreement which suggest a common 
authorship, the Apocalypse differs widely from both in its ideas 
and in its way of expressing them; we miss in it (e.g.) the frequent 
references to ‘life,’ ‘light,’ ‘truth,’ ‘grace,’ and ‘love’ which are 
characteristic of the Apostle, and find ourselves in a totally 
different region of thought (aAdouorarn 8& Kal E€vy wapa tatta y 
"ATokadvyis, pnte ehartopevy pte yetvidoa tovrwv pydévi, oxedov 
ws eireiv pndé ovddaBnv mpos adtda Kowny éxovoa). Lastly, the 
linguistic eccentricities of the Apocalypse bar the way against 
an acceptance of the book as the work of the Evangelist. The 
Gospel and first Epistle are written in correct and flowing Greek, 





| 
. 


1 See above, p. cxf, 2 See Dr Feltoe’s note ad 1. 
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and there is not a barbarism, a solecism, or a provincialism in them ; 

whereas the Greek of the Apocalypse is inaccurate, disfigured by 

unusual or foreign words, and even at times solecistic (yAdooay otk 
axpiBds EAnviLoveav airod Brérw, GAN iBuspact te BapBapixots xpw- 
pevov, Kat ov Kal coAo.kiovta). 

6. This criticism, not the less trenchant because carefully 
guarded against the imputation of levity or irreverence’, and 
proceeding from so distinguished a Bishop as Dionysius ‘the 
Great?? could not fail to carry weight in Egypt and in the 
Greek-speaking East, shaking the faith of many in the apos- 
tolical authorship of the Apocalypse, and therefore in its canonical 


authority. In the fourth century Eusebius is unable to speak | 
positively as to its canonicity (H.L. iii. 25 ris bé “Atroxartwews | 


ep’ éExdtepov ete viv Tapa TroAXols TrepieAKetar 4 SdEa. Ib. 25 
éml tovtous [the canonical books] raxréov, ef ye pavein, THY 
*Aroxadrupw “lwdvvov...jv tives, os Epnv, aOetodaw, Erepou bé 
éyxpivovat Tots ouoroyoupévors). Cyril of Jerusalem, a few years 
later, not only omits the Apocalypse from his list of canonical 
books, but seems definitely to exclude it from private as well as 
public use (Catech. iv. 31 ta d€ Nora Tavta ev Sevtépw xeicbo, 
Kal doa pev ev exxdAnoiats pH avayieoKeTal, TAVTA pNde KATA 
cavToyv avayivwoke). It is more remarkable that Asia Minor 
should have ignored the book even in formal canons; it finds no 
place in the Laodicean list of 363, or in that of Gregory of 
Nazianzus; while Amphilochius of Iconium expressly says: tv 
& Aroxadupw thy “lwavvov tarw | tives pév eyKpivovow, of 
mNretous O€é ye | voPov A€yover, In Eastern Syria the Apocalypse 
was either still unknown or it was ignored; it formed no part of 
the Peshitta New Testament®, Junilius, who represents the 
Biblical criticism of the school of Nisibis in the sixth century, is 
silent about the book; the Jacobite Barhebraeus (+1286) passes 
it over without notice in his Nomocanon, and so does the nearly 
contemporary Nestorian Ebedjesu, both following herein the 


1 Fragment 5, e.g. ends: ovdé yap the Apocalypse with respect: Hus. H.E. 


émukortwv, ph Ts voulon, Tadra elroy, Vil. 10.” : 
GAG povoy Thy dvopotnra SuevOtvwy TOY 2 Cf, Feltoe, p. xi. ht a0 
ypapév. As Dr Westcott points out, ’ Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. xiii, ciiif.; 


Canon, p. 369, note 4, Dionysius “quoted cf. Zahn, Gesch. i. p. 374f. 
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‘Apostolic Canons,’ which agree in this respect with the canons 
of Laodicea. Western Syria, as represented by the School 
of Antioch, looked with little favour on the most mystical 
Neither Theodore, Chrysostom, 
or Theodoret is known to have quoted the Apocalypse. Con- 
stantinople inherited the traditions of Antioch in this respect 


of early Christian writings. 


as in others, and the Apocalypse is omitted altogether in the 
Synopsis scripturae sacrae which is found among the work of 
Chrysostom, nor has it any place in the catalogue of “the Sixty 
As late as the 
beginning of the ninth century Nicephorus places it among the 
antilegomena with the Apocalypse of Peter. It is significant of 
the slow progress made by the circulation or acceptance of the 
book in eastern lands that no Greek commentary seems to have 
been written upon it before the fifth or sixth century*. Several 


books” or in either of its supplementary lists. 


causes may have concurred to cause this delay. There may have 
been in some minds a lingering dread of Montanism, and in 
many others a doubt as to the inspiration or the apostolical 
authority of the Apocalyptist. Moreover, the Apocalypse may 
have been known in the East only to a few. From the first 
perhaps the book went west rather than east; traders from 
Smyrna and Ephesus carried it to Italy and Gaul, to North 
Africa and Egypt; few copies seem to have penetrated to 
Antioch, and fewer or none to Edessa and Nisibis. 

7. In the West, on the contrary, the Apocalypse, which had 


won acceptance in the second 


1 Suidas, indeed, remarks: déyerau 
6é 6 Xpucdcrouos...ryyv’ Amokddup. “If 
this is true,” Dr Westcott writes, not 
without a touch of humour, “it is a 
singular proof of the inconclusiveness 
of the casual evidence of quotation ” 
(Canon, p. 442, note 3). 

2 It is to be noted, also, that Greek 
MSS. of the Apocalypse, uncial or cur- 
sive, are relatively few; that brobéces 
to this book are rare (von Soden, Die 
Schriften d. N. T., i. p. 360); and that no 
Greek MS. shews a stichometry (Tischen- 
dorf, ii. 1044), though the stichi were 
counted—according to Nicephorus they 
were 1400, according to the Claromon- 


century, held its own notwith- 


tane list, 1200, and according to Momm- 
sen’s list, 1800; see Zahn, Gesch. ii. 
p. 397. The Apocalypse holds the last 
place in nearly all Greek MSS. of the 
N.T.; the exceptions will be found in 
Gregory, prolegg. p. 136. In the Latin 
lists and the MSS. of the Vulgate other 
arrangements are less rare, e.g. the 
Claromontane list places Apoc. after 
the Catholic Epistles but before the 
Acts, while in the Mommsen list and 
the ‘ Decree of Gelasius’ it finds a place 
before the Catholic Epistles; see Zahn, 
Gesch. ii. p. 383, or Preuschen, Analecta, 
PP- 139—149. 
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standing the strictures of Gaius at Rome, and the rejection of its 
apostolic authorship by Dionysius at Alexandria. Alexandria 
soon returned to its allegiance; in his Festal Epistles (Zp. 39), 
Athanasius ends his list of the canon with the words cai radu 
*Twavvev “Aroxaduis, adding: tatra myyal tod owrnpiov... 
In the 
pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis the Apocalypse forms the eighth and 
last book of the New Testament, and later Alexandrian writers 
accept it without hesitation. The Latin West was from the time 
It was there that 
the book found its earliest interpreters, Victorinus of Pettau, 
- Tyconius, Primasius. It takes its place in all Western lists of 
the canonical Scriptures: in Mommsen’s canon, in those of Codex 
Claromontanus and the Carthaginian Council of 397, in the 
‘Decree of Gelasius.’ The authority of the great Latin fathers 
confirmed the general verdict of the Church; Ambrose, Jerome, 
Rufinus, Augustine, Innocent, accepted the Apocalypse as the 
work of the Apostle John. 

The Eastern Church has long followed the example of the 
West. Although the Quinisextine Council endorsed without 
remark the Laodicean Canon which omits the Apocalypse, the 


Seis TovTos é7iBarr€ET@ wNdée TOVT@YV adatpEeicOw Tt. 
a) Bn 


of Gaius practically unanimous in its favour’. 


commentaries of Oecumenius, Andreas, and Arethas must have 
gone far to secure a favourable hearing for the book. Even the 
Syrian Church in the seventh century possessed two versions, 
one which has been identified with the work of Thomas of 
Harkel, and another of a Philoxenian type’. 

No book in the New Testament with so good a record was so 
The reasons for this are well 
summarized in a scholion to one of the MSS. of the Apocalypse‘: 


long in gaining general acceptance. 


a \ \ n \ 9, {4} 6 > / DY 8 \ \ > \ >’ A \ 
n Ova TO pepiKas pn ExTIETBaL avTHY, 7) Ota TO acades adTHs Kab 


1 On the Coptic canon see c. xvi. 

2 There is an apparent exception in 
the liber ecclesiasticorum dogmatum at- 
tributed to Gennadius (§6 “ erit resur- 
rectio mortuorum hominum, sed una et 
in semel; non prima iustorum et se- 
cunda peccatorum, ut fabulat som- 
niator”), But the author is probably 


an Eastern; see Mr. C. H. Turner in 
J.T.S. vii. 25, p. 88. On the attitudes 
of Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin towards 
the Apocalypse see Westcott, Canon®, 
pp: 472 f., 483, 488. 

3 See p. excy. 

4 Cod. 24. 
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dvaédixtov kal driyous StadapBavopevov Kal voovpevov, ddrAwWS TE 
olpat dud TO pndée cupdépor eivat Tos TodAOIs TA ev AUTH épevvay 
pndé AvowTEAEs. The key to the interpretation disappeared with 
the generation to which the book was addressed, perhaps even 
with the relief which the Asian Churches experienced upon the 
death of Domitian; and apart from any clue to its immediate 
reference, it was little else but a maze of inexplicable mysteries. 
“ Apocalypsis Ioannis,” exclaims Jerome, “tot habet sacramenta 
quot verba?.” It was not everyone who was able to meet the 
situation with the patient modesty of the great Dionysius, and 
in the circumstances we can only recognize with thankfulness the 
Providence which has preserved for us a treasure of which the 
full value is even now scarcely realized. 


1 Ad Paulin., ep. liii. 8. 
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VOCABULARY, GRAMMAR, AND STYLE. 


1. A complete vocabulary of the Apocalypse will be found 
at the end of this volume. Here it will suffice to point out 
some of the results which may be gleaned from it. 

The Apocalypse contains 913 distinct words, or, excluding the 
names of persons and places, 871. Of these 871 words, 108 are 
not used elsewhere in the New Testament, and 98 are used 
elsewhere in the New Testament but once, or by but one other 
writer. It may be useful to the reader to have these relatively 
uncommon words placed before him in separate lists. 


(a) Words in the Apocalypse which occur in no other N.T. 
writing’. 

*APadsév, faxudlev, Taxpatos, tadAndrovid, aAda, tapeOvoros, 
Gpwpov, “Aroddtwv, “Ap MayeSdv, ayivOos, tBacanopds, {Batpayos, 
TPBypvdrdAos, P.BrAapl.ov, + Bdrpus, tBvacwwos, foiadynua, dvavyys, durAodv 
(verb), ducprpids, Tdpaxwy, tdwdexaros, “EAAnvixds, Téepely, evddunors, 
TéEaxooror, Learos, Cyreverv, hplwpov, Oewdns, Ovivov, Tiaams, timmeds, 
tipis, Karddepa, Tkatarppayilew, karhywp, tkatua, tKepapixds, TKepav- 
vivat, Tképas, xiBapwodds, Tkwvapwpov, TkrAeupa, TKoAdrovprov, TKpiOy, 
kpvotaArnilew, tkpicraddos, TxuxrAdbev, trBavwrds, frurapds, tpyap- 
papos, tyacacOa, pecovpayvnua, tpéerwrov, tunpds, Twovarkos, TuvKac- 
Gar, pvAwos, tvedpds, Nuxodairys, tdAvyOos, Torwpa, topynya, Topveov, 
totpa, trapdaris, medexilew, treurtos, Trérecba, trdrjoce, 
Trodnpys, Torapopdpytos, trpwivds, trvpivos, truppos, tpatverv, pedn, 
putaives$ar, cadmuorys, Toamperpos, todpdvov, capddvvé, Toeuidadis, 
toidnpos, oupixds, Topdpaydos, tortpyvos, tadavtiaios, tretpdywvos, 
tynotys, trogov, tromaliov, trpixwvos, tidkwOos, TbaxivOwos, tad.vos, 
tiaros, thappaxds, tpiadn, TyaArala, xadknnduv, xadkodlBavos, xAvapos, 
tote, TxpvedAHos, xpvoamrpacos, Txpucoty. 


1 Words to which a dagger is prefixed in thick type appear to be araé Neydueva, 
occur in the Greek O.'T.; those printed 
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(b) Words in the Apocalypse used elsewhere in the N.T. but 
once, or by one other writer’. 3 : : i 

Tadew (Pe), +adicnua (L*), t aixpadwota (P*), tazroxwpileo Oar (Li 5 
tdppa (L*), tapviov (J), taoxnpoovvy (B*); avhyras (Mt), T Bdehvo- 
ceoba. (P"), tBoppas (Le), tyAvKds (Jac), Tyopos (L‘), Tyepvorns 
(Pr eer), Toioropos (H), Tdpéravov (Me), EBpaiori (J*), acca 
(Pere), texxevreiv (J*), ed[elervos (P°"), TéAtooew (H), T€AKos (Lé \ 
+2umopos (Mt), teupoBos (L**), tedéxaros (Mt), téprov (H), joarra 
(Per), tOetov (L*), TOepareia (L*), TOupiapa (Le), TOupag (Er 
timmos (Jac), tkapivos (Mt), tkazvds (L*), TKarouknTyplov (F*); 
tkBdpa (Pe), TkBapicew (Pe), TxuBepvatys (L?), Tev«Aevewy (J*), 
tkvpiaxds (Pe), tAeveaivew (Me), TAnvos (Mt), _ triBavos (Mt), 
trAiuvn (Le’), tAivov (Mt), tyacros (L®), Theyrorav (Me), Tasixos 
(Pe), tpodrvew (Pe), vadrys (L*), tvaoos (L*), tévAuvos (P int), 
Topotwpa (Pr Php), toéds (P*), Topacis (L*), écaxis (Pe), TodeAov 
(Pere), toys (J), travroxpdtwp (Pe), trareiy (Le), trévOos (Jac), 
trixpaivew (P°), trAdatos (P°), TrAdvew (L*Y), tvevparixds (i: 
trodeuety (Jac), trdvos (P°), troppupeos (Jo*”), txpopires (L*”), 
trtwyeia (P°), tripwous (Pet), thoudata (L*’), Tpumapos (Jac), 
tovyn (L*), tordyjpeos (L*), toxyvoiv (Jo%), toxoprios (L°”), ToKo- 
todaba. (P*), cvvKowwvev (Pe Php), cuvKowwwvds (Prcorphy): Topacew 
(Jo), tradatmwpos (P*), tréxvn (L*), trpvygv (L®), tdappaxia (P*), 
tote (J*’), tpworyp (PPP), TxaAuwds (Jac), txepaypa (i); TxéAcoe 
(Pet), txwwv (Mt), txAwpds (Mc), txots (Mc), TYevdys (L*), tWydi- 
Lew (Le), typos (L*), Tyuxpds (Mt), Ted7y (Pee), tadivey (PE). 


2. An examination of these tables leads to some interesting 
facts. Relatively to its length the Apocalypse has an unusual 
number of words peculiar to itself. While the Second Gospel 
shews 80 such words in 2000 stichi, the Apocalypse has more 
than 100 in 14007; one in eight of its words is used by no 
other N.T. writer, whereas in St Mark the ratio is about one 
in sixteen*®, But it is to be remembered that whereas the simple 
narrative of the Evangelist demands for the most part only the 
commonest words of daily life, the Apocalyptist deals with a great 
variety of subjects, some of which call for a liberal use of special 
terms. Thus, e.g., the enumeration of articles of merchandize in 
Apoc. xvill, I1I—13 is responsible for twelve of the words peculiar 
to this book, and the list of precious stones in ¢c. xxi. 19 f. for 
ten more. Most of the Apocalyptic words which are not found 


1 The letters in brackets which follow _in the Gospel, J°? St John in the Epistles. 
the words in this list indicate the other 2 The number of stichi is given in 
N. T. writer and work in which the each case according to the stichometry 
words are found; e.g. L*=St Luke in of Nicephorus. 

Acts, P® St Paul in Romans, J°v St John 3 See St Mark?, p. xlvii, 
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or are found but rarely in other N.T. writings belong to the 
language of common or commercial life, which would be familiar 
to one who had been for many years resident in Ephesus. Further, 
it will be observed that two-thirds of the words in the first list 
(<5), and nearly eleven-twelfths in the second (8%), had been 
previously used in the Greek Old Testament. In the second list, 
the student will find it worth his while to notice the distribution 
of the words amongst other N.T. writers. St Paul, it will be 
seen, has 33, St Luke 30, St Matthew 9, St John (in the Gospel 
and Epistles) 8, St James 6, St Mark 5, the author of Hebrews 3, 
and St Peter 2, The great preponderance of Pauline and Lucan 
words is remarkable, but perhaps it is sufficiently explained by the 
circumstance that both St Paul and St Luke wrote under conditions 
not altogether unlike those of the author of the Apocalypse. Their 
lives, like his, had been largely spent among Greek-speaking peoples, 
and in intercourse with Greek-speaking Churches. 

The true dzra& Xeyoweva of the Apocalypse are few. Some 
are name-forms (’ABaddev, ’AmoAdAV@v, “Ap Maryedav, Nexo- 
Aairns), which are perhaps in every case due to the writer. 
Others (@i8rapis.ov, rotapodpopytos, xadKxoriBavos) are probably 
words current in Asia, although hitherto they have not been de- 
tected in any other Greek writing. Karnywp and catabeua seem 
to be of Jewish-Greek origin; *iwpoy is either a slip, or an 
alternative form of 7jur@piov. The MSS. of the Apocalypse shew 
a considerable number of orthographical peculiarities, chiefly 
affecting the terminations of nouns and verbs, such as ypvcay 
(i. 13), ypucéwy (il. 1), Kexomlaxes (ii. 3), éwTwKes (il. 5), Babéa 
(il. 24), elyay (1x. 8), ada (x. 9), wémwxay (xviii. 3), E8adav 
(xviii. 19), yéyovay (xxi. 6), and some of these are so well sup- 
ported that they claim a place in the text. But there are 
comparatively few lexical eccentricities, and if we are reminded 
by an occasional transliteration that the author was a Jew by 
birth and education, it is clear that he had lived long enough 
in the Greek cities of Asia to have ready to his hand all the 
Greek words that he needed for the purpose of his book. The 
Greek vocabulary of the Apocalypse does not suggest that the 
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writer was crippled by a want of appropriate words. His store 
is ample for his needs, and it seems to have been chosen with 
care. 

3. When we pass from vocabulary to grammar, the case is 
different. 


Alexandrian scholar, was struck by the many departures from 


Dionysius, as we have seen, with the acumen of an 


the rules of syntax which mark the Apocalypse, and charges its 
author with writing incorrect Greek and even occasional solecisms. 
His criticism is courageous, but not unjust. Fortunately no 
systematic attempt was made in Egypt or elsewhere to bring 
the book up to the standard of literary orthodoxy, and in the 
best MSS. it has come down to us with many at least of the 
writer’s grammatical peculiarities untouched. 

Nothing like a grammar of the Apocalypse? can be attempted 
here, but some of the more striking features of its peculiar style 
are collected below. 

(x) The ‘solecisms’ of the book consist largely of various forms 
of anacoluthon, Shewing a singular indifference to the laws of 
_“oncord, They may be roughly classed as follows. (a) Nomina- 


tives are placed in apposition to other cases: i. 5 ad “Inood Xpicrod, 
6 paprus 6 mors. ii. 20 tiv yuvatka “IeLaBed, 7 A€yovoa Eéavtiv 


ee eee a a? € a 
mpopytw. ill, 12 THS Kawys “lepoveadnp, 4 KataBaivovoa éx Tod 
otpavod. Vill. 9 dwéOavev 76 Tpitov Tév KTicpatwv Tadv év TH Oardoon, 


7a éxovra wWuxas. Other examples may be found in xiv. 12, 
XVI, 14, xx. 2, xxi. 11. (6) The participle A€¢ywr-—occasionally 
€xov—follows irregularly after the announcement of a fresh voice or 
persona dramatis: iv. 1 9 pwvi)...ws oaAmyyos...A€éyov. ix. 13 AKovea 
guvnv piav...\éyovra. xi. 15 éyévovro gwval peyadar... Aéyovres. 
° > ” » , + , s 
xiv. 6 eldov a\Aov ayyeov rerdpevov...éxovra...kéywv. Ib. 14 lov 
kal idod vepéAy Aevar}, Kal ext tiv vepéAnv Kabypevov...gxwv. (c) The 
construction is broken by a parenthetic clause, after which the 
sentence may or may not return to its original course: i. 5 f. ro 
dyaravr. npas Kal Noarte...kal éroinoev...ad7d 7 dda, x. 1 f. edov 
” 4 ) x rs Q \ / > a ¢ ec go 
aAdXov ayyeXov iaxupov KataBaivovta...xat 76 mporwrov adtod ws & HALos 
kal of odes abrod ws ortdot Tupds, Kal exwv... (d) The grammar is 


disturbed by the otiose addition of a personal pronoun or an adverb _ 


1 The subject has been treated more 
or less fully by Vogel (Comm., p. 5 ff.), 
Winer (Exeg. Studien, i. p. 144 ff.), 
Ewald (prol. to Comm. § 6), Hitzig (Uber 
Johannes Marcus, p. 65 ff.), Liicke, Ver- 
such einer vollsténdigen Linleitung, i. 
p. 448 ff., Bousset (intr. to Comm. p. 183 
ff.), and in England by 8S. Davidson 


(Intr. to N. T. iii. p. 552 ff.), Archd. Lee 
(intr. to Comm. p. 454 ff.). A Johannine 
Grammar has been recently published by 
Dr E. A. Abbott as a sequel to his 
Johannine Vocabulary (1905), but it 
deals with the Gospelonly. A thorough 
monograph on the grammar of the Apo- 
calypse is still to be desired. 
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of place after a relative or participial clause: ii. 7 r@ vixdvee (or, as 
in v. 26, 6 vixdv) Seow atr@...iii, 12 6 viKdv, Toujow advrov...vi. 4 76 
Kabnpévy...€d60n aitd AaBew THv eipyvyv ex THs yjs...xal €06n aire 
Pdxawpa, Xii, 6 drov éye exel, xiii, 8 ob od yéyparrat 7d dvopa 
avrov. (e) Genders, numbers, or cases are at fault: vii. g «dor, 
kat ido dxAos ToAds...€oTaTEs,,,TepiBeBANmEvous. Vill. g 70 TpiTov 
tov totwy StepOapynoav. Xi. 4 ovToL eicw af dvo éAatae Kal ai dvo 
Avxviat ai...éoTdres, xXil. 5 erexey vidv, apoev. xiv. 19 THY Anvov 
Tov Ovpod tod Geod tov péyay. xvii. 3 Oypiov...yéuovta...éxov[ ra]. 
Xxl. 14 76 Telyos...€xwv. 

(2) Besides ‘solecisms’ the Apocalypse has, to borrow another 
term from Dionysius, a large number of ‘idiotisms.’ The idiosyncrasy 
of the writer shews itself sometimes in a startling phrase such as 
i. 4 dd 6 dv Kal 6 jv Kat 6 épxdpevos, or i. 8 eyed eis To GAda Kal Td 
@, or ix. 12 and xi. 14 9 oval 7 pia, 7 devtépa, 4 Tpirn; sometimes 
in grammatical peculiarities, some of which frequently recur, such 
as the following: (a) Different tenses and moods are joined by a 
copula without any clear reason for the change: ii. 2 f. ée/pacas... 
éxeis...€Bdoracas...kexomiaxes. iii. 3 «tAndas ral nxovoas. Lb. 
Tomow avrovs iva novo Kal mporKvvycoveww...Kal yvdow. v. 7 £. 7Adev 
al eiAndev...kat dre ChaBev. vii. 13 £. dexpiOn...kat elpnKa...Kkat elev. 
vill. 5 <tAndev...xal éyémoev,,.xal Barev, 1x. 5 €000n adrois iva my 
aroxteivwow adrovs, GAN tva BacavicOyoovra. xxi, 24 ff. wepirary- 
covow...pepovow...ov8 pn KArEcOdow...oicovew...00 py €io€édOn. 
(b) Adjectives and verbs are made to govern cases other than 
those required by usage; i. 13, xiv. 14 opovoy vidv avOpwrov. ii. 14 
edisacxey 7G Badrdx. viii. 13 ovat rors Katoiodvtas él tis yis. 
xii. 12 ovat THY yv Kat Tiv Oaraccay. xix. 5 aiveire TA OG yd. 
(c) Other unusual constructions abound, such as: iv. gf. dray 
ducovow...recotvTat. Vili. 4 avéBy o Kamvos...tals mpocevxals. ix. 4 
€ppeOn atrais va pH adixyoovow. xi. 3 ddcw...xal tpopynredoovow. 
Lb. 5 <i mis OeAjoyn. xii. 7 éyévero ToAEuOs...0 Mixanad Kat of ayyedor 
avrod Tod TokeuHoal. XVili. 20 expwev 0 Oeds TO Kpiwa tuav e& adris. 
xxii. 14 paxapos...iva éorat...kal...cloeXOwow. 


Many attempts have been made to minimize the grammatical 
irregularities of the Apocalypse. In the most recent of these, a 
chapter of Archbishop Benson’s Apocalypse which bears the 
characteristic heading “A Grammar of Ungrammar’,” the in- 
stances are classified with the view of shewing that in most of 
them the Apocalyptist had a definite reason for his departure 
from usage. Whatever may be thought of the explanations which 
are offered in his defence, it is evident that he has not erred in all 
cases through ignorance’, and it is possible that he has not done so 


1 Essay v. p. 131 ff. self to write Suoov vidv, in eighteen other 
2 Fig. if he has twice permitted him- passages duo.os governs the dative. 
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in any instance. His eccentricities of syntax are probably due 
to more than one cause: some to the habit which he may have 
retained from early years of thinking in a Semitic language’, 
some to the desire of giving movement and vivid reality to his 


visions, which leads him to report them after the manner of short- 


hand notes, jotted down at the time; some to the circumstances: 


in which the book was written. But from whatever cause or con- 
currence of causes, it cannot be denied that the Apocalypse of John 
stands alone among Greek literary writings in its disregard of 
the ordinary rules of syntax, and the success with which syntax 
is set aside without loss of perspicuity or even of literary power. 
The book seems openly and deliberately to defy the grammarian, 
and yet, even as literature, it is in its own field unsurpassed. No 
judge who compared it with any other Greek apocalyptic work 
would hesitate to give the palm to the canonical Apocalypse. 

4. Apart from solecisms and other idiosyncrasies, the style of 
the Apocalypse is distinguished by a number of characteristic 
phrases and turns of expression which give it individuality. 

Some of these recur with slight variations throughout the book. 

Thus i. 2 euapripyoey tov Adyov tod Oeod Kai THY paptupiav “Inaod 

Xpwrod starts a note which is heard again ib. 9 did Tov Adyov Tod 

Geod Kat tTHv paptupiay “Incod, vi. g dia Tov AoOyov Tod Beod Kai did THY 

paptupiav nv elxov, Xx. 4 Oia THY paptupiay ‘Incod Kal da. Tov Adyov 

tod Geot. The reader meets again and again the phrase of xatou- 

Kovvres ert THY yHV, OF érl THS yHs, OY THY yy (ili. Io, Vi. 10, Vili. 13, 


1 The present writer, while welcoming 
all the light that can be thrown on the 
vocabulary and syntax of the N.T. by 
a study of the Graeco-Egyptian papyri, 
and in particular the researches of Pro- 
fessor Deissmann, Professor Thumb, and 
Dr J. H. Moulton, deprecates the in- 
duction which, as it seems to him, is 
beingsomewhat hastily based upon them, 
that the Greek of the N. T. has been but 
slightly influenced by the familiarity of 
the writers with Hebrew and Aramaic. 
‘‘Eiven the Greek of the Apocalypse,” 
Dr Moulton writes (Grammar of N.T. 
Greek, prolegg. p. 8f.), ‘does not seem 
to owe any of its blunders to ‘Hebra- 
isms’...Apart from places where he [the 
author] may be definitely translating a 
Semitic document, there is no reason 
to believe that his grammar would have 


been materially different had he been a 
native of Oxyrhynchus, assuming the 
extent of Greek education the same.” 
But the facts seem at present insufficient 
to warrant this conclusion. It is pre- 
carious to compare a literary document 
with a collection of personal and business 
letters, accounts, and other ephemeral 
writings ; slips in word-formation or in 
syntax which are to be expected in the 
latter, are phenomenal in the former, 
and if they find a place there, can only 
be attributed to lifelong habits of 
thought. Moreover, it remains to be 
considered how far the quasi-Semitic 
colloquialisms of the papyri are them- 
selves due to the influence of the large 
eee Jewish population of the 
elta. 


—— 
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Xl TO, XI Sy 2, 14, XV ii. 2, 8), the combination muoTds kal 
adnOvos (iii. 14, xix. 11, xxi. 5, xxii. 6), the refrain 6 éywy ots 
axovedtw (ii. 7, 11, 17, 29, iii, 6, 13, 22, and witha slight difference, 

xiii. 9). Mera ratra elov, cat ieee 6 Kabnpevos ext tov Opdvoy (rod 
bros, T® Opovw) are other examples. Further, the writer has a 
habit of repeating the article or a governing clause before every 
member of a series when the same subject or class of subjects is 
in view, e.g. ix. 20 7a eldwda Ta ypvoa Kal Ta apyupa Kal 7a yadka 
Kai Ta AiGwa Kat Ta EVAWa, XV. 2 TOUS viKdVTas ek TOD Onpiov Kal ex 
THs €ikdvos aiTod Kat ex TOD apiOpod Tod dvopatos adrod. Xvi. 13 ék 
TOD oToparos Tod Spakovros Kal €k TOD GTOmaTos TOD Oypiov Kal éx TOD 
oT oparos TOU pevdorpodijrov. XVii, 6 peOiovoay é« Tod aipatos TadY 
dyiwv Kat éx Tod aipatos Tév paptipwy Inco. There are many minor 
singularities, such as the frequent use of the instrumental dative 
preceded by ev, &.g. ev poupaig (ii. 16), ev paBdw (il, 27, xii. 5s 
xix. 15), év gwvf (Vv. 2, xiv. 7), €v tals KPdpas (xiv. 2), év aupé 
(xvi. 8, xvii. 16); the nearly constant omission of the article before 
proper names, not excluding “Iycots; the employment of ¢is as 
almost equivalent to an indefinite article (viii. 13 €vos aerod, viii, 21 
els adyyedos); the peculiar use of woe in such clauses as xiii. 10, 
18 (xiv. 12) w0€ éorw 4 tropovyn, dde 4 copia eotw, Xvii. g Bde O 
vovs 0 éxwv codiav; the recurrence of the formula é06y airg (atrois) 
followed by a noun, an infinitive, or a subjunctive with tva; the 
partiality shewn for the perfect tense, especially in the case of 
cithngpa (ii. 27, ill, 3, Vv. 7, Vill, 5, xi 17) and cipyxa (vil. 14, 
xix. 3); the many beatitudes interspersed among the visions (i. 3, 
aawet oe -U XVI th KIX. 0, XK. 6, XXil.. 7-14), Lastly, a considerable 
number of ordinary words occur with remarkable frequency, catch- 
ing the eye again and again as the book is turned; a few may be 
specified here : dyyeos, ayios, alwa, axovew, apyv, avolyew, ao- 
OvyjcKey, dorrip (never dotpov), BadAcw, Bacrerts, BuBXréov, rere, 
Bpovrn, 77, ypaper, Sexview, d0fa, dvvapus, €Ovos, éxxAnoia, éveirriov, 
éfovoia, epyov, éropaley, edppaiverOar, Lwy, 7Aw0s, Oadacco, Gavaros, 
Opdvos, Ouovacrypiov, idetv, idov, KabijoOa, kara Baivew, Kepahy, KpaLeuy, 
kpivev, Aap Bavewv, AeuKds, Aéyos, peyas, vads, veKpds, VLKGY, Oikoupevn, 
dpov0s, dvopa, ovpaves, 6p0adp0s, TavTOKpATwp, TéepTreW, mepiBadrrea Gan, 
mintew, TAaVaY, thay, Tos, TpoorKvvely, Tpoowror, mpopyrns and 
its cognates, Tp, poppaia, onpetor, arépavos, ordpa, opacer, 
oppayis, tedeicOar, vdwp, tropovy, poBeicGa, porn, xelp, xpvaeos, 
#07. This list will be found a suggestive one; in most cases the 
subject of the book or the circumstances of the author sufficiently 
account for the more or less frequent recurrence of the words; 
in some the reason lies deeper. But however their repetition may 
be explained, it goes far to impart to the Apocalypse the colouring 
which marks its style. 


5. It is of interest to compare the vocabulary, grammar, and 
style of the Apocalypse with those of other New Testament 
writings traditionally assigned to St John, and especially with those 
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of the Fourth Gospel. (1) Vocabulary. " Of the 913 words used 
in the Apocalypse 416 are found also in the Gospel, but the 
words common to both books are either of the most ordinary type, 
or are shared by other N.T. writers. The eight words dpvion, 
“EBpaioti, éxxevteiv, KuKAEvEWW, Oris, TophUpeos, sKnvody, poiv€, 
which occur only in these two books, do not supply a sufficient 
basis for induction. “Apyiov, used 29 times in the Apocalypse, 
is used but once in the Gospel, and then with a different refer- 
ence; the form xuxdevew in Jo. x. 24 and Apoc. xx. 9 is found 
in the Gospel only in Cod. B; dyus, roppvpeos, and potmE are 
fairly well established in the Greek of the O.T.; on the other 
hand, ’"E@paiori is somewhat markedly Johannine, occurring five 
times in the Gospel, which uses also “Pwyaiori and ‘EXAnuoti; 
oxnvoov is strongly characteristic of the teaching of the fourth 
Gospel, though it occurs there but once, and the use of é£exév- 
tnoay for 27 in Zech, xii, 107, both in Jo, xix. 37 and Apoc. i. 7, 
is certainly noteworthy and probably more than a coincidence®. If 
we extend our examination to words which, though not exclusively 
used in these books, are prominent in them or in one of them, 
the evidence is similarly divided. On the one hand there are 
not a few points in which the diction of the Apocalypse differs 
notably from that of the Gospel: the conjunctions dAdd, yap, 
ovv, which continually meet the reader of the Gospel, are com- 
paratively rare in the Apocalypse‘; évézvov, a characteristic 
preposition in the Apocalypse, occurs but once in the Gospel; the 
Evangelist invariably writes "Iepocodvpa, the Apocalyptist "Iepou- 
carnu*; the one chooses auvds when he is speaking of the Lamb 
of God, the other dpviov; to the one the Eternal Son is simply o 


1 §t Paul has émicknvody in a similar 
sense (2 Cor. xii. 9). 

2 On this see Deissmann, Die Septua- 
ginta-papyrt...der Heidelberger Papyrus- 
sammlung, p. 66 f. 

3 Seec. x1. 

4" AAG Occurs ror times in J’, 13 
times in Apoc. ; ydp 65 times in J’, 16 
in Apoc. Ov which is the favourite 
mark of transition in the Gospel is used 
but 6 times in the Apocalypse, and only 
in cc. i.—iii. But otv is wholly absent 


from the first Epistle of St John, and 
yap occurs there but thrice (Westcott, 
Hpistles of St John, p. xl.). 

5 The exclusively local use of the name 
in the Gospel does not altogether account 
for this difference, "Iepovoadiu is used 
freely in speaking of the locality by 
St Luke and St Paul; with Mt., Mce., 
J°’, on the other hand, the use of "Tepo- 
gédd\uua is habitual, though Mt. once 
writes “Iepovoahiu (xxiii. 37). 
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Aoyos, to the other the glorified Christ is 0 Adyos tod Geod, The 
Apocalyptist uses the Synoptic and Pauline terms evayyéduon, 
evayyeriferv, xnpvocew, KANpovomEiv, peTavoety, puoTHpLoy, 7 
oixoupévn, cuvKowveveiv, from which the Evangelist seems to 
refrain; while on the other hand, as Dionysius long ago pointed 
out, of many of the key-words of the Gospel he shews no know- 
ledge. On the other hand the two books have in common a 
fair number of characteristic words and phrases, such as ddnOwos, 
é£oucia, waptupeiv, vixdv, odnyeiv, olda, onuatvev, Tnpelv (Noxon, 
évToAnv), vTrayew. It is still more significant, that both attach 
a special meaning to certain words; both use “Iovéaios of the 
Jew considered as hostile to Christ or the Church, and in both 
such words as fw1, Gavatos, dipdv, Tewdv, vin, Sofa, bear 
more or less constantly a spiritual sense—a remark which applies 
also to several of the words mentioned above (e.g. vexdv, odnyetv). 
y (2) Thus on the question of the literary affinity of the Fourth 
ospel and the Apocalypse the vocabulary speaks with an un- 
certain sound, though the balance of the evidence is perhaps in 
favour of some such relationship between the two writings. This 
probability is increased when we compare them from the point 
of view of their grammatical tendencies. While the solecistic 
anacolutha of the Apocalypse have no parallel on any large 
scale in the Gospel, there is a considerable number of unusual 
constructions which are common to the two books. Some may 
be mentioned here. (a) The partitive é€« with its dependent 
noun or pronoun is used in both as the object or subject of a 
verb: eg. Jo, xvi. 17 elsray ody ék TOY walnTtav adtod; Apoc. 
ii. 10 péArer Bareiv €& tuar, 11. 9 0160 &x THs cvvaywyis, xi. 9 
Prétrovow é« Tov Aawv. (b) Both books place pera after Naneiv 
eloniv.e27 bs.1% 37; Apoc. 1. 12, iv. 1, x. 8, xvil. 1, xxl. 9, 15), 
and zepurateiy (Jo. vi. 66; Apoc. ili. 4), and é« after o@few or 
Tnpelv (JO. Xil. 27 o@aov pe €x THs wpas Ta’THs, Apoc. ili. 10 ce 
Typnow €k THs @pas Tod meipacuov). (c) Both use iva in an 
unusual sense (Jo, vill. 56 jryaAdacarTo iva ion, ix. 2 Tis NuapTev 
...va Tupnr0os yevvnO7 3 xi. 15 yaipw...iva muctevonte: Apoc. xiv. 
ar XXt £4), 
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(3) Coming to the style of the books, a comparison will 
lead to results very similar to those which were obtained by 
examining their vocabularies. The general effect of the style 
of the Gospel is as far as possible from the effect which the 


| Apocalypse produces on the mind of the reader: “it is free from 
/solecisms, because it avoids all idiomatic expressions!” The book 


_ flows along smoothly from the prologue to the end; there is 


no startling phrase, no defiance of syntax; if it is obviously the/ 
work of one who was more familiar with the construction of the 
Semitic than of the Greek sentence’, yet the author seldom or 
never offends against definite laws. In these respects he not only 


_ | differs from the Apocalyptist, but stands at the opposite pole to 


the eccentricities, the roughnesses, the audacities, of the latter. 
Yet it is also true that he has many points of resemblance with 
the writer of the Apocalypse, both in regard to sentence-formation 
and to the phrasing of his thoughts. As to the former, the fol- 
lowing points have been noticed amongst others. (i) Both the 
Evangelist and the Apocalyptist fall in places into parallelisms; 
cf. Jo. 1. 4 £6 yéyovev év adT@ Fon jv, | kal 4 Con nv TO hos TOV 
avOporrwv: || Kal To Pas év TH cKkoTia paiver, | Kal } cKOTia avTO 
ov katédaBev. Apoc. xxi. 23 ) modus od ypelav eyes Tod Hréov | 
ovdé THs cednvns, wa haivwow adtH: || 7 yap Sofa Tod Oeod 
épeticey avTnv, | Kal 6 AVyYVOS avTAs TO apviov. (ii) Both are 
partial to the form of antithesis which presents first the positive 
and then the negative side of a statement or direction; e.g. Jo. 
i. 3 mavta oi avdtov éyéveto, kal ywplis avTod éyévero ode &. 
x. 12f. 6 pucOwtos Kal ovK Ov Totmny...uicOwros éotw Kal ov 
pérer auT@ Tept TOV TpoBaTur. Apoe. lil. 3 7&w @s KrérTNs, Kab 
ov un YyV@es Toiav wpav HEw; 1b. 16 yALapds el, Kal odTE LeaTds 
odTe uxpos. xX. 4 ohpayicov & éhddnoay ai éErta Bpovrai, cal 
pn adta ypdrys. (ili) Both repeat the article for the sake of ~ 
emphasis: Jo. 1. 9 Td Gas TO adnOwwov, Vi, 32 Tov dpTov...rov 
adnOwov, xv. I 7 auredos 7 adANOwN, X. II 6 Touhy 6 Kadébs; 
Apoc. 1. 5 0 pdptus 6 muorés, ii, II tod Oavatou Tod Sevrépou, 


1 Westcott, St John, p. 1. cal Character of the Fourth Gospel, 
2 Cf. Sanday, Authorship and Histori-  p. 28f. 
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tb. 12 THY powhaiay thy Sictomov Thy d€elay, xvili, 10 4 adres 7 
Meyadn...7) loyupd, XXl. 10 Thy modu THY ayiay. (iv) Both 
add parenthetic explanations for the sake of circumstantial 
fulness: cf, Jovi. 22 f, xi, 1 ff, xviii. 13 f.; Apoc. x#i 9 (xix, 2), 
X1V. II (xix. 20), xx, 14 (xxi. 8). (v) Similar or identical phrases 
oceur in both, eg. qovetvy adpOevav (Jo, iii, 21), movety ebddos 
(Apoe. xxii. 15); movety onuelov (Jo. ii, 11, 23, iv. 54, etc, Apoc. 
xill. 13 f, xix. 20); pépos xyevy (Jo. xiii, 8, Apoc. xx. 6); dvoua 
avT@® (Jo, i. 6, iil, I, xvill, 10, Apoc. vi. 8, ix. 11). Even more 
remarkable are the following coincidences of language: Jo. i, 14 
6 AOyos...éoxnvocev év Huiv, Apoc. vil. 15 6 KaOnpevos éml 
Tov Opovoy cxnvecer er’ avtovs ; Jo. iv. 6 KexoTiakads éx THS 
odoutropias, Apoc. ll. 3 ov Kexomiaxes; Jo. vil. 37 éav tis Sia 
épxécOw mpos pé Kal movérw, Apoc. xxii. 17 6 duper épyécOa; 
Jo. x. 18 tavrnv thy évtorny édaBov Tapa Tov TaTpds pou, 
Apoc. ii. 28 ws Kay eiAnga Tapa Tod tratpds pov; Jo, xvi, 12 
ov dvvacbe Bacralew, Apoc, il. 2,00 duvy Bactacar; Jo, xx. 12, 
Apoc. ill. 4 éyv Aeveois. The bearing of this evidence on the 
question of authorship will be discussed in a later chapter! ; mean- 
while we may observe that it creates a strong presumption 
of affinity between the Fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse, not- 
_ withstanding their great diversity both in language and in 
thought. 


Lio. xy; 
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1. The Apocalypse of John shares with other apocalyptic 
writings a partiality for symbolical imagery and the symbolical 
use of numbers. Teaching by the use of symbols is found in 
every part of the Old Testament, but it becomes especially notice- 
able in the later prophecies, and in the book of Daniel. The 
visions of which these books largely consist present a succession 
of strange and sometimes weird or even monstrous shapes, designed 
to suggest ideas that could not be expressed in words, or persons 
or forces that the writer preferred to leave unnamed, This 
habit was adopted by the non-canonical apocalyptists, from Enoch 
onwards, and it receives illustration in every page of St John’s 
book. : 

2, The imagery of the Apocalypse lays under contribution 
all the departments of nature and life. The animal kingdom 
lends its éa and its @npta—horses white, red, black and pale, 
the lamb and the calf, the lion, the leopard and the bear, the 
locust, the scorpion and the frog, the eagle and the vulture, the 
birds of the air and the fishes of the sea; the vegetable kingdom, 
its trees and herbs and grass. Earth, sea, and sky bring their 
tribute. Agricultural operations such as harvest and vintage, the 
life and trade of great cities, the march and clash of great armies, 
are all depicted on its canvas. A sea of glass is spread before 
the Throne in Heaven: a river flows through the Holy City. 
The sky yields its stars, now shining in the firmament, now falling 
to the earth, now forming a cluster in the hand of the Christ, or 
a coronet on the head of the Mother of Christ and Christendom. 
Across the heavens there sweeps from time to time a more than 
tropical storm of thunder, lightning, and hail, followed by earth- 
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quake, Human life supplies an abundance of imagery, We see 
the mother and her child, the harlot and her lovers, the bride 
arrayed for her husband. Crowned heads wear the oréavos or 
the dvadnuwa; warriors carry the two-edged sword ; the shepherd 
appears with his iron-tipped staff, the reaper with his sickle, the 
herald with his trumpet, the builder with his measuring rod, the 
holiday-keeper with flute and harp, the reveller with golden cup, 
the king with his roll, written within and on the back with the 
secrets of State and sealed. Figures move across the stage attired 
in the long girdled robe of kingly or priestly dignity, or in the 
shining white of byssus; two are dressed in sackcloth; one wears 
purple and scarlet, and is decked with gold and precious stones 
and pearls. 

3. (a) A large proportion of this imagery is drawn, as a 
previous section will have shewn, from the Old Testament. Places, 
persons, and objects which occur in the historical books reappear 
in the Apocalypse as symbols of facts in the life of the Church 
or of the new world to which the Church points and which lies 
behind the visible order. Familiar place-names meet us here 
and there—the Euphrates, Egypt, Sodom, the Hill of Megiddo, 
Babylon, Jerusalem, The seven-branched candlestick of the 
Tabernacle suggests the golden Xvyvias which represent the 
Churches of Asia; Balaam finds his analogue in the Nicolaitans, 
and Jezebel in a Thyatiran prophetess. The new Israel is con- 
fronted by a new Babylon, and the Bride of Christ is a new 
Jerusalem. The Elders round the Throne answer to the elders 
of Israel; the Two Witnesses exercise powers which remind the 
reader of the miracles of Moses and Elijah. Tabernacle and 
Temple, altar and censer and ark, recall the religious glories of 
ancient Israel. A holy place not made with hands is seen in the 
heavenly places ; the manna laid up before God finds its counter- 
part in the future life of the victorious Christian. (b) In other 
instances the N.T. Apocalypse adopts in part or in whole the 
symbolism of the O.T. writers, as when it speaks of the Tree of 
Life, the Book of Life, the Water of Life; or the metaphors of 
the O.T. become the symbols of the new prophecy, as when our 
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Lord is designated the Lamb and the Lion of the Tribe of Judah, 
or the Root of David; or again, a whole system of O.T. symbolism 
is more or less fully pressed into the service of the book, as in the 
ease of the High Priest’s breastplate, and of Ezekiel’s scheme of 
a restored Jerusalem. 

4. The Apocalyptist, however, does not limit himself to 
O.T. imagery, but has much that is his own, or that belongs 
to the common stock of the later apocalyptic. The Woman with 
Child has no parallel in the O.T., and in spite of Gunkel’s efforts 
to find the genesis of this fine conception in Babylonian folklore, 


it may be confidently regarded as essentially a creation of the 


writer's own mind, under the influence of the Spirit of Christ. 
The description of the Harlot Babylon, seated on the scarlet Beast, 
has points of contact with passages in the Hebrew Prophets; but 
as a whole it is new and original. A like verdict may be passed 
upon the three great sevenfold visions, the Seal Openings, the 
Trumpet Blasts, and the Outpouring of the Bowls; their partial 
indebtedness to the Old Testament does not take from the fresh- 
ness and vigour of St John’s symbolism. The idea of a millennium 
was in the air when St John wrote, but no writer had used it 
as the symbol of a spiritual triumph, or worked it into a scheme 
of the Divine ordering of history. 

5. Much of the imagery of the Apocalypse is doubtless not 
symbolism, but merely designed to heighten the colouring of the 
great picture, and to add vividness and movement to its scenes, 
Such secondary details, like many of the minor features in the 
Parables of our Lord, must not be pressed into the service of a 
spiritual interpretation, or indeed of any specific interpretation 
whatever, their purpose being simply to contribute to the general 
effect of the context where they occur. These non-symbolical 
images are sometimes taken from the life of the times, as when 
the writer recounts the imports that found their way to the new 
Babylon, many of which he may himself have seen shipped off 
to Ostia from the port of Ephesus; or they belong to the common 
stock of the eschatological language of apocalyptic writing (e.g. 
vi. 12 ff.); or they are due to the inspired imagination of the 
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_ Apocalyptist himself, forming part of the picture yond is present 
to his mind as he writes. 

6. But there is also much which is directly symbolical. In 
not a few cases the writer stops to interpret the symbol (eg. 
moe. i 20, iv. 5, Vv. 6, xii. 9, xvii, 9 f, 12,°15). In others the 
symbolical meaning is only half veiled; thus it is impossible to 
mistake the import of the standing Figure in i. 13 ff, or of the 
seated Figure in c. iv. 2, or of the Lamb, or the Lamb’s Wife. 
There remain, however, a certain number of symbolic forms ‘as 
to which there is room for diversity of judgement even among 
interpreters who follow the same general method of interpretation. 
Thus in ¢. vi. 2 the rider on the white horse is by some com- 
mentators identified with the Divine Rider of c. xix. 11, while 
others regard the former as symbolizing either the Roman or 
the Parthian conqueror. In c. vii. the 144,000 are by some 
understood to represent, like the countless multitude, the whole 
body of the Church, though under a different aspect or at another 
stage of its history, whereas others take the two visions to 
set forth respectively the Jewish and Gentile Christians, or the 
Jewish Church and the Christian Church. In ¢. xi. 8 interpreters 
are divided as to the meaning of “the great city”; in xvii. 12 
there is considerable difference of opinion as to the identity of 
the “ten kings.” Many other such ambiguities perplex the 
student of the Apocalypse, and though he may be able to arrive 
at conclusions which satisfy his own judgement, it is impossible to 
offer such reasons for them as will compel assent. But the 
uncertainty which thus besets apocalyptic interpretation does not 
seriously detract from the general value of the book. Nor can it 
be laid to the charge of the author that he is unnecessarily 
obscure. It is of the nature of apocalyptic literature to be 
involved in some measure of obscurity; and this is not the least 
valuable of its characteristics, for it affords scope for the exercise 
of the Christian judgement: dde 4% copia éotiv: ade 6 vods oO 
éyov cogiay (xill. 18, xvii. 9) In the elasticity of symbolical 
language the Apocalypse has its chief advantage over the more 
exact and didactic, but less inspiring and suggestive style of 
ordinary prophecy. 
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7. No reader of our Apocalypse can have failed to notice 
the frequent recurrence of numbers which appear to carry with 
them a certain symbolical meaning". 

The following are the numbers that are met with in the book: 
2, 3; 34, 4, 5, 6, 7, 10, 12, 24, 42, 144, 666 (or according to another 
reading, 616), 1000, 1260, 1600, 7000, 12,000, 144,000, 100,000,000, 
200,000,000. The predominant number is seven, which occurs fifty- 
four times. The book is addressed to seven Churches represented 
by seven lampstands, while their ‘angels’ are seven stars. There 
are seven Spirits of God, symbolized by seven lamps. The Book 
in the Hand of God is sealed with seven seals; the Lamb before 
the Throne has seven eyes and seven horns. Seven angels blow 
seven trumpet-blasts; seven other angels pour out the contents of 
seven bowls full of the seven last plagues. Seven thunders utter 
voices which the Seer is bidden not to write. Seven thousand 
are killed in the great earthquake which follows the ascension 
of the Two Witnesses, The Dragon has seven heads, and upon 
them seven diadems; the Wild Beast from the Sea has seven 
heads on which are “names of blasphemy”; the Scarlet Beast 
on which Babylon sits has likewise seven heads, variously inter- 
preted by the writer as seven mountains, or seven kings. Next 
in frequency to the heptad is the dodecad. The new Israel, like 
its predecessor, consists of twelve tribes; the Mother of Christ is 
crowned with twelve stars; the new Jerusalem has twelve portals, 
and the wall that girdles it rests on twelve foundation stones on 
which are engraved the names of the twelve Apostles; the Tree 
of Life in the new Paradise bears twelve manner of fruits, after 
the number of the months. Multiples of twelve, also, are common. 
Each of the tribes of the new Israel contains 12,000, making a 
total of 144,000; and 144,000 is also the number of the virgin 
souls which in the second part of the book are seen surrounding 
the Lamb on Mount Zion, The Elders round the Throne are 
twenty-four, and they are seated on as many subordinate thrones. 
Each side of the Holy City is 12,000 stades in length, and the 
wall which surrounds it is 144 cubits in height. 

Ten is another favourite number, The time of pressure which 


1 On the symbolism of numbers see Tyconius reg, v (ed. Burkitt). 
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is coming on the Churches of Asia will last ten days. Both the 
Dragon and the first of the two Wild Beasts have ten horns; and 
so has the Scarlet Beast, whose horns are interpreted as “ten 
kings.” 


numbers in the book. Four, again, occurs frequently. The Eda 


As a multiple ten enters into most of the higher 


are four; four angels stand at the four corners of the earth, 
charged with the control of the four winds of heaven; four angels 
are bound at the Euphrates, until the moment comes for the 
The Holy City lies four- 
square, and forms a perfect cube. Three is somewhat less 
prominent, but the last three Trumpets constitute a triad of 
“ Woes,” and under the earlier Trumpets a third part of everything 


execution of their work of slaughter. 


which has been attacked is smitten (viii. 7-12; cp. ix. 15, xii. 4). 
The “ great city” is rent by an earthquake into three parts; each 
side of the square which forms the new Jerusalem is entered by 
three portals. There are other numbers which are used symbolically 
but once. The wings of the €éa are six; there are five months 
during which the world is tortured by the locusts of the Abyss; the 
Witnesses who are slain and rise again and ascend to heaven are two. 

8. The recurrence of some of these numbers, notably of seven’, 
twelve, ten and four, can scarcely be accidental. The writer’s 
partiality for them is due in some measure to his Semitic habits 
of thought. 
gather from countless passages of the Old Testament”. 


To the Hebrew mind seven denotes completion, as we 
An apoca- 
lyptist who was a Christian Jew would find a special attraction in 
a number which had already played a great part in Jewish 
It would fall in with this 
tendency of the writer’s mind if, as has been thought, the most 


apocalypses from Daniel onwards. 


prominent of the Churches of Asia were as a matter of fact seven 
in number, so that, as the phrase ai émra éxxdnoias ai év TH 
"Agia (1. 4) suggests, they were probably known as the Seven 
Churches in Asia even before they were so addressed by St John’. 


1 Dr Abbott points out (Grammar, 
§ 2624) that the Fourth Gospel is ‘‘ per- 
meated structurally with the idea” of 
sevenfoldness. 

2 The genesis of the idea is well stated 
by Philo legg. alleg. 1. 4 xalper 6¢ ) pvors 
EBdoudd. mravnrés Te yap emTa yeyov- 


acw...kat dpkros érra dorpos cuumAnpod- 
Tal...Kal Tpomal dé cedhnvns EBdoudor yivov- 
TH. 

3 So Ramsay, Letters to the Seven 
Churches, p. 178. But this is perhaps 
to build too much upon the article. 
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But in any case the selection of Seven Churches as the recipients 
of the Apocalypse strikes a keynote which rings through the 
earlier chapters, and determines the number of the lampstands, 
the Angel-stars, the Spirits of God, and the Eyes of the Lamb. In 
the second part of the book the seven heads of the Dragon and 
the Wild Beast are perhaps suggested by the seven hills of Rome 
and the seven Augusti who preceded Domitian. But though 
local circumstances chimed in with the traditional use of this 
number, the writer, as we have said, was doubtless drawn to it by 
its O,T. associations, and it is used in conformity with O.T. 
practice. Each series of seven is complete in itself, and each 
suggests the perfection which belongs to the Divine, or that which 
is claimed by the Antichrist. 

Of other numbers which appear to be symbolically used in the 
Apocalypse three and four occur in connexion with memorable 
incidents or contexts of the Old Testament (Gen. xviii. 2, Ex. 
xxii, 14, Deut. iv. 41, Dan. vi. 10; Gen. ii. 10, Ez. i. 5, Dan. vii. 2, 
vill. 8). Three seems to denote limited plurality; four, the 
number of the winds and the quarters of the sky, is a fitting 
symbol for the visible creation. Ten, also, has a recognized mean- 
ing; as the round number, it is suggestive at once of indefiniteness 
and of magnitude ; in the thousand both these features are magni- 
fied, and a thousand years thus represents a great period of time 
stretching over many generations, but of unknown length. The 
uncertainty which results from such a use of numbers would be 
fatal to the value of a historical document, but it is admirably 
adapted to the purpose of an apocalypse, where the veil is lifted 
only so far as to disclose the dim outline of great issues. 

9. ‘Two of the Apocalyptic numbers call for separate treat- 
ment. (a) Three and a half days are given as the interval 
between the death and resurrection of the Two Witnesses (ah 6, PE): 
This period corresponds with the “time, times and a half” of 
¢. xil. 14, which is taken over from Dan. vii. 25, xii. 7. In Daniel 
this expression probably represents the three and a half years 
during which Jerusalem was in the hands of the Syrian oppressor, 
and the Apocalypse accordingly uses it or its equivalents (42 months, 
1260 days) to signify the age of persecution, whatever its duration 
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might be. Other explanations are less probable. Gunkel thinks 
of the 34 months which intervened between the winter solstice and 
the Babylonian festival of Marduk’. Others, again, identifying 
the time, times, and a half of Dan. vii. 25 with the half-week 
(AWD YN) of Dan. ix. 27, regard the Apocalyptic 3} in the 
light of a ‘broken seven,’ a symbol of the interruption of the 
Divine order by the malice of Satan and evil men. 

(6) If the number 666 in Apoc. xiii. 18 is to be regarded as a 
symbol, there is verisimilitude in Dr Briggs’ suggestion that a 
number which in every digit falls short by one of the completeness 
and perfection of the mystic seven, fitly represents the failure of 
Antichrist to reach the goal to which he aspires. But (1) this 
conception might have been conveyed with equal effect by 66, or 
6666; (2) it leaves the alternative reading (616) wholly un- 
explained; and (3) from the time of Irenaeus tradition has fixed 
on another and a more natural explanation. The number, 
whether we read y&s’, or with some contemporaries of Irenaeus 
xs’, is probably a cryptogram, and not a true symbol. It is 
possible that the Number of the Beast holds its secret still’ 
Although the challenge 6 
been accepted by the scholars of many generations, no solution 
hitherto offered commands general assent. 


éyov vou Wwhdiodtw Tov apiOucv has 


10. In this chapter a Semitic origin has been claimed for the 


symbolism of the Apocalypse. The force of local circumstances is 


1 Schipfung u. Chaos, p. 309 fi. 

2 My colleague, Prof. Burkitt, sug- 
gested as far back as 1896 (Cambridge 
University Reporter, 1895-6, p. 625 f.) 
that x5’, written as *, was chosen as 
the number of the Beast because t is 


“Jittle more than £ turned round the 
other way.” His attractive conjecture 
was based on Beatus in Apoc. ed. Florez, 
p. 440 (cf. the Pseudo-Augustinian homi- 
lies, Migne, P. L. xxxv. col. 2437), and he 
pointed out that the form of the episemon 


implied in x is ‘‘ characteristic of docu- 
ments of the first and second centuries.” 
But (1) there does not seem to be any 


evidence that the £ was a recognized 
symbol asearly as the reign of Domitian, 
and (2) the writer of the Apocalypse does 
not use the term dyzixpicTos. 

From another of my colleagues, Dr 
Barnes, I have received an explanation 


of xis’ which well deserves to be con- 
sidered. He writes: “In 1:K, x. 14 
the gold that came to Solomon every 
year amounts to 666 talents, This 
passage is one of several indications in 
the O.T. that the Hebrews took 6 as 
a round number,...The Apocalyptist 
gives a round number, as round as he 
can make it, to the Beast, because he 
dare not be more definite, and because 
he had no need to be more definite, 
The number of the Beast was ‘a man’s 
number’ (cf. Isa. viii. 1); there was 
nothing mysterious about it, it was 
common property to the extent that 
any man of sense could interpret it. 
The Beast’s name was ‘N or M.’” This 
solution, however, leaves the early if not 
original xis’ unexplained, and it does 
not seem to accord with the mystical 
character of the book. 
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not, indeed, to be overlooked. In the words of Sir W. M. Ramsay’, 
“such ideas and symbolic forms were in the atmosphere and in 
‘the minds of men at the time; and the ideas with which he 
[St John] was familiar moulded the imagery of his visions, 
unconsciously to himself.” But apart from influences of this 
kind, it must not be forgotten that it was necessary to provide 
the Church with a make-weight against the power which 
heathenism exerted over the Asian cities through its abundant 
use of symbolism in literature and in art. In art Christianity 
could as yet do nothing to counteract this hostile force. The 
Apostolic age was necessarily opposed to the Art of the time’, 
which was pagan to the core; the Church of the first century 
had not either the power or the desire to emulate the splendours 
of the heathen temples. She could not erect statues to the 
Glorified Christ, or stamp His image and superscription on the 
currency, or institute public festivals in His honour. But if she 
might not avail herself as yet of the help of Art, there was 
abundant precedent in the Hebrew Scriptures for the literary 
representation of the unseen world. It was permissible to assist 
the faith of the suffering Churches by symbolical visions of the 
majesty of their Divine Lord, now walking in their midst, now 
standing before the celestial Throne, now riding forth to victory 
with the armies of Heaven under His command. It was not less 
permissible to paint in glowing colours the moral glory of the 
Christian Society, and her magnificent destiny, or to place in 
contrast with them the abominable vices, the paltry display, and 
the certain doom of Rome. Yet in this legitimate appeal to the 
Christian imagination the Apocalyptist is careful to avoid repre- 
sentations which could be placed before the eye by the painter’s 
art. No scene in the great Christian Apocalypse can be success- 


fully reproduced upon canvas; “the imagery...is symbolic and 
not pictorial*.” 


1 Letters to the Seven Churches, p. 59. Art). 


2 Westcott, Epp. of St John, p. 33 3 Westcott, op. cit. p. 
(App. on the relation of Christianity a p P+ 335 
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USE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 
AND OTHER LITERATURE. 


1. The Apocalyptist’s use of the Old Testament is by no 
means limited to its symbolical imagery and numbers; its thoughts 
and its very words appear in every part of his book. It is true 
that the Apocalypse is marked by an entire absence of the formal 
— quotations which are to be found in other parts of the New 
Testament?; the nature of the work precluded the author from a 
direct appeal to his source. Yet no writer of the Apostolic age 
makes larger use of his predecessors. From the list of “quotations 
from the Old Testament” with which the appendix to Westcott 
and Hort’s second volume ends, it appears that of the 404 verses! 
_of the Apocalypse there are 278 which contain references to the 
Jewish Scriptures. The following table is not exhaustive, but it 
will suffice to shew the extent of St John’s debt to the Old 
Testament, and his method of using it. 


GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD 


APOCALYPSE. TEsTAMENT?, 
i. 1 (iv. 1, xxii. 6) & 87 yeveoOar. Dan. ii. 28 @ det yevér ban. 
tA. (1, 0,-1V. 0, X1. 75, XV 5) Ex. iii. 14 6 ov. 
6 wv. 
i. ce (ii. 13, lll. 14) 6 pdprus 6 Ps, besxvul., (Ixxxix.) 38° 6 
TLrT OS. pdptvs ev otpavd muaros. 
i. 5” 6 mpwrdtoKos TaV vexpav Ps, Ixxxvili, (Ixxxix.) 28 kayo 


A a et? aA i: lol a / , 2.7 2 < \ 
kat 6 apxwv Tov Baciréwy THs ys.  mpwtdtoKov Oycopan adrov, tyndov 
mapa Tols Baowtedow TIS yAs. (o° 
dvoitarov Tov Bagiéwv THs is.) 
1 See Introduction to the O.T. in tion, o =Symmachus, of \ = of dovrol. 


Greek, p. 381 ff. Where the version is not specified it ig 
Ol See eer pane, 6’ = Theodo- _ that of the uxx. 


exl USE OF THE O.T. AND 


1. 5° Avoavrt nas ex TOY apap- 
TLOV NEOv. 
1. 160%, EO,0 XX, 6). eroinoev 
npas Bacirelav, tepeis TO Ged. 


i. 7* pyerar peta THV vepedav. 


° A 
i. 7> OWeran adtov mas 6pOadpos 
[2 \ 
Kal olTiwves atrov egexevtnoav, Kat 
/ 359) EY an € \ 
KoovTat ér avTov Taga ai pvdat 
THS YS. 


i. 8 6 wavrokpatwp. 
i, 13 (xiv. 14) Opo.y vidv 
avOpurrov. 


i. 13° évdedupevov rodnpy Kat 
meprelwopevoy TMPOS TOIS pacTots 
Loviv xpvoar. 


° ry , \ e ” 

i, 14 al tTpiyes NevKal ws eprov 
Aevkdy, ws yiwv}, Kat of 6POadpot 
atrov ws PrAOE upds (cf. ii. 18, 
xix, 12), 


iB 35. (xiv. 2, xix. 6) 97 dovy 


adtov wos dwvy bdatwv odAGy. 


i, 16* (ii, 12) &€« Tod ordparos 
3 ma et 4 , 3 Col 
avTov poudaia Sioropos déeia. 
4,76" (cf. Xn) ws 6 1Atos 
paiver év TH Suvdper airod. 
i, 17° &reoa mpos Tors mddas 
> \ 
aitov, Kat €Onxev...keyov My 
paper. 
1. Ue (ii. 8, Xxil. 13) éyod eiue 


\ oY 
ri) TPOTOS Kal 6 €OXATOS. 


-? Both uxx, and Th, have dcet x.dvq 
(xeav) just before, in reference to the 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Tsa. xl. 2X€AvTaLadrys 7 apaprtia. 


Ex. xix. 6 tyets 8& eed 


pot Baciteov tepdrevpa (N22 
D5), Cf. Isa. lxi. 6 tyeis dé 
tepets Kupiov xAnOnoerbe. 

Dan. vii. 13 émt (6 pera) trav 
vepedav...npxeto (6° épyopevos). 

Zech. xii. 10 ff. émiBdAepovrat 
mpos pe av?” av KATWPXITAVTO 
(o eis Ov eLexevTycav), Kal Kowpovrat 
ém avrov...kat Kdpetat 7 yi Kare 
gvras pvdds...raoa ai tarodeAup- 
pévar pvdai. 

Am. iv. 13 6 wavroxpdatup. 

Dan. vii. 13 ws vids avOpdzrov. 
Cf. Dan. x. 16 & as Spotwors 
viod avOpwrov. Ez. i. 26 opotwpa 
ws €ldos avOpwrov: Vill. 2 opoiwpa 
dvdpos. 

Ez. ix. 11 6 évdeduxos tov rodnpy 
Kat eCwopevos TH Covn tTHv dopo 
atrod. Of. Dan. ras evdedupevos 
Bioowa Kat rHv dodiv hia 
Cwopéevos Bvocivy. 

Dan. vii. 9 TO Tpixopa THS 
Kepadrys abrod woe Eptov Aevxdy 
Kabapdv (6 y Opié 7 Kk. a. woe 
€p.ov be ie x. 6 of ddOadpod 
airov woe Aapmrades trupds. 

Ez. i. 24 ows hwviv vdaros 
moAXod: xliii. 2 wos pwvy durAa- 
c.alovrwy (0 “EBp. Kat 0 Xvpos, 
bddrwov = M.T. O%) woddAwv. Cf. 
Dan. x. 6 dwvn Aadas airod doet 
gdovy GopiBov (0 dyAov). 

Isa. xlix. 2 €nxev 75 ordpa 
Mov Os paxatpay ogeiav. 

Jud. v. 31 (B) ws scades nAtov 
ev duvapes adro. 

Dan. X. 9, 12 NLYV TETTOKS... 
kal idod Xeipa Tpooryaye pou...Kat 
elev mpos pé My poBov. 

Isa. xliv. 6 éywo mpdros Kat eyo 
pera TadTa (PON) : xlviil. 12 eye 
ip mpOTos Kal éyw eit eis Tov 
aidva (ION; of Nouroé, €oXaTOos). 


clothing, 
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ae 18 (vi. 8, xx. 13 f.) rod Oava- 
Tov Kal Tov os 


i 19 &@ pédXe yiverOar pera 


TavuTa, 


1, 20 Se pvorTnptov. 


> 


7 (xxii. 2, 14, 19) ek Tod 
sea TMS luis, 6 éoTrw ev TO 
wapadeiow Tov Oeod. 

il. 10 €xnre Odie ypepar S€xa. 


nA s4 ediSacxer.. -payetv eidw- 
Aura Kat ropvedoae (cf. ii. 20). 


a ; ree 
ii. 177 dWow adre Tod pdvva. 


7” (iil. 12) ovopa KaUov, 
20 TH yuvaixa “lela Bed. 
23° éyd elue 6 épavvdy 
‘ 2 , 
vedpovs Kal Kapdias. 


ii, 23° (xxii. 12) d0cw dyiv 
ExdoT@ Kara TA épya bar. 

ii. 26 (xii. 5, xix. 15) dwow 
atre efovotay emt Tav €Ovav, 
kal Toupaved avrovs ev Pad 
odypa, WS TA TKEN TA KEpapLKe 
ovvtpiBerau. 

dit, 5 (xiii. 8, xvii, 8 xx, /12, 
15, ay 27) ov pi ewe TO 
ovoua advtod ex THs BiBdov Tis 
Luis. 


iii. 7 ry) exov thy Kreiv Aaveid, 
0 dvotywv Kal ovdeis KAeioet, Kal 
kAeler Kai ovdels avotee. 


TC Soa . , 
lii. g* ygovow Kal mpookvvy- 
, ~ 
COVOW EVUTLOV TOV TOOGV GOV. 


OTHER LITERATURE exli 
Hos, xiii. 14 é« xeypos ddov 
piropar kat éx Gavérov Avtpwcopat 
adrovs: rod n oikn cov, Odvare ; 
Tov TO KEVTpOV Tou, aon; 
Isa. xlviii. 6 & pédrer yiver Oar. 


Dan. ii. 29 dvaxadvarray pua- 
THpLa edprugeé rou a bet yever bar. 

Gen. ii. g 1d Evdov THs Cus 
év erm TO Tapadeiow (cf. iii. 22 f., 
Ez. xxxi. '8). 

Dan. i. (12), 14 éeipacey 
adrovs nucpas d€éka. 

Numerxxv. 2 £: eBeBnrshy 0 
dads exropvevoat, kat épayey o 
Lads tdv Ovowwv aitav; cf. xxxi. 
16 Tots viots “IopanA. 

Ps. Ixxvii. (1xxviii.) 24 éBpegev 
adrois pavva payed, kal aptov 
ovpavov edwKev avrots. 

Isa. lxii. 2 76 ovoma 7d Kawvov 
(cf. Law, 15). 

3 Regn. xx. (xxi.) 25 “IelaBer 
H yvvyn adrod. 

Jer. xvii. 10 éy® Kvpios éralwv 
Kapoias Kal doximatwv veppovs (cf. 
Ki; -20,kx. 125 “Ps, vil. 0, xxvu 
(xxvi.) 2). 

Ps. Ixi, (Ixii.) 13 droduces 
ExdoTw Kata Ta epya avTod. 

Ps. ii. 8 £. ddc0m coe 2vy ryv 
KAnpovopiav cov’ mrousavets adrous 
év paBdw odypa, os oKedos Kepa- 
pews ovvtpiwes adrovs. 


Ex. xxxil. 32 f. e&dAeufoy pe 
ek ts BiBAov cov As eypawas: 
Isa. iv. 3 of ypadevtes eis Conv 
(cf. (Ps. Cxxxvill. (exxxix.) 16, 
Mal. iii. 16, Dan. xii. 1). 

Isa. xxii. 22 (B) dwow rijv 
ddgav (a O Kdreida) Aaveld atta, 
Nw ‘ > 4 ee) 4 
Kal apfe. Kal ovK éoTas o dvTiéywv 
, > , ‘ > ” © > / 

(a & dvoiter Kat ovk é. 0 darox)etwy), 
Kal KA€ioer Kal OvK EoTaL oO 
dvotywv. 

Isa. xlv. 14 duaByoovra mpos 
gt Kal mpooxuyycovoiv co (cf. 


xix. 231K, 24): 


exlil 


lil. g? és Hydanod oe. 
iil. 127 76 dvopa Tis TéAEws, 


iii, 14> 9 dpyy THs KTicews Tod 
Geov. 


ase / 

ill, 17 A€yeus dre TAovards eipe 
Kal wemAovrnka. 

iil, 19 éyd dcovs édv gira 
cp» ay 4 x Ua 
ehéyxw kat radedo. 


iii. 20 i80d €ornxa et rHy Ovpayv 
Kal Kpovwr édy Tis...avolén THV 
Ovpay... 

iv. I 4 Pwvy...os oddmvyyos. 

iv. 2 (od Opdvos €keito ev 
7S oipav@ Kal éml tov Opdvov 
KaOr.evos, 

iv. 3 tpus kuxAddev Tod Opdvov. 


iv. 5 (ef. Willie 55) Xe hye LO, 
xv: :8) ek Tob Opdvov éxrropev- 
ovrat dorpamal Kal gdwval Kai 
Bpovrai. 

iv. 6° (cf. xv. 2) PdAacoa...duota 
KpvoTaddw. 

iv. 6° é&y péow...réccepa Loa 
yenovta, dpbadrpav Eumpoobev Kat 
orev (cf. 8). 


iv. 7 dpovov A€ovTe...LOTXW...Td 
ampocwrov ws dvOpuirov...0po.0v 
det@. 

lv, 88 év Kal? ev aitav éxwv ava 
TT Epvyas e€€, 

iv. 8° Aéyovres “Aytos aytos 
ayos Kipios 6 eds 6 ravtoKpatwp. 

iv. 10 7 Cdvre eis Tors aidvas 

AE ae 7 
TWV AlLWVWY, 

v. I émt mv deftav...BiBALov 
yeypappevov éowbev Kat dmicbev, 
Kater ppayic Levov. 


Vv. 5 (xxii. 16) 0 A€wy 6 ek TIS 
prajs ‘lovda, 4 pila Aaveid, 


USE OF THE 0O,T, AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Isa, xlili. 4 eyd oe aysanoa. 

Ez. xlvili. 35 7O Gvopa tis 
Toews. 

Prov. vill. 22 Kupuos éxrurév 
pe apynyv oddv atrod eis Ta epya 
adrovd. 

Hos. xii. 8 elrev “Edpdip, TDAgjv 
werAovrnka (cf. Zech. xii. 5). 

Prov. iii, 12 ov yap ayamrd 
Kupuos _heyxee (RA, qawdeve), 
pagreyot (ot Aouroi, ehéyxer) dé 
mavta, viov ov Tapa eXET OL 

Cant. v. 2 Kpover ert tHv Ovpav 


>” 
Avo.gov pot. 


Ex. xix. 16 dwv} Tis oaAreyyos. 

3 Regn. xxii. 19 e«ldov Oedv 
*Iopanr KaOnpevov eri Opovov abrod 
(cf. Isa. vi. 1, Ps. xlvi. (xlvii.) 9). 

Ez. i. 28 Ws opacis TOgov... 
oUTws...KUKAO Ger. 

Ex. xix, 16 éyivovro povat Kal 
aotpamai. Ez, i. 13 ék Tod mupds 
eEerropevero acTpamy, 


Ez. i, 22 dpoiwpa...woe ore- 
péwua, Ws Opacis KpvaTaddov. 

Ez. i. 5 ev 76 péow ws opoiwpa 
tecoapwv Lewy, 1b. 18 of verou 
atrav tAnpes dpOarpav Kukdobev 
Tols Téeroapow. 

Ez. i. 10 tpocwrov avOpurov... 
A€ovTos...porxov...aeroo (cf. x. 
14, a’). 

Isa. vi. 2 &€ wrépvyes TO Evi Kal 
e€ arépvyes TO Evi. 

ab. 3 edeyov "Aywos dy.os ay.os 
Kipuos caPau. 

Dan. iv. 31 (34) 0 7G avr eis 
Tov aidva (cf. vi. 26 (27), xii. 7). 

Ez. ii. Xeip. Kal év avTh 
Kepadis BiBdiov... ev airy YEYPAp 
peva hv To. eumpoo Dev kal Ta Oriow. 
Isa, xxix. 11 os of Adyou rod 
BiBXrlov rod eo ppayropevov. ..00 éu- 
Vapat dvayvavat, eo ppayirrat yap. 

Gen, xlix. 9 oxdipvos Aéovtos, 
*Tovda...ws A€wv. Isa. xi. 1, 10 
eéeAevorerau paBdos ék 798 pins 
‘leooal...€ora, év TH yuepa éxeivyn 


— 


ooo 


preteen ienereen 


USE OF THE 0,T, AND 


v. 6* (12, xiii, 8) dpriov...ws 
eopayevor. 


v. 6° 6éh6adrpmods érra...eis 
macav THV yhv- 
wee Dd t2 
Veo (vill. 2 ») Ovpraparov 
al ciow at Tpowevyai, 


. » OK / 
9 (Xiv. 3) adovar wdHy Karvyv. 


Vv. IL pupiddes pupiddwy Kat 
xALades XAuddwr, 

vi. 2 ff. trzros Aevkds...7uppos... 
pédas...xAwpos, 


LI > ~ > « 4 
vi. 8 droxreivat év popdaia... 
‘ 
Awy@...€v Oavdtw...t7d 


Onpiwv. 


€v TOV 


Vi. 10 €ws wore...0v Kpivers Kal 
éxdixets TO alpa nudv é« Tov 
KatoiKowvtwv ert THs yas; (cf. 
xix. 2), 


* c + > s, / 
vl. I2 0 nALos éyévero péAas... 
bie , ¢ Peay e e 
kat 9 ceAnvy OAn éyévero ws aipa. 


vi. 13 of aorepes...érecay cis 
\ a € a , x 
THY ynv, ws auKy BddAE Tos 
OdvVOous adTis. 

vi. 14 6 ovpaves...0s ByBAlov 
é\voad pevov, 

= a c Xr al lal lal 
vi. 15° of Bacwrels THs yijs. 


vi. 15°, 16 éxpupay éavrods eis 
7a omnAaa Kal eis Tas TéTpas TOV 
épéwv...a7d mpoowmov Tod Kaby- 

sf 
BEVOU. os 


OTHER LITERATURE  cxliii 
q pila rod "leooad (cf. Jer. xxiii. 
5, Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12). 

Ex. xii. 5 f. azd rav adpvav 
Anpwerbe ...Kat ohagovow avo 
(cf. Lev. i. 10 f.). Isa. liii. 7 ws 
mpoBarov emt opayny 1x9, Kal 
os dy.vos. a Jer. x1 16 eye dé ws 
dipviov (a o° ws auvds) diKxaKxov 
dyopevov tod OverGar (a o” eis 
opayyv). 

Zech. iv. 10 érra ot rou 6fbadpot 
elow of émiBrérovres él macav 
THY nV. 

Ps. exl. (cxli.) 2 9 mpocevyy 
pov ws Ovpulapa. 

Ps: exliii. (exliv.) 9 @div Kawyny 
goopal cou. 

Dan, Vil. 10 xiAvoe xudALdOes... 
Kal pupae pupiddes. 

Zech. i. 8 tmmoe mvppot kal 
Yapot Kal mouxirot Kat evxol, 
vi. 2 ff tmou ruppoit. -péAaves. 4 
NevKol...morkiror Wapot. 

Jer, xiv. 12 év payaipa kat év 
Aip@ kal év Oavarw éyw ovvtedécw 
atrovs. Hz, xiv. 21 foypatay kat 
Ayov Kat Onpia wovynpa Kat Oavatov 
(ch. Sere xxi. 7, Ezova vey 17, 
XX1X. 5, Xxxliil. 27, xxxiv. 28), 

Zech. i, 12 €ws tivos ov py 
éXenoys; Deut. xxxii. 43° 76 alua 
TOV vidv avrod éxduKata. Hos, 
iv. 1 xKplots To Kupia mpds Tovs 
KATOLKODVTAS THY ‘yi. 

Joel ii. 31 6 nALos peractpady- 
oerat eis oKOTOS Kal 4 oeAnvy eis 
aipa. 

Isa, xxxiv. 4 mavra Ta aorpa, 
TETEITAL...0S miter PVAAG amd 
OUKTS. 

Isa, Xxxiy, 4 EAvyyoerar ws 
BuBAtov 0 oupaves. 

Ps. ii, 2 of Baowets ris yis 
(xlvii. (xlviii. ) By Aj Isa. axl, 
21, XEX1Vsh2): 

Isa. ii. 10, 19 eioedOere els Tas 
métpas Kat Kpdarere...amd Tpoo~ 
wou TOU po Bou Kupiov,. .cirevéy- 
kavtes els Ta oTHAara, (cf. Jer. iv. 


29). 


exliv 


USE OF THE O.T. AND 


vi. 17 irOev 4 0 Tpépa a peyadn 
THs Opyis airav. kal tis divaras 
oradjvat; 


vii. 1 (Xx. 8) érl Tas Técoapas 
yovias Tis yis- 

vii. 3 (ix, 4, xiv. 1, xxii, 4) 
dype oppayiowper...émi Tav peTo- 
TW. 

vii. 14° THs Odipews THS peya- 
Ays- 

vii. 14° (xxil. 14) érAvvay Tas 
orohas aiTav...€v TO aipate Tod 
apviou. 

vii. 16 f. od Tewdrovow ere ob? 
Sujrovow € ert, ovoe Hn Teo er 
avrovs 6 rvs: ovde TAY Katpa.. 
ddnyyoer adtods érl Lwijs aa 
bdatwv. 

Wat ay (xxi, 4) eadeier 6 
beds wav Saxpvov ek TOV 3 Badpd 
avTav. 

viii. 3° éoradn emt tod Pvora- 
oTypiov. 

Vill. 5 eiAndev...rdv ALBavwror, 
Kat éyéuurev adrov é€K Tov Tupos 
Tov Ovovacrypiov. 

Vili. 7 éyevero yadala Kal rip 

Ld > 9 
pepryeva. ev aipare. 


Vili. 8° dpos péya mupi Kaid- 
pevov. 

Vili. 8° (xvi. 3) éyévero 76 tpitov 
THs Garacons aipa. 


viii. 10 (ix. 1) éreoev ek Tod 
ovpavod aoTnp péyas. 

ix. 2 avéBn KaTvos.. 
Kap.ivov. 


e N 
-WS Ka7TVOS 


OTHER LITERATURE 


Joel ii, 11 peyadn Tpépa. TOU 
Kupiov...Kal Tis éora i ixavos airy 5 
Zeph. i. 14 f., 18 eyes. 1p€po. 
Kupiov 7 peyddy. --TEpa. opyiis 2 
Hpepa exeivn... &v TpEpo. opy7is 
Kupiov. Nah. i. 6 tis dvtirry- 
oerat; (cf. Ps. lxxv. (Ixxvi.) 8, 
Mal. iii, 2). 

Ez. vii 2 én 
Wrépvyas THS IS. 

Ez. ix. 4 00s oypetov ért ra 
peérwra, 


Tas Técoapas 


Dan. xii. 1 éxetvy 4 ypépa 
Privews ola otk eyevyOn. 

Gen. xlix. 11 wAvvel...ryv oTo- 
Liv adrod...€v aipare. 


Isa. xlix. 10 od wewdaoovow 
ovee Swacovow, odd wardge ad- 
Tous Kavowy ovde 6 WALos...d1e 
anyov vddTwv ager adrovs (cf. Jer. 
it. 13); 

Isa. xxv. 8 ddeirev (0 efa- 
Neier) Kupios 6 Geos wav daxpvov 
2 \ XN 
ard TavTos TpocwTov. 

Am. ix. epeotata el tod 
bvovacrnpiov. 

Lev. xvi. 12 Anjpierar 15 Vv- 
petov 7tAnpes avOpaxwy wupds amd 
Tov Ovovacrypiov. 

Ex. ix. 24 pv 8 4 xddaa Kal 
TO Tp proyilov év 7H xaddey, 
Ez. xxxvili. 22 xKpwod adrov... 
aipatt...Kkat AMos yxarddlys, Kat 
mop...Bpeéw er adrdv. Joel ii. 
30 ert THS Hs ata Kat 7p. 

Jer. xxviii. (li) 25 ds opos 
ep eT PLO [LEVOV. 

Ex. vii. 19 f. éyévero apa... 
pereBadev way TO vdwp TO ev TO 
moTapn@ eis aipa. 

Isa. xiv. 12 é&€revev x Tov 
ovpavov 6 éwaddpos. 

Gen. xix. 28 dvéBauvev prog 
(M.'T.,. 7 P) THS yns woe atpis 
(OOP) Kayivov. Ex. xix. 18 
avéBawev 6 Kamvdos ws 
Kapivov. 


KaTrVOsS: 


USE OF THE 0.T. AND 


ix. 3 f. e&#AOov axpides els THY 

nV KTA. 

ix, 6 fytncovew TOV Oavarov 
kal ov mat etpijcovow avrov. 

3X. 7 Ta SLOW MATA, , .0MOLe ur 
Tous. 

ix. 8 of dddvres atray ws dedv- 
TOV Roa. 

ix. 9 9 hwy Tay Treptywr...cs 
pov dppatwv (rrwv...eis TOAEMOV. 

ix. 14 éxi TG woTapd TO peyaro 


Eddpary (cf. xvi. 12). 


ix. 20° rdv épywv Tov xELpav 
avTov. 

» b 7 A , 

1x. 20° iva py mpooKuvycovcw 
Ta Saipovia. 

ix. 20° kal Ta eldwda Ta xpvod 

> cal 
Kal 72 apyupa& Kal Ta. XaAKG Kal To 
‘0 X A , 

AOwa kat ta EdAwWa. 


ix. 204 & ovre BrXérew Svvavtat 
»” ? 6 
OUTE aKOveLY OUTE TEpLTaTeEly. 

ix. 21 Tov 
Topveias. 

X. 3 worrep Aewy puKGrat. 

x. 4 (xxil. 10) odpaywov & 
> , 
éAaXdynoay.... 


Pappakov ,.. THS 


x. 5 f. npev Thy xXElpa adrod THY 
de€vav eis TOV ovpavov, Kal apooey 
ev tH Lovte eis Tods aidvas Tav 

a a » \ 3 \ A 
aliovev, Os éxtTicev TOV Opavoy Kal 
Ta év aT KTA. 


xX. 7 ws ebyyyeducev TOUS EavToOd 
dovAovs Tovs Tpopyras. 


OTHER LITERATURE 


exly 


Ex, x. 12 ff. dvaBytw dxpis émt 
THY ynv Kh. 

J ob iii. 21 Opetpov Tat Tov Oavd- 
Tov Kal ov TvyXavovuot. 

f Joel ii. 4 Ws Opacis immwv 7 
Opacis avTov. 

Joel i. 6 of d8dvres airod dddvres 
Aéovros. 

Joel ii. 5 bs hwvy dppyarov... 
eis TOEMOV. 

Gen. xv. 18 éws rod ToTapLov 
TOU peyddou Eidparov (Deut. i. 7, 
Jos. i. 4). 

Isa. xvii. 
XElpOv adTav. 

Deut. xxxil. 17 @voav da- 
poviows Kal od bed. 

Dan. v. 2 3 Yveoare mavra To 
cldwra (0 rovs Geods TOUS xpuaois 
Kal dpyupods kat ovdypovs Kat EvAL- 
vous Kal ABivovs) ; OiOw 310, 

Ps, exit. 13 ft. (xy. 5 ff.) Sait? 
AaArodow...odK oyovrau.. .0UK aKOv- 
COVTAL...0v TepiTaTHcovCLW. 

4 Regn. ix. 22 ai zopveta 
TelaBedr...xal Ta Pappaka adrijs. 

Hos. xi. 10 ws Adwy épevéerau. 

Dan. viii. 26 mepparypevov (® 
oppayicor) TO Opapa. xii. 4 
odpaywat (0 ofpayrov) 75 BiB- 
dior. 

Gen. xiv. 22 éxrev rHv yelpa 
pou mpos Tov Oedv Tov BYvorov ds 
extivev TOV ovpavov Kal ay viv. 
Dan. xii. 7 & dywoer THY Sefiay 
avTov...€is TOV otpavoy Kal wuooev 
év tO Cavti (0 tov Cdvra «is) Tov 
aidva. Deut. xxxil. 40 dpa eis 
TOV ovpavov Tiv xeElpd pov, Kat 
dpovpat THv SeEiav pov Kat épa 
ZG eyo eis Tov aidva. TEx. xx. 11 
TOV otpavov Kal THY HV Kal mavTa 
7a év avrois (cf. Ps. exlv. (cxlvi.) 
6, 2 Esdr. xix. 6). 

Am. ill. 7 édv pH droKxadvyy 
maudecav (MD, O ri Bovdjy adrod) 
mpos Tovs OovAovs aitod rods 
mpopytas (cf, Dan. ix. 6, 10, 
Zech. i. 6). 


8 ols epyos Tév 


k 


exlvi 


x. 10 €AaBov 7d BrBAapic.ov... 

= A 

Kal katépayov atTo, Kal qv év TO 
orTopaTi pov ws méAt yAUKV. 


x. 11 be ce wadw rpodpytedoat 
> < A NOW, A , 
émt aols kat veow Kal yAwooats 
Kat Bactdedow ToAXois. 

Xi, I kdAapos Gporos fPaBdw... 

Z O ov (cf. xxi ff. 
pétpnoov tov vaov (cf. xxi. 15 ff.). 


° a \ 
xi. 2 €360y Tols COveow Kat THY 
mo THY éyiav TaTHToVel. 


4 at dvo éXatae Kai at dvo 
_Avxviat ai évdrioy Tod Kupiov TAS 
yas EoTores. 

xi. 5 0p éxzopeverat ek TOD 
oToparos avTay, Kal Karec Ole, TOUS 
€xOpovs adrav. 


xi. 7 7d Onpiov 7d dvaBaivoy éx 
TNS a Biacou (xvii. 8, ef. xiii. 1) 
TOLNOEL per avTov woNenou: 


xi. 8 Kadeiror rvevpatixws 3o- 
Sopa. 


xi, 10 etppaivovrar, Kat dapa 


méepupovow adAnAots, 


: = R aa a = 
xi, 117 mvedpa Cons éx tod 
Qn > ~ > Cy an + > 
God cioqdOev ev adtots Kal éor7- 
cov ert Tovs TOdAS AUTOV. 


xi. 11° odBos peyas erérecey 
Hee 
ert. 

xi. raf, avéBnoay eis Tov otpa- 
vov év 77 vepedy...kat...eyevero 
TeurpH.0s peyas. 

xi. 13 TO Od Tod otpavod. 

xi. 15 eyévero oe Baorreia.. TOU 
Kuptov NuGV Kal TOD Xpurrod adrod, 
cal Bacrcvores eis TOvs aldvas TOY 
alwvor. 


xi. 17 f. €Bacidevoas: Kat ta 
Ov wpyicOnoay, 


USE OF THE 0.T. AND OTHER LITERATURE 


Ez. iii. 1, 3 elrev mpos pe... 
kardaye THY kepadida TavrhV... 
kal epayov airy, kat éyevero ev 
TO oropatt prov ws peAt yhuafor. 

J er. i, +) KabéotaKkd Ee O7L€_poV 
emt Oy kat Baowreias (cf. Dan. 
iii, 4, vii. 14). 

Hz. xls, 3 €. Kdapos peTpov. 
Zech. ii. 1 (5) f. oxowiov YeopeTpl- 
KOV. . Stapetpyoan THY “Tepoveanp.. 

Zech. xii. 3 Ojoopat THY "Tepov- 
codjy ov karatatouperny Taw 
Tots Overw. 

Zech. i iv. 2ff.,14 doxvia xpvo7... 


kat Sv0 éXata. sat dvo ehatiau... 


TOPETTHKAC LY Kuplp maons TS yas. 


2 Regn. xxii. g wip é€k Tov 
oTOpatos ab’tov Katéderar. 4 Regn. 
L.) ‘ 4 
i, To kareByn meee Kat Katépayev 
avrorv. 

Dan. vii. 3, réooapa Onpia aveé- 
Bawvov éx tas @addoons. tb, 21 
ToAEuov GUVLOTAMEVOY pds TOUS 
e , la > /, Nw a 
dyiovs (0 éroiee mod, peta TOV 
dyiwv). 

Isa. i. 10 apxovtes Sodopov. 


Ps. civ. (cv.) 38 edppdvOn Ai- 
yutros. 2 Esdr. xviii. 12 dzo- 
orehAew pepidas Kal roujnoat edfppo- 

la 
ovvny. 

Ez, xxxvii, 5, 10 dépw eis 
buds mvetpa Cwns...cat eiondOev 
eis abrods 76 tvetua Kal eLyoay, 
Kal éotnoay ert TOV TOdaV abTar. 

Ps. lc. érérerev 6 hoBos aitadv 
éx avrovs. 

4 Regn. ii. 11 dvehijpOy 
*Hreod év CweETHa ws eis Tov 
ovpavov. 

Dan. ii. 44 6 Beds rod odpavod. 


Ps, ii, 2 tod xKupiov xal...rod 
Xererod atrod (cf. 1 Regn. xii. 
3)> ax. 7 (x 16) Baowvetores 


Ypios eis Tov aidva KrA. (cf, Ex. 


xV. 1S), 

Ps. xeviii. (xcix.) Kupuos 
> , > / , 
eBacitevcev- dpyilécOwoav aol 


(of, 31. 5) 12). 


USE OF THE 0O.T. AND 


xi. 18 rots HoBovpevors 75 Ovopd 
gov, Tods puxpods Kal Tods peyd- 
Aovs. 

Xlil, 2, 5 woivovoa...TEKElV... 
»” es ” 
€TEKEV ULOY, apoev. 

Xl. 3 €ywv...xepata déka. 


xii. 76 MeyayA...70d roAcuAT AL. 


xii. 8 (xx. 11) odd tdzos ebpeOy 
aitav. 

xii. g* 6 ddis 6 apyatos...6 
tAaVOv. 

xii. g? (xx. 12) 6 Kadovpevos 
AvaBoros kai 6 catavas. 

xii. 12 edppaivecde, otpavoi. 


oe AQ ‘ ‘ 
Xll. 14 Katpov Kat Katpods Kal 
a n~ 


NPLOTV KaLpOV. 


ase 4 s ee vs 
xiii. 2 7d Onpiov...qv opovov 
2 ec ” e 4 
TapOarel...Ws apkov...ws..€ovTos. 
Xlil, 4 tis Guovos TO Onpiw; 


xlil. 5 ordua Aadody peydha, 


eee ~ / 
Xlll. 7 qwoujoar wodepov pera 
TOV Gyiwy, Kal WuKoAL adTovs. 


xiii. 10 ef tis eis aixyadwoiar, 
eis aixuadwoiav traye Kr. 


aan 9 9 oN N 
XI. 15 leva ool €av (Ly TPOTKv- 
, “~ 4 
vycwow TH eikdve TOD Onpiov azro- 
xtav0dow. 
~ > aA 4 > nn > 
XIV. 5 €v T@ OTOpatt adiTdv ody 


- evpeOn Weddos. 


XIV. 7 TO Tomoavte TOV ovpavov 
Kat THV yiv Kat THY OdAaccar. 

xiv. 8 érecey érecev BaBvddv 
7 peyaAn (XV1. 19, XVI. 5, XViii. 2, 


LO, 2): 


XIV, 10% wierat €x TOD Olvov TOD 


OTHER LITERATURE  cxlvii 

Ps. exiii. 21 (cxv. 13) tods 
hoBovpévovs tov Kipiov, TOYS pL 
Kpovds meta TOV peyddwv. 

Isa, lxvi. 6 £. rpiv rv ddivovcay 
TEKELV...eTEKEV Apoer. 

Dan. vii. 7 elxe St Képara deka 
(6 x. 8. aire). 

Dan, x. 13 Muyand...ér7prOe 
BonOjoai por (1b. 20 6 Tod qode- 
poo). 

Dan. ii. 35 6 Kat tomos ody 
evpeOn avrois. 

Gen. iil. 13 6 odus yrarnod pe. 


Job i. 6 (Zech. iii. 1) 6 duadBoXos 
(TRY, a’ Sarav) O 6 dvtixeipevos. 

Isa. xliv. 23 edppavOyre (xlix. 
13 edppaiverGe), ovpavot. 

Dan. vil. 25 €ws Katpod Kai 
KaipOv Kal éws nulcovs Kaipod (0 
Kal ye Tucv Kaipov), xii, 7 eis 

\ a. \ \ ? 
Kalpov Kat Kalpo’s Kal nuiouv 
Kalpod. 

Dan. vii. 6 Onpiov...ccet rapda- 
Aw. 16 apxov, 4 woel Aéawwa. 

Ex. xv. 11 Tis duos oo; (Ps. 
EXAIV. (xxxvs) 10, xx: (Lexi.) 9), 
cf. Isa. xiv. 4. 

Dan. vii. 
poeyara. 

Dan, vii. 21 0 éroter woAepov 
peta TOV Gyiwy, Kat icxvoe. pds 

ey 
adtovs. 

Jer. xv. 2 doo. eis paxapay, 
eis paxaipav...kat doot «is aixpa- 
Awclay, eis aixuarwoiav. 

Dan. ili. 6 was 6s dv py read 
mpookvvyion [TH eixove] Kd. 


20 oToua XAadodv 


Isa. lili. g ov8t dddAov &v ro 
oTopaTs avrod (Zeph. lil. 74). 

Ex. xx. I1 émoinoev...rov 
otpavoy Kal tTHv yay [+ Kat THY 
Oddraccav BY AF % 

Isa. xxi. 9 méttwxey wértwKey 
BaBvrAwv. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 8 dbvw 
érecy B. Dan. iv. 27 B. 4 
peyady: 

Isa. li. 17 9 motoa éx yxeupos 


k2 


exlvili 


lal aA Lal fal , 
Ovpod Tod Oeod Tov KEKEepacpevou 
akparov. 


. \ 
xiv. 10? éy qupt Kat Geto. 


xiv. II 6 karvds TOD Bacavicp.ov 
airdv eis aidvas aidvey dvaBaiver 
npépas Kat vuKros (cp, Xix. 3, XX, 
IO). 

xiv. 15» 18 mepspor 76 Spémavov 
cov Kat Oépurov, ore WAGEY 4 wpa, 
Gepiora. . Kal Tpbynoov kth. 

xiv. 19 f. Bade eis THY Ayvov 
TOD Ovpod Tod Peod Tov peyay. Kat 
ératnOyn 7 Anvos. 

XV. I wAnyas érrd. 

XV. 3° adove THY BONY Mavoéws 
Tov SovAov Tod Oeor. 


b aN 16 Sees 
XV. 3° peyada Kat Gavpacta Ta 
épya cov, Kupue. 


3° dikarat kat ddnOwat ai 
000l cov. 


ec \ “ >, Lad 
xv. 4 6: Baoirtels tov eOvdv- 
ris od py hoByOy...Kal dofdoe. Td 


7 , 
OVOMa TOV; 


xv. 8* éyeulio6y 6 vads Kamvod 
éx ths do€yns TOD Oeov. 


xv. 8> ovdels edvvaro cicedOety 
cis TOV Vaov. 

xvi. I éxxéere Tas Ewra diddas 
Tod Ovpod Tod Geod eis THY yv. 


A Sel y N \ 
XVI. 2 EYEVETO €XKOS KQKOV KQL 
Tov npov. 
xvi. 3 maca Wyn wis aré- 


AQ > “~ ¢ 
Bavev, Ta ev TH Oadraccy. 
xvi. 4 e&€xeev...€is ToOds ToTa- 


4 Nia 2? e 
povus. «-KQU EVEVETO ala, 


= G 
l 


Xvi. 5 Oikavos €l...0 Gatos. 
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Kupiov 16 rorypiov Tod Ovpot airod 
(cf. Ps. ixxiv. (Ixxv.) 8 ToT NpLov 
év xetpt Kupiov oivov daxpdrou 
mANpes Kepdioparos). 

Gen. xix. 24 Oetov xat wtp (Ez. 
XXxvViil. 22). 

ab. 28 aveBawvev pre THs vis: 

Isa. xxxiv. 10 vuKros kal i mpEpas, 
kat ov oBecOnoera cis TOV aiava 
xpovov, Kal dvaByoerar 6 Kamvos 
aiTys ave. 

Joel iii. (iv.) 13 eaooreiAare 
dpérava, ore TaperTnKey Tpvyyros... 
didte TARPS 6 Anvos. 

Isa. Ixili. 6 Karerdrnoa abrovs 
TH Opyf pov. Thren. i. 15 Anvov 
eratnoev Kiupuos. 

Lev. xxvi. 21 wAnyds érrd. 

Ex. xv. 1 tére Hoev Mwvojs... 
Thy wedi Tadtyv. Deut. xxxi. 30 
é\aAynoev Movoys...7a pyuwata THs 


@o#s tavrys: Jos. xiv. 7 M. 6 
mats ToD Oeod. 


a 


Ps. cx. (cxi.) 2 peydda Ta épya — 


Kvpiov. cxxxvill, (Cxxxix.) 14 


Oavpdo.a 7d épya cov. 


Deut. xxxii. 4 Ocds, dXnOwd re 


épya avrov, kat macat ai ddol adtov 

id 
Kpiorets. 

Jer. x. 7 (M.T.) & vis od py 
HoByOyoerar, Bacired trav evar; 
Ps. Ixxxy. (Ixxxvi.) 9 kat dofd- 

a , 
covtw TO ovo"a Gov. 


Isa. vi. 4 6 olkos éverAjoOy 


kamvov. Ex. xl. 28 (34) ddéys 
Kupiov everrAno On y oKnvy. 

Ex. xl. 29 ovK povvaoOn Moos 
eioeAO ely eis THY OKHVHV. 

Ps. Ixviil. (Ixix.) 25 ekyeov éx’ 
adrovs thy épyyv cov (Jer. x. 25, 
Zeph. iii. 8). 

Ex. ix. 10 éyévero €Axy. Deut. 
XXVill. 35 ev EAxer Tovnpa. 

X. Vil. 21 of ixOves of ev ro 
ToTape eTedevTYTAY. 

Ps, Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 44 peré 
otpevev els ata Tovs roTapovs av- 
tov (cf. Ex. vii. 20). 

Pa. cexliv. _ (exlv.) 17 dikatos 
Kvpuos...Kal dovos. 
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Xvi. 6 aipa attots dedwxas reiv. 


Xvi. 7 Sikavat at Kpices cov. 


Xvi. LO eyéveto 4 Bacireia 
avtod eéoKoTwpEevy. 
Xvi. 12 é&npavOn 7d Vdwp airod. 


Xvi, 13 ws Batpaxo.. 


XV1. 16 eis Tov TOroV TOY Kadov- 
evo. "EBpaic ri" “Ap Maryedev. 

xvi. 18 otos ovK eyévero ag’ ou 
avOpwros éyéveto emt THs 7s. 


ae a , SEN Eee: 
Xvii. 1 79s KaOnperns emi bdatwov 
TOAAOY. 


rat cai 20 a , € 

ZVI, 2 pe Ws emopvevoay ol 
Baowheis THs YIS: kal epeObo Ono av 
...€K TOU OlvoU THS Topvelas aiTyS. 


XVil. 14 (xix. 16) KUptos Kupiwv 
éotiv kai Baoireds Baoidéwv. 


XVili. 2 KatoukynTypiov Sapoviwy 


KTA. 


xviil. 4 e€€XOare, 0 Aaos pov, 
€& avttis. 
bc one, SAY Te ‘ 
Xviiil. 6 dmrodore avTH os Kal 
avT aTédwker. 


XVill. 7 év TH Kapdia avrns Aéyet 
KaGqpae Bacittoca, Kai xypa od 
cit. 


Xviil. 8 ioyupos Kupios 6 Oeds 6 
Kplvas avrny. 
XVlil. g—1I9. 


XvVlii. 21 A(Oov...éBarer.. r€yov 
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Ps. Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 3 e&€yeav 
TO aiua airav ws Vdwp. 

Isa. xlix. 26 qiovrat...76 aipa 
avrav. 

Ps exvill, (cxix.) 137 dikavos 
el, Kuper kat eds 4 Kpiows vou. 

Ex. x. 21 yevyOytw oKoros emt 
ynv Aiyirrov. 

Isa. xliv. 27 tots torapovs cou 
énpava, Jer. Xxvii. ) 38 (Heb. 
Hex.). 

Ex. vill. 3 (vii. 28) eéepevéerou 
0 Torapos: ae 

Zech. Xii. 11 ev wedi éxxomro- 
pevov (v.1. Moryed8sv). 

an. Xil. I ola ovK eyeviOn ad’ 
ou ever noav o yeyeryrau €Ovos 
ev TH yf (v.l. ert tHS yas). 

Jer. xxvill. (li.) 13 kataoky- 
voovtas (-votoa Q) éf dvdacr 
moXXots- 

Isa. xxiii. 17 eoTat ey-roptov 
(70) TACaLs Tals Bac <ias TS 
oikoumévys. Jer, xxviii. (li.) 7 
peOvoKov macav TiVv yiv. 

Deut. x. 17 Geds trav Oedv Kai 
KUpios Tov Kupiwv. Dan. ii. 47 
Geos tav Oedv Kal Kvpios Tav 
Baorréwv (cf. iv. 34). 

Isa. xiii. 21 f. dvaradvcovrat 
eel /_wetpiives, Kat Saupovia éxet 
dpxnrovrar, kal dvokévtavpou éxet 
KATOLKTOVTW (ef xxxiv. 354); 
Jer. ix. II Katouxntypioy dpakdv- 
TOV. 

Jer. xxviii. (li.) 45 & (2) e&éA- 
Gere €x pécov airas, Aads pov. 

Ps. cxxxvi, (exxxvii.) 8 paxd- 
pios Os avTamodwce Gor TO avTa- 
modo gov O dvraréduxas uty 
(cf. Jer. xxvii. (1.) 29). 

Isa, xlvii. 7 f. elas His rov 
aidva eropar apxovoa...74 Kaby- 
pevn...jréyovea év xapoia abris ... 
od KaGid yypa. 

Jer. xxvii. (1) 34 ioxupds, Kv- 
plos...Kplow Kpwel. 

Ez. xxvi., XXvll. passim. 


Jer. xxviii. (li.) 63 £ AdOov... 
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Odras. a Brn bjererae BaBvvwv... 
Kal ob pi ebpeOH er. 

xvili, 22 povi).. povatkGy ot 
By axovab7 ev cot ert. 

XVili. 23° Ghovy prov... pds 
Niyvov...pwvy vyppiov KalvyUPys. 


Xvili. 2 23” ot Eurropot gov noav 
ol peyirraves THS IS» 

xix, 1 ii. dAAyAovid. 

xix. 36 kamrvos airyns dvaBaiver 
eis TOUS aidvas. 

xix. 6f. ws gwvyv oyxAov... 
éBacirevoey Kupuos...ayadduaev. 


. cy ’ 
xix. I1 edov Tov otpavoy nvEew- 
\ , 
yeévov, Kat idov.... 
5 ” , A 
xix. 17 f. éxpagev...A€éyov Tacw 
rots dpvéos...Acdre cvvaxOnrte eis 
TO deirvov TO péya Tod Oeod iva 
payne vapKas. 
xix. 21 mavTa Ta Opvea €xop- 
Tac Onoav eK TOY TAPKOV avTOv. 
5 / Rigo e 
xx. 4 eldov Opdvous kai éxabioay 
5 > > / A fA 297 ry lal 
ér avtovs, Kal Kpiua €060y adrots. 


xx: 8 TOV Toy kal Mayu, 


cvvayayely adrovs. 
XX. Q éml 76 wAdTOS THS yhs. 
b \ 2 a 

xx. 9? THy nyaTnpEryy. 

Xx. 9° kateBn mip €x TOD ovpavod 
kat Kar epayer abrovs. 

xx, TT ov dard TOU Tpoowmov 
epuyev 7 yi, Kal Toros ovx cbpeOy 
avrots. 

xx. 12 BiBrla HvoiyOnoar. 

XX. 15 €& Tis ody ebpeOn ev TH 


BiPrw ris Loss yeypappevos. 


xxi. I ovpavéy Kawvov Kat yav 
KQUV NV. 
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piiveis... Kat épets Otros KaTaov- 
oeTaL Bafvduv.. Kal ov pH dvacry). 

Ez. XXVi. 13 TOV povg iKay gov 
..7) POVH OD pH dxovoy é ert. 

J er, XXV. 10 poviy vopepion kat 
hovav viudys, dopyv pipov (Heb. 
Dn bp LXX, codd. Syro-hex., 
pwvnv prov) kat pos Adxvov. 

Isa. xxiii. 8 ot _eTrOpoL avTns 
€vdokol, apxovrTes THS YS. 

Ps. civ. (cv.), al., tit. dAAndovid. 

Isa. xxxiv. Io «is Tov aidva ypd- 
vov..dvaBnoerar 6 Kamvos adTHs ave. 

Dan. x. 6 0 os dovy oxhov. 

Pen Kev (xevii.) tp kUptos 
éBacihevoer, dyaddudrerar i] yi- 

Ez. i. I nvolxOncay of odpavoi, 
KL €LOOV...- 

Bz, xxxix, 17 etrov wavTl GpvEew 

+ BuvaxGyre...eml tHv Ovoiav pov 

..Ovoiay peyddyy...kal payerGe 
nee. 

ib. 20 éumdrnoOynocecGe eri Tis 
tpaméelys mov. 

Dan. vii. 9, 22 @Oewpovy ews 
ote Opdvor éeréOnoav, Kat madauds 
neepav exdOyto...Kal THY KploL 
(0 16 Kpipa) e@wxe tots dyious. 

Ez. xxxvili. 1, 4 éri Toy kai 
TV yqv ToD Maydy...Kal ovvdseo 
oe. 

Hab. i. 6 éwt ra wAdry (A, 76 
mAdros) Tis Yas, 

Jer. xi. 15 4 nyarnpery (cf. Ps. 
Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvil.) 1). 

4 Regn. i. 10 karéBy wip éx 
Tov ovpavod Kal Kart épayev avTov. 

Ps. exiil. (exiv.) 37 7] Gd.dacoa 
eidev Kal evyer. dard Tpoowrov 
Kupiov éoodevOn 0 yi. Dan. ii. 
35 9 Kat Toros ovx evpeOn avrots. 

Dan. vii. 10 BiBro. yvew- 
xOnoav. 

Dan. xii. 1 ds av etpeOq eyye- 
yeappevos ev TO BiBrAiw (6 yeyp. 
ev 7H BiBAw) (cf. Ps. lxviil. (lxix.) 
29). 

Isa. lxv. 17 éoros yap 6 ovpavos 
Kawos Kat yy Kawy (Ixvi. 22). 


eT 
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xxi. 2° Tv rodw THY ayiav 
“Tepovoadyp. 
xxi. 2° ds vippyy KEKOOLYNMEVYY 
TO avdpi aris. 
xxi. 3.9) oKyV) TOD Beot pera. 
_tdv avOpurwr, kal oxnveoce per 
aitdy, Kat avtotl Aaoi avrovd 
évovrat. 
= > A iY lel , 
Xxl. 5 idod Kawa row Tavra. 
xxi. 6 1d duldvte dvcw...d0- 
peav. 
= » > A , A 
XX1l. 7 €TOMaL avTw eds, KQL 
aitos €otar pou vids. 


XX1. 10 amynveykev pe ev Tvev- 
ee ae e , 
parte et Opos...vimAov. 
xxl. 11 é€xovoay tHv ddgav Tod 
God. 
~ > A 34 
xxi. 12 f. €xovea mvAGvas...a76 
> a SX a BEN le 
avatodys...amo Boppa...amo voTou 
...a70 Svc por. 
Xxi. 16 Tetpaywvos Keira. 


~ Lge} 7 a lA 
xxi. 18 9 évdupnors TOU TEixous 
aiths lacs. 
Xxi. 19 6 OepedAuos...6 devTepos 
camperpos. 
. ** e , > 
XKxXl. 23 (xxil. 5) 9 modus ov 
xpelav exer Tod ynAiov ovde THs 
oeAnvns KTA. 
Xx. 24 (26) wepuratycovow Ta 
», ,* lal A 7 A A e 
€Ovn Oia Tod Hwrds avis, Kat ot 
Baotrets THs yas Pepovow TH 
ddéav avrav eis adryy. 
xxi. 25 of mvAdves avTAs ov py 
al fay ‘ \ > 
KeoOaow nuepass vos yap ovK 
éorat eel. 
A Z ‘ > Ma > ;. A 
Xxl, 27 ov py eiceAOY Eis avTHV 
Tay KoLWOV. 
XXil. I rorapov...é€xmopevoevov 
€x Tov Opdvov. 
ss > A 4 sa 
Xxli. 2 evredOev Kat éxeiOer 
4 Cal cal nf vA 
Evrov Cwis trovoty Kaprovs dwoeKa, 
> al 9 ‘ +5 4 
KATH MHVA EKATTOV...KaL TA PYAXa. 
A , > , ae a 
Tov EvXov cis Oepareiav Tav éOvar, 


oe aw , > »” 
Xxil. 3 wav katabepa ovK eorat 
er. 


Isa. lii. 1 “IepovoaAnp, modus 7 
e fot 
ayia. 

Isa. lxi. 10 ws viudyv KareKo- 
opynoey pre. 

Ez. xxxvii. 27 éorat n KaTacky- 
vwois pov év avrois, Kal eromat 
avrois Oeds, kal adroé pov érovrac 
Aads (cf. Zech. ii. 10 (14)). 

Isa. xliii. 19 id0d éyw row Kaw. 

Isa. lv. 1 of Supavres, Tmopeverbe 
ep ddup...dvev d dpyupiov kat Tus. 

2 Regn. vii. 14 eyo Eoopau atte 
eis TaTépa, Kal avTos Eorat pot eis 
vidv (cf. Ps. lxxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 
2g.) 

Ez. xl. 1 f. yyayév pe ev dpaver 
Gcod...ém’ dpos viydov. 

Isa. lviii. 8 4 ddfa Tod Geod 
mepioteAct oe (cf. Ix. 1 f.). 

Ez. xlviii. 31 ff. wvAat mpos 
Boppay...7a. mpos dvarodds...7a 
mpos voTov...Ta mpos POddraccay. 

Ez. xliii. 16 retpdéywvov ért ro. 
Teo EPA LEpy avTOD. 

Isa. liv. 12 Ojow tas éradses 
gov lac. 

ab. 13 €ropalw... 
camdetpov. 

Isa. 1x. 19 ovK otras cou ére 6 


yAvos eis Pads Kt). 


7a. Oewedua wou 


Isa, lx. 3 ropevoovras Bacid<is 
76 puri cov kal vn tH Aaprpdryri 
gov n(et ir’) Ps. 1xxt (xxi) 
10 Baoreis...d@pa mpocoirovary. 

Isa. lx. 11 avotxOjoovrar ai 
mthat gov Ova aves, yuépas Kal 
vuKTos ov kAerOnoovTat, 

Isa. lii. 1 ovKére mpooreOyoerar 
SreADety dua God...axadapros. 

Ez. xlvii. 1 id0d vdwp eSeropevero 
trokatwbev Tod aiPpiov. 

Ez. xlvii. 12 &Oev Kat évOev wav 

, , BQN Ss sein e 
Edrov Bpwopov...ovee pip éxdiry 0 
Kapmros avTov...Kal avaBacis (2D ; 
LXX., al. lect. dvadoc.s) avtav eis 
byleav. 

Zech, xiv. 11 avdOena ovK eora 
ert. 
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xxii. 4 dWovrar TO mpdcwrov 
avTov. 

xxii. i Bacredcovew eis ToUs 
aiovas TOV aidvev. 

xxii. 13 6 puoOos pov peT sod. 


ee Fa Par > inh re 
xxii. 18 f. édv tis emiOn ér 
, e , SM We 
avtd, érvOnoe 0 Oeds...Kal éav Tis 
apeny.. -adeXel... 


XXil. 19 TOV yeypappevov ev TO 
BiBrlo TOUTW. 
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Ps, xvi. (xvii) 15 épOncopac 
TO tora gov. 

Dan. vil. 18 Kadefovar THV 
Baorrclav ews Tod aidvos TOV aidvor. 

Tsa. xl. 10 6 pucOds adrod per 
QUTOD. 

Deut. iv. 2 ov zpooOycecbe 
mpos 78 bijpa...Kal ovK adedcire 
dx’ adrod (xil. 32 = xiii. Tr). 

Deut. xxix. 20 (19) ai -yeypap- 
pevat ev TO BiBrLw TovTw. 


2, An examination of this table brings to light some instruc- 
tive facts. (a) The writer of the Apocalypse refers to each of the 
three great divisions of the Hebrew canon, and to most of the 
books. He lays under contribution each of the books of the Law, 
the Book of Judges, the four Books of Kingdoms, the Psalms, the 
Proverbs, the Song, the Book of Job, all the major and seven of 


the minor Prophets. But there are certain books which he uses } 





with especial frequency ; more than half his references to the Old | 
‘Testament belong to the Psalms, the prophecies of Isaiah and | 
‘Ezekiel, and the Book of Daniel, and in proportion to its length | 
the Book of Daniel yields by far the greatest number. The/ 
preponderance of these four books is easily explained; they are 

those which most abound in mystical and apocalyptic elements. 

(b) The references are of two kinds. ' 





One, which is to be found in 
every page of the Apocalypse, consists of Old Testament words / | 
and phrases, used with no special allusion to particular contexts/ 
If Gop is frequently described as He that sitteth on the throne, | 
and the saints as they which are written in the book of life, while 
the Roman Emperors or their vassals are the kings of the earth, 
and the pagan inhabitants of the Empire they that dwell on the 
earth, the recurrence of these and similar terms is sufficiently _ 
explained by the writer’s lifelong familiarity with Old Testament 
language. But there are other references in which it is clear that 
he has in view certain books and passages, and is practically | 
1 The numbers in our list are: 


Psalms, 27; Isaiah, 46; Ezekiel, 29; 
Daniel, 31; after these come Genesis, 


Exodus, Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Joel, 
and Zechariah. See, however, p. liii; 
and cf. p. cxxxix. 
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quoting from them, although no formula of quotation is used. 
These occur chiefly in the visions of the Apocalypse, which are 
based in almost every case on the histories or the prophecies of 
the Old Testament. Thus the vision of the Glorified Christ 
walking in the midst of the Churches (i. 13—16) rests on Ezekiel 
and Daniel; the vision of the Court of Heaven (iv. 2—8) on 
Isaiah and Ezekiel and Zechariah; the four horses of ¢. vi. are 
from Zechariah; Isaiah supplies much of the description of the 
bliss of the redeemed in c. vii.; the vision of the seven last plagues 
in ¢. xvi. is suggested by the Plagues of Exodus, and the dirge of 
Babylon the Great by the doom pronounced upon Tyre and the 
older Babylon; the vision of the New Jerusalem is inspired by the 
patriotic hopes of Isaiah and Ezekiel. (¢) In many cases, indeed in 
most, the Apocalyptist blends two or more Old Testament contexts, 
whether from different books or from different parts of the same 
book. The result has been described as a ‘mosaic,’ but the word 
is not altogether apt as an illustration of his method. It suggests 
the work of a cunning artist who has formed a design out of 
the fragments which were at his disposal. But the Apocalyptist’s 
use of his Old Testament materials is artless and natural; it is 
the work of a memory which is so charged with Old Testament 
words and thoughts that they arrange themselves in his visions 
like the changing patterns of a kaleidoscope, without conscious 
effort on his own part. (d) There is not a single instance m which 
the Christian prophet of the “Apocalypse has contented himself 
with a mere compilation or combination of Old Testament ideas. 
His handling of these materials is always original and indepen- 
dent, and he does not allow his Old Testament author to carry 
him a step beyond the point at which the guidance ceases to lend 
itself to the purpose of his book. Thus in the first vision of the 
Apocalypse, while nearly every feature is drawn from Ezekiel or 
Daniel, and the words émoov vidv advOpe7ov point beyond doubt 
to a direct use of the latter book, the conception of the Glorified 
Christ as a whole has no parallel in the Old Testament. If the 
vision of c.iv. owes much to Isaiah, Ezekiel and Zechariah, no mere 
compiler could have produced it; and the same may be sad with 


a 


vo 
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absolute conviction of every other vision throughout the book. 
Though in constant relation to the older apocalyptic, St John’s 
pictures of the unseen and the future are truly creations, the 
work of the Spirit of prophecy upon a mind full of the lore of the 
earlier revelation and yet free to carry its reminiscences into new 
and wider fields of spiritual illumination. 

3. An inspection of the table further shews that the ree 
calyptist generally availed himself of the Alexandrian version of 
the Old Testament. The familiar phraseology of the Lxx. meets 
us everywhere, and here and there we observe its peculiar render- 
ings; e.g. in xi. 17 @pyicOncar is a scarcely doubtful recollection 
of the LXx. dpyitécOwoay (Heb. 172, Ag. croveicOwoav, Symm. 
doBeicOwoav). On the other hand many of the references depart 
widely from the LXx. in particular words, where the writer of the 
Apocalypse has either rendered independently, or has used 
another version, or possibly a text of the Lxx. different from that 
which is found in our MSS.; e.g. 1. 6 Baccreiav, iepeis (6 a’), 
i. 17 €xyartos (of i), il. 23 épavvey (cf. Rom. vill. 27), iii. 7 
thy Krety Aaveid (a 6’), vil. I yovias, x. 3 pwuKatas, Xi. 9 
TAAVOV, Xiv. 5 Weddos, xv. 8 vads (6 o’), xviii. 22 dwvn pirou 
(so some MSS. of the Lxx.), xxi, 12 f. wuddves, xxii. 2 évtedOev 
kal éxeiOev, 1b. ra hvANA, xxl. 3 KaTtdOeua, Now and then 
the Apocalyptist seems to adopt a conflation of two versions, 
e.g. lil, 19 €Aéyyw Kal aided, XVI. 2 Kaxdyv Kal Tovnpov; more 
often he has brought together readings from two separate contexts, 
as when in iv. 8 he substitutes wavroxpatwp for the caBaoé of 
the Greek Isaiah. 

The references in the Apocalypse to Daniel demand separate 
notice. Dr Salmon (Introduction to the N.T?, p. 548 ff.) calls 
attention to the affinity between these references and the version 
of Theodotion. He finds “no clear evidence that St John 
had ever seen the so-called Lxx. version” of Daniel?; if in two 
passages (i, 14f,, xix. 16), the writer may be thought to follow the 


1 On the remarkable rendering of pee eae ae sammlung (Heidel- 
Zech. xii. 12 in Apoc.i. 7 see the note berg, 1905), p. 66 ff 
in the commentary ad loc., and cf. 2 i.e. the version in the unique 
Deissmann, Die Septuaginta-papyri der Chigi MS. 


—— 
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LXX. against Theodotion, there are seven (ix. 20, x. 6, xii. 7, 
xii, 7, xix. 6, xx. 4, II) in which he supports Theodotion 
against the Lxx. The evidence at any rate shews that Theodotion 
preserved a considerable number of readings which were current 
in the first century, and that the Greek text of Daniel known to 
the Apocalyptist came nearer to the Theodotionic than to the 


 Chigi text. 


If it be asked whether there are traces in the Apocalypse of a 
direct use of the Hebrew Old Testament, the answer must be 
that the departures from the LXx. may perhaps in every instance 
be otherwise explained. But the forms "ABaddSor (ix. 11) and 
“Ap Mayedev (xvi. 16) seem to imply acquaintance on the 
writer’s part with Hebrew or Aramaic, and this inference is 
supported, as we have seen, by the style and manner of his work. 

4. If we accept the later date of the Apocalypse, it may be 
assumed that the Churches of Asia were already in possession of 
some of the earlier books of the New Testament. Certain of the — 
Pauline Epistles, and if not one or more of our present Gospels, 
some collection or collections of the sayings of the Lord were 
probably in their hands, and familiar to our author. Such docu- 
ments would not be regarded as possessing canonical authority, 
like the writings of the Old Testament, but they could not fail 
to influence a Christian writer who was acquainted with them. 
If the earlier Epistle of St Peter uses Ephesians and Romans’, 
and the contemporary Epistle of Clement of Rome refers to 
Hebrews and some evangelical collection’, we may reasonably 
look for similar traces of Apostolic writings in the Apocalypse 
of John. 

This expectation is to some extent borne out by an examination 
of the book. (a) The Apocalypse contains distinct reminiscences 
of known sayings of Christ. Perhaps the most remarkable 
instance is the formula 6 éywv ods adxoveatw which recurs toward 
the end of each of the messages addressed by the Spirit of Christ 
to the Churches. The following parallels also are fairly certain : 


1 See Hort, Romans and Ephesians, 2N. T. in the Apostolic Fathers, 
p. 168 f. pp. 38, 46, 6rf. 
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Mt. Xxiv. 43 «i noe 0 oixoder- 
moTHS Tole pudaky (Le. dpe) ° 
KAEerTNS & epXeTaut, eyprnryopyrev av. 

Mic x. 32 dpohoynre Kayes év 
aitG tumpocbev rod matpos pov 
(Le. eumpoobev tav ayyéAwv Tod 
Oeov). 
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The Apocalypse has also a considerable number of probable 
allusions to the teaching of Christ, such as 1. 17 déc@ adT@ Tod 
17 él. 


lil. 21 évixnoa (cf. v. 5), xii, 10 9 €f0vcia Tov yptotod avrod, 


pavea, il, 14 0 auny, ill. .tuprds (in an ethical sense), 


XIV. 12 7 Uropovn THY ayiwv, Xvil. 14 KANTO Kal éxNEKTOL, X1X. Q OF 


els TO Selmrvov TOD yapou Tov apvlov KEKAnpévoL, 

(b) There are no such close parallels between the Apocalypse 
and the Apostolic Epistles’, yet there is much in the Apocalypse 
which suggests that its writer was acquainted with some of them. 
Bishop Lightfoot has pointed out? that “the message communi- 
cated by St John to Laodicea prolongs the note which was struck 
by St Paul in the letter to Colossae.” Here and there even the 
phraseology of the book reminds us of the Pauline letters to 
Asian Churches; thus Apoe. i. 5 6 rpwtdtoKos Tév vexpay recalls 
Col. 1. 18 rpwrdtoKos ék Tév vexpdv, and Apoc. ili. 14 4) dpyt Ths 
xtlaews Tod Oeod has affinities with Col. 1.15 wpwtdtoKxos racns 
KTiaews KT.; While echoes of Eph. 11. 19 ff. cuviroNiras Tov ayiov... 
érrovxodopnOévtes ert TO Oeperdio THY aTrooTéXwr Kal TpodHTwr... 
...elg &ytov vadv év Kupim may be heard by those who ‘have 
an ear’ in Apoc, ili, 12, xxl, 14. Points of contact have also been 

1 The saying in Apoe. li. 14 od 
BardXw éd’ duds a&ddo Bapos has probably 


been suggested by the letter of the 
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found between the Apocalypse and the Epistle of James! and the 
first Epistle of Peter*®, and it has occasional resemblances to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews’, Yet on the whole, except in the case 
of our Lord’s sayings, which may or may not have been known to 
him in a written form, there is no convincing evidence that our 
author was indebted to the Christian writers who preceded him. 

5. Cana better case be made out for the Apocalyptist’s use 
of non-canonical Jewish writings? Dr Charles pronounces the 
“writer or writers” of the Apocalypse to be “steeped in Jewish 
apocalyptic literature.” The details may be seen in his editions 
of Enoch and other Jewish apocalypses, and most of them are 
briefly enumerated in c. i of this introduction‘ and quoted in 
the commentary, where the parallels occur. Here it is enough 
to say that while they shew the writer of the Christian Apo- 
calypse to have been familiar with the apocalyptic ideas of his 
age, they afford little or no clear evidence of his dependence 
on Jewish sources other than the books of the Old Testament. 
Certainly he does not use these sources with anything like the 
distinctness with which he refers to Isaiah, Ezekiel, or Daniel, 
or to sayings of Christ which are in our present Gospels. The 
most that can be safely affirmed is that he shared with the 
_Jewish apocalyptists the stock of apocalyptic imagery and 
mystical and eschatological thought which was the common 
property of an age nurtured in the Old Testament and hard 
pressed by the troubles and dangers of the times. 

This consideration does not encourage the view which regards 
the Apocalypse of John as a composite work largely made up 
of extracts from unknown non-Christian apocalypses. If it cannot 
be shewn that the author availed himself to any extent of sources 
still extant, including the well-known Book of Enoch, it is certainly 
precarious to build theories upon the hypothesis that he was 
indebted to lost works of which not a trace remains. 


1 Mayor, St James, p. cil. author of the other.” 
2 Bigg, 1 Peter, p. 22. He adds 3 Cf. e.g. Apoc. xxi. with Heb. xii. 22. 
however: ‘‘ There is nothing to show 4 Pp. xxvfff. 
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1. No one who comes to the Apocalypse fresh from the 
\study of the Gospels and Epistles can fail to recognize that he 
| has passed into another atmosphere. The great objects of faith 
“are the same, but they are seen in new lights, and the general 

impression differs from that which is left on the mind by the 
teaching of our Lord or of St Paul. Nor is it only in the region 
of eschatology that the book takes its own course ; its views of 
the Person of Christ, of the Holy Spirit, of Redemption, and of 
the Church, are its own ; even its doctrine of God has no exact 
parallel in the rest of the New Testament. 


2. The Apocalypse takes its stand on a monotheism which is 


Jewish in the sharpness of its opposition to polytheistic systems 
of every kind. Its God is the God of the Old Testament, the 
I am of Exodus, the Holy, Holy, Holy of Isaiah, the Lord God of 
Ezekiel, the God of heaven of Daniel’. The writer adopts the 
titles which the Greek translators found to express the glories of 
the God of Israel: God is 6 ov, 6 fdr, 6 mavtoxpatwp: He is 
aytos, bavos, aXnOivds, icxupds, 6 mpaTos Kal 6 éoyatos*, while 
later Jewish use contributes a designation for His unique 
eternity: He is the Alpha and the Omega, the Beginning and 
the End’. The God of the Church is the Supreme King Whose 
Throne is in heaven, the Master and Lord of all‘; He is the 
aie AGMyaOn tl. 8) XXilc 5 ieXl era ease un7, 
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Creator of earth and sea and sky, and of all that is in them’, the 
Judge of mankind, the Avenger of the wrongs that are done on 
the earth; He is to be feared and worshipped by all?. But of His 
love no express mention is made, although there is frequent refer- 
ence to His wrath*. He is nowhere represented as the Father 
of men, even of the righteous; His righteousness and truth are 
magnified, but there is no proportionate exhibition of His good- 
ness and beneficence. The picture inspires awe, but it wants the 
magnetic power of our Lord’s doctrine of the Divine Fatherhood. 
In fact it serves another purpose. Like the solemn descriptions of 
Godhead in the Hebrew prophets, it is an answer to the inanities 
of heathenism rather than a call to fellowship with the Living 
God. A revelation of the “severity of God” was needed by 
Churches which were hard pressed by the laxity of pagan life and 
the claims to Divine honours made by the masters of the Empire. 
The Apocalyptist meets the immoralities and blasphemies of 
heathendom by a fresh setting forth of the majesty of the One 
God and a restatement of His sole right to the worship of men. 
Thus he represents a view of the Divine Character which, apart 
from his book, would be nearly wanting in the New Testament, 
and supplies a necessary complement to the gentler teaching of 
the Gospels and Epistles. 

3. The doctrine of God maintained in the Apocalypse cannot 
be rightly understood apart from its Christology. Our author’s 
revelation of the Father is supplemented by his revelation of the 
Son, The Christ of the Apocalypse is the Christ of the Gospels, 
but a change has passed over Him which is beyond words, He 
is still like unto a son of man‘, but the weaknesses and limitations 
of His humanity have finally passed away. He was dead, but 
now He is alive for evermore’. He was slain as a victim, but 
only the splendid results of His Sacrifice remain®*, The Woman’s 
Son has been caught up unto God, and unto His Throne’; He sits 
and reigns with His Father*. All this had been taught by 
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St Peter, St Paul, and the writer to the Hebrews; but it was left 
for the Apocalyptist to describe the glorified life. In the Apoca- 
lypse the veil is lifted, and we see the extent of the change 
wrought by the Resurrection and Ascension, Even the Lord’s 
human form is idealized ; the face shines as the noonday sun, the 
eyes flash, the hair is white as snow, the feet glow like metal in a 
furnace, the voice is like the thunder of the waterfall; at the 
sight of the glorified humanity the Seer swoons, as Daniel before 
the angel’. Other appearances of the ascended Christ are not 
less overwhelming ; whether He sits on the white cloud, crowned, 
and carrying the sharp sickle with which He will presently reap 
the harvest of the world’, or comes forth from the open heavens 
as the Warrior-King, followed by the armies of Heaven, His head 
encircled by the diadems of many empires, His paludamentum 
inscribed with the title King of kings and lord of lords, all is 
transcendental and on a scale which surpasses human imagina- 
tion’, But these three great symbolical visions do not by any 
means exhaust the wealth of St John’s conception of the glorified 
Christ. He depicts with great fulness His relations to the 
Church, to the world, and to God. (a) To the members of His 
Church the ascended Christ is all in all. He loves them, He 
redeemed them, and He has made them what they are, a new 
Israel, a kingdom of priests‘. His ascension has not separated 
Him from them; He is in their midst, regulating all the affairs 
of the Churches*; removing, punishing, guarding, giving victory, 
as He sees fit®*, From Him are to be obtained all spiritual gifts 
and helps’; from Him are to be expected the final rewards’. 
The martyrs are His witnesses, the saints His servants®. He 
penetrates the inner life of the faithful; He leads them on, and 
they follow Him”. They keep the faith of Jesus, as they keep the 
commandments of God; they share His sufferings, and expect His 
kingdom". (6) In the creation Jesus Christ holds the foremost 
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place. He is its Beginning and its goal’; He receives its tribute 
of praise*. In human history He is supreme: He alone is able 
to open, one after another, all the seals of the Book of Destiny?; 
He is the Ruler of the kings of the earth*; He was born to rule 
the nations with the iron-tipped rod of the universal Pastor 
of men’; the greatest of Emperors is His vassal*, and the day 
will come when the Augustus and the meanest slave in his 
empire will tremble alike before His victorious wrath’. The 
Apocalyptist foresees an empire more truly ovecumenical than 
that of Rome, in which Christ shall reign with God’ (c) What 
is the relation. of Christ, in His glorified state, to God? (4) He 
_ has the prerogatives of God. He searches men’s hearts®; He can 
kill and restore to life’; He receives a worship which is rendered 
without distinction to God"; His priests are also priests of 
God"; He occupies one throne with God", and shares one 
sovereignty“. (ii) Christ receives the titles of God. He is the 
Living One”, the Holy and the True”, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the First and the Last, the Beginning and the End”. (iii) Pas- 
sages which in the Old Testament relate to God are without 
hesitation applied to Christ, e.g. Deut. x. 17 (Apoc. xvii. 14), 
Prov. iii. 12 (Apoe. iii. 19), Dan. vii. 9 (Apoe. i. 14), Zech. iv. 10 
(Apoe. v. 6). Thus the writer seems either to coordinate or to 
identify Christ with God. Yet he is certainly not conscious of 
any tendency to ditheism, for his book, as has been said, is rigidly 
monotheistic ; nor, on the other hand, is he guilty of confusing 
the two Persons. The name of God is nowhere given to Christ in 
the Apocalypse; He is the Son of God®, the Word of God™®; but 
the Apocalyptist does not add, with the fourth Evangelist, “the 
Word was God,” nor does he say that the Father and the Son are 
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one. He is careful to identify the ascended Christ with the 
Christ of the humiliation; He is the firstborn of the dead’, the — 
root and the offspring of David?, the Lion of the tribe of Judah*; — 
He can call God His God‘. The enigma meets us everywhere in — 
the New Testament, but in no book is it so perplexing to those 
who reject the Catholic doctrine of our Lord’s Person as in the 
Apocalypse of John. It has been urged that “the point of view 
of the Seer is continually changing. He conceives of Jesus now 
as the highest of the creatures, now as the eternal beginning and 
end of all things...to us each of these is a definite and separate 
conception, while to him such definiteness and separation did not 
exist®.” But this explanation is doubly unsatisfactory. The 
Seer’s consciousness of the gulf which parts the creature from the 
Uncreated was far from indefinite ; twice he represents an angel 
as flatly refusing divine honours—see thou do it not...worship God®; 
the assumption or acceptance of divine names by the Roman 
Emperors was in his judgement the damning sin of the Empire. 
Nor is it quite fair to charge him with shifting his ground from 
time to time; from the first his Christ is a complex conception in 
which human and Divine characteristics coexist. On the other 
hand we should doubtless err if we read into the Seer’s visions 
the precision of the Nicene or the Chalcedonian Christology. An 
intuitive faith carries him beyond the point reached by the 
understanding; he knows that the identification of the ascended 
' Christ with the Almighty Father is not inconsistent with strict 
monotheism, but he does not stop to ask himself how this can be. 
Some of his words point to the preexistence of the Son, others 
represent His exalted condition as the reward of victory. The 
reconciliation of these points of view is not necessary to the 
purpose of the book; it is enough that the Head of the Church 
is master of the situation which had arisen in Asia and of every 
similar situation that can arise to the world’s end. The John of 
‘the Apocalypse is less of the theologian than St Paul, and less of 
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the mystic than the author of the fourth Gospel, but he surpasses 
both in his revelation of the unbounded power of the exalted 
Christ. Nowhere else in the New Testament are the personal 
activities of Jesus Christ present in His Church, the glories of 
His heavenly life, or the possibilities of His future manifestation 
so magnificently set forth. The Christology of the Apocalypse 
may evade analysis, but it meets the need of the Church in times 
of storm and stress. It is the New Testament counterpart of the 
Old Testament hymns of anticipated triumph: God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble; therefore will we not 
fear.... God ts in the midst of her ; she shall not be moved. How- 
ever the fact may be explained, Christ is in the Apocalypse the 
power of God and the wisdom of God present with the Church, 
while in His exalted life He is in the midst of the Throne. 

4. Of the Spirit we expect to hear much in-the one pro- 
phetical book of the New Testament, and we are not altogether 
disappointed, though there is less on the surface of the book than 
we might have looked for. It is in the Spirit that the Seer 
receives his first and second visions'; in the Spirit, again, he is 
carried into the wilderness where he sees the harlot Babylon, and 
to the mountain from whence can be descried the new Jerusalem?; 
and doubtless we are to understand that the same condition of 
spiritual exaltation accompanied the other visions of the Apoca- 
lypse. The Spirit of prophecy speaks everywhere, bearing witness 
to Jesus*, exhorting the Churches in His Name‘, conveying the 
revelation of Jesus Christ to the Seer, and through him to the 
readers and hearers. It is the Spirit of prophecy who answers to 
the voice from heaven®; who identifies Himself with the Church 
in her call for the Lord to come*®. But the book recognizes other 
and wider manifestations of the Spirit of God. When the writer 
desires grace and peace for the Churches of Asia from the seven 
Spirits which are before His Throne it is probable that he is 
thinking of the One Spirit in the variety and completeness of 
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His gifts. ‘The phrase might in itself mean only the seven 
Angels of the Presence?, and this interpretation receives some 
support from ¢. iv. 5, but it does not accord either with the 
trinitarian character of c. i. 4 £2, or with ¢ v. 6. The seven 
Spirits which blaze like torches before the Throne, are in the last 
passage the eyes of the sacrificed Lamb, ie. they are the organs 
of supernatural vision which illuminate the humanity of our 
Lord, and which He sends forth into the world. It is impossible 
not to recognize here the mission of the Paraclete, Who is at once 
the Spirit of Christ, and the Spirit sent by Him from the Father 
to the Church. And on looking back to c. 1. 4 we see the fitness 
of the number seven; each of the seven Churches has its own 
pepiopos of the Spirit; only to the Christ and to the whole body 
of the Church considered in its unity belongs the fulness of 
spiritual powers and gifts, the septiformis Spiritus Who is in His 
essence indivisible. Thus the Apocalypse extends the teaching 
of the Epistles. Diversities of gifts mark the work of the Spirit 
in the Churches as in their individual members; to each is given 
the manifestation of the Spirit. Yet the individual is not over- 
looked. The action of the Spirit on the personal life is shewn in 
the symbolism which points to the water of life. The Lamb... 
shall guide them unto fountains of waters of life. I will give unto 
him that vs athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He 
shewed me a river of water of life,...proceeding out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb. He that is athirst, let him come; he that 
will, let him take the water of life freely*. These passages are 
remarkable for the width of their outlook: they carry us from the 
beginnings of the spiritual life to its maturity, from the first gift 
of the water of life to the state in which access is given to the 
fountain-head. There is no stage in the progressive development 
of the new life at which the human spirit is not dependent on the 
Divine; the water of life which satisfies the first thirst, is not 
less necessary to the ultimate perfection of the Saints. On 
the essential nature of the Spirit the Apocalypse has nothing 
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to add to the teaching of other New Testament books, But in 
its symbolism we catch glimpses of His relation to the Father and 
the Son. Jesus Christ hath the seven Spirits of God; they are 
the eyes of the Lamb, sent forth by Him into all the earth. The 
River of the water of life issues from the Throne of God and 
of the Lamb’. There are echoes here of the teaching both of 
Christ and of St Paul. The Spirit of God is also the Spirit of 
Christ, and the outpouring of the Spirit which began on the day 
of Pentecost was a direct consequence of the Ascension; the 
Paraclete was sent by the Ascended Lord from the Father, and 
by the Father in the name of the Son. The temporal mission of 
the Spirit is here in view, but behind it there may also be the 
eternal procession from the Father through the Son of which the 
Creed speaks. But the latter does not come within the express 
scope of the Apocalyptist’s words. 

5. His treatment of the doctrine of the Church is not less 
interesting. Like St Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians and perhaps 
also the Epistle to the Ephesians, the Apocalypse is addressed to 
a plurality of Churches; seven are named, but after the first 
chapter the number is dropped, and the writer speaks simply of 
at éxkdnolar, or once of macat ai éxxdAnoiat®. The singular 7 
éxxrnaoia is used of each of the local Christian societies, but not 
of the Churches in the aggregate, or of the ideal unity of the 
Christian body. Each society is symbolized by a separate Avyvia, 
and each has its own presiding spirit, its star or angel. There is 
no spiritual counterpart to the xowdv ris ’Acias, no provincial 
Church or representative council, though the seven Churches may 
be taken as in a sense representative of the Churches of Asia in 
general. Yet, as the book proceeds, the conception of an universal 
Christian society, a catholic Church, appears under more than 
one symbolical figure. We have first the 144,000 sealed out of 
every tribe of the children of Israel‘, changing, as the Seer 
watches, into an innumerable company before the Divine Throne, 
and afterwards seen again as 144,000, surrounding the Lamb on 
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Mount Zion. Then a great sign appears in heaven, a woman 
arrayed with the sun, and the moon under her feet, and upon her 
head a crown of twelve stars, who becomes the Mother of the 
Christ and His Saints’. Lastly, in sharp contrast with the Harlot 
Babylon, we see the Bride of Christ arrayed for her marriage day, 
and presently transfigured into a new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of heaven from God’. In the first of these visions the Church 
appears as a collection of units, making up the whole number of 
the elect; in the second and third she is seen in the unity of her 
common life, first as militant against the evil of the world, her 
life hid in God, herself imperishable but suffering in the persons 
of her members; and then, in the final picture, as reaching her 
ideal in the presence of God and of Christ. There are side-lights, 
also, in this great series of pictures which deserve attention ; in 
the first, the reconciliation of Divine foreknowledge with the 
freedom of the human will; in the second, the relation of the 
Church of the Old Testament to the Church of the New, and of 
both to the individual; in the third, the social aspect of the 
Christian life, as set forth in the order and beauty of the City of 
God. 

On the local ministry in the Churches the Apocalyptist 
preserves a complete silence; he speaks of the itinerant, charis- 
matic, ministry of Apostles and Prophets, but not of the bishops 
or presbyters and deacons who were doubtless to be found in the 
Christian communities of Asia. The prophetic order, from his 
point of view, eclipses the officers of the Church. But it does 
not take from the lustre of the Church herself. She is a kingdom 
and a priesthood; all her members have been made by the 
sacrifice of the Cross kings and priests unto God and to the 
Lamb*. The Augustus and the Caesars, the Asiarchs and high- 
priests of the Augustea, are of little account in comparison with the 
despised and persecuted members of the Christian brotherhoods. 

6. The soteriology of the Apocalypse demands attention. 
Thrice in the book “Salvation” (4 cw npia) is ascribed to God, 
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or to God and Christ. The phrase is perhaps suggested by the 
free use of cwtTyp on coins and in inscriptions in reference to 
certain of the heathen deities (e.g. Zeus, Asklepios), and to the 
_Emperors. John recalls the word from these unworthy uses and 
claims it for the Ultimate Source of health and life. But in this 
attribution he includes Jesus Christ; Salvation unto our God... 
and unto the Lamb}. It is by the Sacrifice of the Lamb that the 
salvation of men has become possible: thou wast slain and didst 
purchase unto God with thy blood men of every tribe; unto him 
that loved us and loosed us from our sins by his blood...to him be 
the glory ; the Saints washed their robes, and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb: they overcame the accuser because of the 
blood of the Lamb. Whatever may be the exact meaning of these 
words, it is clear from them that the writer attached the greatest 
importance to the death of Christ; His sacrificed life was the 
price of man’s redemption from sin to the service of God. The 
idea is St Paul’s, who twice in one epistle writes: “ye were 
bought with a price,” and lays emphasis on the virtue of the 
sacrificial blood*; and the latter point was present to the mind of 
our Lord Himself when He spoke of His Blood as “ shed for many 
unto remission of sins®”” The writer of the Apocalypse took over 
the familiar figures by which the Churches had long expressed 
the mystery of the Atonement. But there are new features in 
his use of them. Redemption is a liberation from the sins of the 
past life, which have hitherto “tied and bound” the sinner with 
their chains; it is a purchase for God, its purpose being to 
transfer the sinner from the service of sin to the service of God’*, 
But its end is not attained without the concurrence of the human 
will, The redeemed cooperate with the Redeemer; they wash 
their robes and make them white, they fight and overcome. 
Neither action would have been possible without our Lord’s 
sacrifice, but the sacrifice would have been ineffectual without 


1 vii. Io. Leta Ors lid Ovelon ize 


24. 5, V. Q; Vil. 14, Xil. 11. 5 Mt. xxvi. 28; Me. xiv. 243; 1 Cor. 
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repentance and faith on their part. Blessed are they that wash — 
their robes, that they may have the right to come to the tree of life, - 
~—and may enter in by the gates into the city, In accordance with 

the importance thus attached to human effort, the Apocalyptist . 
dwells more frequently on “works” than on “faith.” J know thy . 


works stands in the forefront of five of the seven messages 
addressed to the Churches’. Repent and do the first works; I will 
give unto each one of you according to your works; I have found 
no works of thine fulfilled before my God ; the dead were judged... 
according to their works ; my reward ts with me to render to each 
man according as his work is*—are examples of the insistence on 
practical religion which marks the book. To represent this as a 
return to a Jewish standpoint is arbitrary‘, but it cannot be 
denied that the frequent occurrence of such sayings is a dis- 
tinguishing note of the Apocalypse. Faith is rarely named in the 
book’, and when it is, it does not appear as the primary necessity 
of the Christian life; the decisive place is given to works; the 
fair linen which decks the Saints is woven out of their righteous 
acts’. Salvation is the fruit of the Lord’s victory, but the faith 
which appropriates it overcomes the world as He overcame it. 

7. The Angelology of the Apocalypse is abundant. Beyond 
any other book either in the Old Testament or in the New, it 
occupies itself with the inhabitants of the unseen order; even of 
apocalyptic writings the Enoch literature alone perhaps is more 
fruitful in revelations of this kind. The Apocalypse of John, 
however, is singularly free from the wild speculations of Jewish 
angelology. If angels frequently appear in its visions, they 
belong to the scenes which the visions reveal, and are there 
because the supermundane events which are in progress demand 
their intervention. They are seen engaged in the activities of 
their manifold ministries, now as worshipping before the Throne’, 


1 xxii. 14. lypse the ‘unadulterated Judaism” 
CG; een 19 (Thyatira), iii, 1 | which has been ascribed to it (Charles, 
(Sardis), 8 (Philadelphia), 15 (Laodicea). Eschatology, p. 347). 
8 ii. 5, 23, lil. 2, xx. 12 f., xxii. 12, © Only in il. 13, 19, xiii. 10, xiv. 12. 
4 The present writer i is unable to dis- BUXEX, 185 
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now as bearing messages to the world’, or as stationed in some 
place of trust, restraining elemental forces*, or themselves under 
restraint until the moment for action has arrived’, or as presiding 
over great departments of Nature’. Sometimes their ministries 
are cosmic; they are entrusted with the execution of worldwide 
judgements’, or they form the rank and file of the armies of 
heaven, who fight God’s battles with evil, whether diabolical or 
human’; the Abyss is under their custody’, Sometimes an 
angel is employed in the service of the Church, offering the 
prayers of the Saints, or presiding over the destinies of a local 
brotherhood or ministering to an individual brother, e.g. to the Seer 
himself*, No charge seems to be too great for an angel to under- 
take, and none too ordinary; throughout the book the angels are 
represented as ready to fill any place and do any work to which 
they may be sent. Little light is thrown on such a speculative 
topic as the distribution of the angelic host into orders or ranks. 
The greater angels are distinguished by their superior strength or 
more splendid surroundings. Only one angel receives a name, 
and it is borrowed from the Book of Daniel®; there is but a 
passing allusion to the seven angels of the Presence, of whom 
Enoch has so much to say”. 

The Apocalypse is comparatively silent as to fallen angels and 
evil spirits. The Dragon of ¢. xii. is identified with Satan or the 
Devil of the Old Testament; in the celestial war of xi. 7 ff. he 
is followed by his “angels” who fight his battles". Idolatry is 
regarded as demonolatry”: heathen magic is due to spirits of 
demons, working signs. Babylon becomes a habitation of demons, 
and a hold of every unclean spirit’. The Seer is able to foresee 
the course of Satanic activity from his own age to the end. 
Failing to dethrone the ascended Christ, Satan turns his attention 
to the Church which is left on earth. He finds ready allies in 


Petey xxile (0: vill) 3, dla © ete. Xvi. 15) XX. Q- 
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the persecuting Emperors and the heathen priesthood’, backed by 
the power of the new Babylon on the Tiber? Babylon falls at 
last?, and for a long period Satan is bound, and the Church 
dominant‘. Then a reaction follows, and the whole world is 
persuaded to attack the Church’, But her hour of greatest peril 
ushers in the final victory. Fire falls from heaven upon the 
enemy, and Satan himself is consigned to the burning morass 
from which there is no escape. The fate of his “angels” is 
not described, but it may be assumed that they perish with 
their leader®, for from this point all superhuman forces of evil 
disappear. 

8. Eschatology, in the widest sense, forms one of the main 
subjects of this book, which from ec. iv. deals chiefly with the things 
which must come to pass hereafter’. Here our discussion of the 
subject must be limited to the “last things” in the narrower use 
of the phrase, i.e. to the Coming of the Lord, the Judgement, 


and the new world beyond them. No mention is made of the 


mapovaia® or émipavera® of the Lord, and though épyouat and 
the response épyouv are watchwords in this book, the “coming” 
intended, in some instances at least, is not the final Advent, but 
the visitation of a Church or an individual”. Moreover, there is 
no one vision which answers altogether to the conception of the 
Return, as it is presented in our Lord’s teaching and in the 
Epistles. We look for such an appearance immediately before the 
general resurrection and judgement (xx. 11 ff), or in connexion 
with the descent of the Bride, but it is absent. Perhaps the 
Reaper on the white cloud”, or the crowned Warrior on the white 
horse”, may describe, each in its own way, the Last Coming, but 
neither of these visions exhausts the conception, or occupies the 
position which the Parousia might have been expected to fill. 


1 xiii, x ff., a1 ff. li. 19, ili. 13, iv. 15, v. 23; Jac. v. 7f.; 

2 ¢. xvii. 2 Pet. iii. 43 1 Jo. ii. 28. 

: C. oe = 9; Tim. yi. 145 2 Tim. i. ro, iv. 1, 8; 
OS Witte it. ii. 12. 

5 Ib. 8 ff. 10 Bug. ii. 5, 16, and perhaps also iii. 

6 Cf. Mt. xxv. qr. II, XVi. 15. 
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Yet the book starts with a clear reference to the Advent, which 
is represented as visible to the whole world: behold, he cometh 
with the clouds, and every eye shall see him!; and it ends with 
the solemn witness, Yea, J come quickly. The hope of a visible 
Coming, and that a speedy one, has not vanished, though it is 
clear that rayv’ must be interpreted relatively, in the light of a 
prophecy which interposes between the Seer’s time and the 
Return an age of persecution of unknown length and a subsequent 
millennium of dominant Christianity. The Lord’s quickly is His 
final answer to the rising impatience of the Church?, now on the 
verge of the second century; measured by the standard of His 
endless life, the time is at hand. 

The final Reign of Christ and of His Saints is connected 
with the hope of His return. His own Reign began with the 
Ascension, and it is spiritually shared by the Church, even in an 
age of persecution; the Saints reign upon the earth®, though a 
Nero or a Domitian may be on the throne. The Apocalyptist 
dimly foresees the conversion of the Empire, when the kingdom 
of the world became the kingdom of our Lord and of His Christ, 
and the Church entered on a long period of triumph, reigning 
with Christ for a thousand years+: But he also anticipates a 
future kingdom of the Saints which will fulfil its ideal, and to 
which no period can be put: they shall reign for ever and ever’. 

The General Resurrection and the Judgement belong to the 
same series of events. If the interpretation of the Thousand 
Years which is given in this commentary® is correct, the “first 
resurrection” of c. xx. 5 is, like the resurrection of the Two 
Witnesses in c. xi, a symbol of the revival and extension of the 
Church which would follow the age of persecution. No “second 
resurrection” is mentioned, but a resurrection of the body is 
implied in c. xx. 12 and the glory of the risen Saints is perhaps 
symbolized in c. xxi. 11. The former of these passages clearly 
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teaches the doctrine of a general Judgement. But the Judge 
seems to be not the Incarnate Son, but the Almighty Father: 
the Apocalyptist does not appear to recognize with the Evangelist 
that all judgement has been given to the Son’. 

The vision of the Last Judgement is followed by a vision of 
the new world and the new City of God. Perhaps it will always 
be a matter of dispute whether the final vision of the Apocalypse 
is an idealistic picture of the Church as she now is, or a realistic 
picture of the Church as she will be hereafter. There is in fact 
an element of truth in each of these views, for the best ideals 
of the present are the realities of the future. The position of 
the vision points to the future, for though the succession of the 
Apocalyptic visions is not chronological, there is in it a certain 
sequence which accords with the orderly development of the 
Divine purpose. And no stretch of the imagination can discover 
in any period of the Church’s lengthening history the full counter- 
part of the glories described by St John. The Bride of Christ has 
not yet made herself ready; the City of God is not free from the 
presence of the unclean and the false: night still falls upon her 
streets, alternating with periods of daylight2 But the future 
holds the perfection of the present; in the imperfect life of the 
Asian brotherhoods the Seer can find the earnest of a maturity 
which, when extended to the race, will leave no part of God’s 
great plan for the reconstruction of human society unrealized. 

g. It is not the purpose of the Apocalypse to teach Christian 
doctrine, but to inspire Christian hope. But incidentally it 
instructs, and its teaching, so far as it goes, is fresh, strenuous, 
and suggestive. While it has points of contact with the sayings 
of our Lord in the Synoptic Gospels, with the doctrine of St Paul 
and his school, and with the Gospel and the First Epistle of 
St John, there are features in the doctrine of the Apocalypse 
which are peculiar to itself; nor is the proportion in which 

1 Jo. vy. 22; cf. Mt. xxv. 3r ff. It  v. 10); the Father judges in the person 
may be noted that St Paul speaks in- of the Son. 
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ip presents the aspects of Christian truth quite that which is 
to be found in other books of the New Testament. Without 
the Apocalypse, so far as we can judge, our knowledge of the 
teaching of the Apostolic age would have been imperfect; in this 
respect the book is complementary to the Gospels and Epistles, 
and fulfils the important work of preserving the balance of truth. + 
This is not the least of the reasons for which St John’s great 
vision deserves careful study, and may in itself be held to justify 
the felicitation : blessed is he that readeth, and they that hear the 
words of this prophecy. 


XV. 


AUTHORSHIP. 


1. At the beginning of the book, and again at the end’, the 
Apocalypse professes to be the work of John. The author further 
states that he is a servant of Jesus Christ, a brother of the 
Churches of Asia, and a partaker in their sufferings, and that at 
the time when he received the revelation he was in the island of 
Patmos for the word of God and the testimony of Jesus?. By the 
“testimony of Jesus” he appears to mean the witness which he had 
borne to our Lord in his capacity as a member of a brotherhood of 
Christian prophets’, The intimate knowledge which he shews of 
the circumstances of the Churches in Asia, and the unhesitating 
tone of authority in which he addresses them, leave no doubt that 
he had resided in the province, and had exercised his office in the 
Christian societies there. 


It is scarcely possible that the book can be pseudonymous. The 
Jewish pseudepigrapha bear the names of Old Testament patriarchs, 
kings, or prophets; and a Christian apocalypse, if pseudonymous, 
would naturally have been attributed to an Apostle. But in that 
case the writer would assuredly have proclaimed his identity with 
the son of Zebedee. The apocryphal apocalypse of Paul begins: 
aroxaduis Tov ayiov amootéAov IavAov, and the apocryphal apo- 
calypse of John: dmroxddvyus rod dyiov “Iwdvvov' tod Oeoddyouv*. These 
are later documents, but even in a first century apocryphon we 
should have expected some such note of identification as 6 rod 


Shale wl, Oy peaubsh Apocalypse of Peter has not been re- 
ZUG: ; covered, but in the Petrine Gospel the 
3 xix. 10, xxii. g. identification is explicit: § 14 éy& dé 
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ZeBedaiov, 5 éxt 7d orHOo0s, or at least 6 pabyrns Tod Kupiov or oO 
mpeoBurepos. But not only is there an entire absence of suck 
appellatives; the indications, so far as they go, are unfavourable to 
the hypothesis that the writer meant to pose as an Apostle. The 
John of the Apocalypse is simply a “brother,” and the only office 
which he claims is that of prophet This does not indeed disprove 
his identity with the Apostle’, but it is not what might have been ~ 
expected from a writer whe wished to pass as one of the Twelve. 


2. The name Johanan? was by no means uncommon in 
Jewish history from ‘the time of the Captivity onwards. Some 
‘fifteen persons of this name are mentioned in the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehemiah, and five more in the books of 
the Maccabees. {J josephus refers to seventeen Johns*; in the New 
Testament there are at least five—the son of Zacharias, and the 
son of Zebedee, the father of St Peter‘, John whose surname was 
Mark, and a John who was of the kindred of the High Priest*. Of|’ 
these, John the son of Zebedee was from an early time aaa | 
with the author of the Apocalypse. | 


The witness of Justin has been given already®, Irenaeus calls the 
author of the fourth Gospel and the Apocalypse 6 pa@yrys Kupiov, 
Domini discipulus (iii, 11. 1 ff., iv. 20. 11), but the title, as he uses 
it, does not exclude Apostleship ; cf. ii. 22. 5, where, immediately 
after mentioning ‘John, the disciple of the Lord,’ he proceeds: 
“non solum Joannem, sed et alios apostolos.” Hippolytus expressly 
calls the writer of the Apocalypse “Apostle” as well as ‘“‘disciple’,” 
and Tertullian is no less explicit®, Origen, again, entertains no 

» doubt that both the Gospel and the Apocalypse proceeded from the 
son of Zebedee*®. The earliest suggestion that the Apocalypse was 
‘the work of a second John, not of apostolic rank, came from 
Alexandria after Origen’s death”; earlier opponents of the apostolic 
authorship regarded the book as pseudonymous”™. 


3. As an alternative to John the son of Zebedee, Dionysius 
of Alexandria mentions the name of John Mark, but he dismisses it 
on the ground that Mark did not accompany St Paul to Asia, 


1 Fiven in 2 Peter St Paul is 6 dyamn- 4 Jo. xxi. 15 ff. Dinwwr "Iwdr[y ov. 

Tos Tpeav ddehpos (ili. 15). 5 Acts iv. 6 "Iwdvyys,..kal 800. hoa 
2 Twdvvys, or Iwdyns as WH., follow- ék yévous dpxvepatixod. 

ing cod. &, write the name in c.i,, is a & P. evii f. 

Hellenized form of "Iwavdy (= yaniny, 7 P. xiii. 
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in Le. iii. 27. As to the doubled y see 10 p vars 

Dalman, Gr. p. 142. 1 P. oxff. 
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Apart from this objection, the hypothesis of Marcan authorship 
has little to recommend it; the style of the second Gospel has no 
marked affinity with that of the Apocalypse, and its author shews 
none of the characteristics of the prophet or the mystic: he 
is graphic and can draw a telling picture, but he is not a 
visionary and has no eye for the transcendental. The John of 
_the Apocalypse, if not the son of Zebedee, must be, Dionysius 


~reoncludes, some otherwise unknown John who visited Asia!; and 


he finds some support for this view in the story he has heard 
(gacir) that there were at Ephesus two monuments which passed 
‘as the tomb of John. To this Eusebius adds that Papias also seems 
‘to speak of two Johns who were both disciples of the Lord, and 
putting the facts together he infers that if the Apocalypse is 
not to be ascribed to the Apostle, it was probably the work of the 
second John who is known to Papias as the Elder’. 

The following are the words of Papias as reported by Eusebius : 

Tors tov TperButépwv avéxpivov Aoyous: Ti Avdpéas 7 Ti Ilerpos etrev... 

} Té “lwdvvns 7} MarOaios 7 tis erepos trav Tod Kuplov pabytav' a Te 

"Aptotiwy Kal o mpeoBitepos “Iwavvys of tod Kupiov pabyral déyovow. 

Eusebius’ comment is: éa kal émorpoa agioy dis icreuel nears 

abr® 7d “Iwdvvov dvopa...cixos yap tov Sedrepov (i.e. the Elder), ef yu 

ris Oéhox Tov TpBrov, tiv ex dvopatos epopevny "Iwavvov “Arroxdédupw 

Ewpaxevat. 

4. Perhaps no conjecture hazarded by an ancient writer has 
been so widely adopted in modern times. A conjecture it still 
remains, for no fresh light has been thrown on the enigmatic 
figure of John the Elder. But this circumstance has not pre- 
vented scholars from confidently attributing to him one or more 
of the Johannine group of writings. Even in Jerome’s time it 
was usual to identify the Elder of 2 and 3 John with the second 
John of Papias. 


Hieron. de virr, ill. 9 “Iohannis presbyteri adseruntur, cuius 
hodie alterum sepulcrum apud Ephesum ostenditur.” Inc. 18 he 
speaks of the “opinionem qua a plerisque rettulimus traditum duas 
posteriores epistulas Iohannis non apostoli esse sed presbyteri.” On 
the other hand he holds that both the Gospel and the Apocalypse 
were written by the Apostle (c. 9). 


1 ap. Kus. H. EH, vii. 25. 2H, #. iii, 30, 
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The Apocalypse is now ascribed to the Elder by perhaps 
@ majority of critics. But recent criticism goes further, and 
transfers to the Elder nearly all that has been hitherto given to 
the Apostle. There were two Johns in the Apostolic age, but 
only one of them was a resident in Asia, and he was the Elder 
and not the son of Zebedee. It was the Elder, it is said, and not 
the Apostle who was the disciple that Jesus loved, who gave his 
name to the Johannine books of the New Testament, and claims 
to be the writer of the Apocalypse. 


At this point it will be convenient to collect the traditions which 
relate to the residence of John in Asia and his exile to Patmos, 
(r) Residence in Asia. Iren. ii. 22. es (ap. Eus. H. 2. iii. 23): 
mavres ot mpecBvrepor paptypovow, ot Kata THY “Aciay “Todvvy TO Tot 
Kuptov podnrh orp Be BAnxdres, Tapadeduxevat [ratra}- tov lwavynv: rape 
pee yap avrois pEXpt Tay Tpaiavod xpovew. Lb. ii. 3. 4 (ap. Eus. 
HI, E, iv. 14): kal eioiv ot dxnkodres avrod [sc. rod Tlohuxdprov], 6 Ort 
*Iwavvys 6 Tod Kupiov pabaris ev Th "Edéow mopevbeis «TA, Lb. (ap. 
Eus. H. £. iii. 2 3): : GAAG Kal n ev Edéow éxxAgoia v td IlavAov péev 
TeDepehuopern, *Iwavvov dé TopapeivavTos adrots péxpt tov Tpatiavod 
xpovev, paptus GAnOys éoTe THs TOY arooTéAwy Tapaddcews. Lb. Ep. 
ad Florin. (op. Eus. H. F. v. 20): €i8ov yap oe, mais dv én, ev TH 
Karen *Acia. mapa TO ToAvkapry.. -OOTE jue SvvacOas eizely Kal Tov Toro 
év @ xablelpevos diedéyero 6 paxd,plos TlodAvxapros.. Kal TOS duadesers 
as éroveito mpos 70 ijGos, Kal THY pera *Iwdvvou ovvavacrpopiyy ws 
amnyyedre, Kal THY pmeTa TOV houTaV TOY Ewpakorov TOV KE ploy. Poly- 
crates (ap. Eus, H. £. iii. 31, V- 24): er. O€ Kal *Iwavvns 6 ért 76 

: 77/05 TOU Kuptou dvamer wy, os ever On I iepevs, TO Téradov TeopeKus, 
Kal paprus Kat duddcKados, ovtos év Edéow kexoiunra. Of Apollonius 
(A.D. 196-7, Harnack) Eusebius writes (H. H. v. 18): Kéxpyras dé Kat 
paptupias ard THS “lwavvov *AroKxadvews: Kat vexpov b& duvdéme Bein 
mpos avtod “Iwdvvov év tH Edcow éynyépOau ioropet. (2) Haile to 
Patmos. Clem. Al. quis dives 42 axovooy pov, od piOov adrAa dvra 
Aoyor, rept “Iwdvvou TOD GarocToAov.. Tod srupavvov TeAevTHTAaVTOS amd 
THIS Tarpov THS vnTOV perprDev emt aiv "Edeoov. Origen, in Matt. 
Xvi. 6 6 b€ ‘Pupotwy Bacireds, ws 7 mapadocrs didacKel, Katedikace TOY 
"Iwavynv paptupowvra dua, Tov TIS dAnOeias Noyov eis ILatpov THY vHoov. 
Tertullian, praescr. 36: ‘“habes Romam...ubi apostolus Toannes, 
posteaquam in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, in insulam 
relegatur.” Act. Johann. 14 amérdevoev 6 “Iwavvys eis cas Orov 
kal “EUs TH Ths cuvTedcias idely droxddvi, 1b, 88 Epxerae mpds pe 
Kal TOV ddeApov prov “TdxwBov. Eus. H. #. iii. 18 év rovrw KaTeXel 
Aoyos Tov amdoroX\ov apa Kat eburyyeuoriy “Twavvyy ere TO Be 
evduatpiBovra, TAs eis tov Ociov Adyov evexev papTupias, Tlarpov oikelv 
karadixacOnvar thv vnoov (cf. ib, 20, 23). Victorinus in Apoe. x. 11 
“quando haec Ioannes vidit erat in insula Patmos, in metallum 
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damnatus’ a Domitiano Caesare. ibi ergo vidit Apocalypsin...et 
cum iam senior putaret se per passionem accepturum receptionem, 
interfecto Domitiano, omnia eius iudicia soluta sunt, et Ioannes de 
metallo dimissus sic postea tradidit hanc eandem quam acceperat 
a Deo Apocalypsin.”? 


6. Read cursorily, this evidence may seem to establish the 
identity of John the Apostle with the resident in Asia and 
the exile of Patmos. But a more careful examination suggests 
caution. The witness of Irenaeus shews beyond a doubt that 
a John who had been a disciple of the Lord resided in Asia 
within the lifetime of Polycarp Bishop of Smyrna, who was born 
(Harnack) in A.D. 69. <A bishop of Ephesus at the end of the 
second century asserts that the John who lay on the Lord’s breast 
was buried at Ephesus; and another Asian writer of the same 
period speaks of a miracle which John the author of the Apoca- 
lypse performed in that city. But no second century testimony, 
except that of the Leucian Acts, excludes the hypothesis that the 
John who lived in Asia and wrote the Apocalypse was the Elder, 
or compels us to believe that John the Apostle ever resided in 
Asia. Moreover it is certainly remarkable that in so many of the 
earliest references to him John of Asia is called “the disciple,” 
and not, expressly at least, the Apostle’. Nor is the evidence 
for the Apostle’s exile to Patmos quite conclusive. It begins 
with Clement of Alexandria, and it is chiefly western ; Irenaeus 
does not mention the exile; from residents in Asia, where the 
event would have made the deepest impression, no reference to 
it is forthcoming. We cannot overlook the possibility that the 
tradition rests ultimately on Apoc. i. 9, though against this we 
must set the apparent independence of the witnesses, and certain 
amplifications of the traditional story, for which the Apocalypse 
offers no support. 


1 “Down the middle of the island 
run a succession of hills; in one of 
them, in the northern half of the island, 
there are quarries. This, perhaps, is 
the explanation of the statement that 
St John was ‘damnatus in metallum,’ 
as there do not appear to have been any 
mines, properly so called. The rock is 


chiefly voleanic.” T. C. Fitzpatrick, 
A visit to Patmos (in Christ’s College 
Magazine, 1887). 

2 On the source of the statement in 
Eus. H. E, iii, 18 see an article by 
Prof. Lawlor in J. T, S. for April, 1907. 

3 See Bousset, Die Offenbarung, p. 41f., 
and in Encycl, Bibl., i., col. 198. 
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On the whole it may be said that if early Christian tradition 
favours the identification of John of Ephesus with the Apostle, 
it does not exclude the opposite hypothesis, whether in the 
Eusebian form or in that which is now advocated. 

7. It would materially assist us in arriving at a decision if 
we could ascertain the length of the Apostle’s life. Irenaeus, as 
we have seen, represents John, the disciple of the Lord, as having 
lived to the time of Trajan, ie. to the year 98 at least. That the 
Apostle lived to old age is assumed by ancient writers, e.g. by 
Clement of Alexandria in his Quis dives}, and by Jerome in his 
commentary on Galatians. There is, however, some evidence to 
be set on the other side. A MS. of Georgius Hamartolus (cent. 
1x.) alleges the authority of Papias, in the second book of his 
work, for the statement that John the son of Zebedee was 
martyred by the Jews?, and the reference to Papias is now 
supported by an extract printed by Dr C. De Boor from an 
Oxford MS. of the 7th or 8th century*, an epitome probably 
based upon the Chronicle of Philip of Side (cent. v.). 

The Coislin MS. of Georgius adds at Chron. iii. 134: [Todvvys] 
paptupiov Karnzioran: Tlazrias yap 6 ‘Teparréhews émiaKoTos, abromrns 

Tovrou yevdpevos, ev TO devtépw Adyw TAV Kupuaxdy | Aoyiwv pacer ort 

bd “lovdaiwy évgpeOrn, amrynpwooas Syrady peta Tod GdeApod THY Tod 

Xpurrod rept avTov ™poppyow. De Boor’s fragment runs: Marias é €V 

T® devtépw doyw Néyer 6 ére lwavyyns 6 Geodoyos* Kat *TaxwBos 6 6 ddeAdos 

avrod to “lovdaiwy avynpeOnoay. 

With this testimony before us it is not easy to doubt that 
Papias made some such statement, for the suggestion of a lacuna, 
offered by Bishop Lightfoot in 1875%, is now scarcely tenable, 
though it has been lately revived by Harnack®. But if Papias 
made it, the question remains whether he made it under some 
misapprehension, or merely by way of expressing his conviction 


1 Ap. Hus. H.E. ili. 24, 6 mpeoBirns... 
Tov yépovTa. 

2 See Nolte in Th. Quartalschrift, 1862, 
p- 466. 

3 In Texte u. Untersuchungen (vy. 2, 

Pp. 1705 1888). 

4 ‘O Geoddyos, as Dr Sanday points out 
(Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, p. 251), 
““may quite well have been due to the 


fragmentist.” 

5 Supernatural Religion, p. 212: ‘‘ the 
sentence may have run in the original 
somewhat in this way, Ilamias...ddoxee 
bru Iwdvyns [wey bd Tod ‘Pwyalwy Ba- 
ciéws KaredicdcOn, *IdxwBos Oe] dd 


"Tovdalwy dvypéOn.” 


6 Chronologie, i. p. 665 f. 
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that the prophecy of Mc. x. 39 had found a literal fulfilment. 
Neither explanation is very probable in view of the early date 
of Papias. He does not, however, affirm that the brothers 
suffered at the same time: the martyrdom of John at the hand of 
the Jews might have taken place at any date before the last days 
of Jerusalem. But even if we postpone it to the year 69, and 
accept the earlier date of the Apocalypse, the book can hardly 
have come from the hand of the son of Zebedee’. 

8. Thus, if the statement of Papias is to be allowed to enter 
into our calculations, it becomes a very important factor, for it 
disposes of the Apostolic authorship of the Apocalypse*. If we 
believe it, we shall be compelled to attribute the book to an 
unknown John, who will probably be the second of the two who 
To John the 
Elder we shall then ascribe the residence in Ephesus and the 
exile to Patmos which from the time of Clement of Alexandria 
it has been usual to ascribe to John the Apostle. The Elder will 
also be, as it seems, the “disciple whom Jesus loved,” and whose 
personality is felt throughout the Johannine literature. If an 
unverifiable reference to a lost book seems too narrow a basis for 
so large a superstructure, there is still the chance of a primary 
error, a confusion between the Apostle and the Elder, which may 
have existed even in the mind of Irenaeus, and have perpetuated 
itself in the writings of his successors. On this supposition, again, 
the Apocalypse is not the work of the son of Zebedee and probably 
comes from the disciple who was not of the Twelve. 

9. But there is something to be said on the other side. 
The Synoptists have preserved some characteristic recollections of 
John the son of Zebedee, from which the reader of the Gospels 
may gain an impression of the man. He was one of the three 
who formed the inner circle of the Apostolic college, and had 


are named in the Eusebian fragment of Papias. 


1 Dr Sanday (Criticism, p. 251) writes: 
“The natural date for the extracts in 
this chapter (Hus. H.Z. iii, 39] seems to 
me to be circa 100.” 

2 Prof. Burkitt (Gospel History and 
its transmission, p. 252 ff.) adds an 
interesting confirmation of Papias’s 


statement from the place of St John’s 
Day in early Church Calendars, 

3 Unless we follow Epiphanius, who 
places the exile and the visions of the 
Apocalypse under Claudius ; see above, 
pace 
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_ shared with Peter and James opportunities which were denied to 
the other nine. He was one of the two brethren who received 
from the Lord the great name of Boanerges, a word which, what- 
ever its exact history, seems to indicate a strenuous nature’, 
It was John the son of Zebedee who confessed ‘that he forbade 
one who did not follow our Lord in the company of His disciples 
to use His name for the working of miracles. It was John and 
his brother who would have called down fire from heaven upon 
the Samaritan villages which refused to receive the Master on 
His way to Jerusalem. It was for John and his brother that 
their mother sought the nearest places to the Messiah in the 
glory of His Kingdom. In all these respects the Apocalyptist 
shews some affinity to the John of the Synoptic Gospels. He is 
a son of thunder; he calls down fire from heaven; his aversion 
to the enemies of the Christ and His Church is whole-hearted. 
The hostile Jews of Smyrna and Philadelphia are the synagogue 
of Satan; Nero, Domitian, the Empire itself so far as it adopts 
their policy, is the Beast; Rome is Babylon, the mother of the 
harlots and of the abominations of the earth. The tone of the book 
when it lashes the persecutor, the idolater, the unclean, is almost 
truculent; the Seer’s righteous wrath reaches a white heat. The 
conception of the Christ is one which might seem impossible for 
the éwisrnOt0s, though not for the son of Zebedee as he appears 
in the Synoptists. The Christ of the Apocalypse is infinitely 
majestic and august, but His predominant characteristic is un- 
bounded power, shewing itself in a just severity. As the Shepherd, 
He rules with a rod of iron; as the Lamb, He is terrible in His 
anger; as the King, He treads the winepress of the wrath of God. 
Only once or twice does the tenderness of our Lord’s compassion, 
or the intimacy of His fellowship with men make itself felt in 
this book. There are few echoes in the Apocalypse of the intense 
sympathy for the suffering and for sinners which the Gospels 
associate with the human life of our Lord. The Ascension and 
Exaltation account for the power and glory with which He is 
invested by the Apocalyptist, but they do not wholly explain the 
1 St Mark?, p. 60. 
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changed point of view; we feel that the Revelation of Jesus Christ 
has passed through a mind which has coloured it with its own 
severity, and the colouring is not unlike that which the John of 
the Synoptic Gospels might have been expected to impart. This 
fact, though far from being decisive’, may well lead us to hesitate 
before we definitely reject the attribution of the Apocalypse to 
the Apostle John. 

10. The subject must not be dismissed without an attempt 
to consider, however briefly, the literary relation between the Apo- 
calypse and the fourth Gospel. “Some of the evidence has been 
‘collected in an earlier chapter of this introduction. It appears , 
to shew that there is an affinity between the two books, extend- 
ing occasionally to minute resemblances, but counterbalanced by 


differences so profound that the doubt raised by Dionysius‘ — 


remains unsolved. 


(a) The difference of style and language has been explained as 
due in part to a “‘difference in the scope of the books’,” and in part 
to their relative dates. (i) Dr Lightfoot calls attention to the 
peculiar style of the apocalyptic passages in the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians and in 2 Peter; “we seem,” he writes, ‘to have 
stumbled on a passage out of the Hebrew prophets,” adding that 
this “explains also to a great extent the marked difference in style 
between the Revelation of St John and his other writings*.” But 
the analogy of apocalyptic passages in other books of the New 
Testament goes only a little way towards explaining the stylistic 
eccentricities of the author of the Apocalypse. Even the Lxx. 
version of the Prophets, uncouth and unintelligible as it often is, 
can shew no succession of anomalies comparable to those of the 
Revelation of St John. The argument from analogy would be 
convincing if the style of the Revelation differed from the style of 
the Gospel in the same or nearly the same degree as the apocalyptic 
passages in St Paul differ from the rest of his writings. But in the 
former case the difference is in truth not one of degree, but of kind. 
It is incredible that the writer of the Gospel could have written the 
Apocalypse without a conscious effort savouring of literary artifice. 
(ii) Is this difficulty removed if we suppose that the Apocalypse 
was written twenty or five-and-twenty years before the Gospel? 
Dr Westcott (/.c.), arguing for the priority of the Apocalypse, says 
that it is “very difficult to suppose that the language of the writer 
of the Gospel could pass at a later time in a Greek-speaking country 


1 Witness the severity of John the 2 C. xi.; see especially p. exxv ff. 
Elder in 2 Jo. iof., and the attitude of 3 Westcott, St John, p. lxxxvi. 
the Fourth Gospel towards * the Jews.” + Notes on the Epp. of St Paul, p. 72 f. 
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into the language of the Apocalypse,” but on the other hand he 
thinks that “intercourse with a Greek-speaking people would in a 
short time naturally reduce the style of the author of the Apocalypse 
to that of the author of the Gospel.” To the present writer the 
latter hypothesis is at least as difficult as the former. The writer 
of the Apocalypse may not have been either more or less of a Greek 
scholar than the writer of the Gospel; but in their general attitude 
towards the use of language they differ fundamentally. The diffe- 
rence is due to personal character rather than to relative familiarity 
‘with Greek. And when style expresses individual character it 
“undergoes little material change even in a long life of literary 
activity, especially after the age y which St John must have reached 
in A.D. 69 or 70. 

(b) The differences of thought which distinguish the two 
books have never been more successfully delineated than by 
Dr Westcott in his introduction to the Gospel of St John. Of 
these, too, he finds a sufficient explanation in the priority of the 
_Apocalypse*: ‘the differences,” in conception as in language, 

| “answer to aidarencés in situation, and are not inconsistent with 
| identity of authorship.” “Of the two books the Apocalypse is the 
\earlier. It is less developed both in thought and style...to go back 
‘from the teaching of the Gospel to that of the Apocalypse...to 
reduce the full expression of truth to its rudimentary beginnings, 
seems to involve a moral miracle.” But, even conceding the priority 
of the Apocalypse, can we explain the difference of standpoint by 
development? Is the relation of the Apocalyptic to the Evangelic 
teaching that which exists between rudimentary knowledge and 
the maturity of thought? And is it to be maintained that St John’s 
conceptions of Christian truths were still rudimentary forty years 
after the Ascension, and reached maturity only in extreme old 
age ! 


11. But how are we to explain the affinities of the two 
books—the characteristic phrases and ideas which they have in 
common? It is usual to account for these by saying that all 4 
the Johannine books proceed from the same school, the school of 
John of Ephesus, whether the Apostle or the Presbyter. Perhaps 
it is possible to advance a step further. While the Apocalypse 
definitely claims to be the work of John, no such claim is put 
forth in the Gospel; for such passages as Jo. xix. 35, xx. 30 f., do 
not assert more than that the book contains the testimony of 
John, and Jo. xxi. 24 ob tds éotwy 6 wadnTHs...0 yparpas TadTa is 
an editorial note which must not be pressed too closely. On the 
other hand early tradition explicitly states that the Gospel was 


1 Pp. lxxxvf. 2 On this question see c. ix. of this introduction. 
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written from dictation, and underwent some kind of revision at 
the hands of those who received it. 


The Muratorian fragment thus describes the genesis of the fourth 
Gospel: “quartum! euangeliorum Iohannis ex discipulis. cohor- 
tantibus condiscipulis et episcopis suis dixit: Conieiunate mihi 
hodie triduo et quid cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum nobis enar- 
remus. eadem nocte reuclatum Andreae ex apostolis ut recognos- 
centibus cunctis Iohannes suo nomine cuncta describeret.” With 
this should be compared the singular statement of a Latin prologue 
to the Gospel, printed in Wordsworth-White (WV. 7. Latine, i. 
490 f.): “hoc igitur evangelium post apocalypsin scriptum? mani- 
festum, et datum est ecclesiis in Asia a Johanne adhuc in corpore 
constituto, sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus episcopus, discipulus 
Iohannis et carus, in exotericis® suis, id est, in extremis quinque 
libris, retulit, qui hoc evangelium Johanne sub dictante con- 
scripsit’” An anonymous Greek writer in the catena of Corderius 
tells the same story: “lwavyys...rdévy ynpadéov aitod yevopevov, ws 
mapédocav npiv 6 te Eipnvatos cat EioéBuios cat adAo. muorot Kate 
duadoxnv yeyovdres toropiKol,...brnyopevoe TO edaryyéhiov TH EavTod 
panty Iara. 





The first of these statements deserves especial attention. It 
belongs to the second century, and proceeds from the Church of 
Rome, which was in frequent communication with the Churches 
of Asia Minor, and had recently been visited by Polycarp: it may 
even have originated with Polycarp. If its main points are 
true, the fourth Gospel was not written by the hand of John, 
but dictated—a word which may be interpreted with some 
laxity ; and it underwent much editorial revision (recognoscentibus | 
cunctis). In these circumstances it is possible to conceive of the 
writer of the Apocalypse being the author of the Gospel, in 
the sense of having supplied the materials from which it was. 
written. | 

12. But the question of the authorship of the Apocalypse 
must not be complicated by considerations connected with the 
still more vexed question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel, 


1 Cod. quarti. The MSS. have been Essays, p. 60, n. 5; Su = 
tacitly corrected in this extract and the thee Ae 2 lott. es de 

XG * So Cod. Toletanus; Cod. reg. Suet. 

2 This is the order usually alleged; ends: delorwsibie ese ae 
see e.g. the passages collected by Cors- Johanne recte. (The spelling of the 
sen, Monarch, Prologe, p. 801 (in T. us. MSS. has been conformed to the usual 
U. Xv. 1). orthography.) 

3 On this word see Lightfoot, Biblical 
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The issue which lies before the student of the Apocalypse is in 
fact independent of the decision at which the critics of the 
Gospel may ultimately arrive. Was the John who wrote the 
Apocalypse the Synoptic son of Zebedee? Was it John the son 
of Zebedee who lived in Asia, and was exiled to Patmos, or was it 
the mysterious Elder, who is distinguished by Papias from the 
Apostle of the same name? A fair case may be made for either 
view. On the one hand the general character of the book accords 
with what the Synoptists relate with regard to the Apostle 
John, and the main current of Christian tradition favours this 
conclusion, On the other hand, there is some uncertainty as 
to the length of the Apostle’s life, and some reason to suspect 
that the Apostle and a disciple who was not of the Twelve are 
confused in our earliest authorities. While inclining to the 
traditional view which holds that the author of the Apocalypse 
was the Apostle John, the present writer desires to keep an open 
mind upon the question. Fresh evidence may at any time be 
produced which will turn the scale in favour of the Elder. There 
are those whom this indecision will disappoint, but it is best 
frankly to confess the uncertainty which besets the present state 
~ of our knowledge. We cannot yet with safety go far beyond the 
dictum of Dionysius: 6t¢ pév ody “lwdvyns éotiv 6 radta ypadpor, 
avT® éyovTs TuatevTéov’ Totos 5é ovTOS, ddnAOV. 


XVI. 


TEXT. 





1. The following Uncial MSS. contain the Greek text of the f 
Apocalypse, or a part of it. 


&. Cod. Sinaiticus (1v.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1862. 

A. Cod, Alexandrinus (v.). Ed. E. M. Thompson, 1879. 

C. Cod. Ephraemi Parisiensis (v.). Ed. Tischendorf, 1843. 
Contains Apoc. i, I—iii. 19, V. 14—Vvii, 14, Vil. 17— §& 
viii. 5, ix. 16—x. 10, xi, 3—xill. 13, KVill. 2—xix. 5. — 

ie Cod. Porfirianus Chiavensis (1x.). Ed. Tischendorf (in 
mon. sacra ined. vi.), 1869; cf. Gregory, Prolegomena, 
p- 417. Contains Apoc. i, I—xvi. 12, Xvil, I-—xix. 21, 
XX. Q—XxXil. 6, 

Q(=B,). Cod. Vaticanus Gr. 2066, olim Basiliensis 105 (vil.). 
Ed. Tischendorf (in app. V. T. Vatic.), 1867; ef. Gregory, 
Prolegomena, p. 435. 


xs Cod. Kosinitsanus (1x.): see Scrivener-Miller, i, p. 3775 
Gregory, Vextkritik des N. T.,1., p. 96; Kenyon, Hand- 
book to the textual criticism of the NV. 7’., p. 104. Von Soden, 
Die Schriften des N. T., 1. i. p. 104, locates it at Drama. 
Not yet edited or collated. This MS. contains the whole 
of the N. T., in the order Ev. Acts Cath. Apoc. Paul. 


2. Thus at present there are available only three complete 
and two imperfect uncials of the Apocalypse. The minuscules 
also are comparatively few; while we have 1725 MSS. of the 
Gospels, 520 of the Acts and Catholic Epistles, and 619 of Paul, 
those of the Apocalypse do not reach 230% The following list 
is based on Dr C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorf and 
Textkritik. 


1 The numbers are von Soden’s (1902). 


Io. 


[11. 


12. 
13; 
14. 


15. 
16. 
E7s 


18. 


19. 
20. 


2i. 
22. 
ee 


24. 
25. 


26. 
27. 


28. 
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Maihingen, Libr. of the Prince of Ottingen-Wallerstein 
(xu. or xm.) The only MS. used by Erasmus in 1516 for 
the Apocalypse’. Rediscovered by Delitzsch in 1861: 
collated by Tregelles in 1862. 


Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 237 (x.) = Acts 10, Paul 12. 
A MS. cited by Stephen: otherwise unknown. | 
Paris, Bibl. Nat. Gr. 219 (x1.) = Acts 12, Paul 16. 
Readings cited by Laurentius Valla a. 1440.] 
Oxford, Bodl. Baroce. 3 (xi) = Acts 23, Paul 28. 


London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5537 (a.p. 1087) = Acts 25, 
Paul 31. 


London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5778 (xu.) = Acts 28, Paul 34. 
Oxford, Bodl. Misc. Gr. 74 (x1.) = Acts 30, Paul 36. 
Cambridge, Univ. Dd. ix. 69 (xv.) = Ev. 60. 

Petavius 2 = Acts 39, Paul 45, has disappeared. | 

Rome, Vat, Reg. Gr. 179 (xv.) = Acts 40, Paul 46. 

Frankfort on Oder, Lyceum (x1.) = Paul 48. 

Leicester, Libr. of the Town Council (xv.) = Ev. 69, Acts 31, 
Paul 37. 

Basle, Univ. A.N. iii. 12 (?): annexed to Cod. E of the 
Gospels, but in a later hand; contains only Apoc. 
ili. 3—iv. 8. 

Hamburg, City Libr. (xv.) = Acts 45, Paul 52. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 199 (x1.) = Ev. 35, Acts 14, 
Paul 18. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 202 (xir.) = Acts 18, Paul 22. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Coisl. Gr. 205 (x.) = Acts 17, Paul ar. 

Rome, Vat. Libr., Gr. 2080 (x. or x1.) = Ev. 175, Acts 41, 
Paul 194. 

Rome, Vallicelli D. 20 (xv.). 

Rome, Vallicelli B. 86 (x1v.) = Acts 166, Paul 204. 

Florence, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 53 (A.D. 1331) = Ev. 367, 
Acts 146, Paul 182. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 2062 (x. or x1.) = Acts 160, Paul 193. 

Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr. 171 (xv.) = Ev. 149, Acts 77, 
Paul 88. 

Oxford, Christ Ch. Wake 12 (x1. or x1.) = Ev. 506, 
Acts 199, Paul 256. 

Oxford, Christ Ch. Wake 34 (x1. or xu.) = Ev. 517, 
Acts 190, Paul 244. 

Oxford, Bodl. Baroce. 48 (xv.): ends at xvii. 5. 


1 On the text of Hrasmus see Hort, introd. to WH., § 346. 
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29. 


30. 
ais 
32. 
33- 


34: 


35: 
36. 
3L 
38. 


39: 
4o. 


Aijic 
42. 
43: 


44. 


45: 
46. 
A7- 
48. 
49. 
50. 
ae 
52. 
53: 
[54- 
55: 
56. 
57: 
538. 
59. 
[60. 
61. 
62. 


TEs 


London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5613 (a.p. 1407) = Acts 60, 
Paul 63. 

Wolfenbittel, xvi. 7 (x1v.) = Acts 69. 

London, Brit. Mus. Harl. 5678 (xv.) 

Dresden, Reg. A 124 (Xv.). 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 23 (xur.) = Ev. 218, Acts 65, Paul 57: 
wants xiii, 5—xiv. 8, xv. 7—xvii. 2, xviii. 1o—xix. 15, 
XX. 7—Xxii. 21. 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 302 (x1.) = Acts 66, Paul 67; wants 
XV. 6—XvVii. 3, XVill. 10—xix. 9, xx. 8—xxil. 21. 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 307 (XIV.). 

Vienna, Imp. Libr. suppl. Gr. 93 (x111.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 366 (xv.) = Acts 72, Paul 79. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 579 (XV.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1136 a (xIv.) = Paul 85 ; wants i. 1—3,17; 
vi. 18—xill. 11. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1160 (x11. or xiv.) = Ev. 141, Acts 75, 
Paul 86. 

Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 68 (xv.). 

Rome, Vat. Pius IT Gr. 50 (xu1.) = Acts 80, Paul 91. 

Rome, Barb. iv. 56 (x1v.). Contains Apoc. xiv. 17— 
Xvill, 20. 

Rome, Propag. L. vi. 19 (xiv.)= Ev. 180, Acts 82, 
Paul 92. 

Florence, Laur. iv. 32 (4.D. 1092) = Acts 89, Paul go. 

Venice, St Mark’s ro (xv.) = Ev. 209, Acts 95, Paul 108. 

Dresden, Reg. A 172 (x1.) = Ev. 241, Acts 104, Paul 120. 

Moscow, Syn. 380 (x11.) = Ev. 242, Acts 105, Paul rar. 

Moscow, Syn. 67 (xv.). 

Moscow, Syn. 206 (xv.). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 47 (a.D. 1364) = Ev. 18, Acts 113, Paul 132. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 56 (xu.) = Acts 51, Paul 133. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 59 (xv.) = Acts 116, Paul 136. 

Vacant. | 

Paris, Nat. Gr. ror (x.) = Acts 118, Paul 138. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. ro2 (x1il. or xIv.) = Acts 119, Paul 139. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 124 (xvi.) = Ev. 296, Acts 124, Paul 149. 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 19 (xv. or xvL.). 

Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 99 (xv. or xv1.). 

Vacant. | 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 491 (xl. or xIV.); contains i. I—xxii. 8, 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 239 (A.D. 1422). 


92. 


oo: 


94- 


95. 


a. 
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Paris, Nat. Gr. 241 (XVI). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 224 (x1.) = Paul 159. 

Moscow, Univ. 25 (xu.); contains xvi. 20—xxii. 21, 

Vacant. | 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1743 (A.D. 1301). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1904 (XI. or x11.). Contains Apoc. i: 1r— 
li, 20, lll. 16—Vi. 9, Vil. 17—ix. 5, xxi. 18—xxii. 21. 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. 258 (xiv.) = Acts 161, Paul 198; a 
Graeco-Latin text. Wants xviii. 22—xxii. 21. 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. 66 (x1v.) = Ev. 386, Acts 151, Paul 199. 

Vacant. | 

Rome, Chigi R. iv. 8 (xv1.). 

Rome, Corsini 41 E. 37 (Xxv.). 

Venice, St Mark’s 546 (x1.) = Acts 140, Paul 215. 

Florence, Laur. iv. 30 (x.) = Acts 86, Paul 96. 

Vacant ; = 75.| 

Florence, Laur. vii. 9 (XvI.). 

Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 176 (xv.) = Paul 197. 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 656 (xIv.). 

Munich, Reg. Gr. 248 (xv1.). 

Munich, Reg. Gr. 544 (XxIv.). 

Munich, Reg. Gr. 23 (XvI.). 

Munich, Reg. 211 (x1.) = Acts 179, Paul 128. 

Turin, Univ. B. v. 8 (302) (xt1.) = Ev. 339, Acts 135, 
Paul 170. 

Florence, Riccardi 84 (xv.) = Ev. 368, Acts 150. 

Jerusalem, Holy Sep. 9 (x111.) = Acts 184, Paul 232. 

St Saba ro (xiv.) = Ev. 462, Acts 187, Paul 235. 

Berlin, Reg. Phillipps 1461 (xiv. and xv.) = Acts 178, 
Paul 242; wants xiv. 4—14, xxi. 12—xxli. 21. 

Venice, St Mark’s 5 (xv.) = Ev. 205, Acts 93, Paul 106. 

St Saba 20 (x11) = Ev. 466, Acts 189, Paul 237. 

Dresden, Reg. A. 95 (Xl). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1209 (xv.) = Paul 293 [the supplement of 
Cod. B, to be found in Vercellone and Cozza’s edition 
(1868), and in the recent photographic reproduction of 
the Vatican Codex (N. T.)]. 

Dublin, Trin. A. 4. 21 (xvi.) = Ev. 61, Acts 34, Paul 
40. 

London, Lambeth 1186 (x1.) = Paul 290; wants xiv. 16— 
XV, 45 Kix, 4—xxil. 21. 

London, Brit. Mus. Add. 11837 (a.p. 1357) = Ev. 201, 
Acts 91, Paul 104. 

Parham, Curzon 82. 17 (XI. or XI), 


CXC 


96. 
97° 


98. 


- 99. 


100. 
Tot. 
Io2. 


103. 


104. 
105. 


106. 


TO7. 
I08. 


109. 


Ito. 


IRE, 
ats 
113. 
II4. 


125. 


116, 
II]. 
118. 
TIO. 
120. 


I2i. 


122. 


123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 


TEXT 


Parham, Curzon 93. 28 ? (XIv.). 


London, Brit. Mus. Add. 17469 (xiv.) = Ev. 498, Acts 198, 
Paul 255. 


Oxford, Bodl. Canon. gr. 34 (A.D. 1515) = Ev. 522, 
Acts 200, Paul 257; wants il. 11—23. 

Naples, Nat. ii. Aa. 7 (xuI.) = Acts 83, Paul 93. 

Naples, Nat. ii. Aa. 10 (XIV. or Xv.). 

Petersburg, Muralt 129 (xv.). 

Paris, Nat. Armen. 9 (XI.) = Acts 301, Paul 259; wants 
xix. 16—xxil 21. 

Ferrara, Univ. 188 NA. 7 (a.D. 1334) = Ev. 582, Acts 206, 
Paul 262. 


St Saba 20 (x1.) = Acts 243, Paul 287. 

Athens, Nat. (43), Sakk. 94 (xu.) = Acts 307, Paul 469; 
Ap. xxi. 27—xxii. 21 in a later hand. 

Zittau, Town Libr. A. 1 (xv.) = Ev. 664, Acts 253, 
Paul 303. 

Cheltenham, 7682 (x1.) = Ev. 680, Acts 255, Paul 305. 

Highgate, Burdett-Coutts ii. 4 (x1.) = Ev. 699, Acts 256, 
Paul 306. 


Venice, St Mark’s 6 (xv. or xvi.) = Ev. 206, Acts 94, 
Paul 107. 


Athens, Nat. th. 12, Sakk. 150 (x1mL. or xtv.) = Ev. 757, 
Acts 260, Paul 309. 


Athens, Nat. 67™, Sakk. 107 (x11.) = Ev. 792. 
Athens, Mamouka (xu1.) = Ev. 808, Acts 265, Paul 314. 
Grottaferrata A’. a’. 1 (xiv.) = Ev. 824, Acts 267, Paul 316. 


Rome, Vat. Gr. 1882 (xiv.) = Ev. 866. Contains Apoc. 
vi. 17—xill. 2 in Greek and Latin. 


Rome, Vat. Reg. Gr. 6 (a.D. 1454) = Ev. 886, Acts 268, 
Paul 317. 

Athos, Greg. 3 (a.D. 1116) = Ev. 922, Acts 270, Paul 320. 

Athos, Esphigm. 186 (xiv.) = Ev. 986, Acts 277, Paul 326. 

Athos, Laur. (x1v.) = Ey. 1072, Acts 284, Paul 333. 

Athos, Laur. (x1v.) = Ev. 1075, Acts 286, Paul 334. 

Athos, Panteleem. xxix. (xiv.)= Ev. 1094, Acts 287, 
Paul 335. 

Paris, Nat. Coisl. 224 (x1.)= Acts 250, Paul 299. 

Athens, Nat. th. 217, Sakk. 490 (xtv.) = Acts 251, Paul 301: 

Paris, Nat. Suppl. Gr. 159 (x1v.) = Ev. 743, Acts 250. 

Athens, Nat. (64), Sakk. 91 (xu.) = Acts 309, Paul 300; 


wants xvili. 22—xxii. 21. 
Escurial, W. iii. 6 (x1.) = Acts 235. 
Escurial, W. iii. 18 (x.) = Acts 236. 


Temciade dd \ehaiensiandeantiiedsicetaantey 


raj. 
128. 
129. 


130. 
Ei. 
132. 
133. 
134. 
135. 
136. 
137. 
138. 
139. 
140. 
I4I. 
142. 
143. 
I44. 
145. 
146. 
I47- 
148. 
149. 
150. 
151. 
152. 
153: 
154. 
155. 
156. 


157: 
158. 


159- 


160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 


THR CXC 


Lesbos, tod Nepdvos 55 (IX. or X.) = Acts 323, Paul 429. 

Venice, St Mark’s ii. 114 (A.D. 1069) = Acts 332, Paul 434. 

Linképing, Dioc. Libr. 14. 35 (x. or x1.) = Acts 334, 
Paul 436. 

Athos, Iveron 25 (x1.) = Acts 359, Paul 452 [see p. cxevi.]. 

Athos, Iveron 60 (x1m.) = Acts 362, Paul 455. 

Athos, Paul 2 (1x.) = Acts 374, Paul 463. 

Chalcis, schol. 26 (x.) = Acts 384, Paul 355. 

Chalcis, schol. 96 (xu1.) = Acts 386, Paul 357. 

Sinai, 279 (xv.) = Acts 399, Paul 367 ; contains i. i—xiii. 8, 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 69 (A.D. 1507). 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 163 (xv.). 

Vienna, Imp. Gr. th. 220 (xv.). 

Paris, Nat. Gr. 240 (A.D. 1543). 

Paris, Nat. Coisl. Gr. 256 (XI. or XII.). 

Athens, t7s Bovdjs (XVI.). 

Escurial, T. ili. 17 (x.). 

Escurial, X. ii, 6 (A.D, 1107). 

Madrid, O. 19, no. 7 (XVI.). 

Florence, Laur. vii. 29 (XVI.) ; contains i. I—vii. 5. 

Messina, Univ. 99 (x11). 

Modena, Este iii. E. 1 (xv. or XvV1.). 

Modena, Este iii, F. 12 (xv.). 

Rome, Angel, A. 4. 1 (XIV. or XV.). 

Rome, Angel. B. 5. 15 (Xv.). 

Rome, Chigi R.V. 33 (xXIv.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 370 (XI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 542 (A.D. 1331). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1190 (XV.. or XVI.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 1426 (x11). 


Milan, Ambr. H. 104. sup. (4.D. 1434) = Acts 139, 
Paul 174. 


Rome, Vat. Gr. 1976 (xv1.). 

Rome, Vat. Gr. 2129 (XVI.). 

Rome, Vat. Ottob, Gr. 154 (Xv.). 
Rome, Vat. Ottob. Gr. 283 (A.D. 1574). 
Rome, Vat. Palat. Gr. 346 (Xv.). 
Venice, St Mark’s i. 40 (xv1.). 

Venice, St Mark’s ii. 54 (xv. or XVI.). 
Athos, Anna rr (A.D. 1356). 

Athos, Vatoped. go. 


excell 


166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
17. 
£72. 
173. 
174. 
£75. 
176. 
i le 
178. 
170. 
180. 


TOL. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 


187. 
188. 


189. 
190. 
IgI. 
192. 
193- 
194. 


I95- 


TEXT 


Athos, Vatoped. 90 (2) (1). n, 
Athos, Dionys. 163 (A.D. 1622) = Evst. 642, Apost. 170. 
Athos, Docheiar. 81 (A.D. 1798). 

Athos, Iveron 34 (XIV.). 

Athos, Iveron 379 (x.). 

Athos, Iveron 546 (XIVv.). 

Athos, Iveron 594 (XVII..). 

Athos, Iveron 605 (A.D. 1601). 

Athos, Iveron 644 (A.D. 1685). 

Athos, Iveron 661 (A.D. 1562). 

Athos, Konstamon. 29 (XvVI.). 

Athos, Konstamon, 107 (XII). 

Patmos, St John 12 (xiv.) = Apost. 161. 

Patmos, St John 64 (xm.). 


Florence, Laur. Conv. Soppr. 150 (x11.)=Acts 149, Paul 349: 
Graeco-Latin. 


London, Brit. Mus. Add. 28816 (4.p. 1111) = Acts 205, 
Paul 477. 


Dresden, Reg. A. 187 (XVI.). 

Saloniki, €AAqvixod yupvaciov 10 (X.) = Apost. 163. 

Leyden, Univ. Isaac Voss Gr. 48 (A.D. 1560). 

Cambridge, Univ. (x1. or xu.) = Ev. 1277, Acts 418, 
Paul 484. 

Athos, Pantocr. 44 (x.); contains xii. 4—xxii. 21 [see 
p. exevi. |. 

[Greg. 495.| Jerusalem, Patr. 38 (x1.) = Acts (Paul) 495. 

[Greg. 500.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 665 (x1.)= Acts (Paul) 
500. 

[Greg. 501.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba 676 (xi1.) = Acts (Paul) 
5ol. : 

[Greg. 504.] Jerusalem, Patr. Staur. 57 (xil.—x111.) = 
Acts 504, Evl. 991 b. 

[Greg. 506.] Constantinople, Holy Sep. 303. 2 (xiv.). 

[Greg. 511.] Athens, Nat. Sakk. 142 (xv.). 

[Greg. 1328.] Jerusalem, Patr. Saba ror (xiv.) = Ev. 1328. 

[Greg. 1380.] Athos, Greg. 3 (A.D. 1112) = Ey. (Acts, Paul) 
1380. 


ee, 384,] Andros, Tlavaxpdévrov 13 (XI.) = Ev. (Acts, 
aul) 1384. 


Von Soden (Die Schriften des N.T. 1. i. p. 289) raises the 
number of Apocalypse MSS. to 229, of which 223 are cursives. 


ao 


TEXT excill 


Of the cursive texts, so far as they are known, the following 
are perhaps specially noteworthy: 1, 6, 7, 12, 14, 31, 36, 38, 91, 
92, 93, 95, 130, 152,170, 186. An appreciation of the available 
uncials is given by Dr Hort in his introduction to The N.T. in 
the original Greek, § 344. 

3. The ancient Versions of the Apocalypse are as follows: 


I. Latin (latt.). 


(2) Old Latin fiat’)? 


Cod. Holmiensis (x1u1.), known as Gigas, from its size; a 


h (or 


Bohemian MS. now at Stockholm. Ed. Belsheim, 1878. 
The text of the Apocalypse is “late European (WEL, 

Intr. § 116); “scheint italienischer Art zu sein” (Gregory, 
Tk. p. 628). 

reg). Cod. Floriacensis (vit.), eas at Fleury, now 
at Paris. Ed. Berger, 1889. Offers, according to WH.., 
l.c., ‘a purely African text.” Contains only Apoc. i. 1—24, 
viii, 7—ix. 12, Xi, 16—xii. 5, xii. 6—14, xiv. 15—-xvi. 5”. 


m. Text of the Apocalypse in the Speculum (a Pseudo- 


Prim. 


Augustinian treatise de divinis scripturis). The book is 
edited by Weihrich in the Vienna Corpus scr. eccl. lat., 
vol. xii. p. 296 ff. (1887). The fragments of the N. T. 
text are collected by Belsheim (1899). Hort (Gregory, 
Tk. p. 606) was disposed to regard the N. T. text of the 
Speculum as Spanish, or a recension parallel to the European 
text. 

Text of the Apocalypse in the commentary of Primasius 
(v1.). Ed. Haussleiter, 1891 (in Zahn’s Forschungen, Iv.). 


(B) Vulgate (lat**), 


am. Cod. Amiatinus (c. A.D. 700). 
demid. Cod. Demidovianus (XII.). 
fuld. Cod. Fuldensis (v1.). 

harl. Cod. Harleianus (1x.). 
lipss.4>% Codd. Lipsienses (xiv., xv.). 
tol. Cod. Toletanus (vi11.). 


vg.(¢ Edition of the Vulgate issued by Clement VIII. in 


1592 (Vercellone, Biblia sacra vulgatae editionis Srati V. et 
Clementis VITI. iussu recognita atque edita. Romae, 1861). 


II. Syriac (syrr). 


(a) Supplement to the Vulgate Syriac or Peshitta (syr., Gwynn’s 


>). Ed. Leusden and Schaaf, Leyden 1708, 1717. The 
canon of the true Peshitta did not contain the Apocalypse 
(above, p. exv.), and the version of this book printed in 
Schaaf’s edition and originally published by De Dieu in 


1 On the Old Latin version (or ver- 2—12, xi. 18—Xil. 11, XV. 4—xvi. 5 is 
sions) of the Apocalypse see H. Linke, given in J.T7.S. viii. 29 (Oct. 1906), 
Studien zur Itala, i. ; Breslau, 1889. p- 96 ff., but it adds little of importance 


2A fresh reading of'h in Apoc. ix, for our purpose. 


Ss. R. 


XclV TE 


1629 is that of Thomas of Harkel (a.p. 616), as has been 
placed beyond doubt by notes appended to a Florentine MS.* 

(8) A version printed in 1897 by Dr Gwynn’, Regius Professor 
of Divinity in the University of Dublin (syr*”-, Gwynn’s 8), 
from a MS, (xu1.) in the library of the Earl of Crawford and 
Balcarres. As Dr Gwynn shews’, syr®¥: is prior to sy7., — 
and is probably “the work of Polycarpus, and belongs to 
his version of the whole New Testament into Syriac, the 
Philoxenian proper of A.D. 508.” 

Thus our extant Syriac texts of the Apocalypse corre- 
spond in character with the Philoxenian and Harkleian 
versions respectively. The book was not included in the — 
canon of the Peshitta. 





III. Armenian (arm). 


On the editions of the Armenian N. T. see S¢ Mark, p. ci. 
Zohrab held that the Apocalypse was not translated into Armenian — 
before the eighth century, and Goussen (Studia theologica, ii.), while 
printing a version of the Apocalypse which he calls antiquissima — 
and regards as based on a copy of extraordinary age (merae vetus- 
tatis exemplar habwisse videtur fontem), pronounces the ordinary 
Armenian Apocalypse to be a work of cent. x11.4 

Since the publication of the first edition of this commentary, 
Mr F. C. Conybeare has issued his promised edition of the Armenian 
Apocalypse, under the auspices of the Text and Translation Society. 
Besides the Armenian text and an English translation the book 
contains a critical introduction, in which Mr Conybeare shews (1) 
that the Apocalypse was admitted into the Armenian canon through ~ 
the influence of Nerses of Lambron in the twelfth century ; and (2) 
that Nerses produced a recension in which he revised an older 
version traceable to the first years of the fifth century. Mr Conybeare 
has used four MSS. which give pre-Nersesian texts, viz., a Bodleian 
MS. dated a.p. 1307 (1), a British Museum MS. (2), a MS. of the 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris (3), and a Jerusalem MS. dated 
A.D. 1191 (4). His collations have been employed in this edition to 
correct and, to some extent, supplement Tischendorf’s references to 
the Armenian version. 


titty UE ee” ~ omeys pe 


IV. Lgyptian (aegg). 

(2) Memphitic or Bohairic (me). Ed. D. Wilkins, 1717; 
G. Horner, 1898—1905. Mr Horner prints the text of 
the Apocalypse from the Curzon MS. 128, with the variants 
of ten other MSS. In the present edition of this com- 
mentary the readings of me have been corrected with 
the help of Mr Horner’s translation of his text. 

(8) Thebaic or Sahidic (the). Large fragments of the Sahidic 
Apocalypse are known to have survived, including ce. i. 


1 See a paper contributed to Herma- memoir in the Transactions of the 
_ thena (X., no. xxiv., 1898) by DrGwynn, Royal Irish Academy for 1891. 
to whose kindness I owe this information. ° Gwynn, Apocalypse, pp. xciii., xevii. 
2 His edition was preceded by. a * Gregory, Tk. ii. p. 368. 


THT , CXCV 


13—ix. 21, X. 6—xvi, 18, xvii, 2—xviii, 2, xviii. 1223; 
XVill, 25—Xix. 2, xix. 7—xxi. 9, xxi. 25—-xxii. 21’. Some 
of these have been collected by Amélineau (Zeitechrift We 
Aeg. Sprache, xxvi. 1888), and Goussen (Apocalypsis S. 
Iohannis Apostoli, Leipzig, 1895) 

The. Apocalypse seems to have formed no part of the original 
Bohairic or Sahidic N, T., or at any rate it was held to be of 
inferior authority ; for with few exceptions it is written separately 
from the rest of the N. T., and it is not represented in the Copto- 
arabic vocabularies®. 


V. Ethiopie (aeth). 
Roman edition, 1548—9. Ed. Platt, 1826—1830 (1874). Cf. 
Dr Charles in Hastings, D. B. Lop. 7OR 
VI. Arabic (ar). 
Ed. Erpe, Leyden, 1616; Paris polyglott, 1645; Roman edition 
of 1703. Cf. Prof. Burkitt in Hastings, D. B.i. p. 136 ff. 


The Arabic versions of the Apocalypse are said to “‘vary greatly,” 
and to shew the influence of the Coptic and Syriac’. 


In their L’ Apocalypse en Francais, MM. Paul Meyer and Delisle 
have printed a twelfth century version of which the earliest MSS. 
are written in the Anglo-Norman dialect. English versions of the 
French Apocalypse were current in the fourteenth century, and on 
one of these the later Wycliffite version was based. An interesting 
account of the early English Apocalypse is given by Miss A. C. Paues, 
late Fellow of Newnham College, Ph. D., Upsala, in her degree 
thesis: A fourteenth century English Biblical Version (Cambridge, 
1902). Miss Paues, to whom this information is due, is preparing 
for publication a fuller description of these versions. 

4. The patristic evidence for the text of the Apocalypse, if not 
so extensive as in the case of some of the other books of the New 
Testament, is both early and important. The book is cited, 
sometimes in large contexts, by Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Origen, and 
Methodius, and, among Latin fathers of the Ante-Nicene period, by 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. But the most important witness 
under this head is Primasius, whose commentary retains its original 
text, and has secured for the Apocalypse “the unique advantage 
of having been preserved in a Latin text at once continuous and 


purely African®.” The African text of Tyconius also is repre- 
1 This information is due to the kind- 8 Scrivener-Miller, ii. p. 123; Gregory, 


ness of Mr Horner. Cf. Gregory, pro-  prolegg. 861, 864, Th, ii. PP. 531, 5343 
legg. p. 865; Tk. ii. p. 337. Aspecimen Horner, iii. p. x. See above, p. cxvii. 


of a British Museum fragment is given 2 Burkitt, l.c. Scrivener- Miller, ii. 
by Dr Kenyon (p. 160). Pp. 162) f. ; Gregory, pr olegg. p. 929 f. 
2 F. Robinson in Hastings, D. B., p. 5 Hort (introduction to WH., § 117). 


669; Gregory, Tk. ii. p. 537. 
2 
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sented, probably with fair accuracy, in the pseudo-Augustinian 
homilies! which embody much of his commentary. On the com- 
mentary of Victorinus some doubt still rests, and his text, as printed, 
In the MSS. of the commentary 


of Andreas the Greek text of the Apocalypse varies considerably? ; 


is largely Vulgate in character. 


its evidence has been used in the apparatus of this edition only 
where the MSS. agree. 

5. The grouping of the authorities for the text of the 
Apocalypse is a task of more than ordinary difficulty, for, as 
Dr Hort remarks, “historical landmarks are obscure, and familiar 
documents assume a new position®.” 
was written, much has been done to bring the problem nearer to 


a solution, and the student of the text will find help in various 


directions from the following writers: 
Apokalypse (in Teate wnd Untersuchungen Vu. 1, 1891); Bousset, 
Zur Teatkritik der Apokalypse (in T. u. U. Xi. 4, 1894); Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung Johanms, 1896; Haussleiter, Die lateinische A pokalypse 
der alten afrikanischen Kirche (in Zahn’s Forschungen 1v., 1891); 
Gwynn, The Apocalypse of St John, in a Syriac Version (1897). 

The text of the present edition will be found to differ only in 
a few places‘ from that of Westcott and Hort, although the editor 
has held himself free in each case to follow to the best of his own 
judgement the leading of the evidence. In the apparatus he has 
used the materials collected in Tischendorf’s editio octava critica 
maior (1872), as amended in Gregory’s prolegomena ili. (1894), 
and he has added to them the evidence of Dr Gwynn’s Syriac, 
and of two early. Athos minuscules (130, 186°), which were 
kindly photographed for his use by Professor Lake, of Oxford 
and Leyden. It is hoped that an apparatus thus constructed, though 
far from complete, will be sufficient to provide the student of the 
Apocalypse with opportunities of testing for himself the principles 
of criticism which the works enumerated above will suggest. 


1 Migne P. L.xxxy. Cf. the citations discussed in the commentary. 


Since Dr Hort’s Introduction — 


Weiss, Die Johannes- — 





in the Regulae of Tyconius (ed. Bur- 
kitt, pp. 3, 50, 59, 60 f., 71, 82). 

2 For those used by Tischendorf see 
Gregory prolegg. p. 1160. 

3 Introduction to WH., § 344 

4 The more important of these are 


5 Pp. 1298—1302. 

6 On these MSS. see Lambros, Cata- 
logue of Hg Greek MSS. on Mt Athos, i. 
p.97, 1. p. 3. It may be added that a 
fresh collation has been made of cod. 
A, from the London photograph. 
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COMMENTARIES’. 


The literature of the Apocalypse is immense, but it is un- 
equally distributed in regard both to time and to place of origin. 
From the Greek-speaking East, which produced the book, no 
exposition has reached us which is earlier than the sixth century, 
and none of any importance which is later than the tenth. The 
West, on the other hand, began to comment upon St John’s 
prophecy in the time of Diocletian, and has occupied itself with 
Apocalyptic problems from the days of Irenaeus to our own. 

The following list is fairly complete so far as regards the 
patristic period, but from the age of Charlemagne to the end of 
the Middle Ages it has been thought sufficient to notice the more 
important commentaries. Since the invention of printing the 
output of books upon the Apocalypse has steadily increased, and. 
a bare enumeration of them would occupy more space than we 
can afford. Only those have been mentioned which possess some 
permanent value, or may be regarded as representative of the 


several schools of Apocalyptic interpretation. 


A. Greek commentaries. 


Mexito, Bishop of Sardis, who flourished under Marcus 


Aurelius, wrote, according to 


1 For a detailed account of commen- 
taries on the Apocalypse see Liicke, 
Versuch einer vollstindigen Hinleitung 
in die Offenbarung des Iohannes (Bonn, 
1852), pp. 951—1070; and Bousset, Die 
Offenbarung LIohannis neu bearbeitet 
(Gottingen, 1896), pp. 51—141. Liicke 
refers to Stosch, Catalogus rariorum in 
Apoc. Ioannis commentariorum, a book 


Eusebius, H.H. iv, 26, wept rod 


which I have not been able to consult. 
Elliott (Horae Apocalypticae, iv. pp. 275 
—-528) is especially full on the post- 
Reformation period, but must be used 
with caution; his zeal for the anti- 
papal interpretation leads him at times 
to do scant justice to writers, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, who take 
another view. 


exevlil COMMENTARIES 


SiaBdrov Kal THs droxadvpews “lwavvov—probably a treatise on the 
Devil in which certain passages in the Apocalypse (e.g. cc. xii., Xx.) 
came under discussion. A fragment of this work may survive’ in 
Origen, in Ps. iii, tit.: Meditrwv yotv 6 & tH “Aoia gyolv abrov 
[sc. rév "ABeooadop] elvar rérov tod diaBdAov éravactavTos 
TH Xpeorod Bacudrela, xal rovrov pdvov prvyoels odk érekepyacato 
tov rorov. On a Pseudo-Melito super Apocalypsin see Harnack, 
Gesch. 1. p. 254. 

Irenazus (ii). A MS. found at Altenberg by Marténe and. 
Durand? bore the title Herenet Lugdunensis episcopi in Apocalypsin, 
but it proved to contain extracts from later writers as well as 
from Irenaeus. The statement of Jerome, de wirr. tllustr. il. 9, 
“ Apocalypsin, quam interpretantur Iustinus martyr et Hirenaeus,” 
is satisfied by the expositions of certain Apocalyptic passages which 
are found in their works (cf. Harnack, Gesch. i. p. 272). 

Hippotytus (ii—iii.). Jerome (op. cit. 61) says of this profuse 
writer: “scripsit nonnullos in scripturas commentarios, e quibus 
haec repperi...De Apocalypsi.” The exact title of this work is given 
on the back of the Chair as yrrep Toy Kata IWaNHN elya]rreAloy Kal 
aTroKkadyyewc, on which Lightfoot (Clement ii. p. 374; ef. p. 420) 
remarks: ‘from the preposition (vrép, not epi), and from the 
association of the two words together, it is a safe inference that 
this was an apologetic work directed against those persons who 
objected to both works alike,” i.e. the so-called Alogi. Harnack, 
on the other hand, writes (@esch. ii. p. 642): “De Apocalypsi ist 
wahrscheinlich...als besonderes Werk zu betrachten...welches wahr- 
scheinlich auch Andreas fiir seinen Commentar benutzt hat (zu c. 13. 
1 und 17. I0).” 

Cuement of Alexandria (ii.—iii.), according to Eusebius, H.Z. vi. 
14, commented in his ‘Yzoruricets on all the canonical books not 
excepting the antilegomena’. 

ORIGEN (ili.), it is known, intended to expound the Apocalypse ; 
cf. on Matt. § 49 (Lommatzsch): ‘omnia haec exponere singillatim 
..non est temporis huius; exponentur autem tempore suo in 
Revelatione Ioannis...horum autem principales expositiones atque 
probationes oportet fieri cum ipse liber propositus fuerit nobis ad 
exponendum.” But the commentary on Matthew was probably one 
of his later works, belonging to his sixtieth year (A.D. 2464), and, as 
his death followed in 253, it must be feared that he did not succeed 
in reaching the Apocalypse; certainly no fragments of homilies or 
a commentary on that book from his pen have been produced. 

OxcumENIUS (vi.), Bishop of Tricca in Thessaly. A complete 
commentary under this name has been discovered in a Messina MS. 
(cod. 8. Salvatore 99, xii.)® by Dr F. Diekamp, who described it in 


} Harnack, Geschichte, i. p. 248. DiGeBy Wee pestle 
2 See their Voyages Litteratres, ii. 5 The work is also found, but in a 
p. 260, cited by Harnack, Gesch. i. shorter form, in a Turin MS. (cod. gr. 


p. 264. 84) and the Roman MSS. Vat. gr. 1426, 
3 Cf. Zahn, Forschungen, iii. p. 154 ff. Ottob. gr. 126—8. 
* Westcott in Smith and Wace’s 
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COMMENTARIES: CXclx 
the Berlin Sttzungsberichte der kin. preuss. Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften for 1gor (p. 1046 ff. The commentary is entitled ‘Eppy- 
vela THs "Aroxadvvews TOU Deoreciov Kat evayyehictod Kal Peoroyou 
*lwdvvov 7) ovyypadpeioa rapa Oixovpeviov. It claims to have been 
written more than 500 years after the Apocalypse (cf. i. 2 437 
mAciotou Sedpaunkdtos yxpovov...érdv mAcdvwv 7 TevTakociwv), but 
there are indications which mark the work as not much if at all 
laterthan a.D.600. The discoverer proceeds to shew that Oecumenius 
has been used by Andreas, and must therefore in future take 
precedence of him and stand first in the short list of extant Greek 
commentators upon the Apocalypse. 

ANDREAS’, metropolitan of Cappadocian Caesarea has left us 
a “Eppnveia cis tv “Aroxédufw which may be assigned to the 
second half of the sixth century. He quotes patristic authorities 
from Papias to Cyril of Alexandria, and refers (on xx. 7 f.) to the 
invasion of the Empire by barbaric hordes é Kadodpev Ovviixd, and 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, who is styled 6 paxdpios. While the 
work of Andreas takes account of earlier writers and occasionally 
quotes them, yet, as the preface leads the reader to expect, it is in 
no sense a catena, but an independent effort to interpret the book. 
The interpretation is on Origenistic lines, but though it allegorizes 
to some extent, an attempt is made from time to time to find his- 
torical fulfilments of the Apocalyptic visions. Such a work naturally 
attracted attention in the Greek-speaking East, and from the ninth 
century onwards the commentary of Andreas was widely tran- 
scribed: nearly a third of the known minuscule MSS. of the 
Apocalypse contain it, viz. codd. 1, 18, 21, 35, 36, 43, 49, 59, 62, 
63, 67, 68, 7Oa, 72, 73, 77,-79) 79 a, 80, 81, LOO MMLO 123) 12 Osea. 
138, 139, 144, 145, 147, 148, 149, I51, 152, 153, 157, 158, 159, 160, 
TO%, 103, 164, 167, 168, 169,/170,°171, 274; 175>.179; 184, 186°, 
192, and seven more which have not received a number. 

The editio princeps of Andreas is that of Sylburg (1596). The 
commentary was also printed in the Bibliothecae Patrum of 1589, 
1618, 1644 and 16774; in the present volume it is quoted from 
Migne, P. G. evi. 

ARETHAS, a successor of Andreas in the see of Caesarea (ix.—x.), 
occupied himself with a compilation in which his predecessor holds 
a large place; the title is SvAdoyn eEnynoews ex dSiaddpwv ayiwv 
avépav, or, according to another MS., ’Ex tdv ’Avépéa...rerovypevwr 
ctvoyis oxXoAiKy, maparebeioa vd ’ApéOa. His date is now given as 
c. A.D. goo’. 


1] owe this reference to Mr C. H. 
Turner’s article Patristic Commentaries, 
in Hastings’ D.B. v. p. 523. 

2 On Andreas (Andrew) of Caesarea 
see Fabricius-Harles, viii. p. 606 ff. ; 
Smith and Wace, D.C.B. i. p. 1548.5 
Herzog-Hauck, i. p. 514 ff. ; Bousset, 
Die Offenbarung, p. 68f.; Gregory, pro- 
legg. Pp. 1159; von Soden, pp. 284 ff., 
702 f. 


3 Of this MS. a photograph is shewn 
opposite. Cod. 186 = Athos, Pantocra. 
tor 44, was photographed for the writer 
by Mr (now Professor) Lake in 1go1-2, 
and a collation of its text of the Apoca- 
lypse has been made for this edition, 

4 Ittig, De bibliothecis et catenis pa- 
trum, pp. 52, 109, 426, 492. 

5 See Harnack in 7’, uw, U.i.1, pp. 39ff., 
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Arethas is printed in the Cologne and Lyons Bibliothecae Patrum’, 
in Cramer’s Catena, viii. pp. 181—496, and in Migne P. G. evi.; the 
quotations in the notes of this volume are from Migne. A critical 
edition of Andreas and Arethas is still a desideratum. 

Besides the commentary of Andreas and the compilation of 
Arethas we have in print (Cramer, vill. pp. 497—58z2, from MS. 
Coisl. 224, f. 333 v., sqq.) a briefer exposition of which Diekamp 
truly says that it is “nichts Anderes als der etwas verkiirzte Com- 
mentar des Andreas?.” Cramer himself represents it as Oecume- 
nian (ib. p. vi.), for what reason it does not appear; Montfaucon 
(Biblioth. Coislin., p. 275) mentions no name in connexion with it, 
though Oecumenius is named in the heading to the previous item 


(p. 33° V.)- 


B. Syriac commentaries. 





“The chief Nestorian commentator, Isho‘-dad of Merw (fl. a.p. 
850), covers both Testaments in his exegetical works, but passes 
over the four shorter Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse, which 
were not included in the canon of the Peshitta. The Jacobite 
Barhebraeus (7 A.D. 1286) in his Ausar Razé has the same range 
and the same exceptions as Isho“dad. The known Syriac commen- 
taries on the Apocalypse seem to be no more than three, and they 
are unpublished. (1) An anonymous commentary of unknown 
date accompanies the text in Brit. Mus. Add. 17127; an extract 
from the comment on «. ili. is given in Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac 
MSS., part il.-p. 1020 f. (2) The second commentary is that of 
Jacos (Dionysius) BarsauiBI (+ A.D. 1171), preserved in Brit. Mus. 
Rich. 7185 ; extracts are given by Dr Gwynn in Hermathena vi., vii. 
(3) The third is found in Cambr. Univ. Lib. Add. 1970, a Nestorian 
MS. of the eighteenth century. An extract from it is given in the 
Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in the Library of the University of 
Cambridge, vol. i. p. 44 f It is apparently a recent production, 
not much earlier in date than the MS.°” 


C. Latin commentaries from the third century to the sixteenth. 


Victrorinus, Bishop‘ of Pettau, in Pannonia (iii.)°. Of this earliest 
of Latin interpreters of the Apocalypse Jerome, himself a Pan- 
nonian, writes (de virr, ill. 74): “ Victorinus, Pitabionensis episco- 
pus, non aeque Latine ut Graece noverat. unde opera eius grandia 
sensibus viliora videntur compositione verborum. sunt autem haec: 
commentarii in Genesim, in Exodum...in Apocalypsim JIohannis.” 
Elsewhere he says of Victorinus (ep. 58): “quod intellegit eloqui 
non potest,” and again (ep. 70): “licet desit eruditio, non tamen 


deest eruditionis voluntas.” According to the same authority, 
* Tttig, op. cit. pp. 438, 504. * “Ex oratore episcopus,”’ according 
* Similarly Bousset, Comm. p. 7o. to Cassiodorius (De inst. div. libr. 5). 
3 IT owe this account of the Syriac ° On Victorinus and his commentary 


commentaries on the Apocalypse to the on the Apocalypse see Harnack, Gesch. 
kindness of my colleague, Dr W. Emery i. p. 371 ff., and Kattenbusch, Der 
Barnes, Hulsean Professor of Divinity, Apost. Symbol, p. 212. oo 
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Victorinus was a chiliast (de virr. il. 18: ‘Tertullianus...et Vic- 
torinus Pitabionensis et Lactantius hac opinione ducuntur”), and 
in his expository methods a follower of Origen (ep. 62: “taceo de 
Victorino Pitabionensi et ceteris qui Origenem in explanatione 
dumtaxat scripturarum secuti sunt”). His exact date is not 
known, but he suffered martyrdom (de virr. tl. 74: “ad extremum 
martyrio coronatus est”), probably during the last persecution—an 
epoch when the Apocalypse may well have recovered in the eyes of 
Christians much of the freshness of its original interest. 

A commentary on the Apocalypse bearing the name of Victorinus 
is extant in two forms—a shorter form printed in De la Bigne’s 
Bibliotheca Patrum, t. vi. (Paris, 1575), and a longer which appears 
in Gallandi, t. iv., and in Migne, P. Z. v. In the Zeitschrift f. 
kirchl. Wissenschaft u. kirchl. Leben for 1886 Haussleiter maintained 
that neither form represents the original work as it came from the 
pen of Victorinus. The shorter form is a revision of Victorinus by 
Jerome, who used also the commentary of Tyconius, and the longer 
is based on a later recension of the shorter. Since this theory was 
broached Haussleiter has been engaged in preparing an edition of 
Victorinus for the Vienna Corpus, and his researches have con- 
vinced him that the text presented by Cod. Vat. Ottob. Lat. 3288 a 
approaches more nearly to the original than either of the printed 
texts, and in particular that it contains the chiliastic end of the 
commentary, which Jerome removed’. In the notes of the present 
volume ‘ Victorinus’ stands for the longer form of the Jerome- 
Victorinus commentary, which is quoted from Migne’s reprint. 

Tycontus (? Tichonius, Ticonius*), African and Donatist, followed 
Victorinus after an interval of about a century; his florwit is 
usually given as c. A.D. 390. According to Gennadius of Marseilles 
he was “in Divinis litteris eruditus iuxta historiam sufficienter, in 
saecularibus non ignarus.” His exposition differed widely from his 
predecessor’s: ‘“exposuit et Apocalypsin Iohannis ex integro, nihil 
in ea carnale sed totum intellegens spiritale...mille quoque annorum 
regni in terra iustorum post resurrectionem futuri suspicionem 
tulit...neque duas in carne resurrectiones mortuorum futuras, unam 
iustorum et alteram iniustorum, sed unam et tunc semel omnium.” 

Donatist as he was, Tyconius wins high praise for his exposition 
of the Apocalypse from one who was no mean judge of the inter- 
preter’s art. Bede writes of him: ‘“[Apocalypsin] et vivaciter 
intellexit, et veridice satisque catholice disseruit, praeter ea dun- 
taxat loca in quibus suae partis...schisma defendere nisus, perse- 


1 Ittig, p. 52. It had been previously pp. 103. On Tyconius himself and his 


edited in an appendix to Theophylact 
on St Paul by Jo. Lornicerus in 1543. 

2 See Th. Litteraturblatt, Apr. 26, 
1895; and cf. J, R. Harris, in Lxpositor, 
vy. 1. p. 448, and A. Ehrard, Die altchr. 
Litteratur, von 1884-1900, i. p. 484 ff. 

3 On the spelling of this name see 
Burkitt in Texts and Studies, iii. 1. 


commentary see D.C.B. iv. 1025 ff., 
Haussleiter in Zeitschrift f. kirchl. 
Wissenschaft ete:, vii. (1886), p. 239 ff.,and 
in Zahn’s Forschungen, iv. (1891); Tr. 
Hahn, Tyconius-Studien in Bonwetsch 
and Seeberg’s Studien, vi. 2 (1900); and 
Prof. Burkitt’s edition of the Regulae, 
already named. 
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cutiones quas ipsi...pertulerunt...in eadem gloriatur Apocalypsi 

fuisse praedictas'.” That this judgement is just is shewn bythe free 

use which was made of Tyconius not only by Bede himself, but by a 
succession of Catholic writers—Primasius, Beatus, the author of 

the homilies on the Apocalypse printed in the appendix to the 
third volume of the Benedictine Augustine and in Migne, P. L. 
xxxv.?, and the commentary published by Dom Amelli in the 
Spicilegium Casinense (iii. pp. 263—331)*% The work of Tyconius 
as a whole is perhaps no longer extant, but it can be largely recon- 
structed from those Catholic expositors who followed in his steps. 

Priasivs, of Hadrumetum in Byzacena*, another African, but a 
Catholic Bishop, wrote on the Apocalypse before 543-4, when. his 
commentary is mentioned by Cassiodorius (de inst. div. libr. 9: 
“nostris quoque temporibus Apocalypsis...Primasii antistitis Afri- 
cani studio...quinque libris exposita est”). It was thus an early 
work, completed before Primasius was embroiled in the controversy 
raised in Africa by the ‘Three Chapters.’ With regard to its 
character it possesses, as Haussleiter remarks, only a secondary 
value, being largely made up of Tyconius and Augustine. Augus- 
tine is in places (e.g. in the comment on Apoc, xx.) transferred 
almost bodily to the pages of Primasius; Tyconius is a “‘ preciosa 
in stercore gemma,” which the Bishop picks out of the mire to 
adorn his pages. 

The commentary of Primasius has come down to us entire. The 
editio princeps was that of Cervicornus (Hirschhorn), Cologne, 1535. 
This was followed by editions in the Cologne, Paris, and Lyons 
bibliothecae of 1618, 1644, and 1677°; the Paris edition is followed 
generally in Migne, P. ZL. lxviii., whose reprint is quoted in the 
present volume. The African Latin text of the Apocalypse, which 
happily has been preserved in the commentary of Primasius, is cited 
from Haussleiter’s admirable edition in Zahn’s Forschungen. It is 
in this text that the value of Primasius to the modern student 
chiefly lies: see above, p. cxcv. 

AprinGius (vi.) Bishop of Pax (whether Pax Julia = Béja, in 
Portugal, or P. Augusta = Badajoz, in Spain), under Theudis, King 
of the Visigoths (A.D. 531548), was working upon the Apocalypse 
nearly about the time when Primasius wrote his commentary. So 
we learn from Isidore of Seville (de virr. zl. 30: “ Apringius, eccle- 
siae Pacensis Hispaniarum episcopus...claruit temporibus Theudis 
principis Gothorum”). The commentary of Apringius was published 





1 Migne, P. L. xciii. col. 132 f. M. R. James in Class. Review, iii. p. 222. 


* See Haussleiter, Zeitschrift, p. 240. 
The pseudo-Augustinian homilies are 
represented in the apparatus to the text 
of this commentary by the symbol 
anon*¥s, used by Tischendorf. In a 
St John’s (Cambridge) MS, this com- 
mentary is strangely entitled: “trac- 
tatus Gennadii presbiteri Massiliae de 
mille annis et de Apocalypsi’’; see Dr 


3 See H. L. Ramsay, Commentaire de 
lV Apocalypse par Beatus, p. 17 f. 

4 On Primasius see Haussleiter ‘in: 
Zahn, and in Herzog-Hauck, xvi. p. 
55 ff., as well as his earlier ‘ programm,’ 
Leben u. Werke des Bischofs Primasius 
(Erlangen, 1887); and ef. Kihn, Theo- 
dor v, Mopsuestia, p. 248 ff, - 

> Ittig, PP- 109, 439) 595. 
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at Paris in 1900 by Dom Féroten from a MS. belonging to the 
University of Copenhagen. Unfortunately the MS. gives the work 
of Apringius only so far as regards Apoc. i, 1—v. 7, and xviii. 6— 
xxli. 21, the lacuna v. 8—xvili. 5 being filled with scholia from 
Jerome-Victorinus. 

According to Isidore, Apringius expounded the Apocalypse 
“subtili sensu atque illustri sermone, melius pene quam veteres 
ecclesiastici viri exposuisse videntur.” A few specimens from 
M. Féroten’s edition have been given in the notes of this com- 
mentary. 

Cassioporivs, probably after his retirement to Viviers (4.D. 540), 
wrote brief notes (complexiones) on the Acts, Epistles, and Apoca- 
lypse, which were first published by Maffei in 1721, and are re- 
printed in Migne, P, Z. lxx. In the Apocalypse he refers his 
readers to Tyconius, and shews also the influence of Victorinus 
and Augustine. 

Barpa of Wearmouth and Jarrow (A.D. 672—735) comes next 
in order of time among Latin commentators on the Apocalypse. 
In his explanatio Apocalypsis, as in his other expository works, Bede 
freely recognizes the secondary character of his expositions; in 
the Apocalypse, while drawing on the Fathers generally, he makes 
especial use of earlier Western commentators on the book, especially 
of Primasius and Tyconius; the latter is not seldom quoted by 
name. Yet Bede is no mere compiler, and not the least valuable 
of his remarks are those where the personality of the Northumbrian 
saint reveals itself. Bede's work on the Apocalypse is quoted in 
this volume from Migne, P. LZ. xcv. 

Amprosius AUSBERTUS (or Autpertus)’, a Benedictine monk of 
French origin who died as Abbot of an Italian monastery, composed 
his commentarti in Apocalypsim during the pontificate of Paul I. 
(A.D. 757767), and dedicated them to Paul’s successor, Stephen IV. 
(A.D. 768—772). He makes use of Jerome-Victorinus, Tyconius, 
and even of Bede, but especially of Primasius, who supplies the 
staple of his expositions. The work is printed in the Cologne and 
Lyons Bibliothecae Patrum, but does not appear in Migne’s Latin 
Patrology. 

Bratus of Liebana (Libana), the Spanish Benedictine who in 
A.D. 785 joined Etherius Bishop of Osma in a work against Eli- 
pandus of Toledo on the Adoptianist question, His commentary 
on the Apocalypse’, which is dedicated to Etherius, is, like Bede’s, 
professedly based to a great extent on the works of his predecessors, 
among whom he specifies Jerome (i.e. Victorinus in Jerome’s recen- 
sion), Augustine, Tyconius, and Apringius. Tyconius, in particular, 
has been largely used, although it is possible to exaggerate the debt 





1 See Fabricius-Harles, Bibl. Lat. i. Ramsay, of Downside Abbey, reprinted 
p- 77; Smith and Wace, D. C. B. i. fromthe Revue @histoire et de littérature 
p- 232 ; Herzog-Hauck, ii. p. 308 f. religieuses, t. vii. (1902), kindly com- 

2 On the Commentary of Beatus and municated tome byDomE.C. Butler, and 
its MSS, see two articles by Dom H.L. MHaussleiter’s article already mentioned, 
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"which Beatus owes to him. The conclusion at which Dom Ramsay 


arrives is probably not far from the truth: “je crois que partout 


- ot Beatus, Primasius, et le Pseudo-Augustine exploitent un fonds 


a 
2 


commun, ce fonds est celui de Tyconius (sinon de Victorinus)’.” 

The MSS. of Beatus have long been famous for their illumina- 
tions, which supply rich materials for the study of early Spanish 
art?. But there is only one printed text*, and the book is so rare 
that no copy is to be found at the British Museum or in the Cam- 
bridge University Library’. 

Of Latin writers on the Apocalypse from the beginning of the 
ninth century to the sixteenth the following deserve to be specially 
mentioned : ' 

Cent. ix. Axtcurn (Migne P. L. c.), Brrencaupus (Migne xvii.). 
Haymo (Migne cxviii.). Watarrip Srraso (?) (Migne exiv.). 

Cent. xii. Ansetm of Havilberg (D’Achéry, Spicilegiwm, i.). 
AwnsELm of Laon (Migne clxiii.). Bruno of Aste (Migne clxv.). 
Joacim of Calabria (Venice, 1519 and 1527). Ricuarp of St 
Victor (Migne xevi.). Ruprrt of Deutz (Migne clxix.). 

Cent. xiii, ALBertus Maenus (Opera, t. xii., Lyons, 1651). 
Hueo bE S. Caro (postilla vii., Cologne, 1620). PETER JOHN OLIVA 
(postilla in Apocalypsin). Psrupo-Aquinas (Opera S. Thomae Aq., 
t. xxiii, Parma, 1869). 

Cent. xiv. NicoLas DE GorHamM (Antwerp, 1617—20). Niconas 
or Lyra (Rome, 1471—2). 

Cent. xv. Dionysius CarTuustanvus (Paris, 1530). 

Most of these mediaeval expositors follow their predecessors more 
or less closely, and satisfy themselves with a spiritualizing exegesis. 
But there are exceptions, especially Berengaud, Rupert of Deutz, 
and Joachim ; the last-named has left a work which is a landmark 
in the history of Apocalyptic interpretation. 


D. Commentaries, and other books bearing upon the interpre- 
tation of the Apocalypse, from the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to the present time. 


D. Erasmus. Annotationes in N. 7. Basle, 1516. 

F. Lambertus, Huegeseos in Apoe. libri vii. Marburg, 1528. 

H. Bullinger. Jn Apoc. concionesc. Basle, 1557. 

T. Bibliander. Commentarius in Apoc. Basle, 1560. 

J. Foxe. Meditations on the Apoc. London, 1587. 

J. Winckelmann. Commentarius in Apoc. Frankfort, 1590. 

F. Ribeira. Commentarius in sacram b. Ioannis Apoc. Salamanca, 
I5QI. 

J. Napier. A plain discovery of the whole Revelation, Edin- 
burgh, 1593. 


Le Commentaire de Beatus, p. 18. my quotations to the kindness of Prof. 
H. L. Ramsay, The MSS. of Beatus, Burkitt, who left in my hands for some 


Den tests wecks a copy which had come into his 


3 
4 


The edition of Florez (Madrid, 1770). possession. 
Burkitt, Tyconius, p. xiii, I owe 
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L. ab Aleasar. Vestigatio arcani sensus in Apoc. Antwerp, 1614. 
A. Salmeron. Jn Lohannis Apoc. praeludia. Cologne, 1614. 
T. Brightman. The Revelation of St John illustrated. London, 
1616, 
D. Paraeus. Commentarius in Apoc. Heidelberg, 1618. 
Cornelius a Lapide. Commentaria in...Apoc. Antwerp and 
Lyons, 1627. ; 
J. Mede. Clavis Apocalypseos...una cwm Commentario. Cam: 
bridge, 1627. 
J. Gerhard. Annotationes in Apoc. Jena, 1643. 
H. Grotius. Annotationes in Apoc. Paris, 1644. 
L. de Dieu. Animadversiones in Apoc. Leyden, 1646, 
H. Hammond. Paraphrase and Annotations upon the N. 7’. 
London, 1653. 
J. B. Bossuet. L’ Apocalypse avec wne explication. Paris, 1660. 
J. Cocceius. Cogitationes in Apoc. Amsterdam, 1673. 
D. Hervé. Apocalypsis explicatio historica. Lyons, 1684. 
P, Jurien. L’accomplissement des prophéties. Rotterdam, 1686. 
C. Vitringa. “Avdéxpiois Apocalypsios. Franeker, 1705. 
W. Whiston. Essay on the Revelation of St John. Cambridge, 
1706. 
J.J. Schlurmann. Die Ofenbarung Iohannis. Lippstadt, 1722. 
F. Abauzit. Zssai sur l Apocalypse. Geneva, 1730. ai 
I. Newton. Observations upon the prophecies of Daniel and the 
Apoce. London, 1732. 
J. A. Bengel. Lrklirte Offenbarung Johannis. Stuttgart, 1740. 
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HISTORY AND METHODS OF INTERPRETATION, 


1. More than once! the Apocalypse appeals to the intelli- 
gence of the Christian student, inviting him to unravel its 
meaning if he can. Here is wisdom. He that hath understanding, 
let him count the number of the Beast, Here is the mind which 
hath wisdom. The challenge was accepted almost from the first, 
‘but with results which shew by their wide divergence the diffi- 
culties of the task. Schools of Apocalyptic interpretation have 
arisen, varying not only in detail, but in principle. It is the 
purpose of the present chapter to sketch? the progress of this 
movement from the second century to our own time, and then 
to indicate the lines which have been followed in the present 
exposition. 

2. The Ante-Nicene Church, although she seems to have 
produced but one exposition of the book, was certainly not in- 
different to the chief problems which it raises. Two of these, in 
-particular—the questions connected with the coming of Antichrist 
and the hope of the Thousand Years—excited the liveliest interest 
during the age of persecution. Justin, as we have seen, found 
support for his chiliastic views in Apoc, xx. Irenaeus* bases upon 
Apoc. xxi., amongst other prophecies, his expectation of a terrestrial 
kingdom and a restored Jerusalem. He identifies the first of 
St John’s Wild Beasts with St Paul’s Man of Sin, and gives as one 
reading of the Number of the Beast the word Aarewvds, adding : 

1 Apoe. xiii. 18, xvii. 9. 3 Haer, y. 35. 2 (cf. Bus. HH. itl, 


2 Details must be sought in Liicke 39). 
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«Latini enim sunt qui nunc regnant’.” From Apoce. xvii. 12 ff. he 
gathers that the Empire would be broken up into ten kingdoms, 
and Babylon (? Rome) be reduced to ashes*, Hippolytus, especially 
in his tract On Christ and Antichrist, carries the interpretation 
of Irenaeus some steps further. The first Beast is the Empire, 
which will be wounded to death, but restored by Antichrist; the 
Second Beast represents the ten kingdoms that are to take the place 
of the Empire®. The Woman with child is the Church‘; Babylon is 
Rome’; the Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, the mpodpopoe 
of the Second Coming*®. In common with Justin and Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus entertains millennarian hopes, which he grounds on 
Apoc. xx’ 

In Justin and Irenaeus—probably also in Hippolytus—we 
seem to catch a glimpse of the interpretation which prevailed in 
Asia in the early decades of the second century. The Alex- 
andrians, who were without such guidance, interpreted the 
Apocalypse spiritually. Thus Clement sees in the four and 
twenty Elders a symbol of the equality of Jew and Gentile within 
the Christian Church; in the tails of the locusts of the Abyss, 
the mischievous influence of immoral teachers®: in the many- 
coloured foundation stones of the City of God, the manifold grace 
of Apostolic teaching”. Origen repudiates as “Jewish™” the literal 
interpretation which the chiliasts gave to the closing chapters of 
the book; and his incidental references to the Apocalypse savour 
of an arbitrary though often noble and helpful mysticism. Thus 
he takes the sealed roll to be Scripture, to which Christ alone has 
the key”: the vision of the open heaven, from which the Word of 
God issues forth on a white horse, suggests to him the opening of 
heaven by the Divine Word through the white light of knowledge 
which He imparts to believers®, Methodius must on the whole 


STV O30. kal elkay Ths Medovons Baowrelas rev 
Vs ASoae dylov, @s “Llwdvyns év Ty amoxahtwer beh 
3 Kid. Lagarde, p. 24 ff. ‘yetrat. 
4 Lag. p. 31f. rhy péev ody yuvatca 8 strom. Vi. 13, § 107. 
capécrata Thy ex kAnotay edpwoev. ® strom. iii. 18, § 106. 
5 Lag. p. 17 kal yap a’ry ce [e.g. Tov 0 paed. ii. 12, § 109. 
Twdvyny] e&dpioer. IN de princ. i. 1%, 12: 
Lag. p. 26. 2 philoc. v. 5. 
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be ranked with the Alexandrians, in regard to his method of in- 
terpreting the Apocalypse. In his exposition of Apoc. xii.1 he finds 
in the Woman’s child not Christ Himself but the baptized soul 
in which Christ is born. The seven heads of the Dragon are the 
greater sins?; his ten horns are contrasted with the Ten Command- 
ments of the Decalogue. The Beast appears to be regarded asa 
symbol of fleshly lust’. 

The Latin fathers of the first three centuries, on the other 
hand, carry on the line of interpretation started by Irenaeus and 
Hippolytus. Thus Tertullian regards Babylon as an image of 
Rome, “ut proinde magnae et regno superbae et sanctorum Dei 
debellatricis‘.” The Beast from the sea is Antichrist, who with his 
False Prophet will wage war against the Church’, A kingdom of 
the Saints is expected which will have its seat on earth, though it 
belongs to another order, and will be preceded by a resurrection of 
the body®. An orderly plan runs through St John’s work, though the 
order must not be pressed so far as to include chronological details’. 

Of the commentary of Victorinus in general it is impossible to 
speak with confidence until it is before us in a form nearer to that 
in which it came from his pen*. But the extract published by 
Haussleiter® from what appears to be the original work confirms 
the statement that Victorinus held firmly by the chiliastic inter- 
pretation of Apoc. xx. 


A few sentences will sufficiently illustrate his attitude. ‘In hac 
eadem prima resurrectione et civitas futura et sponsa per hance 
scripturam expressa est...quotquot ergo non anticipaverint surgere 
in prima resurrectione et regnare cum Christo super orbem...sur- 
gent in novissima tuba post annos mille...In regno ergo et in 
prima resurrectione exhibetur civitas sancta, quam vidit descensuram 
de caelo quadratam, differentem a vice mortuositatis et doloris et 
genesis,,.ostendit scriptura adferri ibi munera regum serviturorum 
novissimorum...et civitatum.” 


3. A new stage of Apocalyptic interpretation is reached at 
the end of the fourth century, when Tyconius wrote his epoch- 


1 Symp. viii. 4 ff. 7 de res., l.c. “ in Apocalypsi Ioannis 
2 Cf. Origen, in Mt. xxiv. 29. ordo temporum sternitur.”’ 

STO 5 13; 8 See c. xvii., p. cci. 

4 adv. Mare. iii. 13. 9 In Theologisches Literaturblatt, 26 
5 de resurr. carnis, 25. Apr. 1905, col. 192 ff. 
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making commentary. Though the work has not survived as a 
whole, its line of interpretation and many of its details can be 
recovered from later expositions’. It is abundantly clear that 
Tyconius trod in the steps of Origen rather than of Victorinus; 
he inclined to a mystical exegesis, even if he did not altogether 
exclude literal or historical fulfilments. But his method was 
largely new, and his own, as may be gathered from his liber 
reguiarum. His fourth ‘rule’ reveals the principle with which 
he approached his task: “loquimur secundum mysteria caelestis 
‘sapientiae magisterio Sancti Spiritus, qui cum veritatis pretium 
fidem constituerit mysterlis narravit in speciem genus ab- 
scondens...dum enim speciem narrat, ita in genus transit ut 
transitus non statim liquido appareat®.” The expositor of the 
Apocalypse, on this principle, would pass insensibly from a name 
which suggested a particular object to the universal fact which it 
symbolized ; e.g. from Jerusalem to the Church, or from Babylon 
to the hostile world*.. By this means Tyconius was enabled to pass 
lightly over the references to Rome and the persecuting Emperors, 
which since the conversion of the Empire had ceased to be of 
special interest, and to fix the attention of the reader upon the 
world-long struggle between good and evil; while on the other 
hand his ‘rule’ did not prevent him from finding a crucial 
instance of that struggle in the fight which his own party 
were making at the time in Africa against the Catholic Church, 
identified in his judgement with the evil of the world. 

So far as his principle of interpretation is concerned Tyconius 
had many Catholic followers, who made no secret of their 
indebtedness to the great Donatist. In his interpretation of 
Apoc. xx. Augustine agrees in the main with Tyconius. Primasius, 
Cassiodorius, Apringius, Bede, Beatus, and most of the writers on 
the Apocalypse who followed them in the earlier centuries of the 
Middle Ages, were content with a mystical exegesis which varied 
in its details according to the fancy of the individual expositor 
or the needs or ideas of his time. 


pebecel ts 3 Burkitt, pp. 31, 50. 
2 Burkitt, pp. xv., 31. * de civitate, xx. 7 fi. 
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4. While Primasius and others were popularizing the method 
of Tyconius in the Latin West, the Greek East made its first and 
only serious attempt to expound the Apocalypse. Of Oecumenius 
nothing can be said until his commentary finds an editor. But 
Andreas is perhaps the best known of ancient expositors of the 
Apocalypse, and certainly none of them is more edifying or, in 
his own way, more attractive. Entering on his work with the 
conviction that Scripture holds a threefold sense’, he agrees with 
the Alexandrians in attaching especial importance to the spiritual 
interpretation of a book, which beyond other books in the New 
Testament lends itself to such treatment. But he does not depart 
so entirely from the earlier school of Irenaeus and Hippolytus 
as his Western contemporaries did; side by side with mystical 
exposition he places suggestions of a historical fulfilment. If he 
regards Babylon as the World considered as the standing enemy 
of the Church, in the seven kings he sees successive embodiments 
of the World-power, of which the sixth was Rome and the seventh 
Constantinople. On the other hand the millennium is explained as 
it is by Augustine and the other followers of Tyconius. Thus the 
greatest of the Greek commentaries on the Apocalypse is a syn- 
cretism, blending the methods of Irenaeus, Origen, and Tyconius, 
while at the same time the writer feels his way towards the later 
system of interpretation which discovers in St John’s prophecy 
anticipations of the course of history. 

5. In the West at long intervals one or two expositors suc- 
ceeded in breaking loose from the tradition started by Tyconius. 
Berengaud, a ninth century writer whose commentary has found 
a place in the appendix to the works of St Ambrose, combines 
the mystical with the historical interpretation, and endeavours to 
make the Apocalypse cover the whole course of human events, 
The first six seals carry the history of the world from Adam to the 
fall of Jerusalem; the first six trumpets represent the preaching 
of the word from the age of the patriarchs to the age of the 
Christian martyrs. The Two Witnesses are Enoch and Elijah, 
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whose coming will precede the second Coming of the Lord. The 
first Beast is Antichrist, and his seven heads are the seven deadly 
sins!; the second Beast is a follower of Antichrist, or those who 
preach him taken collectively ; as for the number of the Beast, 
Berengaud is afraid to inquire into it, lest 1t may correspond with 
the letters of his own name. Babylon is Pagan Rome, but Rome 
regarded as representing the “civitas Diaboli”; the ten horns 
of the Beast on which she sits are the successive incursions of 
barbarians which broke up the Roman Empire. The Thousand 
Years reach from the Ascension to the end of the world; the 
first resurrection is the condition of the Saints in the present 
life. A more remarkable departure from the older interpreta- 
tions is made in the Enchiridion in Apocalypsim of Joachim 
(+ 1202), founder of the Ordo Florensis. Joachim’s work is 
an attempt to find correspondences between the Apocalypse 
and. the events and expectations of the twelfth century. The 
Beast from the sea is Islam, wounded to the death by the 
Crusades ; the False Prophet is identified with the heretical sects 
of the age; Babylon is Rome, no longer pagan, but worldly and 
vice-ridden nevertheless. Of the seven heads of the Beast the fifth 
is the Emperor Frederick I., and the sixth Saladin; the seventh is 
Antichrist ; the destruction of Antichrist will be followed by the 
millennium, which thus recovers its place as a hope of the future. 

Of Joachim’s personal loyalty to the Roman Church there can 
be no doubt... But his method was speedily turned against the 
Church by less discreet followers. Under the year 1257 Matthew 
Paris relates that certain Franciscans of Paris “quaedam nova 
praedicabant...deliramenta quae de libro Joachim Abbatis...ex- 
traxerunt, et quendam librum composuerunt quem sic eis intitulare 
complacuit Incipit Evangelium aeternuwm?”; the Pope, he adds, 
commanded the book to be burnt, “et alia quae de Joachim 
corruptela dicuntur emanasse.” But the movement continued, 
and early in the fourteenth century the fate of the Evangelium 


1 See p. ccix, num Evangelium was a friar named 
2 See note on Apoc. xiv. 6. The Gerhard; see Giesler (KE. Tr.), iii. 
author of the Introductorius in Aeter- pp, 257N. 
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aeternum was shared by the postilla super Apocalypsim of Peter 
John Oliva, another Franciscan ; nor can we wonder, when among 
the scanty extracts of Oliva’s work which escaped the flames we 
read: “Per sedem bestiae principaliter designatus carnalis clerus 
...In quo quidem bestialis vita...regnat...longe plus quam in 
laicis.”...“ Mulier stat hic pro Romana gente et imperio, tam 
prout fuit quondam in statu paganismi quam prout postmodum 
fuit in fide Christi.”...“Quidam putant quod tam Antichristus 
mysticus quam proprius et magnus erit pseudo-papa.” When 
such things were written within the Church, it is not matter 
for surprise that the sects took the further step of identifying 
Antichrist with the Papacy or the occupants of the Papal See, or 
that this became a commonplace of Apocalyptic interpretation 
among reforming sects and Churches. 

On the papal side a counter-attempt to interpret the Apoca- 
lypse in the light of history was made by Nicolas of Lyra (+1340). 
He finds in it a forecast. of the course of events from the time 
of Domitian to his own. In Lyra’s judgement the millennium 
began with the founding of the Mendicant orders, which had 
bound Satan, as he thinks, for a considerable period of time. 

6. With the Reformation of the sixteenth century a new 
era of Apocalyptic exegesis begins. Each side in the great 
controversy found inspiration in this book. The reforming party 
inherited the method of Joachim and the Franciscans: the 
equation ‘the Pope, or the Papacy, is Antichrist’ was the corner- 
stone of their interpretation. On the papal side, under the 
stress of the Protestant attack, new methods arose, which at a 
later time found followers among the reformed. Their authors 
were Spaniards and members of the Society of Jesus. Francis 
Ribeira (+ 1601), a professor at Salamanca, came to his task 
equipped with a knowledge of both the Greek and Latin com- 
mentators of the patristic period, but with an open mind which 
refused to be bound by their exegesis. He took his stand on the 
principle that the Apocalyptist foresaw only the nearer future 
and the last things, and offered no anticipations of intermediate 
history. Thus he was able to relegate Antichrist to the time 
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of the end, and though with the majority of interpreters he 
identified Babylon with Rome, he could contend that the city 
which St John saw upon the Beast was not, as some said, Rome 
under papal rule, but the degenerate Rome of a future age. 
Ribeira has been described as a futurist, but the designation is 
inaccurate if it overlooks his real appreciation of the historical 
groundwork of the Revelation. His brother-Jesuit, Alcasar (+1613), 
on the other hand, was a thorough-going ‘ preterist.’ In his judge- 
ment the body of St John’s prophecy falls into two great portions, 
cc. iv.—xi., and cc, xiii—xix., answering severally to the conflict of 
the Church with Judaism and her conflict with paganism; while 
the closing chapters (xx.—xxii.) describe her present triumph and 
predominance. Both Alcasar and Ribeira wrote in the interests 
of a party, and neither of the schemes which they propose is free 
from manifest difficulties; yet both works mark an advance upon 
earlier interpretations in so far as they approach the book from 
the standpoint of the writer and his time, and abstain from reading 
into it the events or ideas of a widely different period. 

7. The seventeenth and eighteenth centuries were busy with 
the work of Apocalyptic exposition. In England Joseph Mede 
and two eminent Cambridge mathematicians, Sir Isaac Newton 
and William Whiston, found minute fulfilments of St John’s 
prophecy from the days of Domitian to their own!; on the 
continent the same general system of interpretation was adopted, 
with varying results, by two no less eminent authorities, Vitringa 
and Bengel. On the other hand Grotius and Hammond trod 
generally in the steps of Alcasar, while on the papal side the 
great Bossuet suggested the division of the prophecy into three 
historical periods, the age of persecution (cc. v.—xix.), the triumph 
of the Church (c. xx. 1—10), and the epoch of final conflict and 
victory (cc. xx. I1—xxil. 13). At the end of the eighteenth 
century Eichhorn struck a note which has been taken up again 
quite recently, The Apocalypse is in his view a great poem, or 


1 « ¢ While I write,’ says Mede, ‘news _ victories over the Emperor in defence 
is brought of a Prince from the North of the German afflicted Protestants’.” 
(meaning Gustavus Adolphus) gaining (Hlliott, H.A. iv. p. 474.) 
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rather a drama, which may be broken up into acts and scenes— 
the drama of the progress and victory of the Christian faith. 

8. While inheriting the methods of its predecessors, the 
nineteenth century found itself in possession of new data by 
which it was enabled to correct or extend their application. The 
progress of events shifted the point of view from which the 
advocates of the continuously historical interpretation regarded 
St John’s visions; room had to be made, for instance, for the 
French Revolution and all the disturbing tendencies which it 
represented or set going’. Among expositors who revolted from 
a system which was under the necessity of revising its results 
with the progress of events some, like 8. R. Maitland and Isaac 
Williams in England, and Stern, Bisping, and others on the 
continent, revived and carried to greater lengths the ‘futurist’ 
views of Ribeira; while others, like Auberlen, fell back upon the 
position that the Apocalypse revealed a philosophy of history and 
anticipated persons or events only when they were “solitary 
examples of a principle.” In Germany a new attitude towards 
the interpretation of the book was created by the endeavour to 
investigate its sources. If the Apocalypse of John is a Jewish 
work adapted for reading in Christian congregations, or a com- 
pilation from non-canonical apocalypses, it is difficult to regard 
the book as more than a storehouse of first-century eschatology, 
or a historical monument which throws light on an obscure age. 
In that case it is undoubtedly of first-rate importance to the 
student of history, but its claims to be regarded as a prophecy in 
any true sense of the word can no longer be taken seriously. In 
Germany this estimate of the Apocalypse is still dominant, and 
it has revolutionized the interpretation of the book. In England 
there are signs of a desire to assimilate all that may be of 
permanent value in the results of research, without abandoning 
belief in the canonical authority or prophetical character of St 
John’s work. Examples of this attitude may be found in Professor 
Sir W. M. Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches, and in the most 
recent of English commentaries on the Revelation, the brief but 


1 See, e.g., Elliott, H.A. ili. 309 ff. Apocalypse, p. 48. 
2 Auberlen, cited by Archbp. Benson, 
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suggestive contribution made to Professor Adeney’s Century Buble 
by Mr Anderson Scott. 

9. It remains to state the principles of interpretation by which 
the following exposition has been guided. 

’ The interpretation of an ancient book, especially of a book such 
as the Apocalypse, must depend in great part on the view which 
the interpreter is led to take of its literary character, purpose, 
destination, and date. These points have been discussed in the 
earlier chapters of the introduction, and it is only necessary here 
to shew how the judgements which have been formed upon them 
affect the present writer's attitude toward the problems and the 
general significance of the book. - 

(1) This commentary has been written under the conviction 
that the author of the Apocalypse was, what he claimed to be, an 
inspired prophet. He belongs to the order which in older days 
produced the books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, and Zechariah. He knows 
himself to be a medium of communication between God and 
Christ on the one hand, and the Church on the other. His mind 
has been lifted into a sphere above its natural powers by the 
Divine Spirit, which has enabled him to assimilate a message from 
the invisible world. His rendering of this message into human 
thought and speech must be interpreted as we interpret the 
prophecies of the Old Testament canon; it will possess the same 
Divine elevation that we find in them, and be liable to the same 
human limitations. The student who approaches the Apocalypse 
from this point of view will not expect to find in it express pre- 
dictions of persons and actions which in St John’s day were yet 
hidden in the womb of a remote future; nor will he look for exact 
chronological order in its successive visions, or for a sense of the 
distances which part great epochs from one another. But on the 
other hand he will expect and, it is firmly believed, will find that 
the prophet of the New Testament is not less able than the 
prophets of the Old Testament to read the secrets of God’s general 
purpose in the evolution of events, to detect the greater forces 
which are at work in human life under all its vicissitudes, and to 
indicate the issues towards which history tends. 
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(2) As the title suggests, the prophecy of this book possesses 
a special character of which the interpreter must not fail to take 
note. The Divine message came to John in a series of visions; 
it is an apocalypse, and it uses the ideas, the symbols, and the 
forms of speech which were characteristic of apocalyptic litera- 
ture. Thus St John’s work challenges comparison with the 
apocalyptic portions of the Old Testament, more especially 
with the Book of Daniel; and further, with the non-canonical 
Jewish apocalypses, to which ready access can now be had 
through the labours of Professor Charles and Dr M. R. James. 
It is possible to exaggerate the influence which these Jewish 
books exerted over the mind of the Christian Apocalyptist, and it 
may be questioned whether he has made direct use of any of 
them; but they establish the existence of a common stock of 
apocalyptic imagery on which St John evidently drew. The 
modern interpreter of the Apocalypse is bound to take into 
account the presence in St John’s book of the conventional 
language of apocalyptic literature, and to refrain from pressing 
it ito the service of his own line of interpretation. Phrases and 
imagery which fall under this category must generally be held to 
belong to the scenery of the book rather than to the essence 
of the revelation. A recognition of this canon of interpretation 
will save the student from adopting the naive and sometimes 
grotesque attempts which have been made to interpret every 
detail in a book which, like all writings of its class, defies treat- 
ment of this kind. 

(3) Another important landmark for the guidance of the 
interpreter is to be found in the purpose of the book and the 
historical surroundings of its origin. ‘The Apocalypse. is. cast 
in the form of a letter to certain Christian societies, and it 
opens with a detailed account of their conditions and circum- 
stances. Only the most perverse ingenuity can treat the 
messages to the Seven Churches as directly prophetical.. The 
book starts with a well-defined historical situation, to which 
reference is made again at the end, and the intermediate visions 


_ which form the body of the work cannot on any reasonable 
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theory be dissociated from their historical setting. The prophecy 
arises out of local and contemporary circumstances ; it is, in the first 
instance at least, the answer of the Spirit to the fears and perils of 
the Asian Christians toward the end of the first century. Hence 
all that can throw light on the Asia of A.D. 70—100, and 
upon Christian life in Asia during that period, is- of primary 
importance to the student of the Apocalypse, not only in view of 
the local allusions in ce. ii.—ii., but as helping to determine the 
aim and drift of the entire work, No one who realizes that the 
prophecy is an answer to the crying needs of the Seven Churches 
will dream of treating it as a detailed forecast of the course 
of mediaeval and modern history in Western Europe. So far 
as the Apocalyptist reveals the future, he reveals it not with 
the view of exercising the ingenuity of remote generations, but 
for the practical purpose of inculcating those great lessons of 
trust in God, loyalty to the Christ-King, confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness, patience under adversity, 
and hope in the prospect of death, which were urgently needed 
by the Asian Churches, and will never be without meaning and 
importance so long as the world lasts. 

It will be seen that an interpretation conducted upon these 
lines will have points of contact with each of the chief systems of 
Apocalyptic exegesis, without identifying itself with any one 
of them as a whole. With the ‘preterists’ it will take its 
stand on the circumstances of the age and locality to which 
the book belongs, and will connect the greater part of the 
prophecy with the destinies of the Empire under which the 
prophet lived; with the ‘futurists’ it will look for fulfilments 
of St John’s pregnant words in times yet to come. With the 
school of Auberlen and Benson it will find in the Apocalypse a 
Christian philosophy of history; with the ‘continuous-historical ’ 
school it can see in the progress of events ever new illustrations 
of the working of the great principles which are revealed. And 
while it maintains, against the majority of recent continental 
scholars, the essential unity of the book and its prophetic 
inspiration, it will gladly accept all that research and discovery 
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| yield for the better understanding of the conditions under 


which the book was written. Indeed it is from this quarter 


that it will look most confidently for further light. 


No attempt to solve the problems of this most enigmatic 
of canonical books can be more than provisional; even if the 
principles on which it rests are sound, their application must 
often be attended with uncertainty through the interpreter’s 
lack of knowledge, or through his liability to err in his judge- 
ments upon the facts which are known to him. The present 
writer expects no immunity from this law; he has stated his 
conclusions without reserve, but he is far from desiring to 
claim for them a finality which perhaps will never be attained. 
Nor has he gone to his work with any preconceptions beyond the 
general principles just indicated. His purpose has not been to 
add a system of interpretation to those which are already in the 
field, but simply to contribute whatever a personal study, con- 
ducted in the light shed upon the Apocalypse by many explorers, 
may be able to offer towards a true appreciation of this great 
Christian prophecy. 


The following are a few of the less obvious abbreviations 
employed : 


Andr. Andreas. 

Ar. Arethas. 

BDB. Brown Driver and Briggs, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the O.T. (Oxford, 
1892—1906). 

Blass, Gr. F. Blass, Grammar of N.T. Greek. Translated by H. St J. Thackeray 
(London, 1898). 

Burton. EH. de W. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in N.T. Greek (Edin- 
burgh, 1894). 

CIG. Corpus inscriptionum graecarum. 

Ene. Bibl. T. K. Cheyne and J. 8. Black, Encyclopaedia Biblica (London, 1899— 
1903). 

Ey, Petr. The Gospel of Peter (cited from the writer’s edition). 

Exp. The Expositor. 

Hastings, D.B. J. Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible (Edinburgh, 1898—1904). 

J. Th. St., or J. T. S. The Journal of Theological Studies. 

SH. Sanday and Headlam, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans (Edinburgh, 
1895). 

St Mark, The writer’s edition. 

Tye. Tyconius (see p. ccif.). 

Vg. The Latin Vulgate. 

Vict. Victorinus (see p. ccf.), 

WH. Westcott and Hort, N.7. in Greek (Cambridge, 1891); WH.2, second edition 
(1896). 

WM. Winer-Moulton, Grammar of N.T. Greek, 8th Engl. ed, (Edinburgh, 1877). 

WSchm. Winer-Schmiedel, Grammatik d. NTlichen Sprachidioms (Gottingen, 
1894— ). 

Zahn, Hinl. Th. Zahn, Einleitung in das N.T. (Leipzig, 1897—9). 
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TITLE. *Amoxddvyis or A. “I@dvvou 
was the title of the book in the second 
century, cf. Iren. vy. 30. 3 rod kal rh 
aroxakuyw éwpaxdotos: can. Murat. 
1. 71 sq. “apocalypse[s] etiam Iohannis 
et Petri tantum recipimus”: Tert. adv. 
Mare. iy. 5 “apocalypsin eius Marcion 
respuit.” Tod droordAov kal evayyehio- 
Tov, Tov Oeodoyou etc. are manifestly 
due to later transcribers. ‘O deoddyos 
as a distinctive title of St John is 
perhaps not earlier than the end of 
cent. iy. (see exx. in Suicer, s.v.); in 
Eus. praep. ev. xi. 19 the Evangelist 
Geodoyet, but the writer of Hebrews 
is Gos Oeodoyos. 

I. 1—3. PrRooevux. 

I. dmoxadvuipis Inoot Xpiorod | Aro- 
kaAviis occurs here only in this book. 
The noun is rare in literary Greek, 
but Jerome’s dictum (in Gal. i. 11 8q.) 
“verbum ipsum dzoxadvpews. ..proprie 
scripturarum est et a nullo sapientum 
saeculi apud Graecos usurpatum” is 
too sweeping, for it is found in Plutarch 
mor. 70 ¥. In the LXxX. dmoxahvmrew 
is far more frequent than davaxadvrreww, 
and the noun is used euphemistically 
for 77 in 1 Regn. xx. 30, and 
metaphorically in Sirach (xi. 27, xxii. 
22, xlii. 1); in the N.T. dmoxaduyis 
in a metaphorical sense is fairly 
common (Le.!, Paul!4, Pet.’, Apoc.’). 
The Epistles use it eschatologically 


Gl 


SaBs 


(1) in reference to the revelation of 
God (Rom. ii. 5), of Christ (1 Cor. i. 7, 
2 Th. i. 7, 1 Pet.i. 7, 13, iv. 13), and 
of the Saints (Rom. viii. 19), which is 
to be made at the Parousia; and also 
(2) of any revelation now made to the 
Church (Rom. xvi. 25, 1 Cor. xiv. 6, 26, 
2 Cor, xii. 1, 7, Gal. i. 12, ii, 2, Eph. 
iii. 3) through the Spirit as a mvedpa 
amoxaduWews (Eph. i. 17). The corre- 
sponding xapicua was exercised not 
only by Apostles (2 Cor. xii. 7, Gal. ii. 2), 
but at times as it appears by ordinary 
believers in the congregation (cf. 1 Cor, 
xiv. 26 drav ovvépynode exaotos...dmo- 
kahve éye). In this sense dmoxahuwis 
is coupled with other gifts, such as 
yvoots, mpopnreia, didayn (1 Cor. xiv. 6), 
Warpos, yAdooa, épunveia (tb. 26), dr- 
racia (2 Cor. xii. 1), copia (Eph. i. 17). 

Here the exact meaning depends 
upon the interpretation of the genitive. 
Is Incov Xprorod the gen. of the object 
or of the subject? Dr Hort (on 1 Pet. 
i. 7) inclines to the former, but the 
next words, jv edexey Krd., seem to 
point the other way. The book is a 
Divine revelation of which Jesus Christ 
was the recipient and the giver; ef. 
Gal. i. 12, where 80 dmoxadtiwWeos "I, 
X. means ‘by revelation from J. C.’ 
(Lightfoot), in contrast with teaching 
received mapa avOperov. The title 
might have been ’Amoxdduyis "Incod, 
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though the instinct of the Church has 
rightly substituted the name of the 
disciple through whom the message 
was delivered. 

nv “&axev adT@ 6 Oeds krd.] Arethas: 
déSoTat pev mapa Tov maTpos TO vio, 
d€dorat S€ rapa Tod viod nyiv Trois SovAas 
avrov. The Father is the ultimate 
Revealer (Mt. xi. 25 dmwexddvwas); the 
Son is the medium through Whom 
the revelation passes to men (ib. 27 6 
eay BovAnta 6 vids amoxadv\a, cf. 
Jo. i. 18 povoyerns Oebs...€keivos eEnyn- 
caro). That the Son receives what 
He is and has from the Father is 
the constant teaching of the Gospel 
of St John (iii. 35, v. 20 ff, 26, vii. 
TOweVill, 228, X01, 8A, XVigeS. vil. 
2 ff.), cf. Bede: “Iohannes more suo 
filii gloriam ad patrem referens”; for 
a statement of this doctrine in its 
relation to the Christology of the 
Oreeds see Hooker #. P. v. 54 ff. The 
particular revelation now about to be 
made was given to Jesus Christ that 
it might be communicated (Setéar= iva 
deiEn, palam facere) to the servants 
of God (avrot = rod Geo, cf. xxii. 6), ie., 
primarily the Christian prophets (see 
Amos iii. 7 ov 47) moinoes Kiptos 6 beds 
mpaypa ea pr admokadv yn mateiav mpos 
tovs Sovdovs avrod Tovs mpopyras, and 
Apoe. x. 7, xi. 18, xxii. 6), but not to 
the exclusion of the other members of 
the Church; in vii. 3 of SovAo rod 
6cod npev are the whole company of 
the sealed, and the reading of x* 
(ayios) is doubtless a true gloss in 
this piace. 

a bet yeveoOa ev rayet, the contents 
of the Apocalypse. Aci yevéoOar is 
from Dan. ii. 28, see Me. xiii. 7, note; 
dei denotes not the necessity of a 
blind eizappevn, but the sure fulfilment 


of the purpose of God revealed by the 


prophets; cf. Me. viii. 31, ix. 11, xiii. 10, — 


Le. xxiv. 26, Jo. xii. 34. To this the 
keen hope of primitive Christianity 
adds év raxeu (Le. xviii. 8, Rom. xvi. 20, 


Apoc. xxii. 6), another O.T. phrase 


(Deut.5, Jos.2, 1 Regn, Ps, Sir’, 
Bar.’, Ez.!), which must be interpreted 
here and in xxii. 6 relatively to Divine 
measurements of time (Arethas, zapa- 
petpGv Ta avOpemwa Trois Oeious). 

kal €onpavev amoareinas, 8c. Inoovs 
Xpicrds. The Latin signijicavit nun- 


tianda seems to imply a reading 


drooteiAat, With 6 Geés as the subject. 
With ¢onpavey compare the use of the 
verb in Jo. xii. 33, xviii. 32, xxi. 19, 
and in Acts xi. 28 éonpawev dia Tov 
mvevparos. Here the message is sent 
by Christ d:a rod ayyéAov adrod, cf. 
Beatus: “non cogitatione concepta res 
est, non aliquibus scripturarum car- 
minibus; sed per angelum, id est, 
puritatissuaenuntium...loanni directa 
est”; see Mt. xiii. 41, Me. xiii. 27, 
Apoc. xxii, 16. 7“AmooréAXNew dia 
(= 73 now, Exod. iv. 13, 2 Sam. 
XI. 14) xii, 255 xv. 36)\-cf: Mty xine 
mépwyas Ova rv pabnray avrov, Acts xi. 
30 arooreidavres...d1a xerpds BapvaBa 
kat ZavAov. For ré dovdA@ avrod 
*Iodvvy see Rom. i. 1, Jas. i. 1, Jude 
1. John is named again in i. 4, 9 
and xxii, 8; the question of. his 
identity with the Apostle is discussed 
in the Introduction, c. xv. 

The genesis of the Apocalypse has 
now been traced from its origin in the 
Mind of God to the moment when it 
reached its human interpreter. 


2. Os euwaptipnoey tov déyov Krd.] 
Maprtus, paptupeiv, paprupia, are fre- 
quent in the Apocalypse, as in other 
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Johannine books; the verb is usually 
followed by zepi or 671, but the cognate 
ace. occurs again in 1 Jo. vy. 10, Apoc. 
Xxil. 16, 20. 

Tov Adyov...r7yv paptupiay, i.e. the 
revelation imparted by God and at- 
tested by Christ; the phrase occurs 
again, with some modifications in form 
or meaning, in i. 9, vi. 9, xii. 17, Xx. 4. 
This word and witness reached John 
‘in a Vision (6a eidev: the reading dca 
re eidev has arisen from a misunder- 
standing). Evdev strikes a note which 
is heard repeatedly throughout the 
book (cf. i. 12, 17, 19f., iv. 1, v. 1 f,, etc.) 
and indicates its general character, 
which is that of a prophetic vision (cf. 
Isa. i. 1). The aorist euapripycer is 
epistolary; from the reader’s point of 
view John’s testimony was borne at 

_ the time when the book was written. 

3. pakdpwos 6 dvaywookoy «kth. | 
Felicitation of the reader and hearers 
of the vision; similar paxapiopol, mak- 
ing with the present instance seven in 
all, occur at intervals throughout the 
second half of the book (Apoc. xiv. 
Boe VASL SUKI O XX Of XXIL 7, 14): 
‘O dvaywécxoyv is not the private 
student (cf. Mc. xiii. 14, note), but, as 
oi ax. shews, the person who reads 
aloud in the congregation. The 
Church inherited the Jewish practice 
of reading in the congregation (cf. 
Exod. xxiv. 7, Neh. viii. 2, Le. ivy. 
16, Acts xiii. 15, xv. 21, 2 Cor. iii. 15), 
and extended it to such Christian 
documents as Apostolic letters (Col. 
iv 16, 1 Th. y. 27, and see also Justin 


ap. i. 67, Dionys. Cor. ap. Kus. H. £. 
iy. 23); and the writer of the Apoca- 
lypse clearly desires to encourage this 
public use of his book. The reader 
(dvayvearns, lector), soon acquired an 
official position, and became a member 
of the clerus (Tert. de praescr. 41; 
see Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, 
p- 187f.). But no such character 
was attributed to him in the first 
century; in the Apostolic Church as 
in the Synagogue the reading of the 
Scriptures was probably deputed by 
the presbyters_or the president to 
any member of the congregation who 
was able and willing to perform it. 

The paxapiopés of the reader (uaxa- 
pos = "WN as in Deut. xxxiii. 29, Ps, 
i, 1) is extended to the hearers if they 
keep what they have heard. There is 
here a scarcely doubtful reference to 
our Lord’s saying in Le. xi. 28 paxdpeoe 
of akxovovres Tov oyov Tod Beod kat 
pvddaooortes, though the Johannine 
tnpetv (Jo. vill. 51 f., xiv. 23, xv. 20, 
xvii. 6, 1 Jo. ii. 5, etc.) takes the place 
of @uddocew. The thought is worked 
out by St James (i. 22 f.). 

Ths mpopnreias: the Apocalyptist 
claims for his book that it shall take 
rank with the prophetic books of the 
O.T.; ef. 2 Chr. xxxii. 32 év 77 mpo- 
gntreia “Hoaiov, Sir. prol. 15 ai mpo- 
gyreia. The claim is repeated in 
Apoc. xxii. 7, 10, 18 f. 

‘O yap kaupos eyy’s: a motive for 
hearing and keeping: the season (cf. 
xi. 18, xxii, 10; Acts i. 7) for the 
fulfilment of the vision is at hand ; the 
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hopes and fears which it arouses belong 
to the near future; cf. Beatus: “per- 
ficientibus enim non longum tempus 
remunerationis facit.” The words, like 
év rayxeu(v. 1), are repeated in xxii. 10. 
They rest ultimately on such sayings 
of Christ as Me. xiii. 28 f. and are among 
the commonplaces of primitive Chris- 
tianity ; cf. Rom. xiii. 11, 1 Cor. vii. 29, 
Phil. iv. 5 (where see Lightfoot’s note). 

4—8. THE WRITER'S GREETING TO 
THE CHURCHES ADDRESSED. 

4. “Ie@avyns rais érra éxkAnoiats KTA. | 
The customary form for beginning a 
letter; cf. Gal. i. 1 Taddos...rais ék- 
KAnotas ths Tadarias, 1 Th. i. 1, I. 77 
exkAnoia Oecoadoukéwy, I Cor. i. I, 
2 Cor. i. 1, Ign. Hph. 1 ete. Though 
we are not again reminded of the fact 
till we reach the closing benediction 
(xxii. 21), the Apocalypse is in fact 
a letter from i. 4 onwards; it might 
have borne the title pds ras ¢’ éxkXn- 
gias, or IIpés ’Actavovs. 

‘H ’Aoia in the Books of Maccabees 
(1 Mace. viii. 6, xi. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 32; 
2 Mace. iii. 3, x. 24; 3 Mace. iii, 14; 
4 Macc. iii. 20) is conterminous with the 
empire of the Seleucids. But before 
N.T. times it had acquired another 
meaning. The Romans identified Asia 
with the Pergamene kingdom, and 
when in B.c. 129 the possessions of 
Attalus III. passed into their hands, 
they gavethename to the newprovince. 
The province of Asia at first included 
only the western sea-board of Asia 
Minor, but after B.c. 49 two dioeceses of 
Phrygia were added to it; see Cic. pro 
Flacco 27 “Asia vestra constat ex 
Phrygia Mysia Caria Lycia.” In the 
N.T. 7’ Aoiais always Proconsular Asia, 
with the possible exception of Acts ii. 9, 
where Phrygia appears to be definitely 
excluded; on this see, however, the 
Intr oduction, c. vy. In addition to the 
cities named ‘below in. 11, there were 


Christian communities at Troas (Acts 
xx. 5 ff., 2 Cor. ii. 12), Hierapolis and 
Colossae (Col. i. 1, ii. 1, iv. 13), possibly 
also at Magnesia and Tralles; and the 
question arises why John addresses 
only the seven churches which are 
specified (rais émra éxxAnoias). The 
selection may be explained by cir- 
cumstances; Troas lay far off the road 
which the messenger would naturally 
follow, while Hierapolis and Colossae 
were so near to Laodicea and Mag- 
nesia and Tralles to Ephesus that they 
might be disregarded. The seven 
Churches addressed were fairly re- 
presentative of Asiatic Christianity; 
and as Ramsay points out (Zaxp. 1904, 
i, p. 29), the “seven cities were the 
best points of communication with 
seven districts.” But the repeated 
occurrence of the number seven in this 
book (i. 4”, 12, 16, iv. 5, v. 1, 6, viii. 2, 
X. 3, Xi. 13, Xi. 3, Xili. 1, xiv. 6 f.) sug- 
gests another reason for the limita- 
tion. Seven, the number of the days 
of the week, presented to the Semitic 
mind the idea of completeness (Adrian 
Lsagoge 83 5 ypapy...rov éxra dpiOpov 
+. Aéyet...ert Tehevod apiGuov). Thus 
“the seven Churches” may represent 
to us not only the Churches of Asia as 
a whole, but (can. Murat. 57 f.) all the 
Churches of Christ; and Andreas is 
probably not altogether wide of the 
mark when he writes: dca rod éBdo- 
patikod ap.Onod TO pvotiKdy Tov arav- 
Tax ekkAnotav onpaiver. So Prima- 
sius: “id est, uni ecclesiae septiformi; 
septenario numero saepe universitas 
figuratur”; and Rupert of Deutz: 
“idem nobis sit ac si dixerit ‘Ioannes 
omnibus ecclesiis quae sunt in mun- 
do’”; cf. Beatus: “quid sibi Asianus 
populus esse videtur ut solus suscipere 
revelationem apostolicam mereatur?” 
But any such application of rais érra 
éxkAnoiacs is only in the background of 
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the words; as they stand, they have 
a definite reference from which they 
must not be diverted to mystical uses. 

Xapis vpiv zai eipyyvn. So all the 
Pauline Epistles open except 1, 2 
Tim., where and in 2 Jo. we find 
xdpis €Xeos eipyyn. The same saluta- 
tion is used in 1, 2 Peter; St James 
prefers the classical yaipew (Acts xv. 
23, Jac. i. 1). "Awd 6 dv kal 6 Wy Kai 
0 €pxopevos i.e. do bod marpos (Rom. 
i. 7, 1 Cor. i. 3 etc.). That this is the 
true interpretation appears from kal 
amo “I. X. which follows; the view of 
Andreas (a0 ths tpicvmoatdtov Obed- 
tnros), and that of Primasius (“ad per- 
sonam tamen filii hic proprie redigen- 
dus est locus”) are equally excluded 
by the context. As to the phrase 
itself, 6 dv is the Lxx. rendering of 
mae WR in Exod. iii. 14; cf. Philo 
de Abr. 24 €v ais tepais ypahais 
kupi@ dvopatt kadeira ‘O dv. Aquila, 
however, followed_ by Theodotion, 
translated T3778 WR MAX by ecopac 
[os] €oopar, and the Targums read into 
the words a reference to the infinite 
past and future of God’s eternal ‘now’; 
thus the Jerusalem Targum interprets 
“qui fuit est et erit,” and the T. of 
Jonathan on Deut. xxxii. 39 renders 
NIT YIN IN “ego ille qui est et qui fuit 
et qui erit.” Similar descriptions of 
the Divine Life are cited from Greek 
poetry, e.g. the saying ascribed to 
Heracleitus: kxéopos.. mY det Kat éore 
kat crac; the oracle in Paus. x. 12 
Zeds Hv, Zevs or, Leds ¢ooera, and 
the Orphic lines Zeds mpadros yévero, 
Zevs VaTaros apxiKépavvos’ |Zevs kesbady, 
Zevs péoos. Thus the Apocalyptist 
strikes a note familiar both to Jewish 
and Hellenic ears. But he expresses 
his thought more suo: 6 jv (Benson : 
‘the Was’) is a characteristically bold 


attempt to supply the want of a past 
part. of eipi, while o épyopevos is 
perhaps preferred to 6 écopevos be- 
cause it adumbrates at the outset the 
general purpose of the book, which is 
to exhibit the comings of God in 
human history; if ¢pyec@a is used 
elsewhere chiefly of the Son, the 
Father also may be said to come 
when He reveals Himself in His work- 
ings; cf. e.g. Jo. xiv. 23 [éyd kai] 6 
Tatnp pov...edevoopeba, As a whole 
the phrase exhibits the Divine Life 
under the categories into which it 
falls when it becomes the subject of 
human thought, which can conceive 
of the eternal only in the terms of 
time. Such a title of the Eternal 
Father stands fitly among the first 
words of a book which reveals the 
present in the light both of the past 
and of the future. 


The construction dé 6 ov kri. 
must be explained by regarding the 
whole phrase as an indeclinable noun 
(Viteau, Htude, ii. pp. 12, 126); amore 
exact writer would perhaps have said 
dro Tov ‘O oy kta. (cf. WM. p. 79 f.). 

kat ao Tay érta mvevpatoy KTA. | 
Cf. iii. 1, iv. 5, v. 6, where after mv. 
the writer adds rod 6eod. Jewish 
angelology recognised seven angels of 
the Presence (Tob. xii. 15, Enoch xx. 
7, xc. 21; ef. Targum Jon. on Gen. 
xi. 7: “dixit Deus vii angelis qui stant 
coram illo”). Seven angels are men- 
tioned in Apoce. viii. 2 ff, xv. 1 ff; 
and some early interpreters were dis- 
posed to identify the “seven spirits 
of God” with such a group of angelic 
beings. Thus Andreas: émra 6¢ 
mvevpata Tovs émTa ayyéAous voeiv 
duvarov, and Arethas more confidently : 
Soxiporepov d5€ ayyéhovs tadra voeir, 
urging that @ éoriw evadmov rod Opovoy 
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implies ry olkerixhy raw, od Thy 
iodripov. But against this view must 
be set (1) the description of the ‘seven 
spirits’ in c. vy. 6, with obvious re- 
ference to Zech. iv. 10; and (2) the 
apparent coordination of the spirits 
in this place with the Father and the 
Son. Bousset finds a parallel to this 
in Justin, ap. i. 6, but Justin’s Chris- 
tology is less consistent than that of 
the Apocalypse, where Christ is dis- 
tinguished from the angels (see upon 
this the notes to c. xxii, 8f, 16). 
Moreover, the N.T. rarely uses mvev- 
para of angels; Heb. i. 7, 14 is 
based on a quotation, and in Apoc. 
xvi. 13 f. mvetpara is qualified by 
axdOapra or Sayoviwy, which removes 
all ambiguity. On the whole, there- 
fore, it is safer to accept the alterna- 
tive followed by the best Latin com- 
mentators, Victorinus, Primasius, 
Apringius, Beatus (“sanctus scilicet 
Spiritus unus in nomine, virtutibus 
septiformis”) and offered as an al- 
ternative by Andreas (icws 6€ xal 
Erépws tovto vonOnoerat... ta... TOV 
EnTa TVEYPLAT@Y TOV evepyEeldy Tod ayiov 
Tlvedpatos [onpawopevor]). We may 
compare Heb. ii. 4 mvevparos dyiov 
pepiopois, I Cor. xii. 10 Ovaxpicess 
TVEVHAT OV, ib. xiv. 32 mvevpara ™po- 
dytav, Apoc. xxil. 6 6 Oeds tar 
mvevpatov tay mpopnrav. Here the 
‘spirits’ are seven, because the 
Churches in which they operate are 
seven, An early interpretation con- 
nected them with the aspects of the 
mm? O39 enumerated in Isa, xi. 2 
uxx.; ef. Justin, dial. 87, and Ps.- 
Hippolytus (ed. Lagarde, p. 198), where 
the passage in Isaiah is quoted in the 
form avaravcetat em avrov érra mvev- 
pata tov Geov. Hence the Spiritus 
septiformis of Latin devotional theo- 
logy. But there is nothing to shew 
that the writer of the Apocalypse had 
Isa. /.c, in his thoughts; moreover the 
septenary number appears there only 


in the txx., to which comparatively 
little weight is assigned in this book. 

& évdmiov tov Opdvov avrod antici- 
pates the vision of iv. 2, 5, g.v. The 
readings tév, a éarw (eiowy), are gram- 
matical corrections for the rougher 4: 
for the omission of the verb cf. ¢. v. 13 
nav kricpa 6 év xt. Nestle (Textual 
Criticism, p. 331) suggests that the 
original reading was ra. 

5. Kai amo l. Xp., 6 paptus 6 motos} 
Grace and peace come also from the 
Person who received and communi- 
cated the revelation. “Amo “I. Xp., 
as in the Pauline form of salutation 
from Rom. i. 7 onwards; St John 
(2 Jo. 3) has mapa in the same 
sense. Since our Lord is the medium 
rather than the source of the Divine 
favour we might have expected d:a, 
as in Jo. i. 17 7 xapis Kal 7 adjOera dua 
"I, Xp. eyévero. But the Son in His 
oneness with the Father may also be 
regarded as the source of the gifts 
which He communicates. From this 
point the full title "Incotds Xpicrds 
disappears, unless we read it in the 
closing benediction (xxii. 21); else- 
where throughout the Apoc. “Incots 
stands alone (i. 9 bis, xii. 17, xiv. 12, 
Vil 6, XIX, 10. bis) Xxy 4) SXTOs 
20)—a use which is rare except in 
the Gospels and the Ep. to the 
Hebrews. It may be the purpose of 
the writer to emphasize in this way 
the humanity of the glorified Christ, 
and His identity with the historical 
Person who lived and suffered. 

‘O paprus 6 muords, and the other 
nominatives which follow, are the 
first examples of an anomaly which is 
common in the Apoc.; cf. ii. 13, 20, 
ili, 12 etc. Such irregularities may be 
partly attributable to Semitic habits 
of thought—a Greek could scarcely 
have permitted himself to use them ; 
but they are partly due to the cha- 
racter of the book and perhaps are 
parenthetic rather than solecistic ; 
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see the Introduction, c. xi. Mdprus 
looks back to 2. 2 rv paprupiay Incod, 
but the phrase 6 pw. 6 mords has a 
wider reference; cf. Jo. iii. 11, 32 f., 
pun 14 ff) xvin. 37, 1 Tim: yi: 13; so 
Victorinus: “in homine suscepto per- 
hibuit testimonium in mundo”; we 
are reminded also of Proy. xiv. 5 
DNDN IW, Isa. ly. 4 YAN) DIN sy, 
It occurs again in ¢. iii. 14 (g.v.), where 
it is amplified (6 ’Apyy, 6 pdprus 6 7. 
kat ddnOwos). 

6 mpwroroKos Tav vexpav| So St Paul 
in Col. i. 18 és éorw 7 dpxy, mpord- 
ToKos €k TOY vexpoy, and I Cor. xy. 20 
eynyeptat €k vexpov, amapxt) TOY KEKOL- 
unpevov. Though others had risen, 
those e.g. who were raised by Him, 
yet as Alcuin (quoted by Trench) well 
observes, “nullus ante ipsum non 
moriturus surrexit.” In His capacity 
of ‘firstborn’ Jesus is further 6 dpyey 
tov Baotéov tris yns. Here John 
follows another line of thought, sug- 
gested by Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 28 
kay® mpwroroKoy (333) Onoopa avror, 
vwnAov mapa (? 12v) tois Bacwevouw 
tis ys. The Resurrection carried 
with it a potential lordship over all 
humanity (Rom. xiv. 9), not only over 
the Church (Col. Z.c.). The Lord won 
by His Death what the Tempter had 
offered Him as the reward of sin (Mt. 
iv. 8f.); He rose and ascended to 
receive universal empire; cf. c. xix. 
12, 16 emi thv Kearny avrov dadnpara 
TOAAG...€XEL...0vOpa ‘yeypappevov Baou- 
Aeds Bacitéwv. The words 6 dpxor r. 
B. THs yas, Umperator regum terrae, 
stand appropriately at the head of a 


book which represents the glorified 
Christ as presiding over the destinies 
of nations. 

The threefold title pdprus...tpwrd- 
Tokos...apxev answers to the three- 
fold purpose of the Apocalypse, which 
is at once a Divine testimony, a reve- 
lation of the Risen Lord, and a fore- 
cast of the issues of history. 

TO ayaravre nuas xtr.| The first of 
the many doxologies of the book (iy. 
II, Vv. 9, 12 f., vii. 10, 12 etc.) is offered 
to Jesus Christ. “To Him that loves 
us and—the crucial instance of His 
love—loosed us from our sins at the 
cost of His blood.” The reading 
dyaryoavtt, though it represents a 
fact (Jo. xiii. 1, 34, xv. 9, Rom. viii. 
37, Apoc. iii. 9) misses the contrast 
between the abiding dydmn and the 
completed act of redemption. Be- 
tween Aveayte and Aovearte it is not 
so easy to decide. Ave auapriar is 
Biblical, see Job xlii. 9 (Lxx.), and the 
construction Avew dé occurs in Le. 
xiii. 16, I Cor. vii. 27; cf. Apoc. xx. 7 
AvOnoera €k tis pvdakfs. On the 
other hand dovcarre yields a good 
sense, and presents a more usual 
metaphor; cf. Ps. 1. (li.) 4, Isa. i. 16, 
18, 1 Cor. vi. 11, Eph. v. 26, Tit. iii. 5, 
Heb. x. 22; but it rests on inferior 
authority and may be “due to failure 
to understand the Hebraic use of ¢v 
to denote a price...and a natural 
misapplication of vii. 14” (WH. 
Notes, p. 136; cf. Nestle, Teatual 
Criticism, p. 332). It is interesting 
to find Plato by a play upon the 
words bringing together the two verbs 
in a very similar connexion: Crat. 
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405 B ovkody 6 Kabaipwy Geds Kai 6 
dmodvav Te Kal Groover TaY TOLOUTOY 
Kakay airos av ein; The assonance of 
Rovew and Advey abundantly accounts 
for the interchange of the two, not- 
withstanding the difference of mean- 
ing: one spelling or the other was 
adopted according to the sense pre- 
ferred; cf. Arethas: d:coypapeirar 
radra mpos Siddopov évvoravy. "Ev TO 
aizatt: the blood, emblem of the 
sacrificed life, was the Avrpoy (Mc. x. 
45, note; cf. Rom. y. 9, 1 Pet. i. 19, 
1 Jo. i. 7); for év ‘at the price of? 
(=2) see 1 Chron. xxi, 24, Jer, XXXIX. 
(xxxii.) 44, Apoc. v. 9 jyépacas TO 
6es ev TH aiyari cov. The gift of 
dpeois auaptiav bestowed upon the 
Church on the very day of the Resur- 
rection (Jo. xx. 23) was an immediate 
result of the ‘loosing’ effected by the 
Oross; cf. Jo. xi. 44 Avoare avrov kal 
agere, and Aug. ad loc. 

6. Kal éemoinoey nas Bacwrciay, tepeis 
xrA.] Beatus: “quia pro nobis passus 
est et resurrexit a mortuis, nostrum 
regnum ipse construxit.” The con- 
struction of the sentence requires kai 
mowoavrt, but the writer more suo 
(see on v. 5, 6 paprus) suffers the new 
thought that rises in his mind to take 
the form of a parenthesis, 

As the apparatus testifies, early 
students of the book were driven to 
despair by the words which follow. 
They rest on Exod. xix. 6 “ye shall 
be to Me a kingdom of priests” 
(D°303 non, LXX. Bacihetov ieparev- 
pa, Aq. Bactdeia iepéwy, Symm., Th. Ba- 
otreia fepeis, Vg. regnum sacerdotale). 
Exod. d.¢, is quoted also in 1 Pet. ii. 9 
(where see Hort’s note), Apoc. v. 9 
(Bacwrciay Kat fepeis), Jubilees xvi. 13 


(ed. Charles, p. 116 note). As Dr Hort 
has shewn, the uxx. probably read 
npn , and the same reading is re- 
presented by Th. and in the Apoc. 
(on the frequent agreement of the 
latter with Th. see Salmon, Introd. 
to the N.T., p. 548 ff., and the writer's 
Introd. to the O.T. in Greek, p. 48). 
It is a further question whether Bacu- 
Aefa in this passage means a nation 
under the government of a king, or a 
nation of kings; for the latter inter- 
pretation see the Jer. Targum cited by 


Charles Zc. (DYMD1 p2>D). But, as 
Hort observes, “in Exodus ‘Kingdom’ 
is little more than a synonym of 
‘people’. or nation, with the idea of 
government by a king added”; and 
this sense suits the present context. 
The Apoc. is largely a protest against 
the Caesar-cult and the attitude of 
the Empire towards the Church, and 
at the outset it places the Divine 
Kingdom in sharp contrast-to the im- 
perial power. As Israel when set free 
from Egypt acquired a national life 
under its Divine King, so the Church, 
redeemed by the Blood of Christ, con- 
stituted a holy nation, a new theocracy. 

‘Iepeis stands in apposition to Ba- 
cideltav; iepay (Syrr., hums), kal 
iepets are needless attempts to save 
the grammar. The members of the 
Church, a Kingdom in their corporate 
life, are individually priests; as Bede 
truly says: “nemo sanctorum est qui 
spiritualiter sacerdotii officio careat, 
cum sit membrum aeterni Sacerdotis.” 
Baptism inaugurates this priestly 
service (Eph. v. 26, Heb. x. 22, Tit. iii. 
5), which is fulfilled by the offering of 
living, reasonable, and spiritual sacri- 
fices (Rom. xii. 1, Heb. xiii. 15 f, 
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1 Pet. ii. 5). These are presented to 
the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 
From another point of view the 
Christian priesthood is exercised to- 
wards both the Father and the Son, 
see ¢. Xx. 6 €vovrat iepeis Tov Oeod Kal 
Tov xptorov; here the Father alone is 
named. Avrod should probably be 
taken with 16 6e6 as well as with ro 
tarpi (Jo. xx. 17, Apoe. iii. 12); if the 
Incarnate Son is not ashamed to call 
men His brethren (Heb. ii. 11), neither 
is He ashamed to call the Father His 
God. 

The Church, like Israel, is a great 
sacerdotal society. That there are 
special ministries within the body 
which belong to an ordained clerus, 
aN iepoupyia rod evayyediov committed 
to Apostles and their successors (Rom. 
xy. 16), in no way conflicts with the 
reality of the priesthood which is the 
privilege of every baptized member 
of Christ. 

av7@ 1 do€a kai ro Kparos xrd.] Se. 
T@ ayandvre jpas cal Nvoarre kTh. i.e. 
to Jesus Christ. The Apoc. freely 
associates Christ with the Father in 
doxologies; cf. v. 13 f., vii. 10. An 
equally unequivocal instance is to be 
found in 2 Pet. iii. 18; others which 
are cited from the Apostolic writings 
(1 Pet. iv. 11, Rom. xvi. 27, Heb. xiii. 
21, 2 Tim. iv. 18) are for various 
reasons open to doubt. The simple 
formula 1 d0£a «is rods aidvas [rar 
aiwvev| is found in 4 Mace. xviii. 24, 
Rom. c., Gal. i. 5, etc. ; cal ro Kpdros 
is added in 1 Pet. lc, and other 
amplifications occur (cf. Mt. vi. 13, 
7R., 1 Tim. i. 17, vi. 16, Jude 25, 
Apoc. y. 13, vii. 12); for further de- 
tails see Chase, Lord’s Prayer in the 
Early Church, p. 168 ff. ?Apjyy is 
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well supported at the end of nearly 
all the N.T. doxologies ; it had taken 
its place at once in the worship of 
the Church as the érevpnunors of the 
private members to the prayer or 
thanksgiving of the presiding Apostle 
prophet or presbyter (1 Cor. xiv. 16; 
Justin, ap. i. 65). 

7. (tov épxerar pera Tav vepedar] 
To the doxology the writer adds a 
forecast of the coming of the Lord, 
to which he points as if it were 
already imminent. The words are 
from Dan. vii. 13 Th. éOedpovr...nat 
idod peta (LXX. én) Tov veheAav Tov 
ovpavod es vids avOpemov é€pxopevos (cf. 
Me. xiii. 26, xiv. 62, notes; Acts i. 
9 ff., 1 Thess. iv. 17). The note thus 
sounded at the beginning of the book 
is repeated more than once at the end 
(xxii. 7, 12, 20). 

kal Oyerat avrov mas opOadpos KTA.] 
With Dan. Zc. the Apocalyptist com- 
bines Zech. xii. 10. His reminiscence 
of Zech. agrees with the form which 
the words take in Jo. xix. 37 éWovra 
els ov é&exévtnoay (17P7), against the 
LXX. émiBdéYrovrar mpos pe avd” ay 
karwpynoavro (1IP9). Zahn (Hin- 
leitung, ii. p. 563) argues that St John 
translated direct from the Hebrew, 
using a text which read as M.T.; but 
as e£exévrnoav appears also in Aq. and 
Th., and in an independent quotation 
by Justin, dial. 32, it is more probable 
that both Gospel and Apocalypse were 
indebted to a Greek version of the 
prophecy other than the Lxx., perhaps 
to some collection of prophetic testi- 
monies. With dyera: adrov ras op6. 
comp. Didache xvi. 7 rote dWera 6 
Koo 0s Tov KUpLoy epxopevoy. Kal oirives 
specifies a class already included in 
mas od. (cf. Me. i. 5, note); ofrwes is 
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generic (WM., p. 209), pointing not so 
‘much to the original crucifiers as to 
those who in every age share the 
indifference or hostility which lay 
behind the act. Kali xdwovra: én 
avrov (‘at Him,’ Vulg. super eum ; cf. 
Xvili. 9) maca ai huAdat ris yns; the 
first three words are from Zech. xii. 12 
kal Kowerau 7) yi Kata puAdds pvAds. 
Mt., who also (xxiv. 30) blends Dan. 
vil. 13 with Zech. xii. 10, turns the 
sentence precisely as John does—a 
circumstance which increases the 
probability that the quotation came 
as it stands from a book of excerpts. 
Prim. renders: “et videbit eum omnis 
terra talem”; other Latin texts give 
“omnis caro terrae” or “omnes tribus 
terrae.” Did they read, with the 
Coptic and Armenian versions, oyov- 
rau avrov and add talem (i. q. éxkev- 
tnGévra) to relieve the monotony of 
the repeated oyovra: ? 

Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 117) inter- 
prets too narrowly: Gedoovrar 6 tay 
°EBpaiwy Sqpos Kal Kowovrar. Tlaca ai 
dvaai strikes quite another note. 

Nai, aunv unites the Greek and He- 
brew forms of affirmation, as Andreas 
remarks ; roy avrov votv Th Te ‘EAAnvide 
tT te “EBpaixn yAorrn éeonuaver. A 
somewhat similar combination is the 
aBBa 6 marnp of Me. xiv. 36, where see 
note. The words vai, dujv, however, 
are not quite synonymous; from its 
associations dujy possesses a religious 
character, which gives it greater 
solemnity ; cf. 2 Cor. i. 20 dca yap 
émayyeAia Oeov, ev avr 7d vai: dod 
kat Ov avrod To apyv. Christ is Him- 
self o duny (ili. 14); 6 vat would be 
felt to be unbecoming. Elsewhere 


in the book (xiv. 13, xvi. 7, Xxii. 20) 
the writer contents himself with the 
simple affirmation which sufficed for 
Christians in their ordinary inter- 
course (Mt. v. 37, Jas. v. 12); but in 
this extremely solemn announcement 
of the coming Parousia the double 
asseveration is in place. 

8. eyed elu rd GAda kai 7d @ KTA] 
The solemn opening of the book 
reaches its climax here with words 
ascribed to the Eternal and Almighty 
Father. 

To dAda kai 76 @ is interpreted by 
7 apxn kai TO Téos (XXi. 6), 6 mp@ros 
kal 6 éoxatos (xxii. 13); cf. Isa. xli. 4, 
xliii. 10, xliv. 6, xlviii. 12. The book 
being for Greek readers, the first and 
last letters of the Greek alphabet are 
used, but there is doubtless a reference 
to the Jewish employment of 8, 0; 
cf. e.g. Jalkut Rab. f. 17. 4 ““Adamus 
totam legem transgressus est ab Aleph 
usque ad Tau” (‘N TW) 'NID); 7b. f. 48. 4, 
where the contrary is said of Abra- 
ham. The symbol NN was regarded 
as including the intermediate letters, 
and stood for totality; and thus it fitly 
represented the Shekinah (Schoettgen, 
i, p. 1086). Early Christian writers 
enter at large into the mystical im- 
port of AQ, e.g. Tertullian, de monog. 
“duas Graecas litteras, summam et 
ultimam...sibi induit Dominus, uti... 
ostenderet in se esse initii decursum 
ad finem, et finis recursum ad initium; 
ut omnis dispositio in eum desinens 
per quem coepta est...proinde desinat 
quemadmodum et coepit.” So Clement 
of Alexandria, strom. iv. 25 § 158 sq. 
os mavta év évOevy Kat mavta: KUKNOS 
yap 6 avros macav Tay Svuvapewy els 
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€y cidoupever Kai évovpévav. 81a TOTO 
Goa kai & 6 Neyos eipyrat, ob povov TO 
téhos adpx7 yiverar kal TreAevTa wadw 
emi ry dvebev apxny, ovdapnod Siactacw 
AaBor. See also Origen in Joann. 
t.i. 31. The phrase is seen to express 
not eternity only, but infinitude, the 
boundless life which embraces all while 
it transcends all, “fons et clausula om- 
nium quae sunt” (Prudentius, cathem. 
ix. 10ff.). In xxi. 6, xxii. 13, where it 
occurs again, it is applied to Christ, 
and this reference is assumed by the 
ancient interpreters in the present 
case (cf. Hippolytus adv. Noet. (ed. 
Lag. p. 48) elev mavrokparopa Xpioroy, 
Clem. Al. strom. iv. 25 § 159, Orig. de 
pring. i. 2, 10 “qui enim venturus 
est, quis est alius nisi Christus?” 
Andreas: 6 xpioros evratda Syndotra, 
and the passages cited above), but in- 
correctly, as the next words shew. 
Reyes Kupios 6 beds = myn, ITS TW, 
a phrase specially common in Ezekiel 
(vi. 3, 11, Vii. 2 etc.), with whom and 
the rest of the O.T. prophets the 
Christian prophet of the Apocalypse 
associates himself by his use of it. 
‘O dy krA., see v. 4, note. ‘“O mayro- 
kparwp, Which in other books of the 
N.T. is found but once and then in 
a quotation (2 Cor. vi. 18), occurs 
again in Apoc. iv. 8, xi. 17, Xv. 3, 
Ryn 7, 14, XIX, 6, 15, xxi. 22. Like 
K. 6 Oe6s, 6 mavroxpdrwp is from the 
O.T., where the Lxx. use it for "IW 
in Job and in the other books for 
MINIY. K. 6 deds 6m. occurs in Hos. 


xii. 5 (6), and in Amos passim; in 
2, 3 Mace. 6 zw. often stands alone. 
‘O mavroxpdtwp=6 TavTwyv KpaTar, 6 
mavrwv e&ovoracoy (Cyril. Hier. catech. 
vill. 3), the All-Ruler rather than the 
Almighty (6 wavroduvapos, Sap. vii. 23, 
Xi. 17, xviii. 15); see Suicer ad v., and 
Kattenbusch, Das apost. Symbol, ii. 
p. 533f, or the editor’s Apostles’ 
Creed, p. 20f. 


9—20. VISION or THE RISEN AND 
GLORIFIED CHRIST. 

9. €ya “Iaavyns, 0 ddeAdhos tpav 
xt\.| From the ecstatic utterances of 
vv. 7, & the writer returns to his 
address to the Churches. “Eye 71. 
identifies him with the John of vv. 2, 
4, and is after the manner of the 
apocalyptic prophets when they relate 
their visions; cf. Dan. vii. 28, viii. 1 
eyo Aavind, Enoch xii. 3 éords funy 
‘Evox, 4 Esdr. ii. 33 “ego Esdras ac- 
cepi praeceptum,” Apoc. xxii. 8 kayo 
"I. 6 dkovav. ‘O adeAdos vpav, while 
not claiming for John an official cha- 
racter, does not exclude it; cf. 2 Pet. 
lil. 15 6 dyamnros nuav ddedgos IlatXos. 
His purpose being to establish a com- 
munity of interests with the Churches, 
he is content with the title which 
Apostles and presbyters shared with 
other Christians (cf. Acts xv. 23 oi 
dmocrodot Kal of mpeaBurepor adeAgot 
rois...adedpois...xaipew). Kat ovvKow- 
vavos KTA.: Kowwveiv (-via, -vds, -viKds) 
cuveowaveiv (-vds) are Pauline words, 
but not exclusively so; cf. 1 Pet. iv. 


I2 
2 if 2 > / lo 
EVYEVOMNHV EV TH ynow ie 


Tavern ds dO; Jou ADOC, Xvid + 
for the construction with év cf. Mt. 
xxiii. 30. The thought of a cowwvia 
in suffering belongs to the stock of 
primitive Christian ideas; see 1 Pet. 
(mc, e2 3 O0l ae 7 ee bile itieros ivan 
ouvkowvwvnoarvres pou Th OriwWer. Crier 
.. .Baotdela...vmopovn: for Odiis see 
Me. iv. 17, note, xiii. 19, Jo. xvi. 33; 
for BaowXeia, Le. xii. 32; xxii. 29, Jas. 
ii, 5, 1 Th, ii. 12, 2 Th. i. 5; vaopovn 
is not less constantly connected with 
the Christian life (Le. viii. 15, xxi. 19, 
Rom. v. 3 7 Oris vropovny Karepya- 
erat, vili. 25f, Apoc. ii. 2f, 19, iii. 
10, xili. Io, xiv. 12), and with the 
coming Kingdom (2 Tim. ii. 12 «7 
vropevomey kai cupBacirevoouev). The 
obvious order is Otis, dvmoporn, 
Baowreia; but that which is adopted 
here has the advantage of leaving on 
the reader’s mind the thought of the 
struggle which still remains before 
the kingdom is attained. The juxta- 
position of Oras and Baordcia (Beatus: 
“yetributionem tribulationis regnum”) 
is quite usual, cf. Acts xiv. 22 da 
modA@v Odivvewy Set nuas eiceAOeiv eis 
thv Baowreiay tod Oe0d. "Ev “Ineo, 
equivalent to the Pauline év Xpiord, 
€v Xpiot@ “Incod: on the use of the 
personal name in the Apoc. see 2. 5, 
note. The whole life of a Christian, 
whether he suffers or reigns or waits, 
is In union with the life of the In- 
carnate Son. 

On the question whether John of 
the Apocalypse is the son of Zebedee 
see the Introduction, ¢. xv. 

éyevounv €v TH vio TH Kad. Tlarpe 
kxt.] Patmos, Patino, one of the 
Sporades, though seldom mentioned 
by ancient writers (Thue. iii. 33, Strab. 
x. 5, 13, Plin. A. MN. iv. 23), finds a 
place in the inscriptions (C/G 2261, 
2262 etc.), and its safe harbourage 
must have made it a place of some 
importance to navigators; see Renan, 
LP Antechrist, p. 372 £., who remarks : 
“on a tort de la représenter comme 
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un écueil, comme un désert. Patmos 
fut et redeviendra peut-étre une des 
stations maritimes les plus impor- 
tantes de VArchipel.” Lying in the 
Icarian Sea between Icaria and Leros, 
about 40 miles 8. W. by W. from Mile- 
tus, it was “the first or last stopping- 
place for the traveller on his way from 
Ephesus to Rome or from Rome to 
Ephesus.” The island forms a crescent 
with its horns facing eastward (H. F. 
Tozer, Islands of the Aegean, p. 179); 
the traditional scene of the Apoca- 
lypse (ro omnAauoy Tis damoKadveos) 
and the monastery of St John are 
towards the southern horn. The 
locality has doubtless shaped to some 
extent the scenery of the Apocalypse, 
into which the mountains and the sea 
enter largely; see Stanley, Sermons 
in the East, p. 230. John found 
himself (€yevounyv, v. 10) in Patmos, 
not as a traveiler or a visitor, but 
dua tov Aoyov Tov Oeod Kal THY pap- 
tuplay “Incod. For the phrase as a 
whole cf. v. 2, note ; 7 pap. “I. occurs 
again xii. 17, xix. 10 (where see note), 
xx. 4. Here “the word of God and 
the witness of Jesus” are not as in 
v. 2 the Apocalypse itself, but the 
preaching of the Gospel: for 6 A. r. 6. 
in this sense cf. 1 Jo. ii. 7, 1 Th. ii. 13, 
2 Tim. ii. 9, and for 7 pw. 7.1. Jo. viii. 
13f. The meaning may be either that 
John had gone to the island to carry 
the Gospel thither, or that he was 
sent to Patmos as an exile (cf. Pliny, 
i. c.) because of his preaching. The 
latter view is confirmed (a) by the 
use of dca in Vi. 9, xx. 4; (0) by ovv- 
cowards ev TH Oder, Which suggests 
that the writer has in view his own 
sufferings €y "Incotd; (c) by an early 
and practically unanimous tradition 
of the Church: ef. Tert. de praeser. 
36 “apostolus Ioannes...in insulam 
relegatur,” Clem. Al. guts dives 42 
Tov Tupayvov TedevTHTAYTOS amo TIS 
Ildtpov tis vyoov pernrAdev emt thy 
"Edeoor, Orig. in Mt. t. xvi. 6 6 8€ 
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‘Papaiwy Bacire’s, ws 1) mapadocrs d1- 
Oaoke, katedixace Tov “lodvyny papru- 
povrta dia tov tis aAnOcias Aoyov eis 
Tlarpov thy vicov. See also Kus. H. £. 
iii. 18; Hieron. de virr. ill. 10. 

10. éyevouny év mvevpare ktA. | Eivat 
év mvevpare is the normal condition of 
Christians, in contrast with eiva év 
capki (Rom. viii. 9); yevéoOat év wv. 
denotes the exaltation of the prophet 
under inspiration ; see Hz. iii. 12, 14, 
Xxxvil. 1, and ef. Acts xxii. 17 eyévero... 
yeverOa pe év exoraoec—the return to 
anon-ecstatic state being described as 
ev €auT@ y. (Acts xii. 11). The phrase 
ey. ev mv. is repeated ¢. iv. 2 g.0. *Ev 
7H kuptaxy nuepa: the second ev dates 
the revelation ; it was vouchsafed on 
the Lord’s Day; on the dative of time, 
with or without a preceding ¢y, see 
Blass, Gr. p. 119f. “H kupiakn nuépa, 
the day consecrated to the Lord ; cf. 1 
Cor. xi. 20 ovK €orwv Kupiakdy Setmvov 
dhayeiv, ‘it is not (possible) to eat a 
Supper of the Lord’ ‘The Lord’s day,’ 
according to the analogy of writings 
some of which are but a few decades 
later than the Aypoc., is the first day 
of the week, the day of the Lord’s 
Resurrection; cf. Didache 14 xara 
kuptakny b€ Kupiov ovvaxGevres khacare 
aprov, Ign. Magn. kara kupiakny 
(artes (see Lightfoot’s note), Lv. Petri 
9 éméhwoxey 7 Kupiakn, ib. 11 d6pOpov dé 
THs Kuptakns ; Melito of Sardis wrote 
mepi kuptakns (Hus. 7. H. iv. 26). Since 

.all the early examples are from Asia 
Minor, it is not improbable that the 
term arose in Asiatic circles; but be- 
fore the end of the second century it 
was used generally, cf. Dionysius of 
Corinth ap. Kus. H. EF. iv. 23 ri 


onuepoy ovy Kuplakny dyiay 7juépav 


denyayopev, Clem. Al. strom. vii. 12, 
Tert. cor. 3, orat. 23, anim. 9 (dies 
dominicus, or dominicae resurrec- 
tionis, dominica sollemnia). To in- 
terpret ev rj Kupiaxn ny. here as=év 
T] Tapovoia is contrary to usage, be- 
sides introducing a thought foreign to 
the context; it is not Christ at His 
coming who is revealed, but Christ 
present with the Church on earth. The 
exile of Patmos, shut out from the 
weekly Breaking of the Bread in the 
Christian assembly at Ephesus, finds 
the Lord’s Presence in his solitude. 
Bede: “congruum quoque spirituali 
visioni tempus indicat.” 

kal jkovoa Oricw pov pwrny krtA.] 
The Seer follows Hz. iii. 12 kai dvé- 
haBev pe ved pa, kal eovea Karomia bev 
pov kal qkovca horny. Cf. Plutarch, 
Lyc. 23, cited by Wetstein: drotoa 
6& dharvnvy domep avOpemov twos €&0- 
mirbev émuripavtos auT@. The Voice 
comes with startling suddenness as 
from one who, approaching from be- 
hind, is unobserved until he speaks. 
”Omicbev is a correction for the less 
exact dmiow: for dricw ‘behind’ ef. 
xii. 15. Meyadny: cf. v. 223 ws odd- 
myyos looks back to the theophany 
of Sinai (Exod. xix. 16 gdovy tis 
oddmuyyos nxee péya: cf. Heb. xii. 
19 cddmtyyos Ay@ Kal povn pnuaror), 
but the trumpet blast had already 
acquired Christian associations (Mt. 
xxiv. 31, 1 Th. iv. 16). Here it is 
probably the voice of Christ’s Angel 
(v. 1) rather than of Christ Himself, 
whose utterance is otherwise described 
(v.15); see Benson, Apocalypse p. 95 n. 
Aeyovons for héyoucay, by hypallage ; 
the true antecedent is not cadmyyos 
but doviy peyadny. 
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Il. 6 BArémes ypawoy eis BiBXéLor] 
The vision was not for John’s per- 
sonal benefit only, but for transmission 
to the Church; cf. Me. iv. 22, note. 
It brought with it to the Seer the 
responsibility of witnessing to what 
he had seen (v. 2), and the witness 
must be borne in a literary form (e. 19). 
BiBriov (cf. v. 1 ff, x. 2, 8), a papyrus 
roll, as distinguished from a parch- 
ment book; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 13 ra BiBALa, 
paduora Tas penBpavas. The Apoca- 
lypse formed a povoB:Bror, the length 
of which ‘‘may be estimated at 15 feet” 
(Kenyon, Text. Crit. p. 30); on the 
length to which such rolls sometimes 
ran see the same writer's Palaeo- 
graphy of Greek papyrt, p. 17 f. 

kal teu pov rais émra éxxAnolats KTA. | 
Cf. v. 4, note. The messenger would 
carry the roll to each of the Churches 
in turn, and by each it would be read 
and probably copied; cf. Col. iv. 16, 
Polye. Phil. 13. His route is indicated 
by the order in which the Churches 
are named. Starting from Ephesus, he 
is to proceed northward to Smyrna and. 
Pergamum, and from Pergamum in a 
south-easterly direction to Thyatira, 
Sardis, Philadelphia, and Laodicea, 
doubtless making his way back to 


Ephesus along the valley of the Mae- 
ander; the reverse order (Ephesus, 
Laodicea, Philadelphia, Sardis, Thya- 
tira, Pergamum, and Smyrna) would 
have been less natural in view of the 
importance of Smyrna and Pergamum. 
As to the roads which connected the 
seven cities see Ramsay, History of the 
Geography of Asia Minor, p. 164 ff. ; 
and his art. on Roads and Travel 
in N.T. times, in Hastings’ D. B. v. 
Starting from Ephesus the Cyzican 
road conducted the traveller to Per- 
gamum, whence another road led 
through Thyatira Sardis and Phila- 
delphia to the valley of the Lycus. 
See the Introduction, c. y., and the 
accompanying map. 

The book is sent to the several 
cities (els "Edeooy xrA.; on the direc- 
tive sense of «is see Blass, Gir. p. 122, 
and cf. Acts xxi. 1), for the use of 
the Christian communities in them 
(rats éxxAncias: cf. Gal.i.2). On the 
localities see the notes to ii. 1, 8, 12, 
LOmlomonemls 

12. kal éméotpeWa Brérew tHv ho- 
vyv Ktr.|] For émorpépew convertere 
se cf. Acts xy. 36, xvi. 18, and for 
Aadeiv pera (= Dy 23, Gen. xxxi. 24, 
29) see Me. vi. 50 (note), Jo. iv. 27, ix. 
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37, xiv. 30, Apoc. iv. 1, x. 8, xvii. I, xxi. 
9, 15. “Hrus édades, ie. ris Ay 6 Nadav. 
On turning, John’s attention was at 
first arrested by seven golden lamp- 
stands (cf. Me. iv. 21, note; Arethas 
ad l.: dvxvias dé adras dvdopacev ov 
Avxvovs, ws THs Avyvias oikeiov Pas ovK 
€xovons, GAN oxnpma povoy ovons TOO 
Avxvov). In the LXx. \vyvia answers to 
73, the candelabrum bearing seven 
lamps (Advxvo1, N73), which according 
to P in Exod. xxv. 36 ff. were placed 
in the Tabernacle outside the second 
yeil (cf. Heb. ix. 2). Solomon’s Temple 
had five Avyvia on the right side and 
five on the left before the oracle 
(1 Kings vii. 49 = 35 Lxx.), but in 
Zechariah’s vision (iv. 2) the one Avyvia 
reappears with its seven Avxvor; see 
also 1 Mace. iv. 49 f., 2 Macc. i. 8, x. 3; 
Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. 5, and comp. the 
representation on the Arch of Titus 
(W. Knight, Arch of T, p. 109 ff). 
Our writer, more swo, takes from each 
source the features which lend them- 
selves to his conception—the septenary 
number from Exodus and Zechariah, 
the row of separate Avyviae from 
Kings. On the meaning of the symbol 
see 0. 20. 

13. kal ev péo@ Tay huxndy Gpovov 
vidv avOp@ov| A second glance shewed 
a human form in the middle of the 
row, either behind the fourth Avyvia, 
or moving freely from one to another 
(ii. 1). “Opotov vidv avOp, is doubtless, 
both here and in xiv. 14, from Dan. 
Vii. 13 WIN ‘733 Luxx. Th. ws vids dvOp.; 
the recurrence of duovoy viov in xiv. 14 
(where it is supported by A) suggests 
that this strange defiance of grammar 
is due to the translation employed by 





our writer, who elsewhere consistently 
uses the dative after dpovos (see i. 15, 
ii. 18, iv. 3 bts, etc., 20 times in all). 
Yids dvOperov, ‘a son of man,’ a human 
being, with allusion perhaps to our 
Lord’s application of Daniel /. c. to 
Himself (Me. xiii. 26); yet not to be 
taken as equivalent to 6 vids rod avOpo- 
mou, Which outside the Gospels appears 
only in Acts vii. 56. The glorified 
Christ is human, but transfigured : 
Victorinus : “sémilem dicit post mor- 
tem devictam, cum ascendisset in 
caelos.” Irenaeus, who (iv. 20. 11) 
quotes the passage at length, well says 
that John sees in it “sacerdotalem et 
gloriosum regni eius adventum”; the 
form is at once priestly and royal. 
évOedupevov mrodnpn kal mepieC@opevoy 
xrv.|] The clothing is first described. 
Tlodypns (se. xirav), poderis, O. L. and 
Vulg., cf. Roensch, Jtala u. V., p. 245, 
Gr. Ney. in the N.T., but used in the 
Lxx. of Exodus for various priestly 
garments, as the breastplate (j¥Nn, 
cc. xxy. 6 (7), xxxv. 8 (9)), the ephod 
(xxviii. 27 (31)), the robe of the ephod 
(AID, xxviii. 4, xxix. 5); cf. Jos. anit. 
lil. 7. 4 0 d€ dpysepeds Koopetrat prey Kal 
TavTn...emevOvadpevos 8 &€& vakivOov 
memompévov xiTava, moOnpys S€é éare kal 
OUTOS* pecip KaAEiTaL KaTa THY TLeTEpay 
yAdooap, Covn mepraiyyera ktrd. But 
perhaps the reference is rather to the 
Prophets, e.g. Zech. iii. 4, where 6 
modtions =: NI¥2ND, the High Priest’s 
robes of state, or Hz. ix. 2 f., 11, where 
it=D'3, the linen vesture of the 
man with the inkhorn; cf. Dan. x. 5 
Th. avjp eis evdedupévos BadSeiv. The 
modnpns is thus seen to denote dignity 
or high office, usually but not neces- 
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sarily the office of High Priest (cf. 
Sap. xviii. 24, Sir. xly. 8); the ancient 
commentators are perhaps too positive 
on this point, e.g. Irenaeus (iv. 20. 11) 
“aliquid vero sacerdotale, ut podere” ; 
Victorinus: “in veste talari, id est 
sacerdotali”; Arethas: os dpyvepéa Tov 
avo kata thy Takw Medyioedex. Nor 
does the (#vn ypvoa quite determine 
the highpriestly character of the 
costume; the High Priest’s girdle was 
of linen richly embroidered (Hxod. 
KXXIX. 20=XXXVI. 37 LXx.), with a 
liberal use of gold thread (Jos. antt. 
1. ¢., xpuood cvvvpacpéevov); the golden 
girdle points rather to Daniel’s vision 
(x. 5 Th. 7 dodvs avrot mepieCwopévn 
ev xpvoi@ QAPpag). Ini Mace. x. 89 a 
golden clasp (mépm7) is a royal distinc- 
tion, Xpucay is characterised by Blass 
(Gr., p. 24) a8 a gross blunder ; more 
probably it is a colloquialism to which 
the writer was accustomed—that it is 
from his pen its retention in X* A C 
leaves little doubt. 

IIpos tots paorois. High girding is 
said to have been usual when the 
moonpns Was worn: Jos. antt. vii. 2 
gore S€ rovro TO évdupa rodypys yiTav 
...ov emCdvyvvTa Kata otiOos dAtyov 
Ths Hacxadns vrepave. Cf. Apoc. xv. 6, 
where beings of angelic rank are 
mepie(wopevo. mept ta aryOn avas 
xpvoas. For mpds with the dat. cf. 
Me. v. 11 note, Jo. xx. 11, see Blass, 
Gr. p. 140. The mss. vary (see app. 
crit.) between pacrots, waa Oois, patois ; 
cf. W. Schm., p. 59, Blass, Gr. p. 24. 
The lexicographers endeavour to dis- 
tinguish the forms (e.g. Suidas: patos 


, realy > , \ Q \ 
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kupios émt yuvatkés), but the distinction 
does not seem to have been commonly 
observed. 

14. 1 b€ Kehady avrod...os xiv] 
From the costume the Seer proceeds 
to describe the person of the Central 
Figure. He has in view the locus 
classicus Dan. vii. 9 (Th. ro évdupa 
avTov ws xia hevKov, Kal 7 Opié THs 
KehaAjs avtod doe epiov Kkabapor), 
where however the white hair belongs 
to the Ancient of Days. The transfer 
of this feature to the Son of Man is 
the more striking since Enoch (xlvi. 1, 
ed. Charles, p. 127) adheres strictly 
to Daniel’s account. Our writer’s 
Christology leads him frequently to 
assign to the glorified Christ attri- 
butes and titles which belong to the 
Father, e.g. in i. 18, ii. 8, v. 12, xxii. 13. 
Ancient expositors find in the hair 
white as snow a symbol of the eternal 
preexistence of the Son; e.g. Andreas: 
et yap kat mpoogaros S¢ nas, dAda 
kal apyaios, padXov d€ mpoaidmos, and 
this view seems to be justified by 
Daniel’s }"2". pny. Yet the figure 
cannot be pressed ; white hair, though 
regarded as honourable (Lev. xix. 32, 
Prov. xvi. 31), yet suggests decay, 
whereas Jesus Christ is unchangeable 
(Heb. xiii. 8); cf. ad Diogn. 11 otros 
6 am apxis, 6 Kawvos davels kai madavds 
evpeOels Kal mavtote véos...0 aet. ‘Qs 
xedv perhaps adds the thought of His 
sinlessness (Ps. 1. (li.) 9, Isai. 18, Mt. 
XXVili. 3). 

kal of 6pOadpol adrod ds PAVE mvpos | 
Cf. ii. 18, xix. 12. In Dan. vii. 9 it is 
the throne of the Ancient of Days 
which is PAE wupéds, but in x. 6 the 
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man clothed in linen has eyes ocet 
Aaprrades mupds, and the latter passage 
is perhaps in view here. The meta- 
phor is common, as Wetstein shews, 
in Greek and Roman authors (e.g. 
Homer, J/. xiii. 474 oddadpot & apa 
oi mupt Aaurerov, Verg. Aen. xii. 102 
“oculis micat acribus ignis”), and in- 
deed in descriptive writings of every 
age and country. The penetrating 
glance (Apringius: “inevitabile lumen 
oculorum”), which flashed with quick 
intelligence, and when need arose with 
righteous wrath, was noticed by those 
who were with our Lord in the days 
of His Flesh (Me. iii. 5, 34, v. 32, 
fe 2%, 23, xi. 11, notes, Le. xxii. 61), 
and finds its counterpart, as the Seer 
now learns, in the Risen and Ascended 
Life. 

I5. Kal of rodes avrov ae xXako- 
Bava «rh.] Cf. Dan. x. 6 Th. r¢ 
oxéhn os spacis ee Nae, 
LXX. of modes doet xadkos e€aotpanrev 
(d9R nyny 12D); the expression is 
due ultimately to Ez. i. 7, where the 
same Heb. is similarly rendered by 
the Luxx. See also Hz. viii. 2 tod 
Gpotwpa avdpos...aro ths aapvos avrov 
trepava os dpacis wAréxrpov (]YD 
novinn), XadkoriBavos (here and 
c. li. 18 only) is a word of unusual 
difficulty. Suidas defines it as «fdos 
mdéxrpov TLMLLOTEpoV Xpucod, adding : 
Zort Sé TO HAEKTpOV aAACTUTOY XpvTloY 
peprypevoy veA@ kal iOeia (cf. Plin. 
HI. N. 33.4 where iexrpov is a mix- 
ture of gold and silver). A somewhat 
similar sense is yielded by the Latin 
versions, which render yadxo\:Baro by 
aurichalco or orichalco (so, with or 
without the addition of Libani, Cypr. 
test. ii. 26, Victorinus, Primasius, Bea- 
tus, etc. ), a word which seems to have 
meant a mixture of metals similar to 
brass or bronze; cf. Verg. Aen. xii. 87 


Ss Rt 


“auro squalentem alboque orichalco 
...loricam,” on which Servius remarks: 
“apud maiores orichaleum pretiosius 
metallis omnibus fuit.” A precious 
metal, bright and flashing, would suit 
the present context well, but the 
explanation leaves the form yad«onXi- 
Bavos unexplained. Arethas offers the 
alternatives: etre rév ev r@ AtBavo To 
dper petaddevopevoy...dyciv, etre Kal 
Tov xadkoewdy AiBavoy vonréov ov iatpav 
maides appeva kadovow. The former 
conjecture is unsupported, and seems 
to require A:Bavoyadko; the latter 
finds some confirmation in a fragment 
of Ausonius, cited by Salmasius exercit. 
810 6 AiBavos exer Tpia €ldn Sévdpar, 
kal 6 pev Gppny emovopacerat yadkoXi- 
Bavos,jAvoeLdns kat Tuppos Hyouv EavOos. 
But ‘brass-coloured frankincense’ is 
not a very apposite metaphor, not- 
withstanding the efforts of the Greek 
interpreters to educe a mystical mean- 
ing from it. The etymology proposed 


by Bochart (xaAxés, 122, brass at a 
white heat) is even less tolerable. On 
the whole, with our present know- 
ledge, it is best to follow the guidance 
of Suidas and the Latin versions and 
regard yadkoa. as the name of a mixed 
metal of great brilliance, leaving the 
etymology uncertain. 

Feet of brass represent strength 
and stability (contrast Dan. ii. 33, 41); 
such a mystical interpretation as that 
of Andreas (modes Tov yxpiorod of 
dméaro\ot) is unnecessary and impro- 
bable. 

The reading os év kapive remupo- 
pérns (sc. ris xadkodiBavou), is recom~- 
mended by its difficulty. If memrvpo- 
pévo is preferred, the reference must 
still be to yadkodiBave, for kdpivos 
seems to be invariably fem. (cf. Mt. 
xiii. 42, 50, Apoc. ix. 2); memupopévor 
is probably a correction intended to 
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.bring the part. into line with of modes 
...duotot, For mupodaéa used of a 
glowing metal see Eph. vi. 16 ra BéAn 
TG Temupopeva oBéoa, with Dean 
Robinson’s note. In Apoe. iii. 18, 
xpvolov memupopévoy, the sense clearly 
is ‘refined by having passed through 
the fire, and R.V. adopts this meaning 
here ; but ‘glowing’ suits the context 
better ; the metal is not only of the 
finest and brightest, but it is aglow as 
if still in the crucible. 

Kal 7 avy avtod ws gd. vdaTov 
moor] Of. Ez. xliii, 2, where the 
voice of the God of Israel is O° Sipe 
p29, In Dan. x. 6, from which many 
of the details of this description are 
taken, the voice of the Angel is rips 
jd, like the confused roar of a great 
multitude; but at Patmos it is the 
roar of the Aegean which is in the 
ear of the Seer. It is instructive to 
contrast 3 Regn. xix. 12 @evn avpas 
Aewrfs: the Divine Voice can be of 
the gentlest or the most appalling as 
occasion requires. Irenaeus (iv. 14. 
2) finds a mystical sense in vddrov 
mo\Aov: “vere enim aquae multae 
Spiritus.” 

16. kal eyo ev rH SeEca yeupt avrod 
dorépas énta| To the Semitic mind 
the stars of heaven were in the Hand 
of God (cf. Job xxxviii. 31f., Isa. xl. 
12), and would fall (Me. xiii. 25, Apoe. 
vi. 13) if the support were withdrawn. 
No particular constellation or group 
of planets can be intended by the 
anarthrous érrda dorépas ; the number 


is determined by the requirements of 
the symbolism (2. 20). 
kal €k TOD oTOMaTOS avTOD poudaia 
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dicropos] The elements of this bold © 


conception are as usual from the 

=e av, fol lod 
0.7. 3 See Isa. xi 4 mardget viv TO 
Aoy@ Tod oToparos avrod, xlix. 2 €Onkev 
TO oTOopa pov ws paxaipay d€eciav: 


cf. Eph. vi. 17 ryv payaipay tod mvev-— 


patos 6 éeotw phya Oeov, Heb. iv. 12 6 
Noyos Tod Oeod...TowwTEepos Umép Tacav 
paxaipay Sicroyov. The image is 
repeated in Apoc. xix. 15.in the de- 
scription of the armed and militant 
‘Word of God’ There is a fine 
parallel in Sap. xviii. 15 6 wavrodv- 
vapos gov Adyos am’ ovUpayey...amoTropos 
TOAEMLOTHS...HAATO...Eihos GEV THY 
avur¢kpitoy éxitayny cov pépov. For 
poupaia Sicrouos see Ps. exlix. 6, Sir. 
xxi. 3. “Poydaia, used in N.T. in the 
Apoe. only, except Le. ii. 35, occurs 
frequently throughout the txx. from 
Gen. iii. 24 onwards as a synonym of 
paxaipa, both words being used ‘to 
translate 131; in strictness, it was a 
large blade of Thracian origin (for a 
full account see Hastings, D.B. iv. 
p. 634). Atcropos answers to the Heb. 
iB °2Y or NHB, but it is used in 
connexion with the sword even by 
the Greek poets (e.g. Eur. Hel. 983 
dioropov Eidos). The sword is re- 
garded as proceeding, like the spoken 
word, from the mouth; “this last 
image is not so strange as appears 
at first sight, for the short Roman 
sword was tongue-like in shape” 
(Hastings, 7. ¢.). With éxmopevouévn 
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kat 7 dYus avrod ds 6 TAwos KTA.| 
Cf. Jud. y. 31 of ayamavres avroy os 
€£080s (avarodyn, A) nriov ev Suvduec 
avrov, Mt. xiii. 43 of Sikatoe éxAdp- 
yovow os 6 nrws, Apoc. x. I To 
mpoc@moyv atrov ws 6 nAws. Slav. 
Enoch i. 5, ed. Charles, p. 2, “their 
faces shone like the sun.” If the John of 
the Apocalypse is the son of Zebedee, 
he could scarcely have failed to think 
of the Transfiguration which antici- 
pated the glory of the ascended Christ, 
when ¢AauwWev ro mpocwmoy avtov ws 
6 mAwos (Mt. xvii. 2). Andreas refers 
to Mal. iv. 2: Avs yap éoti dikawo- 
aus. "OYis=mpocwroy, though fairly 
common in the Lxx., occurs in the 
N.T. only here and in Jo. xi. 44 (cf. 
vil. 24). ‘Qs gaiver, a constructio 
praegnans ; “as the sun shines [when 
he shines] in his might.” 

17. kal dre eidov avrov, émeca kTh.] 
Cf. Isa. vi 5, Ez. i. 28, Dan. viii. 17, 
x. 9, 11, Enoch xiv. 14, 24, Le. v. 8. 
Beatus: “fragilitatis suae et humili- 
tatis et subiectionis pavore perter- 
ritus corruit.” Asa whole the passage 
is moulded on Dan. x. 8 f. Lxx. idod 
mvedpa emeotpadn em ene eis pOopar, 
kal ov carioxvoa...eya Aen WETTOKOS 
€m mpooamoy prov emt rHy yaw. kal Sov 
xElpa mpooryaye pot (Th. yelp amropevn 
pov), kal yecpev pe. That the right 
hand holds seven stars does not hinder 


Lye2O. epoch 7 of. 
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it from being laid.on the Seer, for the 
whole representation is symbol and 
not art. The Hand which sustains 
Nature and the Churches at the same 
time quickens and raises individual 
lives. With eOnkev tiv deévay adrod 
KTA., Ch Mt. xvii. 7 mpoonrbev 6 
"Inoots kal dydpuevos avrav eimev Eyép- 
Onre Kat wr poBeioOe—another point 
of contact between this vision and 
the history of the Transfiguration. 
Irenaeus (iv. 20. 11) reminds us that 
the awful Form which John saw was 
that of Him on whose breast he had 
lain at the Last Supper. 

Ly poBov: éyw eiyexrd.] The words 
recall another scene in the Gospels 
(Me. vi. 50); both py poBod and eyo 
ciue were familiar sounds to the ear 
of an Apostle. On the other hand 
6 mpa@tos kal 6 écxatos go back to Isa. 
xliv. 6 (TON 281 PWT), xlviii. 12, 
a title of the God of Israel ascribed, 
according to the writer’s habitual 
practice, to the exalted Christ (cf. 
vv. 5f., 8 notes and the Introduction, 
p. elxi.). Itis given to Him again in 
c. Xxii. with enlargements which leave 
no doubt as to its significance (xxii. 
13 eyo eipe TO GAda kal TO B, 6 mp. Kal 
6 €, 7) apxn Kal ro TéAos; see note ad 1.). 
The reading of A (mpwrdroxos) here 
and in ii. 8 is probably a mere re- 
miniscence of i. 5. 

18. Kat 6 (av, kal eyevouny vekpds 
ktA.] “O (av is another Divine title 
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based on the O.T., cf. dds (dy (OD by) 
in Jos. iii. 10, Ps. xli. (xlii.) 3, [xxxiii. 
(Ixxxiv.) 3, Hos, tO (ii. 1); and the 
formulae (7 Kupuos, (6 eyo (TIN °D, 
8 1D) in Deut. xxxii. 4o, Isa. oi. 
18, Jer. v. 2, Dan. xii. 7. In the N.T. 
bers (dv or 6 beds 6 ¢. is used freely 
(Mt. xvi. 16, xxvi. 63, Acts xiv. 15, 
Rom. ix. 26, 2 Cor-iii. 3, vi. 16, 1 Th. 
i. 9, 1 Tim. iii. 15, iv. 10, Heb. iii. 12, 
inet Kot, 1 Pet. £23). A filler 
phrase is 6 (év eis rov aiava (Sir. 
xvili. 1) or els rods aidvas Tév aiovev 
(Apoe. iv. 9f., x. 6, xv. 7). On 6 (av 
as applied to Christ we have a 
comment in words ascribed to Christ 
Himself, Jo. v.26: domep yap 6 raryp 
exer (way ev Eavt@, ovtws Kal T@ Vid 
edaxev Cony €xew ev cavrd. According 
to the Johannine Christology, the Son 
is o (av by the communication of the 
Father’s Life; He is 6 (av ek rod 
C@vTOS. 

As a title of the God of Israel. and 
of the Church 6 ¢éy places Him in 
sharp contrast with the dead or in- 
animate gods of. heathenism. Here, 
in its reference to Christ, it draws 
another contrast scarcely less pointed : 
eyo elpt...0 Cav, Kal eyevounv vexpos. 
The antithesis is twofold ; éyevouny is 
opposed to eiui as in Jo. i. 1, 14, viii. 
58, and vexpos to Cov (Or ig. in Joann. 
rai 31 (34), ef. Phil. ii. 5 év Hophir 
Beod tmdpyor...yevouevos UmnKoos héxpt 
davarov, where however the shock of the 
contrast is broken by the intervening 
clause cxnpare evpebels os avOpwmos. 
Nexpos takes up ws vexpos of v. 17; 
the Lord Who says M7 doBod, had 
experience, not of the semblance of 
death, but of its reality. Kai idod (av 
ejus (Burton, § 409); not here 6 ¢é», 
for it is the restored human life 


. fact of His resurrection. 


which is now in view, not the essential 
life of Godhead; nor again (av éye- 
vounv or é(noa (Rom. xiv. 9), for atten- 
tion is directed to the life which the 
Lord still lives, and not to the historical 
The risen 
life of Jesus Christ is henceforth 
concurrent with His Divine life, «is 
rovs aidvas Tav aidrey ; cf. Rom. vi. 9 
evyepOels ex vexpay ovkére drroOvycket. 
kat €y@ Tas KAeis TOU Oaydrov Kal TOU 
dov] Death and Hades are joined 
again in vi. 8, xx. 13f.; the conception 
fluctuates between two localities (xx. 
13), and two personalities (vi. 8); here 
it is difficult to determine which view 
is uppermost. Other instances of 
quasi-personification of Death and 
Hades (aiNw) are Ps, xlviii. (xlix.) 15, 
Hos. xiii. 14 (cited 1 Cor. xv. 54f.)- 
The ‘gates of Death’ appear in Ps. ix. 
14, cvi. (cvii.) 18, and the ‘gates of 
Hades’ in Isa. xxxviii. 10, Sap. xvi. 13, 
Mt. xvi. 18; see also Job xxxviii. 17 
murwpot dé ddouv idSdvtes ce &xrnEav, a 
passage connected by Christian inter- 
preters with the descensus ad inferos. 
To “have the keys of Death and of 
Hades” is to possess authority over 
their domain ; cf. Mt. xvi. 19, Apoc. 
iii, 7, ix. 1, xx. 1 (notes) According 
to Rabbinical teaching, this is the 
sole prerogative of God; see Zarg. 
Jon. on Deut. xxviii. 12 “quatuor sunt 
claves in manu Domini, clavis vitae et, 
sepulchrorum et ciborum et pluviae”; 
Sanhedrin f. 113. 1 “Elias petiit ut 
daretur sibi clavis pluviae, petiit ut 
daretur sibi clavis resurrectionis mor- 
tuorum; dixerunt ipsi: ‘tres claves 
in manum legati non dantur, clavis 
partus, pluviarum, et resurrectionis 
mortuorun.’” The claim to possess 
potentially the keys of death is made 
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by Christ Himself in Jo. v. 28; the 
Apoe. connects the actual possession 
of the keys with His victory over 
death ; they are from that moment 
in His keeping (¢yw). For kdcis= 
KAetdas see Blass, Gr. p. 26; Keir is 
beyond dispute in iii. 7, xx. 1. In 
the Gospels, on the other hand, xA«ida, 
k\eidas are well supported (Mt. xvi. 
19, Le. xi. 52), though there also 
cod. D gives the shorter form. 

19. -ypayov ody a cides xrA.] Ody 
resumes (Blass, Gir. p. 273) the direc- 
tion given in v. 11, enforcing it with 
the authority of One Who has declared 
Himself conqueror of Death: cf. Mt. 
Xxviil. 18 €566n por waca éfovcia... 
mopevbévres otv Tr. “A cides, ie. the 
vision of the Glorified Christ. Besides 
this the book contains a revelation of 
the present state of the Church and 
the world (a ciciv), and a revelation 
of the future (4 pédreu yiveoOat pera 
tavra). The former is chiefly to be 
found in cc. 1, iii.; the latter begins at 
€ iv. 1 betEw cor a Set yevérOar pera 
tavra. But the division is rough and 
superficial ; for ce. ii., iii. look forward 
to the future, while cc. iv.—xxii. are 
by no means limited to it. On eisiv, 
pedArke see WM. p. 645f.; things 
present are seen distinctly and separ- 
ately, while things future are blended 
in a more or less confused whole. 
For péddex followed by a pres. inf. see 
Blass, Gir. pp. 197, 202. 

20. TO pvoTHploy Tov entra adarEepav 
xtA.] On pvorypwy in Biblical Greek 
see the note to Me. iv. 11. Here ro 
por. is the inner meaning of a sym- 


bolical vision, as in Dan. ii. 47; ef. 
Apoce. xvii. 7 eyed ep@ cor TO pvaTyptoy 
THs yuvackes. The grammar presents 
some difficulty. Td puarnpiov...ras 
Auxvias are not governed by ypayoyv 
or in apposition to 4...yiverOa (WM. 
p. 290), for the secret about to be 
revealed relates only to certain points 
of interpretation. A new sentence 
begins with v. 20, yet the verse opens 
with two accusatives without a verb. 
There are partial parallels in Rom. 
Vili. 3 TO yap advvatov Tod vopov...6 
Geos xrd. (see SH. ad 7.), and 2 Cor. 
vi. 13 tyv O€ avryy dvtiyuwobiar... 
mAatuvOnre, where the acc. anticipates 
the contents of the sentence which it 
opens. In the present instance the 
construction is further complicated by 
a second accusative; for ras é. Auxvias 
we expect rav é€. Avyuav. Translate: 
‘As for the secret of the seven stars... 
and as for [the secret of] the seven 
lampstands.’ ’Emi ris devas interprets 
ev tH Se&a xeupi (v. 16); the stars 
rested on the open palm; cf. v. I émt 
thy Se&tav...BiBrLov. 

of érra adorépes GyyeAot TOY €. exkAN- 
civ eiow] The usage of the N.T. 
permits us to translate dyyedo. as 
‘messengers’; cf. Mt. xi. 10, Le. vii. 
24, ix. 52, Jac. ii.25. The seven stars, 
therefore, might represent certain 
delegates from the Asiatic Churches 
(cf. 2 Cor. viii. 23 darooroX a exxAnaior), 
presumably delegates sent to Patmos 
who were returning with the book of 
the Apocalypse. Or we might accept 
the interpretation of Primasius (fol- 
lowed by Bede): “angeli ecclesiarum 
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hic intellegendi sunt rectores populi,” 
ie. either the Bishops, or if the 
monarchical episcopate had not yet 
established itself in Asia, the presby- 
teral colleges, in the several cities. 
In support of the view that the rulers 
of the Churches are intended it has 
been usual to quote Mal. ii. 7 dyyedos 
Kupiov (nym NP) Tlavroxparopos 
éorw [6 tepeds], or to refer to the title 
Way mow borne by the messenger of 
the Synagogue ; this person however 
was in no sense a Church-ruler, and 
offers no true analogy (see Schiirer?, 
ii. p. 442, and cf. Lightfoot, Philip- 
pians, p. 199 note). And tempting as 
it is to discover in these ayyedo 
an allusion to the rising order of 
the Episcopate, the invariable practice 
of our writer forbids such an inter- 
pretation. The Apocalypse uses 
dyyehos some sixty times, excluding 
those in which it is followed by rijs 
exkAnolas OY TS exkAnowory, and always 
in the technical sense of a super- 
human being employed in the service 
of God or of Satan. There is therefore 
a strong presumption that the dyyedou 
Tay eéxk\no.wwy are ‘angels’ in the 
sense which the word bears elsewhere 
throughout the book. In Dan. x. 13, 
xii, I & mpootacia over particular 
nations is ascribed to certain angelic 
beings, and a like relation to indi- 
viduals is implied in Mt. xviii. 10 of 
dyyedou avtov (Sc. Ta puxpav rovror), 
Acts xii. 15 6 dyyedds éorw avrod. 
That John should have extended this 
conception to Churches (Andreas: 
rovtav dé éxaotn ayyedos PirAak épé- 
ornxe) is not surprising, especially in 
view of the highly developed angelo- 
logy of the books cf. Ascension of 


Isaiah iii. 15, “the descent of the 
angel of the Christian Church, which 
is in the heavens.” The objection that. 
the angel is in that case unduly 
credited with the praise or blame 
which belongs to his Church had 
occurred to Origen, who however was: 
not deterred by it; hom. in Num. 
xx. 3 “admiratione permoveor quod 
in tantum Deo cura de nobis sit ut 
etiam angelos suos culpari pro nobis 
et confutari patiatur.” As a mada- 


yeoyos is blamed if his pupils go. _ 


wrong, so, he adds (§ 4), “venient 
enim angeli ad iudicium nobiscum... 
ne forte minus erga nos operis et 
laboris expenderint quo nos a pecca- 
torum labe revocarint.” But in this 
symbolical book the angel of a Church 
may be simply an expression for its 
prevailing spirit, and thus be identi- 
fied with the Church itself (Beatus: 
“ecclesias et angelos earum intellegas 
unum esse”). An interesting parallel to 
this idea is presented by the fravashis | 
of Zoroastrianism : cf. Hastings, D.B. 
iv. p. 991, A. Th. St. iii. p. 521. 

ai Avxviae ai Ewra €é. exkAnoia eioiv| 
If the angels of the Churches are 
represented by stars, the Churches 
themselves are lampstands, both 
giving light in their own measure and 
degree; cf. Lightfoot, Philippians 
ic.: “[the] contrast between the 
heavenly and the earthly fires...cannot 
be devoid of meaning. ‘The star is 
the suprasensual counterpart, the 
heavenly representative; the lamp, 
the earthly realisation, the outward 
embodiment.” For the use of stars as 
symbols of angelic beings see Enoch 
Ixxxvi. 1 ff, and cf. Ramsay, Letters 
to the Seven Churches, p. 62 ff. On 
énra (2°) ef. WH.? Notes, p. 156. 
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il. 1—7. Tur Messace T0 THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN EpHesus. 

1. T@ adyyéAq...ypayov}] A formula 
repeated at the head of each address. 
The mss. fluctuate between r@ éxkn. 
and tys éxkdA.; the former has the 
best support in ii. 1, and is found in 
i. 8, 18, iii. 1, 7, but is without ms. 
authority in ii. 12, iii. 14. WH., who 
Wotes, p. 136 f.) believe 76 to be the 
original reading in all the seven 
occurrences of the phrase, compare 
the title of the highpriests of the 
Augustan cult (dpysepeds ris "Acias 
vaod tov ev [’Edéoe]), where vaod is 
anarthrous as éxkAnoias in the form 
TO ayy. TO €v...EKKA. KTA. 

T@ ev ’Edéo@ éxkAnoias | In primitive 
Christian letters to Churches this is 
the usual mode of locating a Church, 
e.g. 1 Cor. 1. 2 rH éxxhyoia Tod Oeov 
tH ovon ev KopivOo, Phil. i. 1 rots 
ayiows...Tois ovow ev Pitirmas, Ign. 
Eph. ad init. rj éexkdnoia...tH oven ev 
’Edéca: less frequent forms are to be 
found in Gal. i. 2 rats éxkAnoias ris 
Tadarias, 1 (2) Thess. i. I rH éxxAnoia 
trav Gccoadrouxéwr, Clem. R. Cor. ad 
init. Th exkAnota Tov Oeod rH mapotKovon 
Képw6ov. The Christian communities 
had as yet no territorial settlements ; 
there was a ‘Church in Ephesus,’ but 
no ecclesia Ephesina in the stricter 
sense. 

Ephesus stands first among the 
cities to which addresses are sent. 
Thither the messenger from Patmos 
would sail by an easy course of 60 miles. 
Moreover on many grounds this city 
took first rank. In a series of in- 
scriptions found at Ayasaluk, near the 
site of Ephesus, it receives the proud 
title 7} mporn Kal peyiotn pnrporodus 
tis ’Aoias (Hicks, Inscriptions 11. 
ii, dxli., dxlvii, dli, dlv., dlxiii.). A 
libera urbs, with its own BovdAy, 
yepouaia, and éxkdnoia, and the head 


of a conventus—an assize town,— 
Ephesus was also a seat of proconsular 
government (Acts xix. 38). Its com- 
mercial prosperity kept pace with its 
political importance ; cf. Strabo c. 641 
€umopiov ovca feylotn Tov KaTa THY 
’Aciay Thy évros Tod Tavpov. The great 
road which brought the trade of the 
Hast from the Euphrates to the 
Aegean reached the sea at Ephesus ; 
and though the port of Ephesus 
suffered from the silting up of the 
mouth of the Cayster, this process had 
been arrested for a time by works 
undertaken in A.D. 65. Ephesus was 
not less conspicuous as a centre of 
religious life. It was proud to be 
known as Warden (vewxdpos) of the 
Temple of Artemis, a shrine of world- 
wide reputation (Acts xix. 27, 35). 
Further it was the headquarters of 
the magical arts which at this time 
were widely practised in Asia Minor 
(ef. Acts xix. 19); the "Edéova ypap- 
para were famous everywhere. The 
city was a hotbed of cults and super- 
stitions, a meeting-place of East and 
West, where Greeks Romans and 
Asiatics jostled one another in the 
streets. See further the Introduction 
to this commentary, p. lix. ff. 

The founder of the Ephesian Church 
was the Apostle Paul. As early as 
A.D. 50 (251, ?52) he made an in- 
effectual effort to reach the province 
of Asia (Acts xvi. 6), and his first 
visit to Ephesus (xviii. 19 ff.) was too 
brief to bear permanent fruit. But he 
realized the importance of the place 
as a field of Christian work, and in 
53 (254, ? 55) returned to spend over 
two years there (xix. 8, 10). Though 
he does not seem to have visited any 
other city in Asia, his Ephesian resi- 
dence was the occasion of a general 
evangelization of the province (J. c. 
@oTE mavras Tous kaTovkovytas THY 
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’Agiay dkotaat tov Acdyov Tod Kupiov). 
St Paul’s work at Ephesus was carried 
on by Timothy (1 Tim. i. 3) and, after 
the Apostle’s death and the with- 
drawal of Timothy, by St John, if we 
may believe the traditions of the 
second century; see Iren. iii. 1. 1, 
3.4; Polycrates ap. Hus. AZ. iii. 31, 
y. 24, and cf. the Introduction, ¢. vi. 

ypaov Tade déyer] Another part 
of the introductory formula which is 
common to all the messages. It is 
followed in each case by a description 
of the Speaker, in which He is charac- 
terised by one or more of the features 
in the vision of ch. i. (ii. 1, 12, 18, iii. 
I, 7), or by one or more of His titles 
(ii. 8, iii. 7, 14); the features or titles 
selected appear to correspond with the 
eircumstances of the church which is 
addressed. With rade Aéyes cf. Never 
"Ingots, with which each of the Oxy- 
rhynchus Sayings begins. The seven 
so-called letters are not ‘epistles of 
Christ,’ but rather utterances, pro- 
nouncements, judgements passed upon 
the churches as they pass in succession 
under the eye of the supreme ’Ezi- 
cromos. See p. 65 f, infra. 

6 KpaTov...6 TmepumaToy Kr. recalls 
i. 13, 16 ev péo@ Tdv AvXNaD...exov ev 
7H deka xeupt avrov dorépas éxra but 
in a stronger form; éxov has become 
kpatov, and év péow is qualified by 
nepimatov. Kpareiv, the opposite to 
agpiévat, is to hold in one’s grip 
(eg. Mt. xxvi. 4, Acts ii. 24), 
whether for the purpose of retaining 
(Jo. xx. 23) or of restraining (Apoc. 
vii. 1); here the former meaning is 
evidently in view, as in ii. 13 ff, 25, 
iii. 11; the acc. follows, because the 
Church as a whole is thus firmly 
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grasped, and not only a part of it (cf 
Blass, Gr. p. 101). As the Enemy 
mepuraret (ynrav Katamceiy (I Pet. v. 8, 
cf. Job i. 7), so the Lord patrols the 
ground, is ever on the spot when 
He is needed; His Presence is not 
localized, but coextensive with the 
Church (Mt. xviii. 20, xxviii. 20, 2 Cor. 
vi. 16 ff.); ef. Arethas: éy péc@ 6 
évouxeiy avrois Kal éumepimareiy emay- 
yetAdpevos Kupws. The two images 
are complementary, representing the 
security which comes from strength 
and vigilance. 

To the Church in Ephesus, the 
mother of the Churches of Asia, the 
Lord writes under titles which express 
His relation to the Churches gener- 
ally. As Ephesus represented the 
Province (cf. ’Acia 7 "Edeoos, cited 
by Ramsay, Letters, p. 238), so the 
Ephesian Church stands here for the 
seven, Yet the message shews the 
special need which the Ephesian 
Church had both of a firm grasp and 
a watchful safeguarding. 

2. oda ra épya gov] Oida is a note 
often struck in these letters (cf. ii. 9, 
13, 19, li. 1, 8, 15). The Apostles 
were deeply impressed by the Master’s 
knowledge of men; see Jo. ii. 25, xxi. 
15 ff., Acts i.24. The Apocalypse does 
not use yweoxo of Christ; oida em- 
phasizes better the absolute clearness 
of mental vision which photographs 
all the facts of life as they pass. The 
distinction is well seen in Jo. xxi. 17 
Kipie, mavra od oidas: od ywodoKes 
dre Gidkd oe, where the universal 
knowledge passes into the field of 
special observation. Oida ra @ cov 
is in itself neither praise nor blame, 
for ‘works’ may be either good (xadd, 
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ayaa, Mt. y. 16, Jo. x. 32, Acts ix. 
36, Eph. ii. 10) or bad (aovnpa, dkapra, 
tov dia8orov, THs capxos, JO. iii. 19, 
Vili. 41, Gal. vy. 19, Eph. v. 11); blame 
is conveyed by it in iii. 1, 15, but 
praise in iii. 8; here and in ii. 19, 
while praise predominates, it is not 
unmixed. The spirit, the 760s of each 
Church, represented as its ‘angel,’ is 
judged by its results, according to 
Christ’s invariable rule (Mt. vii. 16f, 
Apoce. ii, 23, xxii. 12). 

kat Tov Kérov Kal THY Vropovny cov] 
The single pronoun after dou. links 
komos and vmopuovn together, as in- 
dicating the character of the épya; 
they were signalized by two notes of 
excellence, self-denying labour and 
perseverance. Compare (with Light- 
foot’s note) 1 Th. i. 3 prnpovevovres 
pov Tov epyou ths miorews Kal Tov 
Komov Ths aydmns Kal THS Vmopovas THs 
€Amidos, where however épyov, Kéros, 
and vzopovn are strictly coordinated. 
Koros, often found with poydos (2 Cor. 
xi. 27, 1 Th. ii. 9, 2 Th. iii. 8), is with 
its cognate xomay almost a technical 
word for Christian work; cf. Rom. xvi. 
6, 12, 1 Cor. iii. 8, xv. 10, 58, xvi. 16, 
2 Cor, Vi. 5, xi. 23; Gal. iv. 11, Phil. 
Hi d0, Col 20,5 Uh: v.12, 1 ‘Vim. vy. 
17, Apoc. xiv. 13. On dmoporn see i. 
9, note, and cf. Le. viii. 15 kapzo- 
opotow év vropov7. 

kal dre ov dvvy Bacraca Kakovs| 
Another good thing which has not 
escaped the eye of Christ. The 
vmopovn of the Ephesians did not 
imply indifference to sin; they could 
not bear the company of bad men; 
ef. Ps. exxxix. 21 f., Rom. xii. 9, 2 Jo. 
1o f., and the story of St John’s 
attitude towards Cerinthus (Iren. iii. 
3. 4). These xaxoé (cf. Phil. iii. 2 rods 
xaxovs epyaras) who tried the patience 


of the Ephesians were not their pagan 
neighbours (Eph. iv. 17 ff.), but the 
false brethren mentioned in the next 
clause ; cf. Ign. Hph. 9 ots ovk eiacare 
onetpat [tv Kaxyy Sudaynv] eis vpas, 
Bvoavtes Ta Sra cis To pi mapadcéac bat 
Ta omelpopeva vm avTov, Bacratew 
is to carry a burden (Badpos, Mt. xx. 
12; oravpoy, Le. xiv. 27, Jo. xix. 17; 
opriov, Gal. vi. 5). The form ddvy 
= dvvaca, condemned by Phrynichus, 
occurs also in Me. ix. 22 f., Le. xvi. 2 
(Blass, Gr. p. 49). 

kal émeipacas tots éyorras xr. | 
The Avxot Bapeis foreseen by St Paul 
(Acts xx. 29) had come, and in sheep’s 
clothing (Mt. vii. 15); cf. 2 Cor. xi. 13 
of yap To.ovro. evdardotoXo, épydrat 
Sorio1, peracxnpariCopevor eis atoaro- 
ovs Xpicrov. The false teachers 
claimed to be dmécrodo in the wider 
sense, itinerant teachers with a mission 
which placed them on a higher level 
than the local elders (1 Cor. xii. 28, 
Eph. iv. 11; ef. Lightfoot, Galatians, 
‘The name and office of an Apostle,’ 
Harnack, Die Lehre der zwolf Apostel, 
p. 93 ff.) When such itinerants, 
whether ‘Apostles’ or ‘Prophets,’ 
visited a church where they were 
unknown, unless they brought ‘com- 
mendatory letters’ (2 Cor. iii. 1), it 
was aecessary to test their claims 
(1 Th. v. 20 f., 1 Jo.iv. 1). A strangely 
superficial test, such as that enjoined 
in Didache ¢c. 11 (was d€ drocrodos 
epxopevos mpos pas dSexOyrw &s Kupios 
...tpeis dé edv peivn [jpépas], wWevdo- 
mpopytns eartiv), or by Hermas mand. 
II (pcOov AapBavec ths mpodnreias 
avrod [6 pevdorpopyrns]), is not to be 
thought of here; émeipacas (= €doki- 
pagas, as in 2 Cor. xiii. 5 €avrovs 
mewpacere el core ev TH TareL) doubtless 
refers to such a probation as the Lord 
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prescribes in Mt. vii. 16 dwd rév 
kaptav avrav yvdoeabe avrovs, and 
the Didache itself regards as the 
ultimate test (infra, eav éyn Tovs 
tpomouvs Kupiov. amd ody trav tpdrer 
yoobnoera) ; cf. Hermas /.c. dd ris 
Cojs Soxipate tov avOporoy roy exovra 
TO mvevpa TO Geiov. 

With rods \éyovras €avrods ar. cf. 11.20 
7) Aéyouoa cautny moopariy ; the full form 
appears in ii. 9 rév Aeyovrav lovdaious 
eivat éavtovs. Kat ovk eiciv, a paren- 
thesis=kal ov dvras: cf. i. 6, ii. 9, 
lll. 9. 

kal evdpes avrovs Yrevdeis: not merely 
false apostles, for such might be self- 
deceived, but deceivers ; for this use 
of Wevdns, cf. xxi. 8 maot Trois Wevdéor. 

3. Kal Vmopouny exes, Kal eBdoracas 
xth.] With vaop. exers cf v. 6 rovro 
éyets, Ore KTA., li, II Kpares Oo eyers. 
Endurance was one of the best assets 
of the Ephesian angel. Unable to 
bear the society of the deceivers, the 
faithful at Ephesus had for the sake 
of Christ (81a 76 dvopua, cf. Me. xiii. 
13, note) patiently borne the labour 
of resisting them or enduring their 
taunts (Arethas), and had not grown 
weary of the task. The play in zz. 2, 
3 on Baorafew and komiav (ov duvy 
Baoraca...€Bacracas, oda Tov Komov 
cov...00 kekorriaxes) has perplexed the 
scribes; see app. crit. Kat ov kéxun- 
cas of the T. R. appears to rest on no 
better authority than a conjecture of 
Erasmus, but it gives the sense; for 
komiav, to be weary, cf. Mt. xi. 28, 
Jo. iv. 6, and for the form kexomiakes 
see W. Schm. p. 113, note 16, and cf. 


dikes, memTwkes (UY. 4, 5). “Execs 


...€Bdcracas...kexor.: such combina- 
tions are frequent in the Apoc. (eg. 
y. 7, Vii. 13 f., viii. 5) and not always 
easy to explain; here the perf. xexom. 
indicates a condition which continued 
when the endurance (éBdcracas) was 
at an end. 

4. GAN eyo kara god dtu xth.] Yet 
on the other hand (dAdd) there is 
ground for complaint; for éyew (re) 
kara tivos cf. Job xxxi. 35 (LXx.), Mt. 
v. 23, Me. xi. 25, note, and below, ve. 
14, 20. Patience and unremitting toil 
in His cause are not all that Christ 
requires, and indeed are of little value, 
if the spirit of love is absent. But at 
Ephesus love was waning, perhaps as 
the result of the controversies through 
which the Church had passed. Thy 
dydarnv gov thy mpornv: the adj. in 
this position limits and corrects : ‘thou 


hast left thy love, at least the love of — 


the first days,’ ie. the days of St Paul’s 
ministry at Ephesus; how fervent it 
was appears from Acts xix. 20, xx. 
37, cf. Eph. i. 3 ff. Another genera- 
tion has taken the place of the first 
converts ; the loyalty and activity of 
the Church have been well maintained, 
but there is some falling off in the 
greatest of Christian gifts (cf Mt. 
XXIV. 12uynoerat 7 aydarn Tay ToAAGr), 
shewn perhaps, as the Greek com- 
mentators suggest, by a comparative 
indifference to the necessities of the 
poorer brethren. The phrase rny dy. r. 
mp. apjkes is probably a reminiscence 
of Jer. ii. 2, Ez. xvi. 8 ff The new 
Israel had begun too soon to follow 
the example of the ancient people of 
God. 
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5. punuoveve otv modev mémtaxes 
kth.] Comp. iii. 3 prnpdveve ody ras 
etAnghas kat jxovcas. The commen- 
tators contrast Cic. ad Attic. iv. 16 
“non recordor unde ceciderim sed 
unde resurrexerim,” a fine sentiment 
which is not really in conflict with 
the call to remember ‘unde cecideris’ 
as a motive to repentance. St Paul’s 
Ta pev dricw émidavOavopevos (Phil. 
iii. 14) refers to past successes which 
must be disregarded in view of ra 
éumpoobev—an entirely different case 
from that which is contemplated by 
this ‘Remember.’ Myypoveve, pera- 
vonoor, toincov answer to three stages 
in the history of conversion; the pres. 
imper. perhaps represents the first as 
continuous or habitual, but it is note- 
worthy that while pynpdveve occurs 
seven times in the N.T., there is no 
well-supported instance of prjpovev- 
oov. 

For rinrew in reference to a moral 
fall, cf. Rom. xi. 11, 1 Cor. x. 12, and 
the use of rapaminreiy, rapanrepa in 
Ps. xviii. (xix.) 13, Sap. x. 1, xii. 2, 
Mt. vi. 14 f., Heb. vi. 6. Woinoov ra 
mpata epya: the Lord does not say 
dydannoov Thy mporny dydmnv, a& pre- 
cept which perhaps could not have 
been fulfilled ; the last may be better 
or worse than the first, but never can 
be the same. 

This verse is frequently quoted by 
Cyprian when he urges repentance 
upon those who had lapsed in the 
Decian persecution (de laps. 16, epp. 
19. I, 34. I, 55. 22); and with other 
passages from the Apoc. it became a 


commonplace in the Novatianist con- 
troversy (ad Novatian. 13). 

ei O€ Hi, épxopai cot] Ei dé pn; Le. 
eay dé pa) peravorons, as the phrase is 
written in full just below; on the el- 
liptical form (== ‘ otherwise’), see WM. 
PP. 729, 757 ; Burton, § 275. "Epxopa 
refers to a special coming or visita- 
tion, affecting a Church or an individual, 
as in v. 16, iii. 11; throughout the 
Apoe. the present of this verb is used 
in a quasi-future sense ; cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 189. Zoi is a dativus incommodi 
(WM. p. 265); for another view, see 
Blass, Gr._p. 113. 

Kal kwnow tiv Avxviav cov, i.e. thy 
church. Since the Avxvia are separate 
and do not forma single candelabrum, 
any one of them can be removed at 
pleasure. Kuveiv (cf. vi. 14) is preferred 
to dapeiv, perhaps as indicating 
deliberation and judicial calmness ; 
there would be no sudden uprooting as 
in anger, but a movement which would 
end in the loss of the place that the 
Church had been called to fill; unless 
there came a change for the better, 
the first of the seven lamps of Asia 
must disappear; its place must be 
filled by another (cf. Apoe. iii. 11, Mt. 
xxi. 43). This warning seems to have 
been taken to heart, since in the next 
generation Ignatius (Eph. prol. 1) 
could pronounce the ‘church in 
Ephesus’ to be d&topaxdpioros, and 
speak of its rodvaydmnroy dvopa, But 
though deferred, the visitation came 
at last. The Greek commentators 
mention the curious fancy that the 
removal of the candlestick from 
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Ephesus had its fulfilment in the rise 
of the See of Constantinople, which 
eclipsed the glory of the older Church. 
But the Church and See of Ephesus 
lived on for centuries after the creation 
of the patriarchate of Constantinople. 
After the eleventh century however 
the line of Ephesian Bishops seems to 
haye become extinct (Gams, series 
episc. p. 443; see however Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 243), and in 1308 the place 
was finally surrendered to the Turks 
(Murray, Handbook, p. 280). The little 
railway station and hotel and few poor 
dwelling-houses of Ayasaluk (‘Ay.os 
@eoAdyos), which now command the 
ruins of the city, are eloquent of the 
doom which has overtaken both 
Ephesus and its church. 

6. adda TodTo Zyeus, Ore picets KTA. | 
This second ad\a modifies the dAda 
of v. 4. If the loss of her first love 
was a heavy charge against the Church 
in Ephesus, there must be set against 
it and in her favour her hatred of 
deeds which Christ hated. 

Trenaeus (i. 26. 3, iii. 10. 7), followed 
by Hippolytus (philos. vii. 36), asserts 
that the Nicolaitans of the Apocalypse 
were founded by Nicolaus the proselyte 
of Antioch who was one of the Seven 
(Acts Vi. 5): amoords ths Kar’ evOetay 
d:Oackadias €didacKkey advapopiay Biov 
re kat Bpocews (Hipp. /.c.). There was 
a sect which bore the name at the 
end of: the second century, but its 
identity with the NixoAaira of the 
Apoc. cannot be assumed (Tert. de 
praescr. 33 “sunt et nunc alii Nico- 
laitae”) and its claim to be spiritually 
descended from Nicolaus of Antioch 
was questioned (Clem. Al. strom. ii. 
20, § 118 dadoxortes éavtods Nixodd@ 
émeoOat, arropynpovevpa te Tavdpos de- 
povres: cf. ib. iti. 4, §25; Eus. A, 
E. iii. 29; Constitutions vi. 8 of viv 
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Wevdevupot NexoAairat, with which cf, 
the interpolated Ignatius, Zradl. 11,_ 
Philad. 6; Victorinus ad J. “ficti 
homines et pestiferi qui sub nomine 
Nicolai ministri fecerunt sibi haere- 
sim”). A modern conjecture (due to 
C. A. Heumann, 1712) takes NexoAatras 
in Apoc. ii. 6, 15 aS=Badaapirat 
(ef. v. 14), pyda being derived either 


from DY vo or oy Sy2, But (1) a 
play upon the etymology of Greek 
and Hebrew words is perhaps too 
subtle for the genius of the writer, and 
(2) no etymology has been suggested 
which makes NexoAaos atrue equivalent 


of pda, On the whole it seems best 


to fall back upon the supposition that 
a party bearing this name existed in 
Asia when the Apoc. was written, 
whether it owed its origin to Nicolaus 
of Antioch, which is not improbable 
(see Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 297, n.), 
or to some other false teacher of that 
name. According to Ps.-Dordtheus 
he was a Samaritan Christian who 
joined the party of Simon Magus, but 
the statement lacks confirmation. On 
the teaching of this sect see v. 14, note, 
and the Introduction, c. vi. 

“A kayo pod. Hatred of evil deeds 
(a, not os ; contrast Ps. cxxxix. 21 f.) 
is a true counterpart of the love of 
good, and both are Divine; cf. Isa. 
lxi. 8, Zech. viii. 17. There is a picos 
as well as an dépyn (Me. iii. 5, Apoc. 
vi. 16 f.) which can be predicated of 
Christ. To share His hatred of evil 
is to manifest an affinity of character 
with Him, which is a sign of grace in 
Churches and in individuals. 

7. 6 €x@v ovs dkovedrw krrd.| An- 
other formula common to the seven 
messages preceding the promise to 
the conqueror in the first three, and 
following it in the last four. It 
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recalls a familiar saying of Christ 
which is found in the three Synoptists 
(Mt. xi. 15, xiii. 9, 43; Me. iv. 9, 23; 
Le. viii. 8, xiv. 35), but not in the 
Gospel of St John. On variations in 
the form of the saying see Mc. iv. 9, 
note; the consistent use of ovs for 
éra in the Apoc., even in xiii. 9, shews 
independence ; yet see Mt. x. 27, Le. 
xii. 3. At the end of each of these 
instructions 6 ¢yey ods is an indi- 
vidualizing note, calling upon each 
of the hearers of the book (i. 3) to 
appropriate the warningsand promises 
addressed to the Churches. Tais ék- 
kKAnoias, not tH ékkAnoia: cf. Pri- 
masius: “Si quae singulis partiliter 
ecclesiis praedicat wuniversam gene- 
raliter conyenire dicatur ecclesiam. 
neque enim dicit ‘ Quid spiritus dicat 
ecclesfae’ sed ‘ecclesiis.’” Bede: 
“quae singulis scribit universis se 
dicere demonstrat ecclesiis.” 

To mvevpa héyet, cf. Acts viii. 29, 
mi, 2. Apoc, IV. 13, xxds.- 17. Ac- 
cording to the opening formula (ii. 1) 
the Speaker is Christ ; but the Spirit 
of Christ in the prophet is the inter- 
preter of Christ’s voice. 

t@ vikavtt ddow aire payeiy kth. | 
In 76 ux. there is a possible allusion 
to Nixodairav, but way is a charac- 
teristically Johannine word (Jo. xvi. 
33, 1 Jo. ii. 13f, iv. 4, v. 4 fi), and 
specially frequent in the Apoc. (ji. 7, 
el eon Allehe 12,020 Vue SEL 1 Y, 
xv. 2, xvii. 14, xxi. 7); the book is a 
record and a prophecy of victories 
won by Christ and the Church. The 
note of victory is dominant in StJohn, 
as that of faith in St Paul; or rather, 
faith presents itself to St John in 


the light of a victory (1 Jo. v. 4). To 
vix@vte: SO or With 6 vxav the promise 
at the end of each utterance begins, 
not TO wuKyoarre OY TO verixnxort. The 
pres. part. here is timeless, like o 
Banrifwv, 6 wecpatov (Me. i. 4 note, 
Mt. iv. 3); 6 mxadv (wincens, gui vi- 
cerit) is ‘the conqueror,’ the victorious 
member of the Church, as such, apart 
from all consideration of the circum- 
stances; cf. Tert. scorp. 12 “victori 
cuique promittit nunc arborem vitae.” 
A@oow is another Apocalyptic word 
Cis TONG, Py QO, Ah Tike Di SORE TO) 
There is here nothing inconsistent 
with Me. x. 40 ov« got éeuov Sovva ; 
Christ gives it as Judge to those for 
whom it has been prepared by the 
Father; see Mt. xxv. 34, 2 Tim. iv. 8, 
and cf. Rom. vi. 23 ro d€ ydptopa Tot 
Geov (a7 aidmos €v Xprot@ Inood. The 
hands of the ascended Christ are full 
of gifts (cf. Eph. iv. 7 ff.). With the 
promise deco avré dayeiv xrh., cf. xxii. 
14 waéorat n eEovaola avray emi To EvAov 
r. ¢ and Test. xii patr., Levi 18 décec 
Tots aylows payeiv ek rou EvAov rt. ¢.; for 
the construction see vi. 4 €666n airo 
AaBeiv, Vil. 2, xiii. 7, 14, xvi. 8. To 
Evdov ris Cwns krX. (cf. xxii. 2, 14, 19) 
is of course from Gen. ii. 9; on 
Eddov = dévdpov see WM., p. 23. Inthe 
LXX. mapddewos represents either }i 
(Gen. ii, iii, passim), or DIB a 
pleasaunce (2 Esdr. xii. 8, Eccl. ii. 5, 
Cant. iv. 13) “from the old Persian 
puiridaéza” (Encycl. Bibl. s.v.); and 
once }"3) (Isa. li. 3); rod Aco has been 
added from Gen. xiii. 10 or Ez. xxviii. 
13, xxxi. 8. The Rabbinical writers use 
the word of the heavenly ]3Y {4 which 
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is the opposite state to their D377 °4; 
see Weber, Jiid. Theol. p. 344 ff. Of 
the idealized Tree of Life we read 
already in Prov. iii. 18 (cf. Isa. lxy. 
22, LXx., 4 Macc. xviii. 16), but its 
first appearance in a vision of the ce- 
lestial Paradise is in Hnoch xxiv. f. ra 
vAXa atris kal rd avOos Kai 7d dSévdpov 
od Pbiver cis Tov aidva...cal oddepia 
sapé e€ovciay exer ayrac Oat avrov Expt 
Ths meyddns Kpioeas...toTe Sixalows Kal 
datos dSoOnaerar 6 Kapmos avtav; cf. 
Slavonic Enoch 8, and Ps. Sol. xiv. 3. 
In the N.T. ‘Paradise’ is either the 
state of the blessed dead (Le. xxiii. 43), 
or a supra-mundane sphere identified 
with the third heaven into which men 
pass in an ecstasy (2 Cor. xii. 2 f.); or, 
as here, the final joy of the saints in 
the presence of God and of Christ. 
On the history of the subject gen- 
erally see Tennant, Sources of the 
Doctrine of the Fall and of Original 
Stn, passim. . 

The general sense of the promise 
ddc@ xrd. is clear. Man’s exclusion 
from the Tree of Life (Gen. iii. 22 f.) is 
repealed by Christ on condition of a 
personal victory over evil. To eat of 
the Tree is to enjoy all that the life 
of the world to come has in store 
for redeemed humanity. Apringius: 
“pomum ligni vitae aeternitatem im- 
marcescibilem subministrat.” Bede: 
“lignum vitae Christus est, cuius in 
caelesti paradiso visione sanctae re- 
ficiuntwr animae.” 

8—11. THe Mussack To THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN SMYRNA. 

8. ro ev Suvpyn| The road from 
Ephesus—a distance of about 35 miles 
—entered Smyrna by the ‘Ephesian 
Gate.’ The city, which had been rebuilt 
by Lysimachus, was now the finest 
of the Asiatic towns (Strabo, 646), and 


boasted of being 76 rs’ Acias GyaApa. 
Situated at the head of a well pro- 
tected gulf, with an ample harbour, it 
possessed an export trade second only 
to that of Ephesus, while like Ephesus 
it was the terminus of a great road, 
which tapped the rich valley of the 
Hermus and penetrated to the in- 
terior. As far back as the reign of 
Tiberius the loyalty of Smyrna to 
Rome procured for it the privilege 
of erecting a temple to the Emperor, 
and the city henceforth claimed the 
title of veaxdpos of the new cult. She 
disputed with her neighbour Ephesus 
the honour of being styled rpern tijs 
*Acias and pntpdmodis. But the writer 
of the Apocalypse follows an order 
to which Ephesus itself would have 
assented, when he assigns to Smyrna 
the second place among the seven. 

The N.T. throws no light on the 
origin of the Church in Smyrna beyond 
the general statement as to the evan- 
gelization of Asia in Acts xix. 10; see 
Lightfoot, Jgnatius, i. p. 462. But 
according to Vita Polycarpi 2 St Paul 
visited Smyrna on his way to Ephesus 
(cf. Acts xix. I dueAOdvra Ta dverepiKad 
pépn), and found disciples there, as he 
did at Ephesus. The Church is still 
strong at Smyrna ; out of a population 
of perhaps 250,000 more than half are 
Christians, while the EvayyeAck DyoAy 
with its fine library witnesses to the 
vigour and intelligence of the Orthodox 
community. 

On the form Zpipya see WH.%, 
Notes, p. 155; Blass, Gr. p. 10. It 
occurs on coins of the period and in 
inscriptions (see e.g. CZG iii. 3276 ff.) 
On Smyrna itself see further the 
Introduction, p. lxi. f. 

rade Aéyes 6 MpOTos Kal 6 €oxaros 
xtd.] These titles (from i. 17f.) are 
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chosen with the view of inspiring 
confidence into a Church threatened 
with suffering and death; cf. Bede: 
“apta praefatio patientiam suasuro.” 
Ramsay (£ap., 1904, i. p. 321 f.) 
finds a reference also to the early 
struggles of the city (Strabo, 646 
dvyyeipev avtnv ~Avriyovos). "E¢noev 
takes the place of (dv eiy, the 
purpose being to fix attention upon 
the fact of the Resurrection. As the 
Lord rose, so will His martyrs triumph 
over death ; cf. 2 Tim. ii. 3 pynpoveve 
*Inoody Xpioroy éynyeppevoyv ek vexpav. 
The parallel in Apoc. xiii. 14 is in- 
structive: 76 Onpig ¢ Os €xeu THY TANYHY 
Tis paxaipys Kat enoey (see note ad 1.). 

g. ofa cov rHv Odi xtr.| The 
Church in Smyrna was characterized 
by its endurance of suffering and 
poyerty in the cause of the Gospel. 
With the paradox oi6a oov...riv rTe- 
xelav, ddda mrovows ef comp. Jac. ii, 
5 ovx 0 beds eedeEatro Tovs mrwyovs 
TO Kip Trovaious ev rigte:; 2 Cor. 
Vi. 10 &s mrwxoi, moAdovs S€é movti- 
Govres, and contrast Apoc. iii, 17 
Réyers 6 OTL T1ovouds ete kal mem hournka 

Kal OvK oidas ort ov aa 0. . MT @XOS. 
The nature of the wealth possessed 
by the Church in Smyrna but lacking 
to the Church in Laodicea is well 
shewn in Le. xii. 21 eis Oeov mAouray, 
1 Tim, vi. 18 mAouretv ev épyots Kadots. 
The poverty (7reyia, not merely zevia ; 
ef. Me. xii. 42, note) of the Apostolic 
Churches, even in so rich a city as 
Smyrna, is remarkable; it may have 
‘been due partly to the fact that the 
converts were drawn chiefly from the 
poorer classes (Jac. 7. ¢., 1 Cor. i. 26), 
partly to the demands made upon them 


by their faith (cf. 2 Cor. viii. 2 7 cara 
Babous trayxcia avrav emepiocevcer eis 
TO mAovTOs THS amAOTHTOS ava); but 
also in some cases to the pillage of 
their property by a Jewish or pagan 
mob (Heb. x. 34 tiv aprayny rev vmap- 
XOvT@Y Yay peTa yapas mpoaedéEac Oe). 
The context suggests that the poverty 
of the Smyrnaean Church was at least 
aggravated by the last of these causes. 

kal THY BAaodnpiay xrA.| Andreas: 
kata kowov dé TO ida Kal rHy Bdao- 
pyptiav...pynoiv, émicrana. The Jews 
at Smyrna were both numerous and 
aggressively hostile; see Lightfoot, 
Ignatius, i. p. 468 f., Schirer, Ge- 
schichte®, iii. pp. 11, 29, 34. In the 
martyrdom of Polycarp they took a 
leading part, even surpassing the 
heathen in their zeal, and this, it is 
added, was their wont: Polyc. mart. 
13 f. padcora “lovdaiwy mpodipos, ds 
€Oos avrots, els tTavta vdmoupyovrtav. 
At present they contented themselves 
with blaspheming, railing at Christ 
and Christians (cf. Vg. “et blasphe- 
maris ab his”), as they had done 
from the first days of St Paul’s syna- 
gogue preaching in Asia Minor (Acts 
xiil. 45). Against their sharp tongues 
the Christians are fortified by the 
reflexion that these blasphemers are 
Jews in name only. They called 
themselves Jews (for the constr. see 
v. 2, note), but were not so in truth; 
comp. Rom. ii. 28 ov yap 6 é& TO 
pavep@ *Jovdaids €orw...dAN 6 év TO 
KpunT@ "Iovdaios, kal TEptropt) xapdias 
ev mvevpare ov Yeappart, Gal. vi. 15 12 
ouTe yap mwepiroun te eotw ovre dk po- 
Buoria, dddAa Kaw Kriots...elpyvy én” 
avrovs kal éheos, kal emt rov “lopaniA 
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rod Geod. So far from being adydds 
"Iopanreira (Jo. i. 47), such men were 
a cuvaywy) Tov Sarava (Jo. viii. 44 
duets ex Tod marpos Tod diaBddov éoré), 
not a curvaywy? Kupiov (Num. xvi. 3, 24, 
xxvi. 9, xxxi. 16). On cuvaywy7 inits 
relation to éxxAnaia see Hort, Leclesia, 
p.4 ff. ‘H cvvaywy7 rod Zarava occurs 
again in iii. 9; comp. ii. 13 6 Opdvos 
Tov &., li. 24 ra Badéa Tod 3. 

The commentators refer to an in- 
scription of the time of Hadrian which 
has been thought to mention Jewish 
renegades (CTG 3148 of more "Iovdaior, 
cf. Lightfoot, Zgnatius, i. p. 470; see 
however Ramsay in Hastings, D.B. 
iv. p. 555, for another view of the 
words, and ef. Letters, p. 272). But 
the ‘synagogue of Satan’ at Smyrna 
professed Judaism and perhaps sin- 
cerely, though their hostility may 
have been partly due to a desire 
to curry favour with the pagan mob 
or the Imperial authorities. 

10. py hoBodt a pedrews macyew KTr. | 
There were worse things in store 
than rrexeia or even BAacdnyia; im- 
prisonment, perhaps death, mightawait 
the faithful at Smyrna. Behind the 
‘synagogue of Satan’ was the Devil 
himself (6 d:d8odos=6 katyywp ray 
ddeAPGy, Xii. IO=6 Suravas, xii. 9, Xx. 
2), who by means of false charges 
laid before the magistrates would 
cast certain members of the Church 
(e& vpov) into prison. His purpose 
was to try the faith of the whole 
body (iva metpacO7jre): cf. Le. xxii. 31 
6 Saravas e&ntjcaTo vuas Tov cumacaL 
os tov oirov. That its Jewish and 
pagan adversaries were prompted by 


Satan was the firm belief of the early 
Church ; ef. e.g. Polyc. mart. 2 moda 
yap éunxavaro Kar avrav 6 diaBoXos, 
Eus. H. FE. vy. 1 érépas pnyavas 6 dia- 
Bodos émevoet, Tas KaTa THY EipKTHY ev 
TO okorer kal TO Xader@rar@ ywpio 
ovykAcioets KTH. 

kal xnte Odi jpepav Séxa] “ And 
that ye may have affliction for (‘during, 
the temporal gen., see Blass, Gz. p. 
109) ten days.” A further disclosure 
of Satan’s plans; it was his purpose 
to prolong the persecution if the 
faithful did not yield at once. This 
point is missed by ¢&ere, doubtless a 
correction made in the interests of 
the sense. Aéxa has perhaps been 
suggested by Dan. i. 14 emeipacey 
avrous déxa nuépas ; cf. Gen. xxiv. 55, 
Num. xi. 19, xiv. 22, Job xix. 3. Beatus 
thinks of the ‘ ten persecutions,’ but it 
is unnecessary to seek for any historical 
fulfilment. Equally wide of the mark 
is the interpretation preferred by 
Bede: “totum tempus significat in quo 
Decalogi sunt memoriae mandata.” 
The number ten is probably chosen 
because, while it is sufficient to sug- 
gest continued suffering, it points to 
an approaching end. Ten days of 
suffering and suspense might seem an 
eternity while they lasted, yet in the 
retrospect they would be but a moment. 
(2 Cor. iv. 17 ro wapautixa édadpov tis 
Orivews : cf. Arethas : epypepos 1 éemi- 
dopa, kal dcov ei kal nucpav Oéka e€tcovu- 
pen). The trial might be prolonged, 
but it had a limit known to God. 

yivov motos aypt Oavdrov xrth.] 
‘Prove thyself loyal and true, to the 
extent of being ready to die for My 
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sake.” Tivov r., cf. iii. 2 yivou ypnyopar, 
JO. XX. 27 21) yivou Gmioros adda ToTOs. 
Here miords is ‘trustworthy’ rather 
than ‘believing,’ as in Mt. xxv. 21, 23, 
Le. xvi. 1of., Apoc. ii. 13, iii. 14. "Aype 
Savarov hints that the supreme trial of 
martyrdom may follow; comp. Phil. 
ii. 8 yevopevos vajkoos péexpe 6., and 
contrast Heb. xii. 4 ovme péypis aiparos 
aytixatéotyte. "Aypit occurs in this 
book eleven times, péxps not once; 
the other Johannine writings, as it 
happens, have neither, but in the rest 
of the N.T. the proportion is a little 
over 2 to I. 

kai ddc@ co tiv orépavoy Tis fois | 
“And so,’ the consecutive cai which is 
“specially found after imperatives” 
(Blass, Gr. p. 262). Zofs stands in 
sharp contrast with Oavdrov, and r. 
otepavoy comes naturally after the 
prophecy of a coming struggle. The 
exact phrase 6 orédavos r. ¢. occurs in 
the very similar passage, Jac. i. 12 
jlaxaptos avnp os UTopever TELAT OV, 
bre SoKimos yevouevos Anpypera Tov oT. 
tT. €, ov emnyyeikaro Tois ayanéow 
avrov: elsewhere we have 6 or. ris 
eAridos (Isa. xxviii. 5), THs Kavynoews 
ME. KVL 12, xxi, 42, 1 Th. ii. 19), 
ts Suxacoovyns (2 Tim. iv. 8), r7s d0€ns 
(1 Pet. v. 4), tis apOapcias (Polyc. 
mart. 17, 19, Hus. H.£. v. 1). So 
familiar a metaphor need not have 
been suggested by local circumstances, 
yet it is noteworthy that Smyrna was 
famous for its games (Paus. vi. 14. 3, 
cited in Znc. Bibl., 4662) in which 
the prize was a garland. There may 
be a reference to this, or again, as 
Ramsay thinks (Hastings, D.B. iv. p. 
555 ff.) the writer may have in his mind 
the garlands worn in the service 
of the pagan temples, or the circle of 
buildings and towers which ‘crowned’ 
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the fairest city in Asia (Ramsay, Let- 
ters, pp. 256 f., 275). In any case the 
otepavos is not a royal diadem, but 
an emblem of festivity: cf. Me. xv. 
17, note. Tys fwjs is epexegetical: 
the crown consists of life, so that the 
promise is practically equivalent to 
that of v. 7, though it is presented 
under another aspect. 

Il. Ovexay ov py adicnO7 xrr.] The 
special promise of the second mes- 
sage, appropriate to a Church which 
may presently be called to martyr- 
dom. He who conquers by proving 
himself faithful unto death shall 
possess immunity from the second 
death. ‘O Sevrepos Oavaros occurs 
again in ¢, xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8, where it 
is defined as 7 Aipvn Tod mupis; see 
notes adl. The conception is partly 
anticipated in Dan. xii. 3 and Jo. vy. 29, 
and yet more distinctly by Philo, de 
praem. et poen. ii. 419 Oavarov yap 
durrov €idos, TO pev KaTa TO TeOvavaL... 
To O€ peta TO dmoOynckKeww, 0 O17 KaKoY 
mavrws. But the exact expression was 
probably current in Jewish circles, for 
it occurs frequently in the Targums ; 
cf. e.g. Targ. Hieros. on Deut. xxxiii. 6 
“vivat Reuben in hoc saeculo et non 
moriatur morte secunda”; other exx. 
may be seen in Wetstein. Ov pa adi- 
«nO, ‘shall in no wise be hurt’; see 
Blass, Gr. p. 209 f. For ddueiy in 
this sense see Isa. x. 20, Apoe. vi. 6, 
Wale 2. AK. AS TO, 10, x1. 5 bis: The 
attempt to retain in these contexts 
the etymological meaning of ddcxetv 
(Benson, Apocalypse, pp. xvi. f,, 
73 n.) cannot be regarded as suc- 
cessful; in usage ddeiv, like our 
‘injure, has acquired a weaker sense 
and is nearly a synonym of BNarrew 
(cf. Thue. ii, 71, Xen. de re equ. 
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12—17. THe MESSAGE TO THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN PERGAMUM. 

12. tis év Hepyduo] After leaving 
Smyrna the road from Ephesus fol- 
lowed the coast for about 40 miles 
and then struck N.E. up the valley 
of the Caicus, for a further distance of 
15 miles, when it reached Pergamum. 
Pergamum in Mysia, on the Caicus 
(n Ilépyapos in Xenophon, Pausanias 
and Dion Cassius, but ro Iépyayoy in 
Strabo and Polybius and most other 
writers and in the inscriptions; the 
termination is left uncertain in Apoc. 
i. II, ii. 12), now Bergama, the capital 
of the Attalid Kingdom (B.c. 241— 
133), held a similar position in Roman 
Asia (Plin. H. NV. v. 30 “longe claris- 
simum Asiae”) until its place was 
taken by Ephesus. If Pergamum 
had no Artemision, it was richer 
in temples and cults than Ephesus. 
Zeus Soter, Athena Nikephoros, Dio- 
nysos, Asklepios were the chief local 
deities ; the temple of Athena crowned 
the steep hill of the Acropolis, and 
beneath it on the height was a great 
altar of Zeus. Beside these, the city 
possessed as early as A.D. 29 a temple 
dedicated to Rome and Augustus (Tac. 
ann, iil. 37); a second temple was 
erected in the time of Trajan, when 
Pergamum acquired the title of dis 
vewkopos. At so strong a centre of 
paganism the Church was confronted 
with unusual difficulties, and to these 
the message to Pergamum refers 
(v. 13f.). See further the Introduc- 
tion, ¢. Y. 

Tade déyer 6 €ywr thy poudaiay: the 
poupaia of ¢. i. 16, where see note. 
To what use it is to be put at Perga- 
mum appears below, 2. 16. 

13. ot0a mov KATOLKELS kTA. | The 


special point in the life of the Church 
at Pergamum which the Lord singles 
out for notice. She resided in a city 
which was also Satan’s residence (é70v 
6 gatavas Katowxet), hay more, where 
he had set his throne. Opdvos in the 
N.T. is always the seat of office or 
chair of state, whether of a judge 
(Mt. xix. 28), or a king (Le. i. 32, 52), 
or of God or Christ (Mt. v. 34, xxv. 31); 
in the Apoc. the word occurs 45 times 
in this sense. At Pergamum Satan 
was enthroned and held his court. 
The question arises what there was at 
Pergamum to gain for it this character. 
The Nicolaitans were there, but they 
were also at Ephesus ; the Jews, who 
at Smyrna formed a ‘synagogue of 
Satan,’ are not mentioned in the Per- 
gamene message. It remains to seek 
a justification of the phrase in some 
peculiarly dangerous form of pagan 
worship. Pergamum was the chief seat 
in Asia of the worship of Asklepios 
(cf. Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. iv. 34 
n “Agia eis rd Tlépyapor...Evvepoira, 
Herodian, iv. 4. 8 nmreiyOn eis Il. rhs 
*Agias xpyjoacba Bovropevos Oeparreias 
Tov AckAntiov, Mart. ix. 1 “ Aescula- 
pius Pergamensis deus” : according to 
Galen a common form of oath was pa 
Tov év Ilepydu@ ’AokAnmov), and the 
serpent which was the symbol of the 
god (Paus. Cor. 27 cantar 8 ém Opdvov 
Baxrnpiay kpatrav, thy te érépay rev 
Xetpav mep Keharijs €xet Tod Spdkovros) 
is in this book (xii. 9) the symbol of 
Satan. But attractive as this explana- 
tion is, it does not altogether satisfy ; 
the Aesculapian cult, with its thera- 


peutic aims, would scarcely have been 


marked out for special reprobation by 
the Christian brotherhood. Itis better 
to find in ‘Satan’s throne’ an allusion 
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to the rampant paganism of Perga- 
mum (Arethas: os xareid@dov odcay 
vmép tiv ’Agiav macav), symbolized 
by the great altar which seemed to 
dominate the ‘place from its platform 
cut in the Acropolis rock, but chiefly 
‘perhaps to the new Caesar-worship 
in which Pergamum was preeminent 
and which above all other pagan rites 
menaced the existence of the Church. 
The insidious plea Ti xaxov éotw ei- 
metv ‘Kuptos Kaicap,’ cat émOdoat, Kai 
Ta TovToLs axoAovba, Kai SiqoadCecOat ; 
(mart. Polyc. 8), must have appealed to 
many Christians who would haye stood 
firm against the grosser idolatries of 
heathenism. If the worship of the 
Emperor is in view, 6 Opovos tov 
carava may be an occult reference to 
the agents of this false Imperialism, 
corresponding with cvvaywy) Tob oa- 
tava, which refers to the hostile Jews. 

For rot =émov see WM. p. 640. 
Karoixeis, karoxet, point to settled 
residence. There was no possibility 
of escaping from the situation; the 
local Church could not migrate in a 
body, and Satan would not quit his 
vantage ground. From another point 
of view even the residents in any place 
are, from the Christian standpoint, 
‘strangers and pilgrims,’ and such 
words aS mapokeiv, maporkos, mapemi- 
dnuos are usually preferred in de- 
scribing the relations of the Church 
to the locality where she is placed ; 
see 1 Pet. i. 1 (with Hort’s note), 17; 
ii. 11, Heb. xi. 9, and the opening 
words of Clem. R. Cor. cited in the 
note to %. I. 

kal Kpareis TO dvoua pov KTA.] The 
Church in Pergamum maintained her 
Kupios “Incods (1 Cor. xii. 3), and re- 
fused to say Kupios Kaicap and to 


revile her Master ; cf. mart. Polye. 9. 
For kparety see ii. 1 note, and for ovx 
apveta Oat cf. Jo. i. 20 Gpodoynoer Kal 
ovK Hpynoato. Thy miotw pov, ‘thy 
faith in Me’; pov is the gen. of the 
object as in Me. xi. 22 ¢yere rior 
Geot, Apoc. xiv. 12 of rypodvres...rHy 
miotw Incov. 

Kal é€v tats nuépacs ’Avrima: ‘even 
in the days of Antipas.” The reading 
*Avreimas (dvreinas) must be ascribed 
to itacism, while the proposal to treat 
*Avtimas as a nom de guerre (davti, 
mas, & primitive Athanasius contra 
mundum) can scarcely be taken se- 
riously. The name is an abbreviated 
form of ’Avrimarpos, aS KAedmas of 
Kieorrarpos, and occurs frequently in 
Josephus (e.g. antt. xix. I. 3 obros rolvuy 
6 “Avrimarpos “Avtimas TO mpGrov éka- 
Xeiro). There is little to be gleaned 
about this primitive martyr from post- 
canonical writings. Tertullian’sallusion 
to him (scorp. 12 “de Antipa fidelissimo 
martyre, interfecto in habitatione Sa- 
tanae”) shews no independent know- 
ledge. Andreas had read his ‘acts’ 
(otmep avéyvev TO paprvpioy) and there 
are acts under his name printed by 
the Bollandists (April 11), according 
to which he was burnt to death in a 
brazen bull in the reign of Domitian. 
But the date at least is probably 
wrong, for év rats nu. ’A. throws the 
time of the martyrdom back some 
years before the writing of:the Apoca- 
lypse ; cf. Le. i. 5, Acts v. 37. Other 
martyrs connected with Pergamum in 
the first two centuries were Carpus, 
Papylus, and Agathonice, mentioned 
by Eusebius (ZZ. Z. iv. 15); Attalus, 
also, the ‘pillar and ground’ of the 
persecuted Viennese, was Iepyapynvos 
To yever (HE. y. 1).- Yet, as Ramsay 
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observes (Hastings, D. B. iii. 75 f.), it 
is not certain that Antipas was a 
member of the Pergamene Church ; 
he suffered at Pergamum, but may 
have been brought thither from one 
of the smaller towns. 

’Avrizas is indeclinable, if we accept 
the reading of the best mss. WH., 
however (lVotes, p. 137), are disposed 
to favour Lachmann’s conjecture that 
the final c arose from an accidental 
doubling of the following o, while 
Nestle (Text. Crit. p. 331) thinks that 
*Avrima was written ’Avrimas in order 
to conform it to 6 paprus. The ano- 
maly, however it may have arisen, has 
misled the scribes, who have sought 
to save the grammar by inserting ais 
or omitting ds: see app. crit. Foro 
pdprus pov cf. Acts i. 8 eaecGe pov 
pdaprupes, XXil. 20 eEeydyvero TO aipa 
Srepavov Tov pdptupos gov, Apoc. 
xvii. 6 peOvovcay,..€k TOU aipatos TAY 
papripev “Incov. It is tempting to 
translate pdaprus by ‘martyr’ in the 
last two passages, and even R.V. 
yields to the temptation in Apoe. 7. ¢., 
though it is content to call Stephen 
and Antipas ‘witnesses.’ But it may 
be doubted whether the word had 
acquired a technical sense at the end 
of the first century ; Clem. Cor. 5 pap- 
Tupnoas emopevOn eis Tov dewopevov 
romov THs Sons is not decisive. Even 
in the second half of the second 
century the title could be given to 
confessors at Lyons and Vienne, 
though it is significant that they dis- 
claimed it as due only to the Lord 
(Apoe. i 5) and to those who had 


died for Him. By that time the 
technical sense had nearly established 
itself (see Lightfoot’s note on Clem. 
Lc., and Benson’s Cyprian, p. 90 f.) ; 
but in the N.T. this stage has not 
been reached, though the course of 
events was leading up to it. The 
Lord gives Antipas His own title, o 
pedptus 0 motos (i. 5, lil. 14), qualifying 
it by a double pov, ‘my witness, my 
faithful one’; Antipas bore witness 
to Christ, was loyal to Christ even 
unto death, as Christ to the Father 
(1 Tim. vi. 13 rod paprupnoavtos émt 
Tlovriov MeAatou thy Kadny opodoyiav). 
*AmexravOn, see Mc. viii. 31 note; in 
Attic Greek aréOavey would have been 
preferred, cf. Blass, Gr. pp. 44, 55- 
Tlap’ vpiv...xarouxet recalls at the end 
of the sentence the solemn fact with 
which it began: the home of this 
Church was also the residence of Satan. 

14. aN éy@ kata gov odiya] At 
Ephesus the attitude of the Church 
towards the Nicolaitans was matter 
for praise, but at Pergamum it invited 
censure; contrast ¢y kara god with 
v. 6 rodro éxyers. The Church which 
could resist Satan in the form of the 
Emperor-cult was not equally proof 
against an insidious heresy within its 
own ranks. 

Ore Exers €xei Kparouvras thy Sdayhv 
BaAadp, xrA.| A party in the Church 
at Pergamum (éxet= map vpiv) taught 
as Balaam had done; cf. J. B. Mayor, 
St Jude, p. clxxvi. Balaam made it 
his aim to teach (édidackev) Balak 
how to beguile Israel into the double 
sin of idolatry and fornication. The 
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reference is to Num. xxxi. 16, where 
the sin of Peor is traced to Balaam’s 
suggestion (cf. Philo, vit. Moys. i. 54, 
Jos. antt. ix. 6. 6, Origen in Num. 
hom. xx.). Modern O.T. scholars (e.g. 
Driver, Zntrod. p. 62 f., F. H. Woods in 
Hastings, D.B. i. 233) point out that 
the story of Balaam blends two ac- 
counts, Num. xxii. 1—xxv. 5 belonging 
to JE, while Num. xxv. 6ff. is from P ; 
in the former Balaam after blessing 
Israel returns to Pethor (Num. xxiv. 
25), in the latter he is the author of 
Balak’s later policy and eventually is 
slain by Israel in battle (Num. xxxi. 8, 
cf. Josh. xiii. 22). Josephus /.c. recon- 
ciles the two stories by supposing that 
Balaam on reaching the Euphrates sent 
for Balak and imparted his scheme ; 
some such addition to the history was 
doubtless in the mind of the writer 
of the Apoc. There is an interesting 
parallel in the stratagem suggested by 
Achior in Judith vy. 20, xi. 11 ff. 


The construction 618. ré Badd is 
perhaps a Hebraism (cf. Job xxi. 22 
ny sib bybi), but more probably a 
colloquialism; see WM. p. 279. Badeiv 
oxavoanor, cf. reOévar ox. in Ps, xlix. (1.) 
20, Judith y. 1, Hos. iv. 17, Rom. xiv. 
13. A oxavdaroy (Att. cxavdadrnOpor) 
is any object that is apt to trip up 
one who is walking carelessly; see 
Hort on 1 Pet. ii. 8, and Carr, Hor. 
Biodl., p. 58 ff. The women of Moab 
were deliberately thrown in the way 
of unsuspecting Israel, in the hope of 
bringing about the downfall of the 
latter. The order ¢dayeiv...kai mop- 
vevoat is the opposite of that in Num. 
xxv. 1 ff., which is followed below, 


v. 20; but it doubtless answers to 
the experience of the Church at 
Pergamum, where the mixed com- 
pany at pagan feasts was the occasion 
of the greater evil. Eida@Acéuroy, see 
4 Mace. v. 2, Acts xv. 29, xxi. 25, 
1 Cor. viii. 1 ff. ; cf. fepoOvrov in 1 Cor. 
X28), 

15. ovrws...dpolws| “Eyes takes 
up the thread of v. 14 (€yeus éxet 
kpatovvras krX.), While otras kal ov 
compares the situation at Pergamum 
with that of Israel exposed to the 
wiles of Balaam; dpoiws .at the end 
of the sentence emphasizes oUras, and 
keeps the parallel still in view. The 
general sense of vv. 14, 15 would have 
been clearer if the Apocalyptist had 
written : domep yap Badaap &didackey 
...ouTas yes Kal ov, KTA.; OY exeus 
exel Kparovrtas...€xels yap kKpaTovvtas 
thy didaxnyv Nikodairav. 

For the Nicolaitans see note on 
v. 6. As to their teaching, it is clear 
that they disregarded the restriction 
imposed upon the Gentile Churches 
by the Apostolic council held at Jeru- 
salem in 49—50 (Acts xv. 29 azé- 
xecOa cidwdobvtar, cf. 20 an. tov 
ddioynparav tov «idddwv) with the 
practical result that they encouraged 
a return to pagan laxity of morals (cf. 
v.6), Writing to Corinth some fifteen 
years after the council St Paul had 
occasion to argue with Christians who 
regarded the eating of cidwAdOura as a 
thing indifferent; and though he does 
not take his stand on the Jerusalem 
decree, he opposes the practice on 
the ground that it gave offence to 
weak brethren (1 Cor. viii. 4, 9 f.), 
and also because of the connexion 
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which he regarded as existing between 
idol-worship and unclean spirits (1 Cor. 
X. 204 Ovovow ra €bvn Saipoviors Kal ov 
OG Ovovow, ov Oéedw dé dpas Kowwvors 
Tay Satpovioy yiverOat); to partake of 
the ‘table of unclean spirits’ (ib. 21 
tparé(ns Satpoviay) was inconsistent 
with participation in the Eucharist. 
In the face of these facts a perverse 
theory, originating with the Tubingen 
school, identifies the Nicolaitans with 
the followers of St Paul; cf. Renan, 
Saint Paul, p. 303 f.: “on s’habitue 
a désigner l’apdtre des gentils par le 
sobriquet de Nicolas...ses disciples du 
méme coup furent appelés nicolaites” ; 
and see van Manen’s art. Nicolaitans 
in Enc. Bibl. 3410 f. It would be 
nearer to the truth to say that they 
were the spiritual descendants of the 
libertines who perverted the Pauline 
doctrine and against whom St Paul 
strongly protests. In the next century 
these views were embraced by certain 
Gnostic teachers ; see Justin, dial. 35 
xXpioriavovs éavrods Aéyovow...kal avd- 
pots kal dOéous Tederais Kowwvodow: 
kal elo avrady of pév Tives KadovpeEVoL 
Mapkxiavoi, of d€ Ovadevrunavol kr. 
Tren. i. 6. 3 kal yap eidoddOuTa ddia- 
popws écbiovor, pndé pordtverOa im 
avray ryovpevor...o§ dé Kal tais Tis 
gapkxos ndovais Karakdpws Sovdevovres 
krh. The Nicolaitans of the next 
century were of this class, cf. Iren. 
iii. 1. 3“indiscrete vivunt” ; Hippol. 
philos. vii. 36 Nukddaos... edidacKev 
advahopiay Biov re kai Bpdceas ; Tert. 
ado. Mare. i. 29 “aliqui Nicolaitae 
assertores libidinis atque luxuriae.” 
According to Clement Alex. strom. 
iii. 4 they quoted a saying of their 
founder, érs mapaypyoacda rH capi 
dei, and acted upon it: exopyetvovow 


avaidny of thy aipeow avrov pertiovTes. 
It is noteworthy that the party was 
strong at Ephesus and Pergamum ; 
they had established themselves at 
the two most important centres in 
Asia, the ‘metropolis,’ and the ancient 
and perhaps still official capital. 


16. peravonoov otv| There was 
occasion not only for vigilance, but for 
an act of repentance (on peravonrov 
see v. 5). The Church was already 
compromised by undue tolerance of 
the Nicolaitans ; she had not purged 
herself of complicity with them as the 
Church at Ephesus had done (con- 
trast v. 6 puoeis With v. 15 execs). 

ei O€ un, €pxopai cou raxv KrA.| For 
ei 6€ pn (=éav dé ph peravonon) see 
v. 5 note; rayv is now added, for the 
matter would brook no delay. Yet 
the Lord does not say moX\cunow pera 
cov, but per’ adray, i.e. pera Tay Kpa- 
Tovvray thy diaxnv Tév NekoAairav ; 
if the Church had tolerated the Nico- 
laitans, and some of her members had 
listened to their teaching, yet she 
had not as a whole identified herself 
with the party; cf. Andreas: év 7A 
arewdn S€ 7 pikavOpwrias ov yap ‘wera 
aod’ dnow, adda ‘per’ ekeivor, Tov 
vorovvtay aviata, Tlo\epeiv peta Twos, 
frequent in the Lxx., is used in the 
N.T. only by the Apocalyptist (ii. 16, 
Xll, 7, xiii. 4, xvii. 14), and the verb 
itself outside the Apoc. only in Jac. 
iv. 2. The glorified Christ is in this 
book a Warrior, who fights with the 
sharp sword of the word; cf. i. 16, 
xix. 13 ff, and see Eph. vi. 17, Heb. 
iv. 12, The idea of a Divine Warrior, 
which appears first in the Song of 


Miriam (Exod. xv. 3 mandy Wry my 
equivocally rendered by the Lxx. Kv- 
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pios suvrpiBay mod€povs) is associated 
with the Logos in Sap. xviii. 15 6 
mavtodvvauos cov hoyos am ovpavay ek 
Apovev Baciieiwy amoropmos modemioTys 
...jAato. The droropia of the Divine 
Word is directed especially against 
those who “turn the grace of God 
into lasciviousness,” as the Nicolaitans 
did. Possibly, as in v. 14, there is an 
allusion to the story of Balaam (Num. 
RU 23) XXX |G): 

17. TO vixovte dd adr@ Tov parva 
ktd.] On r@ vz. &. ad’t@ see v. 7, 
note. Tov pavva is the partitive geni- 
tive, WM. p. 247; Blass, against the 
documentary evidence, discounts this 
solitary instance of the gen. after 
didova as “not authentic” (Gr. p. 100, 

“note 3). Marva (2, Aram. 8312, LXx. 
pay in Exod. xvi. 31 ff, pavva else- 
where) has passed from the Lxx. into 
the N.T. (Jo. vi. 31, 49, Heb. ix. 4) and 
Josephus (antt. iii. 1.6). Tod Kexpup- 
peévov refers no doubt to the golden 
pot “laid up before God” (Exod. xvi. 
23), i.e. in the Ark (Heb. ix. 4); the 
Ark itself was believed to have been 
hidden by Jeremiah in a place where 
it would not be discovered until Israel 
was restored (2 Macc. ii. 5 ff.; cf. the 
Rabbinical traditions in Abarbanel on 
1 Sam. iy. 4 “haec arca futuro tempore 
adveniente Messia nostro manifestabi- 
tur”; Tanchuma, 83. 2 “Elias Israelitis 
restituit...urnam mannae” ; other pas- 
sages may be seen in Wetstein). The 
Apoe. of Baruch has the story in ¢. vi. 
7 ff. and adds in xxix. 8 (ed. Charles) : 
“at that self-same time [when the 
Messiah is revealed] the treasury of 


manna will again descend from on 
high, and they will eat of it in those 
years”; cf. Orac. Stbyll. vii. 148 f. 
kAnpara & ovK frrat ovde oraxus, GAN 
dpa mavtres | pavyny thy Spocepyy dev- 
kotow odode. dayovra. As for the 
interpretation of the promise, its full 
meaning is hardly covered by St Paul’s 
Geod copia €v pvaornpi, 7 admokekpup- 
pern (1 Cor. ii. 7), or by Origen’s 
“intellectus verbi Dei subtilis et 
dulcis” (hom. on Exod. ix. 4); rather 
by ro pavva TO Kexpuppéevov must be 
understood the life-sustaining power 
of the Sacred Humanity now “hid 
with Christ in God” (Col. iii. 3), of 
which the faithful find a foretaste in 
the Eucharist but which can be fully 
known only to the conqueror (Jo. vi. 
31 f, 54 ff.). Victorinus: “manna 
absconditum immortalitas est.” Pri- 
masius, followed by Bede: “panis 
invisibilis qui de caelo descendit.” 
Arethas points out the fitness of this 
reference to the heavenly food at the 
end of a message which condemns 
participation in heathen feasts: ré 
vikavre Sobjva haye Tod pdavva avrt 
ths akabdprov Bpwaews [Sc. ray cidwdo- 
Ovrev| UVmETXETO. 

kai ddcw ate Wipov Aevkny KrA.] 
WVidos is arare word in Biblical Greek 
(txx.°, N.T.%), where it is used to 
denote (1) a piece of rock (8, Exod. 
iv. 25; 7¥0, Lam. iii. 16, cf. Sir. xviii. 
10); (2) a counter or voting pebble, 
calculus (4 Regn. xii. 4 (5) A, Eccl. 
vii. 26, 4 Mace. xv. 26, Acts xxvi. 10). 
Here it is to be noted that the Wijdos 
is white, and that it bears a mystical 
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name which only the possessor can 
read. Few of the solutions hitherto 
proposed satisfy these conditions. The 
Rabbinical tradition that precious 
stones fell with the manna (Joma 8) 
may have suggested the collocation 
of the manna and the Widos, but it 
carries us no further. Ziillig’s theory, 
adopted by Trench, that there is an 
allusion to the Urim (Exod. xxviii. 30), 
supposed to have been a diamond 
engraved with the Tetragrammaton, 
is too purely conjectural to be satis- 
factory, even if it were not open to 
other objections. If we turn to the 
Greek surroundings of the Asiatic 
Churches, which must not be excluded, 
as Trench maintains, from the field 
of Apocalyptic hermeneutics, there 
is a larger choice of interpretations. 
Vijgos may refer to the ballot thrown 
into the voting urn (Ovid, met. xv. 
41 “mos erat antiquis niveis atrisque 
lapillis, | his damnare reos, illis ab- 
solvere culpa”) or to the counters 
used for calculation (cf. Apoe. xiii. 18 
Wydicatw Tov apiOudv); or the ados 
Aevky might be the symbol of a good 
time (Plin. ep. vi. 4. 3 “o diem no- 
tandum candidissimo calculo”), or of 
victory (Andreas, rouréore vikdcay ; 
Arethas, tiv dro trav év trois Oearpo.s 
Kal Tois oradiots dywriCopever yvaptpov 
ovcay, Tois viKdoL mapexonernv). Or 
there may be a reference to the tickets 
which were sometimes distributed to 
the populace and entitled the holders 
to free entertainment or amusement 
(ef. Xiphilin. epit. 228 odaipia yap 
EvAwa puxpa avaber eis rd O€arpoy ép- 
pirrec ovpRodov €xovra TO pev eSwdipov 
TWos...apmacavras Twas eet mpos Tods 
Sorhpas avrav ameveyxeiy Kai aBeiv 
TO emcyeypappevov), or to the tessera 
Jrumentaria or the ¢t. hospitalis of 
Roman life (cf. Plaut. Poen. v. 1. 8). 
Each of these explanations, however, 


leaves something to be desired; either 
the Widos is not inscribed or it is 
not necessarily white. Prof. Ramsay 
(Hastings, D. B. iii. 751) supposes a 
contrast with the parchment which 
took its name (charta Pergamena) 
from the city, and interprets: “the 
name is written not on white parch- 
ment such as Pergamum boasts of, 
but on an imperishable white tessera.” 
“The white stone,” he writes elsewhere 
(Letters, p. 302), “was, doubtless, a 
tessera.” But the tessera does not 
suggest imperishableness. Possibly 
Wijpos every, may refer to the en- 
graved stones which were employed 
for magical purposes and bore mystic 
names; see King, Engraved Gems, 
p. 97 ff.: Gnostics and their remains, 
passim. Magic in all its forms entered 
largely into the life of the great cities 
of Asia ; for its prevalence at Ephesus 
see Acts xix. 19. The Divine magic 
which inscribes on the human char- 
acter and life the Name of God and of 
Christ is placed in contrast with the 
poor imitations that enthralled pagan 
society. 

It may be that the precise reference 
will be ascertained in the course of 
explorations which are still in progress 
in Asia Minor and in particular at 
Pergamum. Meanwhile the general 
sense is fairly clear. The white stone 
is the pledge of the Divine favour 
which carries with it such intimate 
knowledge of God and of Christ as 
only the possessor can comprehend : 
cf. iii, 12 6 mkdv...ypdyro én avrov 
TO Ovoya Tov Oeod pov...Kat TO dvoua 
pov TO kawov, and on this knowledge 
as the gift of Christ see Mt. xi. 27. 
The alternative is to regard the évoua 
kawéy as the symbol of the new life 
and relations into which moral victory 
transports the conqueror, an inter- 
pretation supported by Isa. Ixii. 2 
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kadévet oe TO bvopa TO Kawov 6 6 
KUptos dvopacer avto, Ixv. 15 Trois dé 
SovrAcvoval por KANOnoeTaL Svoma Kawvor, 
and suggesting a reference to the 
mysteries and the prevalent magical 
rites (Ramsay, Letters, p. 306; see 
also his reference to a ovvOnya re- 
ceived by Aristides of Smyrna from 
Asklepios, 7b. p. 312 ff.). If this view 
be accepted—and it is perhaps the 
more probable—the victorious disciple 
is represented as resembling in his 
measure the victorious Master; cf. xix. 
12 éyav dvoua yeypappévoy 0 ovdels 
oidev ei px) adtos. The ‘new name’ is 
one of a series of xawd which belong 
to the Church (kawos avOpemos, Katvi 
SiaOynxn, Sidaxn, éevrodn, “lepovoadnp, 
xtigts, @d7, Kavos odpavds Kai Kaw7 
yn); ef. 2 Cor. v. 17, Apoc. xxi. 5. 
Néos is used in this connexion only 
in Heb. xii. 24; it is not the recent 
origin of the Gospel—its vedrns, but 
its xawdrns, its unfailing freshness, 
to which attention is called. The 
Christian ‘name,’ i,e. the character or 
inner life which the Gospel inspires, 
possesses the property of eternal 
youth, never losing its power or its 
J°Y- 

18—29. Mussack TO THE ANGEL 
OF THE CHURCH IN THYATIRA. 

18. r@ év Ovareipors ] Some 4o miles 
S.E. of Pergamum lay Thyatira (ra 
@vareipa), a Lydian city on the bor- 
ders of Mysia and sometimes claimed 
by the latter (Strabo, 625 Badigovew 
ém Sdpdewv wodis éotiv év apiorepa 
Ovdreipa...jv Mvaodv éoxarny rwes 
gaciv). It was founded by the Se- 
leucidae, but since B.o. 190 it had 
been in the hands of the Romans, and 
was included in the province of Asia. 
Though not the equal of Ephesus, 
' Smyrna, or Pergamum (Pliny, 77. WV. 


y. 33 “Thyatireni aliaeque inhonorae 
civitates”), Thyatira was a thriving 
centre of trade (Ramsay, Letters, 
p. 324ff.); the inscriptions shew that 
the city was remarkable even among 
Asiatic towns for the number of its 
guilds (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 
i. p. 105), among which may be men- 
tioned the dproxoma, Badeis, Bupceis, 
inarevopevor (clothiers), kepapets, Nava- 
ptot, Arvoupyol, oxvToTdpol, xadkeis, 
xaAxotimor; to the Badeis there is a 
reference in Acts xvi. 14 yuv7 évopare 
Avdia (was she so called as coming 
from a Lydian town ?), roppupoadis 
moAews Ovareipwy. There were temples 
of the Tyrimnaean Apollo (Ramsay, 
Letters, p. 319 ff.) and Artemis in 
the city, and near it the shrine of 
Sambathe (76 SapBaGeiov), an Oriental 
(Chaldean or Persian) Sibyl; but Thy- 
atira had no temple dedicated to the 
Emperors. The Church in Th. was 
probably small, even relatively to the 
population ; according to Epiphanius 
(haer. li. 33) the Alogi towards the 
end of the second century asserted 
that no Church was then to be found 
there. Its dangers arose from within 
rather than from Jews or pagans. 
Epiphanius (/.c.) represents the place 
as having become at a later date a 
stronghold of Montanism. See further 
the Introduction, p. Ixiii. f. 

rade A€yet O vids Tod Beod xrdr.] ‘O 
vios tr. 6 occurs here only in the 
Apoc., but the title is implied in i. 6, 
ii. 27, iii. 5, 21, xiv. 1; on its import 
see Dr Sanday’s art. Son of God in 
Hastings’ D. B. iv. 570 ff. In this 
place it adds solemnity to the quasi- 
human features which are recited 
from the vision of ch. i. For 6 éyov 
tous opOadpovs...kat of mbdes KTX., See 
the notes oni. 14 f. This mention of 
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the eyes that flash with righteous in- 
dignation and the feet that can stamp 
down the enemies of the truth pre- 
pares the reader for the severe tone 
of the utterance which follows. 

19. oi0a gov ta épya kai xrd.] A 
fuller and ampler tribute of praise 
than that awarded to the Church in 
Ephesus (¢. 2): rv adydmny kal thy 
miotw kat thy draxoviay enumerates 
the motive forces of Christian activity 
and their most characteristic result. 
Love is characteristically placed first 
in a Johannine book, though faith is 
not overlooked (cf. ii. 13, xiii. 10, xiv. 
12); the Pauline order is the reverse 
Ga DhSiit: Oxy ois te Lime 1) Ase ss 
bE OAM, Th eh ohh 2 BABE sn, 2c 
the only exception is Philem. 5). The 
scribes, as the apparatus shews, have 
endeavoured to conform St John’s 
order to St Paul’s. What kind of 
‘service’ is intended by d:axovia may 
be gathered from Rom. xy. 25, 31, 
tr Cor. svi. 15, 2 Cor. viii, -4, ix. 1, 
Heb. vi. 10. The acts of service had 
shewn no tendency to diminish, as at 
Ephesus (cf. vv. 4, 5); on the contrary 
they were still increasing in number, 
“the last more than the first.” It is 
noteworthy that in these addresses 
praise is more liberally given, if it can 
be given with justice, when blame 
is to follow; more is said of the good 
deeds of the Ephesians and Thyatir- 


ans than of those of the Smyrnaeans 
and Philadelphians, with whom no 
fault is found. 

20, ad eyo xara cov ore adeis THY 
yevaixa le(aBer xtdA.] Like the Perga- 
menes, the Thyatiran Christians were 
harbouring an enemy of Christ, but 
their guilt seems to have been greater, 
since adeis implies a tolerance of evil 
which is not suggested by ¢yeus (v. 14); 
and their attitude was certainly the 
very opposite of that of the Ephesians 
towards the Nicolaitans; cf. vv. 2, 6 
ov dvvn Bacraca, puceis. On the 
form adeis see WH.?, Notes, p. 174, 
W. Schm. p. 123; it occurs already in 
Exod. xxxii. 32 uxx. Jezebel (Dares, 
LXX. “Ie(aBed, Josephus “IeCaBédn, 
Isabel), the Phoenician wife of Ahab 
(1 Kings xvi. 31), who sought to force 
upon the northern kingdom the wor- 
ship of Baal and Astarte and (2 Kings 
ix. 22) the immoralities and magical 
practices connected with it, doubtless 
represents some person or party at 
Thyatira in whose doings the writer 
saw a resemblance to those of Ahab’s 
wife ; cf. his use of the name Balaam 
in v. 14. But while ‘Balaam/’ is iden- 
tified by the context with the Nico- 
laitans, there is no such clue to the 
meaning of ‘Jezebel’ There is much 
to be said for Schiirer’s suggestion 
(in Th. Abh, Weizsdcker gewidmet, 
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1892), that the Thyatiran Jezebel is 
the Sibyl of the SapBabcioy (see v. 18, 
note). Her shrine was situated in the 
‘Chaldean’ quarter (CTG 3509 mpd 
Tis Toews Tpds TH SapBabeio ev TH 
Xaddaiwv rep.8or@) and she is variously 
described as Chaldean, Hebrew, Egyp- 
tian, Persian, and Babylonian (Paus. 
X. 12. 9 yurn xpnopodroyos, dvona dé 
aut SaBBn...0t dé av’tnvy BaBvA@viar, 
érepot O€ SiBvANay Kadovow Aiyuntiav: 
cf, Suidas s.v. SiBvAXa; 3. Kaddaia, 7 
kal mpos Twav “EBpaia évopatopévn 7} 
kat Tlepois). But it is difficult to 
believe that this person, even if of 
Semitic origin, could haye gained 
admission to the Church under the 
guise of a Christian prophetess (7 
Aéyovea €auriv mpopytw). More pro- 
bably her success as a ypnopoddyos 
was emulated by some female member 
of the Church who claimed the gift 
of prophecy and exercised it in the 
interests of the Nicolaitan party (vv. 
14f.); ef. Tert. de pudic. 19, “haereti- 
cam feminam quae quod didicerat a 
Nicolaitis docere susceperat.” In the 
O.T. prophetesses are not infrequent ; 
mpopyntis occurs in Exod. xy. 20 
(Miriam), Jud. iv. 4 (Deborah), 4 Regn. 
xxii. 14 (Huldah), Isa. viii. 3 (Isaiah’s 
wife) ; cf. Le. ii. 36 jv’ Avva rpopares. 
Moreover, notwithstanding St Paul’s 
rule (1 Cor. xiv. 34 ai yuvaixes ev rais 
exxAngiars ovyaTrwaay, ov yap émirpémerat 
avrats Nadeiv, I Tim. li. 12 didackew Oé 
yvvatkt ovk émirpérw), female prophets 


were not unknown in the early Church; 
cf. Acts xxi. 9, and the cases of Priscilla 
and Maximilla (Hus. HW. #. v. 14) and 
Ammia (7b. 17). This Jezebel of the 
Thyatiran brotherhood was still teach- 
ing when the Apocalypse was written 
(d:ddoKer), and making converts to her 
immoral creed ; with mAava rods euods 
Sovdovs comp. Me. xiii. 22 éyepOnoovrat 
yap... Wevdompopyrat...7pos To dro- 
mravav ei Suvarov tovs ekdeKToUs. 
Tlopvevoacis here perhaps significantly 
placed before dayeiv cid@dobuta, as 
justifying the use of the name Jezebel; 
cf. 4 Regn. ix. 22 ai mopvetar leCdBen. 
The well supported reading rip yuvaika 
cou (Vg. uxvorem tuam) was perhaps 
suggested by 3 Regn. xix. I, xx. (xxi.) 
5, 7,:20; the Angel of the Church is 
regarded as the weak Ahab who allows 
himself to be the tool of a new Jezebel. 
Grotius, who accepted this reading and 
believed the Angels of the Churches 
to be their Bishops, was driven to the 
strange but logical conclusion that 
the false prophetess was the wife of 
the Bishop of the Church at Thyatira. 

21. kal edwka avty ypovoy krr.] 
Arethas: eyo, pyoiv, 6 pr) Oédov rév 
Oavarov Tod dyaprwdod aA TH ém- 
otpopny (nradv, éwxa avr peravoias 
kapov. On this use of iva cf. Jo. 
xii. 23 €Andvdev 9 dpa iva dokéach, 
xvi. 32. The evil had been going on 
for some time (cf. v. 13, note), not 
necessarily, however, at Thyatira, since 
the prophets were itinerant, though 
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they might settle in a locality where 
the Church was willing to provide for 
them; see Didache 11 f. ‘Jezebel, 
who was prospering at Thyatira, had 
up to the present moment shewn no 
disposition to change her course (ov 
GéXet peravonoa, cf. Mt. xxiii. 37 ovK 
nOednoate). Meravoeiv ex is the usual 
construction in this book (cf. ii. 22, 
ix. 20f., xvi. 11); elsewhere we find 
peravoeiy aro Jer. viii. 6, Acts viii. 22. 

22. iSov Baddw avrny eis KAlwny 
xth.] The time for repentance having 
expired, judgement follows ; Bade is 
preferred to Bada, since the event is 
regarded as imminent (cf. v. 5, note). 
KAtvn may be either a bed (Mt. ix. 2, 
6, Me. vii. 30), or the couch of a 
triclinium. Ramsay (Eap. 1901, 
p. 99 ff. and in Hastings, D. B. 
iv. 759), and J. H. Moulton (Zxp. 1903, 
ii. p. 431) adopt the latter meaning 
here, supposing the writer to refer to 
the guild-feasts at which the eidwd<- 
Ovra were consumed. In this case 
there is a sharp contrast between the 
luxurious couch where the sin was 
committed and the bed of pain (Ps. 
xl. (xl) 4 éml KAtons dddvns adrod) 
which the parallelism eis OAipw peyd- 
Any Obviously suggests; cf. Sap. xi, 
16 8&¢ ov tis dpaprdve, dia rovtov 
kohd¢era. Bdd\dAw does not imply 
violence, but merely the prostration 
of sickness, ef. Mt. Zc. mapadurixdv 


emt kAivns BeBAnpévorv, Kat rods por- 


xevovras per avris: cf. xvii. 2, xviii. 
3. Motxevovres suggests a reference 
to the charges of unfaithfulness laid 
against Israel by the O.T. prophets 
(see Hosea ii: 2 (4), Ezek. xvi. 17 f, 
32). Members of the Church who were 
led into pagan vices by the teaching 
of ‘Jezebel’ were guilty of spiritual 
adultery (ef. 2 Cor. xi. 2). "Eav ph 
petavonoovow €k Tov epyay artis 
leaves a door of hope open still for 
the dupes of the false prophetess ; for 
the fut. after éay yy, see Blass, Gr. 
p. 215. Avrjs is doubtless right, for 
mopveia and porxeia are Jezebel’s 
works, not those of the members of 
Christ (Gal. v. 19, Eph. v. 3 ff.). 

23. kal Ta TéKVa aUTHS amoKTEVO ey 
davarw)] Her children, ie. her spiritual 


progeny, as distinguished from those — 


who have been misled for a time; 
the oméppa porxov Kal mopyns (Isa. 
lvii. 3), who inherit the parent’s 
character and habits; contrast Gal. 
iv. 19 f. The children of the Thya- 
tiran Jezebel are doomed like those 
of Ahab (2 Kings x. 7). ’Amoxrevd 
ev Oavar@ is an O.T. phrase; cf. Ez. 
XXxiil, 27 Oavdro (1293) dmoxrerd, 
©avaros is probably ‘ pestilence,’ as in 
vi. 8f., where see note. 

kal yrooovrat macat ai éxxAnoiat ktA. ] 
Remote as Thyatira was from the 
greater cities of Asia, the news would 
spread through the province, and 
reach “all the churches.” The phrase 
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yrecovra «td. is from the O.T. (cf. 
eg. Exod. vii. 5 kal yr. mavres oi 
Alytrruot ore eyo eiys Kvpuos), and the 
same is true of 6 épavvay vedpovs kat 
xapoias (cf. Ps. vii. 10 éra¢ev Kapdias kat 
veppovs 6 eds: Jer. xvii. 10 eyad Kuptos 
éraCev Kapdias Kal Soxipalwv vedpovs, 
Tod Sova éxdotm Kata ras odovs 
avrov: ib. xi, 20, xx. 12). By vedpoi 
(renes, ‘reins,’ i.e. the kidneys, niv3) 
are denoted the movements of the 
will and affections, and by kapdia 
the thoughts ; see Delitzsch, Biblical 
Psychology, p. 317. Both are subject 
to the scrutiny of Him Whose eyes 
are as a fiame of fire (v 18), the 
kapdwyvdarns of the Church; cf. Jo. 
xxi. 17, Acts i. 24, xv. 8. "Epavvay 
is said to be an Alexandrian form 
(Blass, Gr. p. 21; cf Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri, i. 67. 18, ii. 294. 9f.); for its 
use in the N.T. see WH.?, Notes, p. 157. 
‘O épavyey tas x. occurs also in Rom. 
viii. 27, cf. 1 Cor. ii. 10; the Lxx. use 
era¢ew or é&era¢ew in this connexion. 

bdo tpiv éxastm ktr.] Not coi, 
the Angel, i.e. the Church collectively, 
but dpiv: ‘to you, members of the 
Church, even to each individual, 
Another Divine prerogative (Ps. 1xi. 
(Ixii.) 13 ob dnoddceis ExdoT@ Kara Td 
épya avrod, Jer. /.¢.), but one which 
was claimed by the Lord even in the 
days of His Flesh; see Mt. xvi. 27 
6 vids Tod advOperov...dmodece: ExdoT@ 
Kata Thy mpagéu avrov. 


24. dtpiv d€ A€éyw Tots Nowrois KTA.] 


‘The rest,’ ie. the members of the 
Church who had not been deceived 
by ‘Jezebel,’ not necessarily a mi- 
nority; see 1 Thess. iv. 13, where of A. 
are the heathen world; Apoe. ix. 20, 
where they are two-thirds of the 
whole, and xix. 21, where they are 
contrasted with of vo. Thy didaynv 
ravtny, ie. the teaching of the pro- 
phetess, whether professedly Nico- 
laitan or not; cf. v. 20 with ev. 14f. 
The age was one in which d.dayai mou- 
kitat kal evar abounded (Heb. xiii. 9). 
‘Doctrine’ is an unfortunate render- 
ing, suggestive of a logical system 
rather than a heterogeneous mass 
of wild speculations and loose views 
of life. 

oitives ovk @yvaaav ta Babéa Tov 
carava| A definition of the faithful 
borrowed from the taunts of the 
Jezebelites; they were such as (cf. i. 7, 
note) “knew not the deep things,” were 
lacking in the intuition which pene- 
trated below the surface of things, and 
reached the deeper mysteries of the 
Nicolaitan creed: depths, the writer 
adds, not of God (1 Cor. ii. 10 ra BaOn 
vod Oeov) but of Satan (cf. ii, 9, 13, 
iii. 9). ‘Qs Aéyovow, sc. of KparodyTes 
rnv didaynv ravtnv: ““the deep things,’ 
as they speak” or “as they call them.” 
The term, perhaps taken over from 
St Paul (see 1 Cor. /.¢., Rom. xi. 33, 
Eph. iii. 18) was used by more than 
one Gnostic sect in the second century ; 
ef. Iren. ii, 21. 2 “profunda Bythi 
adinvenisse se dicunt”; 22. 3 “pro- 
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funda Dei adinvenisse se dicentes”; 
Hippol. philos. v. 6 émexadecay [oi 
Naagonvoi] éavrovs yvwartixovs, pac- 
Kovres povot Ta Baby ywookew ; Tert. 
ado. Valent. 1 “nihil magis curant 
quam occultare quod praedicant (si 
tamen praedicant qui occultant)...si 
bona fide quaeras, concreto vultu, 
suspenso supercilio, ‘Altum est’ aiunt.” 
They professed to commiserate those 
who remained in ignorance of their 
secrets: Tert. de res. carn. 19 “vae 
qui non dum in hac carne est cogno- 
verit arcana haeretica.” 

od Baddro ef” vuas Gro Bapos] A 
scarcely doubtful reference to the 
Apostolic decree in Acts xv. 28 edofev 
...pndev mréov éemitider Oar vuiv Bapos 
anv TovT@Y Tay émavaykes, anéxecOat 
eid@doOUTwy...kat mopveias. The rest 
of the prohibitions imposed in the 
year 49-50 (améyeoOat...aiuatos Kat 
muukTov) are not reimposed. Contrast 
this wise concession with the exacting 
spirit of the Pharisees: Mt. xxiii. 4 
deopevovow Se hoptia Bapéa Kai érure- 
déacw emi Tovs Byous THY dvOparean. 

25. mAnv O exeTe Kpatycate KTA.] 
After ov Baddo...Gdddko Bdpos the 
reader expects mAyjv followed by the 
genitive (Gen. xxxix. 6, 9, Me. xii. 32, 
Acts, /.¢.); but ddXo is left standing 
by itself, and mAnv begins a new 
sentence as a conj.(‘howbeit’). Neither 
oO €xere NOY Kparjnoare can well refer to 
burdens already being borne; rather 
they point back to v. 19 ra épya kal 
Thy ayanny «Tr.: Cf. iii, 11 kpares 6 
éyeis: & Single decisive effort seems 
to be indicated by xparjnoare. “"HEo 
may be either the future ind. or the 
conj. of the aor. 7&a (cf. W. Schm. 
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p. 109, n. 10); on the ‘supposed fut. 
conj.’ in the N.T. see WH.” Wotes, 
p. 179, W. Schm. p. 107. 

26f. Kal 6 vix@v Kal 6 tTypav KTA.] 
Primasius rightly: et gui vicerit et qui 
servacertt. He who conquers is he 
who keeps, but the art. is repeated to 
emphasize the two conditions of suc- 
cess. At Thyatira the battle was to 
be won by resolute adherence to the 
‘works of Christ,’ ie. to the purity of 
the Christian life, as opposed to the 
‘works of Jezebel’ (v. 22 ra epya 
avrhs). Type (a Johannine word, 
Ey.®, Ep. 17, Apoe.”) is usually fol- 
lowed by rév Adyov or Tas éevrodas: Ta 
épya presents the same thought in a 
concrete form (ef. Jo. vi. 28 ra épya 
Tov Oeov). ‘Works’ are in these 
addresses to the Churches constantly 
used as the test of character; cf. ii. 2, 
5.45. 19,220, i ef, Sr a ae 
tédous corresponds with adyps od dy 
néo, v. 25; cf. Me. xiii. 7, note. 

ddc@ ait@ éEovciay xth.| The con- 
struction reverts to that of wv. 7, 17, 
as if the sentence had begun 16 
vuk@vTL Kal T@ TypodvTe: comp. the 
similar anacoluthon in iii. 12,21. The 
promise is based on Ps. ii. 8 f. ddc@ 
oot €Oyn Thy KANpovopiay Gov...totmaveis 
avrovs év paBde ardnpa, ws ckedos 
kepawéws cuvtpivers avtovs, where the 
Lxx. read DYIN as DYIN (womaveis), 
while M. T. has OYA (Symm. ovy- 
tpivers 8. cvvOdaces). Cf. Apoc. xii. 
5, xIx. 15. Touavet, Prim. pascet, 
Vulg. reget, ‘will do the part of 
the somyy, whether in the way of 
feeding (Bdckew, Jo. xxi. 15 ff.) or 
of ruling (“pastoraliter reges,” as 
Hilary on Ps. ii. 9 well expresses 
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it). Here the second point is em- 
phasized by éy (instrumental) paBdo 
The “rod of iron” (Day 
2m3) is “the shepherd’s oaken club, 
developed on the one hand into the 
sceptre (Gen. xlix. 10), and on the 
other into the formidable weapon” 
(Cheyne, Psalms, p. 6; cf. Hastings, 
D. B. iv. p. 291); in the latter case it 
would be capped with iron, and capable 
of inflicting severe punishment. Such 
is its character in the Psalm, 7. c.; 
the Gentile nations are to be shattered 
like pottery by the Divine Shepherd 
of Israel. Ta oxevn Ta kepapcxa, i.e. 
Tov Kepanews, cf. Vg. vas figuli; for 
kepapixds cf. Dan. ii, 41, LXx. ‘Qs 
Kayo «iAnpa mapa tov marpos pov 
carries on the reference to Ps. ii. 
(cf. v. 7 Kupios eimev mpos pé Yids 
pov €i av, ey onpepov yeyevvnka ce). 
The Only Begotten Son imparts to 
His brethren, in so far as their son- 
ship has been confirmed by victory, 
His own power over the nations; cf. 
Mt. xxv. 21, 28, 1 Cor.vi. 2, Apoc. xx. 4, 
xxi. 5. On the contrast between this 
promise and the outward conditions 
of life at Thyatira see Ramsay, Letters, 
Pp. 332, ii. 4of. Historically the pro- 
mise fulfils itself in the Church’s in- 
fluence upon the world; no other 
voluntary society can be compared 
with her as a factor in the shaping 
of national character and life, and the 
individual disciple, in proportion as 
he is loyal, bears his share in the sub- 
jugation of the world to Christ; cf. 
Rom, xv. 18 kareipydcato Xpiotis OV 
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€pov els vraxonv eOvav. But the deeper 
fulfilment of this promise, as of the 
rest of the series, awaits the Parousia; 
ef. Le. xix. 15 ff. éyévero ev T@ emraveh- 
Gey avrov AaBdovta thv Bactdeliay Kai 
eirev havnOivar adtG rods Sovdous... 
kat eirev..."lo6. e€ovciay exav érdve 
d€xa (révre) wéAewv, The new order 
must be preceded by the breaking up 
of the old (cvyrpiBerac), but the pur- 
pose of the Potter is to reconstruct ; 
out of the fragments of the old life 
there will rise under the Hand of 
Christ and of the Church new and 
better types of social and national 
organization. 

28. kai ddcw aire toy dorépa Tov 
mpewivdyv] The conqueror is not only 
to share Christ’s activities; he is to 
possess Christ. The ancient expo- 
sitors offer a choice of interpreta- 
tions ; the morning star is “the first 
resurrection” (Victorinus), or it is 
the fallen Lucifer put under the fect 
of the saints (Andreas, citing Isa. 
XIV. 12 mds e&emecev €k TOU ovpavod oO 
éwopopos, and adding dy decew iro 
Tovs Todas TOY TLOTOY EmnyyeATat); OY 
it is Christ Himself (Beatus: “id 
est, Dominum Jesum Christum quem 
numquam suscepit vesper, sed lux 
sempiterna est, et ipse super in luce 
est”; and Bede: “Christus est stella 
matutina qui nocte saeculi transacta 
lucem vitae sanctis promittit et pandet 
aeternam”). The last explanation is 
surely right, on the evidence of the 
Apocalypse itself; see xxii 16 éyd 
Elut...0 dap O Aaumpos 6 mpwives. If 
the Churches are dvyviac and. their 
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angels dorépes, the Head of the Church 
may fitly be the dornp 6 mpwivds, the 
brightest of stars, whose advent ushers 
in the day; cf. 2 Pet. i. 19 gs ob 
npépa Stavydon Kai poodédpos dvareidn 
€v rais kapdias vuov. Thus the pro- 
mise points to the Parousia, and yet 
does not exclude the foretastes which 
are given to the faithful in the growing 
illumination of the mind and the oc- 
casional flashings upon it of the yet 
distant light of “the perfect day” 
(Prov. iv. 18). 

III. 1—6, Tue AppReEss To THE 
ANGEL oF THE CHURCH IN Sarpis. 

I, ths év Sdpdeow] A little over 30 
miles 8.E.8. of Thyatira the messenger 
would reach Sardis (Zdpdies, Vapders, 
Zdpdis, Sardis), now Sart, the old 
capital of Lydia, lying at the foot of 
Mount Tmolus. Under Roman rule 
it recovered some of its ancient im- 
portance, becoming head of the local 
conventus (Ramsay, Hist. Geogr. 
p. 120); and though in a.p. 17 it 
suffered severely from an earthquake, 
through the liberality of Tiberius 
(Tae. ann. ii. 47) Sardis rose rapidly 
from its ruins, so that Strabo (625) is 
able to characterize it as ménus HeyaXn. 
Like Thyatira, it was famous for its 
woollen manufactures and dyeing in- 
dustry (cf. Smith, D. B. p. 1 140), and 
the ancient system of roads of which 
it was a meeting-point secured for it 
the trade of central Asia (cf, Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. p. 42 ff, Encycl. Bibi, 
4286). The chief cult of Sardis was 
that of Cybele, two columns of whose 
temple are still visible (Murray, 
Turkey in Asia, p. 305). The in- 
habitants bore a bad name in antiquity 
for luxury and loose living, as indeed 
did the Lydians generally (Herod, i, 59, 


Ty / \ »/ 
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Aesch. Pers. 41). The Church of 
Sardis lingered to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, but did not play a distinguished 
part in Christian history; among its 
early Bishops, however, appears the 
name of Melito (fl. 165—195: Hus. A. 
E. iv. 13, 26; v.24), the earliest inter- 
preter of the Apocalypse. See the 
Introduction, p. lxiv. 

rade Aéyer 6 €xyav ktA.] Of. ii. 17. AL 
6 Kpardv tos era dorépas. Here 
éxov is preferred to xparév because 
Ta émra mvevpara precedes. Not only 


are the churches in the hand of 


Christ, but the spirits also belong to: 
Him; it is His to guide or withhold 
the powers of the mveipa ¢worroov, On 
which the life of the Churches depends. 
The Ascended Christ ‘has’ the spirits. 
of God in virtue of His exaltation, 
cf. Acts ii. 33 iWabels rH re émay- 
yeAlay Tod mvevparos Tod dyiov aBav: 
mapa tod marpos é&éxeev rodro, Eph.. 
iv. 7 f. évl 8€ Exdore judy €566n 7) xapus 
kara TO wétpov THs Swpeds Tod ypiorod 


kth, A further view of the relation of” 


the seven Spirits to the glorified Christ 
is given in c. v. 6, where see notes, 
oid cov ra &pya, bre KtA.] On ofSd 
o. 7. €, see ii. 2 note. Here the words 
introduce almost unqualified censure : 
the Church at Sardis presented to the 
eye of Christ the paradox of death 
under the name of life. For the constr. 
dvopa Exes Ste (hs ef. Herod. vii. 138 
ovvoma eixe &s em’ AOrvas eAavve, and 
for the general sense 2 Tim. iii, 5 
exovres poppocw evoeBeias rh dé déva- 
pw avTis Hprnpevor, Kat vexpds ef: ef. 
Mt. viii. 22 des rods vexpods babar 
Tous éaurdv vexpovs, Le. xv. 24 ovTos 
6 vids pov vexpos Fv Kar avé(noev, Jo. 
V. 25 épxetat Spa kal vov eativ ore 
of vekpol...(noovew, 
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@oel x vexpav Cdvras. Sardis, while 
retaining the Christian name, had 
relapsed into the state of spiritual 
death from which Christ had raised 
her (Eph. ii. 1, 5; Col. ii. 13). Victo- 
-rinus: “non satis est Christianum 
dici et Christum confiteri, ipsum vero 
in opere non habere.” 
2. yivov ypryopar, kat otnpicor KTA. | 
Y vexpos ef we expect the call 
avaora ék Toy vexpov (Eph. y. 14). But 
amid the general reign of spiritual 
death Christ detected vestiges of life, 
though they were on the point of be- 
coming extinct (ra Aoura a €peddov arro- 
6aveiv). There was therefore still room 
fora final appeal. For yivov yp. (Syr.2” 
iss usa@) see ii. ro note: an effort 
must be made to restore vigilance, 
and to maintain it when restored ; on 
yenyopew cf. Me. xiii. 34 note. The 
word is frequently on the lips of 
Christ in the Synoptic narrative of the 
last days of His intercourse with the 
Twelve. It has been pointed out that 
it is specially suitable in an address 
to the Church at Sardis; twice during 
the history of that city the acropolis 
had fallen into the hands of an enemy 
through want of vigilance on the part 
of its citizens (viz. In B.C. 549, 218; 
see Hastings, D. B. iv. 49; Ramsay, 
_ Letters, p. 376 ff.); and a similar 
disaster now threatened the Church 
of Sardis from a similar cause. But 
more than vigilance was needed ; 
the Church must set herself to work 
for the establishment of any faith, 
love, or works of piety that were left : 
ef. Hz. xxxiv. 4, 16 76 nodernkds ovk 


8. B.? 


evo XvoaTeE...Td EkAuTOYV evtaXVT@ KTA. 
Ta Aowd=Ta edeyppéva, NOt = Tors 
Aourovs (v. 4), but more generally, 
whatever remained at Sardis out of 
the wreck of Christian life, whether 
persons or institutions: all must be 
preserved and set on a firmer basis— 
a principle of reconstruction worthy 
of the notice of Christian teachers 
who are called to deal with corrupt 
or decaying branches of the Church. 
Srnpicew, like BeBarody and Oepedcovy, 
is a technical word in primitive pasto- 
ralia; cf. Acts xviii. 23, Rom. i. 11, 
RV bee et 250302 Nh, Ui. 07, Tl. 
3, Jac. v. 8, 1 Pet. y. 10, 2 Pet. i. 12. 
This frequent reference to the need 
of ornptypos in Christian communities 
planted in the heart of a heathen 
population will readily explain itself 
to those who are familiar with the 
history of Missions. 

On the form orjpicoy see WH. 
Notes, p. 177; W.Schm. p. 105, Blass, 
Gr. pp. 40, 42. °A €peddov drobaveiv: 
the imperfect looks back from the 
standpoint of the reader to the time 
when the vision was seen, and at the 
same time with a delicate optimism 
it expresses the conviction of the 
writer that the worst would soon be 
past; for another explanation see 
Burton § 28. The plural is used 
because the things that remain are 
regarded as living realities ; on the aug- 
ment see W. Schm. p. 99, and on the 
aor. inf. after péAAo, Blass, Gv. p. 197. 

ov yap edpnxd cou epya xri.] Cf. 
Dan. y. 27 Th. eoradn ev (vy@ Kai 
evpébn vorepovoa. Works were not 
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wanting to this Church, but they 
lacked the mAjpwpa which makes 
human actions acceptable in the sight 
of God; in some unexplained way 
they were ‘deficient.’ Cf. the use of 
mnpovoba in Col. ii. 10 eoré ev avrg 
meTAnpopevor, and the Johannine 
phrase iva 7 yapa vay 7 memAnpopévy 
(Jo. -x¥i,-24,-1 J0,-i- 4,2 530,892): 
here ov...remAnpwpéva may be inter- 
preted by vexpos ef above; ‘works’ are 
‘fulfilled’ only when they are animated 
by the Spirit of life. Ody edpnxa recalls 
Me. xi. 13 7AOev ef dpa ru edproes év 
avrp, kal...ovdev etpev ef py pvadda, Le. 
xiii. 7 €pxopar Cyraéy Kaprov...kal ody 
evpioxw: the perf. implies that at 
Sardis the search was not yet ended. 
Zou épya, ‘works of thine, ie. ‘any of 
thy works’; a more sweeping censure 
than o. ra @, ‘thy works as a whole’ 
Tod Geov pou: cf. Mc. xv. 34, Jo. xx. 17, 
Eph. i. 17, Heb. i. 9, and the phrase 6 
eds Kal marip Tod Kupiov ruay "I. X. 
(Rom. xy. 6, etc.; see Hort on 1 Pet, 
i. 3). The Son of God (ii. 18) does not 
forget that He is also Son of Man, and 
as such stands in a creaturely relation 
to God. Yet this relation is in some 
sense unique, as pou shews (not jar); 
cf. Jo. 0. ¢. Gedy pov Kat bedv UMOV. 

3. pynpoveve ovv mas eiAnhas KA] 
Ody resumes and coordinates, as often 
in the Fourth Gospel (Blass, Gr. 
p. 272 f.) and in the Apoce. (i. 19, ii. 
5, 16, ili. 19). In order to stimulate 
the Church in her work of self- 
recovery, her thoughts are sent back 
to the first days; cf. the appeal to 
the Church at Ephesus, ii. 5 pv. ody 


moOev mémtwxes. EiAndas represents 
the faith as a trust; cf. Mt. xxv. 20 ff. 
0 Ta mévre TdAdavTa AaBdY...6 TA dU0... 
0 TO év Tadavtor eiAnpds: I Cor. iv. 7 
tt O€ €xets 6 ovK €AaBes; Even the Son 
confesses (ii. 28), EiAnda mapa roo 
matTpos ov. EtAndas kal jKoveas: the 
aor. looks back to the moment when 
faith came by hearing (Rom. x. 17, 
cf. 1 Th. i. 5 f,, ii. 13); the perf. calls 


attention to the abiding responsibility © 


of the trust then received. Types kai 
peravonoov: ‘keep that which thou 
hast received, and promptly turn from 
thy past neglect,’ 

€ay obv L) ypnyopyons KTA.| Odv is 
again resumptive, looking back to 
&. 2 yivov ypnyopéy, to which the 
succeeding imperatives (orjpucov, pvn- 
hoveve etc.) are subordinate. “Héw ds 
kAémrns, not speedily only (rayv, ii. 
16), but stealthily, at an unexpected 
moment. For the figure cf. Mt. xxiv. 
43, Le. xii. 39, 1 Th. v. 2, 2 Pet. iii. 10, 
Apoc. xvi, 15. KAémrns is doubtless 
preferred to the less ignoble Ayaris, 
because the point of comparison is the 
stealthiness of the thief’s approach. 
In His relation to the faithful the Lord 
is the opposite of both (Jo. x. 1, 7). 

kai ov pr) yrds xtd.] On ov py yds 
see Blass, Gr. p. 209 £3 yudon (SQ) 
is a grammatical correction. The 
whole sentence is another echo of the 
Synoptic tradition; cf. Mc. xiii, 35 
ovk oldate yap more 6 KUpLos THs oiKias 
epxerat, Le. xii. 39 ef det... 70ta Spa 6 
khérrns Epxerat, eypnydpynoev dv. Totav 
épav (Prim., Vulg. gua hora), strictly 
‘during what hour’; but the ace. is 
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used occasionally even in classical 
Greek in answer to wore; (see Blass, 
Gr. p. 94). 

4. @dAa Eyes oAlya ovopata ev 
Sapdeow xrd.] Beatus: “notandum 
est quod Dominus ait: Multi sunt 
cocati, sed pauci electi; et pusillus 
est grex cui compromittit dare here- 
ditatem.” Bede: “proprias enim 
oves vocat nominatim.” For 6yvd- 
para=‘persons,’ see Acts i. 15 dydos 
évoparev, Apoc. xi. 13 dmextavOncar... 
évépnara avOpérav. Deissmann (Bible 
Studies, p. 196 f.) shews that ékaorov 
dvopa was freely used in papyri of the 
second century A.D. in the sense of 
‘each individual’ O7 is a needless 
correction; the sense is clear from 
the context (éucdrvvay, aki <cicw). 
Ovk éuodvvay ra ipatia addy: even in 
days of general defilement they re- 
mained pure. ModAdvvey differs from 
puaive as inquinare from maculare 
(Trench); in the uxx., while puaiverw 
usually represents legal defilement 


(ND), poddvew (bs33, Sap) stands for 
actual pollution, as with blood (Gen. 
Xxxvii. 31, Isa. lix. 3, Thren. iv. 14) 
or with pitch (Sir. xiii. 1). Here the 
reference is doubtless to heathen im- 
purities into which the Sardians had 
plunged, spiritual deadness having 
issued in indifference to moral evil. 
For the metaphor p. ra ivaria see Jude 
23 pucovrres Kal TOY amo THs TapKos 
éomAapevoy xtrava, Apoc. Vii. 14, XXii. 
14; the iudria of the Christian life 
are the profession made in Baptism 
(Gal. iii. 27) which at Sardis had been 
besmirched by too many in the mire 
of the streets. The few who had 
kept them clean and white (cf. Tob. iii. 


15 ovk €“oduva TO dvopd pov...€v TH YA 
Ths aixpaNotas pov) should be suitably 
rewarded: mepurarnoovow per epyod ev 
Aevkots (Sc. iwariou, cf. Mt. xi. 8 ev 
padakois, and see vv. 5, 18, iv. 4; Latt. 
in albis). For the general sense of 
the promise see note on the next 
verse. In mepiratycovow there may 
be a reference to the story of Enoch 
(Gen. v. 22 DYNAM 330 TaN, 
LXX. ednpeorycer S€ “Evdy 76 bed, but 
Aq. mepierares ody tr. 6.), but more 
probably the writer has in view the 
peripatetic ministry in Galilee (Jo. vi. 
66), and the call dedpo dkodovOer por. 
Ola vile 75) X1V ade 4 

"Aéwoi ciow: contrast c. xvi. 6. 
*Agvorns in the good sense is else- 
where in this book attributed only to 
God and Christ (e.g. iv. 11, v. 9): but 
a relative ‘worthiness’ is predicated 
of the saints in Le. xx. 35, Eph. iv. 1, 
Pbiler2 7. Cole taro. 1 Uh -alinerss 
PRAM C5 1Boulse 

5. O MKOY, oOUTwS TepiBadeiraL KTA. | 
The promise of v. 4 is repeated in 
general terms, corresponding with 
those of the promises appended to 
the other messages to the Churches. 
‘The conqueror, whoever he may be, 
shall be clad after the manner afore- 
said (for this use of otrws cf. xi. 5, 
ovtas Sei avrov amoxravOnva: Jo. iv. 6, 
exabéCero ovTws, is not apposite, nor 
is there any need to read otros for 
ovrws), i.e. clad in white garments,’ 
On the Roman use of the white toga 
see Ramsay, Hap., 1904, ii. 164. In 
Scripture white apparel denotes (a) 
festivity (Hecl. ix. 8 €y mavri kaipd 
éorwoay ivarid cov Nevka i.e. ‘be always 


gay’), (b) victory (2 Mace. xi. 8 earn 
4—2 
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mponyovmevos avray edummos év devkj 
€oOijrt Krd.), (¢) purity (Apoc. vii. 9 f£.); 
(2) the heavenly state, Dan. vii. 9 Th. 
TO évdupa avrod aoel yudv evkdy; 80 
Apoe. iv. 4, vi. 11, xix. 11, 14). All 
these associations meet here: the 
promise is that of a life free from 
pollution, bright with celestial glad- 
ness, crowned with final victory. The 
glory of the risen body may enter into 
the conception; see Mt. xiii. 43, 1 Cor. 
XV. 43, 49, 54, 2 Cor. v. 2, Phil. iii. 21, 
Enoch Ixii. 15 f., xe. 32. 
TlepiBadreoOa occurs again with a 
dat. but without év in ¢. iv. 4; for the 
construction mepiB. r1 see Vii. 9, 13, X. I, 
xl. 3, xii. I, xvii. 4, xviii. 16, xix. 3135 
kal ov un e€adeipo rd dbvopa avrod 
«th.] A Divine register of men is 
mentioned first in Ex. xxxii. 32 f 
e€adewpov pe ek ths BiBXov cov js 
éypayas. As a civic register contains 
only the names of living citizens, so this 
Book of God is a BiBdos Cévrav (Ps. 
Ixviii. (Ixix.) 29), the ‘living’ being in 
this case the righteous(Mal. iii. 16, Dan. 
xii. 1). The conception established 
itself in Jewish thought (1 Sam. xxy. 
29, Ps. Ixviii. 29, exxxviii. 16, Neh. xii. 
22f, Isa. xviii. 19, Jer. xxii, 30, Ez. 
xiii. 9, Enoch xlvii. 3 (where see Charles’ 
note), Pirge Aboth 2, Targ. on Ez. 
i, c.), and appears in the N.T, (Le. x. 
20 ra dvopara vuar evyéypamra év Tors 
ovpavois, Phil. iv. 3 dy ra évduara ev 
BiBrA@ Cons, Apoc. xiii, 8, xx. 15, xxi, 
27). The blotting out of names from 
the Book of Life is frequently referred 
to; beside the passages cited above 


see Deut. ix. 14, xxv. 19, XXix. 20. 
Ovk e€adeiyyw implies that the book is 
in the hands of Christ; cf. xiii. 8, xxi. 
27 €v TO BiBdio Ths Cwijs rod dpviov. — 

This promise is singularly appro- 
priate at the end of the present 
message. The ‘few names’ in Sardis 
which are distinguished by resisting 
the prevailing torpor of spiritual 
death find their reward in finally 
retaining their place among the living 
in the City of God. 


Kat opodoyjow To dvoua avrov Krd.] 


A further grant to the conqueror. 


Not only shall his name be found in 
the register of the living; it shall be 
acknowledged before God and His 
Angels. Another reminiscence of the 
sayings of the Ministry (Mt. x. 32, Le. 
xii. 8); 6 wxaév here answers to 8eris 
(os av) oporoyjoer ev depot (Mt., Le.). 
The reverse of the picture, 6 dé apynca- 
Hevos pe...amapynOnoerat, is mercifully 
withheld; even in the message to 
Sardis the last note is one of unmixed 
encouragement and hope. ’Evdémoy 
Tov matpos pou: cf. v, 2 év. r. Oeod pov. 

7—13. THe Message To THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN Puita- 
DELPHIA, 

7. ths év bdadcApia] After a run 
of a little less than 30 miles from Sart 
the railway from Smyrna reaches Ala 
Shehr, ‘the white city, the modern 
representative of Philadelphia. The 
ancient city, founded by Attalus II. 
(Philadelphus) who died in z.c. 1 38, 
commanded the trade of the rich 
volcanic region lying to the N. and 


: 
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N.E.and known as the Katakekaumene 
(Burntland), from the cinders and 
scoriae with which the ground was 
strewn. Philadelphia itself was sub- 
ject to frequent shocks of earthquake 
(Strabo, 628 wodis BaadéAGera ceropav 
mAnpns); like Sardis it was rebuilt by 
Tiberius after the great earthquake 
of AD. 17 (Tac. ann. ii. 47), and sub- 
sequently it bore on coins for a 
time the name of Neocaesarea, but 
the old name reasserted itself or 
perhaps never went out of common 
use. The city was not a large one, 
the fear of earthquakes driving most 
of the inhabitants into the surrounding 
country (Strabo, 7. c.), and the Church 
was probably proportionately small, 
at least within the walls. As was 
natural in a vine-growing district, the 
worship of Dionysos was the chief 
pagan cult; but the difficulties of 
this Church arose from Jewish rather 
than pagan antagonists, and the mes- 
sage contains no reference to direct 
persecution from without or heresy 
within the brotherhood. It offers a 
strong contrast to the Sardian utter- 
ance which precedes it; for the 
Church at Philadelphia the Lord has 
no censure and scarcely a word of 
warning.. It is interesting to note 
that in later times, “long after all the 
country round had passed finally 
under Turkish power, Philadelphia 
held up the banner of Christendom” 
(Ramsay, Letters, p. 400). The modern 
city has its resident Bishop, five 
churches, and about 1000 Christian 
inhabitants. 

rade Aéyer 6 dytos, 6 GAnbwés| “The 


Holy, the True,’ Vg. sanctus et verus; 
not, as Arethas, 6 adAnOwis aytos, ‘the 
True Saint’ Cf. vi. 10 6 deomorns o 
aytos kai dAnOwos. ‘O adytos, a Divine 
title (Hab. iii. 3, Isa. xl. 25), is applied 
to Christ with the qualifying words 
tov Oeov or mais r. 6. in Me. i. 24, 
Jo. vi. 69, Acts iv. 27, 30, and here 
absolutely. “O adné.wos is used of Him 
again in iii. 14 6 muorés Kal adnOwos, 
xix. II micros Kadovpevos Kal adnOuwos. 
’AAnOwosis verus as distinguished from 
verax (ddnéns); cf. Orig. in Joann. 
t. ti. 6 mpos avridiactoAjy oKias Kal 
TUrov kat elkovos, i.e. the ideal, con- 
trasted with all imperfect representa- 
tions or approximations; see Jo. iv. 
37, Vii. 28, viii. 16, and see Lightfoot 
on 1 Th. i. 9, Westcott on Heb. x. 22, 
and Trench, syn. 8. The Head of the 
Church is characterised at once by 
absolute sanctity (Heb. vii. 26 rocotros 
yap npiv erpemev apx.epevs, Sovos Akaxos 
dpiavros Kexwpiopévos amo TOY auapTw- 
dev), and by absolute truth; He is all 
that He claims to be, fulfilling the 
ideals which He holds forth and the 
hopes which He inspires. 

6 éxov thy Kreiv Aaveld xrr.] Cf. Isa. 
xxii. 22, where it is said of Hezekiah’s 
faithful vizier (2 K. xviii. 18 ff.), Hliakim 
the son of Hilkiah: déc0@ ryy Kreida 
olkov Aaveld emt Tov dpov avrov, kat 
dvol&e. Kat ovk €oTat 6 dokheloy Kal 
kAeloes Kat OvK €aTat Oo avolyey (codd. 
QI, with M.T.). Eliakim, with his key 
of office (Andreas, ovpBorov tips e&- 
ovalas) slung over his shoulder, is the 
antitype of the exalted Christ, set over 
the House of God (Eph. i. 22, Heb. 
iii. 6), and exercising all authority in 
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heaven and on earth(Mt. xxviii.18), and 
even in Hades (Apoc. i. 18, cf. Rom. xiv. 
9, Phil. ii. off). Thy wreiv Aaveid, cf. 
v. 5 7 pi€a A., xxii. 16 7) p. Kal ro yévos 
A.; the reference to David recalls the 
long series of prophetic hopes now 
fulfilled in the exaltation of the Christ. 
Compare Mt. xvi. 19 dec0@ ca ras 
KAeidas ths Baoielas Téyv ovpavar. 
The grant to the Church in the person 
of St Peter is less comprehensive, for 
the keys of the Kingdom unlock but 
one of the great areas of the House 
of God; moreover it is significant 
that the Lord does not say to him 6 
éay kheions...krevoOnoerar 6 cay dvolEns 
dvoxOnoerar, but 6 ay Synons, 6 éay 
Avons, changing the metaphor; the 
supreme power of shutting and open- 
ing is kept in His own hands (cf. Mt. 
xxv. lof, and comp. the Te Deum: 
“tu devicto mortis aculeo aperuisti 
credentibus regna caelorum”), The 
ancient interpreters blend the present 
passage with c. vy. 5ff., and thus 
unduly limit the meaning of this 
power: cf. Hippolytus (Lag. 159): ra 
peév ovv mada eopayiopéva viv dia TS 
xapiros Tot Kuplov mavra Tois dylous 
jvéwyev? avros yap Av 9 rehela odpayis 
kal Kelis 7) exkAnoia [? rH éxkdyolal, 6 
dvoiywv Kal ovdels KXEleL,..0s "Iadvyns 
Réyew Kal madwv 6 adrds you Kal €iSov 
.- -BiBXrLov...eoppayicpévov, On krely 
=kdeida see i. 18 note; the 2./, ddov 
for Aaveid is from the same passage, 

8, oiSd cov Ta &pya] No description 
follows as in ii. 2, 19, iii. 1. The Lord’s 
oida is here one of unqualified approv- 
al (Andreas : rovréorw, drodéyouat), 
needing no specification, since there 
are no deductions to be made. This 
tacit witness is the more remarkable 


in view of His claim to be 6 ays, 
6 adnOwos. 

idod dédaxa év. o. OUpay dvewypéerny 
kth.] The ‘key of David’ has already 
unlocked a door, which nowstands open 
before the Church. Cf. Isa. xly. rf. 
dvoiéw €umpoo bev avtov Oupas, kai models 
ov ouvedevcOnoovrat...Gvpas xadkas 
auvtpiya Kal poxAovs otdnpovs our- 
kAdow. The metaphor of the ‘open 
door’ was familiar to the Apostolic 
age: cf. Acts xiv. 27 (the door of faith), 
1 Cor. xvi. 9, 2 Cor. ii. 12, Col. iv. 3 (the 
door of speech and preaching); see 
Lightfoot on Col. Zc. The latter is 
here probably in view (Arethas: 7 
Tov OwacKadtkod Knpvypatos €icodos) ; 
the faithfulness of the Philadelphian 
Church found its reward in fresh 
opportunities of service, on the prin- 
ciple of the Lord’s familiar saying 
“Os €xet SoOnoerat avrg. The position 
of Philadelphia on the borders of 
Mysia, Lydia and Phrygia, and “on 
the threshold of the eastern country” 
(Ramsay, in Hastings iii. p. 831; 
Letters, p. 404 ff.), gave this Church 
peculiar opportunities for spreading 
the Gospel. If she had already 
availed herself of these, the ‘open 
door’ would readily explain itself; 
her opportunities were to be regarded 
as Christ’s gift (8¢Sexa) and she was 
assured of its continuance (ovdels 
dvvaras Kdeioat avr7y), 

"Ort pexpay €xers Ovvayuy resumes the 
thread broken by the parenthetic 
clause idod dédoxa...cdeioar adrjy, “I 
know thy works...that thou hast” etc. ; 
ef. ofda.,.6re in ii. 2, iii. 1, 15. The 
Church had little influence in Phila- 
delphia ; her members were probably 
drawn from the servile and com- 
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mercial classes; cf. 1 Cor. i. 26 ov 
moAAot Suvarot. And under these cir- 
cumstances (for the slightly adversa- 
tive force of kai see WM. p. 545, Blass, 
Gr. p. 261), the word of Christ had 
been kept (cf. ii. 26, iii. 3), and there 
had been no backwardness in confess- 
ing His name (for ovk« dpveicOar see 
li. 13). ’Etyjpyoas, ovK npyjow, point 
to some period of trial, now for the 
moment gone by; its character may 
be conjectured from the next verse. 

9. tov d:d0 ek THs cwvaywyhs KTr.] 
Andreas: es, gnoi, pucbov ris 
Opodoyias Tov e“od ovouatos THY TOV 
*Iovdaiwy éemiatpodny tre Kal peravocay. 
The opposition implied in érypnoas 
kal ovK jpynow came at Philadelphia, 
as at Smyrna, from the Jews; cf. ii. 9 
ol0a...77Y Braopnpiay ex TOV heydrrov 
*TIovdalous elvat éaurovs, kal ovK cio, 
GAAa ouvaywy}) Tov catava, a descrip- 
tion repeated here with the addition 
of dda evdovra, which contrasts the 
Philadelphian Jews with 6 adnOwos 
(v. 7): they are Wevddyupor, and their 
claim is a sin against truth. The 
construction is broken by the ex- 
planatory clauses rév Aeyovrwy krh., 
but starts afresh with ido0d somoo 
avrovs. For didovac and rroceiv in this 
sense see Blass, Gir. p. 226, and for 
the form 666, WH. Wotes, p. 174. 

“Iva n&ovow Kal mpookuyncovowy KTH. 
is a phrase borrowed from Isaiah 
(xlv. 14, xlix. 23, Ix. 14, ef. Zech. viii. 
20 ff.); the prophet’s anticipations of 
the submission of the Gentile nations 
to Israel will find a fulfilment in the 
submission of members of the syna- 


gogue (on éx 7. o. see il. 9, note) to the 
Church, the Israel of God. Ipocxv- 
vely évamiov tay today describes the 
cringing attitude of a beaten foe, 
familiar to us through the Assyrian 
sculptures ; in what sense the picture 
was realized in the conversion of Jews 
and pagans may be gathered from 
1 Cor. xiv. 24, where an dmruoros enter- 
ing a Christian assembly édéyyerai 
Umo TavTov...kal OoUTw@s meray emt 
mpocwmoy mporkynre TH bed, amay- 
yed\Aor bre ”“Ovreas 6 Oeds ev piv éoriv. 
It is noteworthy that twenty years 
later the Philadelphian Church was 
more in danger from Judaizing 
Christians than from Jews (Ign. 
Philad.6 éav 8€ ris lovdaiopor € éppnvedy 
opiy [) akovere avrov* dpewvov yap 
éoTw mapa avdpos Tepirouny exovros 
Xptotiavicpoy akove 7) Tapa akpo-~ 
Bvarov lovdaicpov). Was this the result 
of a large influx of converts from 
Judaism in the previous genera- 
tion ? 

For other instances of the fut. ind. 
after iva in the Apoc. see vi. 4, 11, 
Ville oreikee Are ext P20 KVeeT 3 XX 
14; and cf. Blass, Gra pe2i rt 

Kal yvaow drt eyo hyamnod oe| The 
change to the aor. conj. perhaps indi- 
cates that the purpose of the whole 
action now comes into view. Both 
the phrase iva...yyéow and the words 
ey jyannod oe are from Isaiah ; for 
the former see Isa, xxxvii. 20, xly. 3, 
et passim; for the latter Isa. xliii. 4. 
The aor. (contrast i. 5 r@ adyamdvre) 
carries the love of Christ for the 
Church back into an indefinite past; 
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cf. Jo. xiii. 1, 34, 1 Jo. iv. 10, where 
see Westcott’s note. 

10, ére ernpynoas roy Adyov Ths vro- 
povijs pov] Not ‘my word of patience,’ 
ie. my commandment to exercise 
patience, but ‘the word of my 
patience,’ i.e. the teaching which found 
its central point in the patience of 
Christ; ef. 2 Th. iii. 5 rh» dmoporny 
Tov xpiorod, Heb. xii. 1 f. 8? dmoporas 
Tpexoper...apoparres els... Ingodv...0s 
vmépewer oravpdv, Ign. Rom. 10 ép- 
poobe cis rédos ev vtropory "Inoov 
Xperrod. The vimopory rav dylor 
(Apoc. xiii. 10, xiv. 12) is the echo 
of the Adyos ris vropovis Tod Xplorov. 
Kayo oe rnpioe: by the benigna talio 
of the Kingdom of God (as Trench 
observes) one ripnors is followed by 
another; Christ on His part (the xaé 
of reciprocal action, as in Mt. x. 32 
opodoynow Kdyad éy ai’r@) pledges 
Himself to keep those who have kept 
His word. Cf. Jo. xvii. 6, 11 roy 
Aéyor cou reripykay...mdrep dye, T7- 
pyoov avrovs. The promise, as Bede 
says, is “non quidem ut non tenteris, 
sed ut non vincaris [ab] adversis.” "Ex 
Tis Spas Tov metpacpod ris PeAAovons 
épxecOa: ‘from that season (cf. Sir, 
XViii. 20 3. emurxomijs, Dan. xi. 40 3. 
ovrredeias, Apoc. Xiv.7 1) 3. ris kpivews) 
of trial which is coming upon the whole 
habitable earth’; ie. the troublous 
times which precede the Parousia. 
In the foreshortened view of the 
future which was taken by the Apos- 
tolic age this final sifting of mankind 
was near at hand, not being as yet 
clearly differentiated from -the im- 


perial persecution which had already 
begun. Cf. Andreas: ry dpav dé tov 
Teipagpod: elre ws avtixa mapecoperny 
THY TdV doeBay THs ‘Padyns To ThHyiKadTAa 
Bacievodyroy kata Xpiotiavay diokw 
cipnker...i) THY emt ouvredela Tod aldvos 
TaykOC LOY KaTa TOY MICTOY TOD dyTi- 
Xpiorov kivnow réyer. To the Phila- 
delphian Church the promise was an 
assurance of safekeeping in any trial 
that might supervene—an appropriate 
promise, see Ramsay, Letters, p. 408 ff. 
It is at least an interesting coin- 
cidence that in the struggle with the 
Turk Philadelphia held out longer 
than any of her neighbours, and that 
she still possesses a flourishing Chris- 
tian community ; see note on 2. I. 
The phrase oi kaTotkodvtes éml tis 
yas (in LXx. =//JN7 2M) occurs again 
in vi. 10, viii. 13, xi. 10, xiii, 8, 14, 
xvii. 8, and always, as it seems, means 
either the pagan world or the world 
in contrast with the heayenly state. 
Cf. Enoch xxxvii. 5, with Charles’ note. 
II. €pyouac raxyv] The great wei 
pacpos will be followed by the Pa- 
rousia, and the Parousia is near (ef. 
ii. 16, xxii. 7, 12, 20). The short- 
ness of the interval is urged as a 
motive for persevering: the Advent 
is the limit of the Church’s tzopor}, 
kpdret & Exes xtr.] The promise 
of safekeeping (v. 10) brings with it 
the responsibility of continual effort 
(kpdrec). Each Church has its own 
inheritance (6 éyeis), which it is called 
to guard on pain of losing its proper 
crown (rov orépavoy cov: cf. 2 Tim. 
iv. 8 droxecrai por 6 ris dcxaroodvns 
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orépavos—on orépavos see ii. 10 note), 
which may be taken from it and given 
to another; cf. Mt. xxv. 28 dpare ody 
am avrov Td Tddaytoy kal ddre TO 
éxovre Ta O€ka Tddavra. AaBy, Prim. 
accipiat, not apéAnrat or adpapracy ; 
the picture is not that of a thief 
snatching away what is feebly held, 
but rather of a competitor receiving 
a prize which has been forfeited. The 
yacant room left by the lapse of a 
Church may be filled by the rise of 
another ; cf. Rom. xi. 17 f. 

12. 6 wkav, Tomow avrov orvdov] 
The discourse turns, as at the end of 
each address, to the individual mem- 
bers of the Church. ‘O wxdéyv...avrov, 
cf. ii. 26, ili. 21 ; the anacoluthon may 
in this case be “very awkward” from 
the grammarian’s point of view (Blass, 
Gr. p. 283), but it adds to the move- 
ment of the sentence; it is only 
necessary to write rov uxdérta Troujow 
atvAov in order to see what we have 
gained by the boldness of the Apoca- 
lyptist. In orvAov év TG vag a refer- 
ence has been found to the brazen 
pillars ‘Jachin’ and ‘Boaz’ which 
stood before the sanctuary in Solomon’s 
temple (1 K. vii. 15, 21, 2 Chr. iii. 15 ff.); 
or to the porticoes of the Temple of 
. Herod, or even to the magnificent 
colonnades which surrounded the 
Artemision at Ephesus. All these, 
however, are excluded by év ré vad, 
for they were external to the sanctuary. 
It is better therefore to start with 
the metaphorical use of the word in 
Scripture and in Jewish and early 
Christian literature. In Prov. ix. 1 
we read: 7 codia oixoddpnoey éavt7 
oikov, Kat Umnperevy orvdous émra (cf. 


Jud. xvi. 29 rods dv0 Klovas Tod olkov 
ep’ ovs 6 otkos ioryxe). In the N.T. 
the word is used as a pure metaphor, 
see I Tim. lil. 15 éexxAnoia...cTvAos Kal 
édpaiwpa THs adnOeias, Gal. li. 9 “Jaxw- 
Bos kai Kndas kai Iwdyys, of Soxotdvres 
orvAo evar; cf. Clem. R. Cor. 5 of 
péycorot Kat Sixaoratro. otvAo. The 
personal use is common in Rabbinical 
writers, by whom a great Rabbi is 
described as obiy AY (Schoettgen on 
Gal. 7. c.). There is a double fitness 
in this metaphor ; while a pillar gives 
stability to the building which rests 
upon it, it is itself firmly and per- 
manently fixed; and this side of 
the conception often comes into hee 
(cf. Isa. xxii. 23) Ivi. 5, Sap. iii, 1 

d0Oncerat yap avT@...KAnpos ev va@ 
Kvupiov), and is paramount here. With 
év ro va cf. vii. 15, Xxi. 22, notes, 
and for rod Geod pov see ili. 2, note. 

"EEo ov py eE€AOn ere: contrast xxi. 
27, xxii. 15. As the pillar cannot be 
moved out of its place while the 
house stands, so a lapse from goodness 
will be impossible for the character 
which has been fixed by the final 
victory. A Avyxvia may be removed 
(ii. 6), but not a orvdos. 

Kal ypaio én’ avroy TO dvopa KrA.] 
Each pillar in the sanctuary (Arethas: 
émt Tov vontov orvaAor) is to be inscribed 
by the hand of Christ with three 
names, the Name of God, the name 
of the new Jerusalem, and the new 
name of Christ. (1) The Name of 
God was ‘put on’ every Israelite in 
the priestly blessing (Num. vi. 27 
emtOnaovaw TO Gvoua pou emt Tovs viods 
*Iopand); on members of the Israel of 
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God it is to be inscribed by the Spirit 
of the great High Priest (cf. 2 Cor. iii. 3 
€OTe €TloTOAT Xp.orov...evyeypaypevn 
... mvevpare Oeod Cévros), i.e. their lives 
and characters are to be dominated 
by the sense of their consecration to 
the service of God as He is revealed 
in Christ. (2) The name of the new 
Jerusalem (cf. xxi. 2 ryv mwodkw tiv 
ayiav eiSov “lepovcadhp Kawyy), the 
successor of the old Jerusalem which 
was already of the past, not however 
a vea “I. like Hadrian’s Aelia, but 
a xawn, instinct with the powers of 
an endless life (cf. ii. 17, note), and 
like Christ Himself of heavenly origin 
(j karaBaivovea xri., cf. xxi. 2, and 
see Jo. vi. 33; the idea is found al- 
ready in Gal. iv. 26 7 dv "IepoveaArp, 
Heb. xii. 22 mpoceAndrvOare "I. émov- 
pavio). To bear the name of the 
City of God is to be openly acknow- 
ledged as one of her citizens, a privi- 
lege already potentially belonging to 
the members of the Church (Gal. 7. c. 
qris €otl pytnp jor, Phil. iii, 20 
jpav yap rd toNXirevpa €y odpavois 
vmapxet, Heb. 2. ¢.), but not as yet 
confirmed or proclaimed. (3) Christ’s 
new name—ro évoua r5 xawéy empha- 
sizes the kacvdrns—can scarcely be one 
of the names or titles familiar to the 
Church from the first (Jesus, Christ, 
Son of God, the Lord, etc.); if any 
such designation were meant here, it 
would rather be the Johannine title 
Aoyos ; cf. xix. 12 €xav dvoua yeypap- 
pévoy 0 ovdeis otdev ef pr) adrés...xal 
KekAnrat Td Svoua avrod ‘O dyos rod 


Geov. But the ‘new name’ of Christ 
is more probably a symbol for thé 
fuller glories of His Person and Cha- 
racter which await revelation at His 
Coming (Andreas: ro év rots dyious év 
T@® pédAovre aid yrvwpiCopevor) ; cf. ii. 
17 ddé0@ a’T@ dvoya kawév. Both the 
victorious Christian and the victorious 
Christ will receive a new name, i.e. 
sustain a new character and appear 
in a new light; cf. Col. iii. 4, 
1 Jo. iii, 2. There are interesting 
parallels in the Rabbinical writers ; 
cf. Baba Bathra, f. 75. 2 “tres ap- 
pellari nomine Dei, iustos, Messiam, 
et Hierosolyma”; Bereshith Rabba 
in Gen. xviii. 17 “Abrahamus etiam 
novit nomen noyum quo appellanda 
erat Hierosolyma.” Ignatius (Philad. 
5) draws a picture which presents a 
striking contrast to this: éav dé...epi 
"Ingod Xpicrod pt) Aaddow, odroe epol 
otha elow kal rapou vexpdv ef’ ois 
yéypanrat povov dvopara dvOpdrav. 
*Iepovcadnp : so the name is written 
in the Apoe. (iii. 12, xxi. 2, 10); the 
Gospel of St John has uniformly 
IepoodAupa (see Introduction, c. xi). 
Ramsay (Letters, p. 409 ff.) finds 
in ». 12 a reference to the name Neo- 
caesarea assumed by Philadelphia in 
honour of Tiberius. 
14—22. THe MeEssace To THE 
ANGEL OF THE CHURCH IN Laoprcra, 
14. ths ev Aaodiia] Forty miles 
S.E. of Philadelphia the road from Sar- 
dis reached Laodicea-on-the-Lycus. 
The valley of the Lycus has been 
described by Lightfoot (Colossians, p. 
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1 ff), and more recently and in some 
respects more fully by Ramsay (Cities 
and Bishoprics of Phrygia, p. 1 ff. ; 
there is a useful map in his Church 
in the Roman Empire, pp. 472—3). 
Laodicea (Aaodixea in literature and 
inscriptions, but in mss. of the N.T. 
Aaodixia is well supported at each 
occurrence of the name; Lat. Lao- 
dicea, and in the N.T. also Laodicia, 
Laudicia) was founded about the 
middle of the 3rd cent. B.c. by Antio- 
chus IL, and named in honour of his 
wife, Laodice. Under Roman rule 
the city flourished, and became a 
centre of commercial activity. Cicero 
repaired to it for monetary transac- 
tions (ad fam. iii. 5, ad Att. v.15); 
and the neighbourhood was noted for 
the manufacture of woollen carpets 
and clothing (Ramsay, Cities, p. 4o ff.). 
So opulent were the Laodiceans under 
the earlier Emperors that after the 
great earthquake which overthrew the 
town in A.D. 60-1, it rose from its ruins 
without being compelled to accept an 
Imperial subsidy (Tac. ann. xiv. 29 
“tremore terrae prolapsa nullo a nobis 
remedio propriis viribus revaluit”). 
The Church in Laodicea was perhaps 
founded by Epaphras of Colossae (Col. 
i. 7, iv. 12f.). St Paul had not visited 
the Lycus valley down to the time of 
his first Roman imprisonment (Col. ii. 
1), but brethren at Laodicea were 
known to him by name (Col. iy. 15), 
and he had addressed a letter to the 
Church there (2b. 16 ryv ex Aaodkias, 
unless the circular now entitled Ipos 
*Edecious is intended ; for the apocry- 
phal letter Ad Laodicenses see Light- 
foot, Colossians, p. 393 ff.). The ruins 
which strew the site of Laodicea are 
known as Eski Hissar; it is now 


without inhabitant, but a Bishop of 
Laodicea is mentioned as late as A.D. 
1450 (Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics, 
Pp. 79). 

tade héyet 6 duny xrd.] The personal 
Amen, whose character and nature 
are in themselves a guarantee for the 
truth of His testimony. The com- 
mentators refer to Isa. lxv. 16 sabe 
JON, LXX. rov Gedy. Tov adnOwor, Symm. 
apparently, tov Oedv aunv. But it is 
simpler to explain 6 duny as referring 
to our Lord’s repeated use of the 
formula dujy aunyv Aéyo vpiv, coupled 
with His assurance éyo eiu...7 adneva 
—1 avroadnOea, OY 7 ovaiwdns adndeca, 
as the Greek fathers express it. Cf. 
ii. 16, note. ‘O pdprus 6 miords looks 
back to c.i.-5; for 6 dAnOwos see 
lil. 7; 6 p. 0 adnOwos is the witness 
who fulfils his ideal, whose testimony 
never falls short of the truth. 

7 apxn THS KTicews Tov Geod: cf. 
Col. i. 15, 18 mpwroroKos maons KTicews 
...08 €oTW 7 apyn—a passage doubtless 
familiar to the Church of Laodicea 
(cf. Col. iv. 15). This title of Christ 
rests on Proy. viii. 22, Lxx. Kuptos 
exrisev pe [SC. THY copiay | apxnv oddv 
avrov els epya avrov, but readjusts the 
conception ; He is not, as the Arians 
inferred, év rév kricparay, but the dpy7 
Ths kticews (Andreas; 7) mpoxarapkrik? 
airia kat Gkrioros), the uncreated prin- 
ciple of creation, from whom it took its 
origin—the principium principians, 
not the principium principiatum. 
The whole tendency of the Johannine 
writings and of the Apocalypse in 
particular (cf. Introd. c. xiv.) forbids 
the interpretation ‘the first of crea- 
tures.’ ‘H adpyn is applied to our 
Lord again in ¢. xxi. 6 éyé ro adda 
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kal TO @, 7 apxy Kai Td Tédos: cf. 
xxii, 13, which adds 6 mpdros Kai 6 
écxaros. In its present connexion 
% dpxy perhaps carries the further 
thought of preeminence, cf. Gen. xlix. 
3 ‘PouBiy mpwrdroxds pov, od ioxds pou 
kat dpy7 Téxvwy pov, the head of the 
family as well as the first in point of 
time. The Creation is subjected (Heb. 
ii. 8) to the Eternal Word with Whom 
it began. Tod deod reserves the su- 
preme proprietorship for the Father ; 
cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6 6 marjp, é& 06 ra mavra, 
Eph. iv. 6 eis Oeds kai warjp mdvrov, 6 
émi mavrwv. Elsewhere 7) xriows stands 
by itself, e.g. Rom. viii. 19 f. 

I5. ofdd cov ra epya, ort xth.] The 
Amen, the Head of the whole Creation, 
bears witness to the condition of the 
last of the Seven Churches. The 
solemnity of the title prepares for a 
searching and severe criticism. From 
the faults of the Churches at Ephesus, 
Pergamum, Thyatira, and Sardis the 
Laodicean angel seems to have been 
free. No Nicolaitans, no Jezebel, 
infested Laodicea. But his error, if 
less patent, was even more vital. 
Judged by his works he was neither 
frigid (uxpds, icy cold: ef. Sir, xliii, 
20 Wuxpos dvenos Bopéns mvedoer xa) 
maynoerat kpvoTanddos ag’ vdaros ; Mt. 
X. 42 moryptov \vyxpod), nor at boiling 
heat (fears, dar. Ney. in Biblical Greek, 
‘boiled’i.e. boiling hot, Syr. Wsuasnis), 
Le. the Church was neither wholly 
indifferent, nor on the other hand 
‘fervent in spirit’ (cf. Acts xviii, 2 Ls 
Rom. xii. 11 +6 mvedpare (éovres), but 
held an intermediate position between 
the two extremes, Of. Sohar, Gen. 
f. 83 “tres dantur classes hominum, 
sunt enim vel justi perfecti, yel impii 
imperfecti, vel intermedii.” 


dgehov Wuxpos Hs  Ceords] For 


Opedov (=deror), utinam, used as 


a particle and followed by a verb 
in the ind., see 1 Cor. iv. 8, 2 Cor. 
xi. 1, Gal. v. 12, and in the Lxx,, 
Exod. xvi. 3, Job xiv. 13 (=18? *D), 
Num. xiv. 2, xx. 3 (= %), 4 Regn. v. 3, 
Ps. cxvili. (cxix.) 5 (= TN) ; and ef. 
Blass, Gr. p. 206 f. and W. Schm. 
p. 102, note. Andreas (citing Greg. 
Naz.): 6 pév yap uxpos kal ris Ceovons 
miotews dyevotos év éAmid: modAdKis 
€orat Tot tvyxeiv adrijs. Cf. Gregory 
the Great, reg. past. iii. 34 “qui vero 
post conversionem tepuit, et spem 
quae esse potuit de peccatore sub- 
traxit. aut calidus ergo quisquis esse 
aut frigidus quaeritur, ne tepidus 
evomatur.” XAcapés is neither boil- 
ing nor cold, ‘tepid’; like ¢eords, the 
word is a da. dey. in Biblical Greek. 
The xArapés is the Christian who 
is without enthusiasm (Arethas: $s 
perovoias €haBe mvevparos aylov dia rod 
Barricparos, €oBece dé rd ydpurpa). 
16. ovrws dre xduapds ef kTh.] A 
draught of tepid water provokes 
nausea, and a tepid Christianity is 
nauseous to Christ (uéAdw of euéoa 
€k Tov or. pov); He prefers the frigid 
indifference which the Divine Love 
has not begun to thaw. There is 
probably an allusion to the hot springs 
of Hierapolis, which in their way over 
the plateau become lukewarm, and in 
this condition discharge themselves 
over thecliff right oppositeto Laodicea; 
cf. Strabo, 903 karavrixp) Aaodi- 
Kelas ‘lepdmodis, Orov ra Oepud Sdara. 
It is but six miles across the valley 
from one city to the other, and the 
cliff over which the yAcapdv vdwp 
tumbles is visible for a great distance, 
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- owing to the white incrustation of 
lime which has been deposited upon 
it in the course of ages. The allusion 
is the more apposite, since the letter 
for Laodicea was practically addressed 
to the other Churches of the Lycus 
yalley, to the Church of Hierapolis 
as well as to Laodicea and Colossae. 
On the hot springs of Hierapolis see 
Ramsay, Cities, ii. p. 85 f. 

17. Ort éyets Ste WAovawos ele KrA.] 
The Laodicene Church was not only 
tepid ; it was contented to be so, and 
thought highly of its own condition. 
External circumstances were fayour- 
able to this state of feeling; the city 
was one of the most prosperous of the 
Asiatic towns (Ramsay, Cities, i. p.38f.). 
The Christian community carried the 
pride of wealth into its spiritual life, 
“T am rich,” it boasted, “and have 
gotten riches (mem)ovrnka),” ie. my 
wealth is due to my own exertions. 
Cf. Hos. xii. 8 (9), eimev "Eppa 
TIAyyv memAovrnka, evpnka avaruynv 
éuauvtd, Zech. xi. 5 evAoynros Kupuos, 
kat memAoutnkawev, I Cor. iv. 8 7d7 
Kekopecpevor €aTé; On emdournocate ; 
In ovdev xpeiav exw, ovdev is the acc. 
of reference (cf. Blass, Gr. p. 94, and 
ef. Petr. Ev. 5 ws pyndev movov éxwv) or 
of-content (Blass, p. 91, where however 
the note should be cancelled) ; ovdevos 
is an obvious correction, cf. 1 Th. iv. 12. 
The Church brags like a nouveau 


riche, but in complete ignorance of 
the true condition of affairs. 

ovk oidas drt od ef 6 Tadaimwpos KrX. | 
Contrast Christ’s ofa (v. 15). Sv is 
emphatic, ‘thou that boastest,’ and the 
article that precedes the predicates 
(cf. Blass, Gr. p. 157) strengthens 
the picture: ‘it is thou that art 
the (conspicuously, pre-eminently) 
wretched’ ete. For radaimrwpos ef. 
Rom. vii. 24, and for éAeewos ‘ pitiable’ 
see Dan. ix. 23, X. 11, 19 (LXx.), I Cor. 
XV. 19 €Aeewdrepor mavtray avOpemrer 
éopev: the form éedewds, given by AC, 
is perhaps to be preferred here ; see 
however Blass, Gr. p. 23. The next 
three adjectives state the grounds for 
commiseration; a blind beggar (cf. 
Me. x. 46), barely clad (Matt. xxv. 
36 ff, Jac. ii. 2, 5; for this sense of 
yupvos cf. Jo. xxi. 7), was not more de- 
serving of pity than this rich and self- 
satisfied Church. On mrexos see ii. 9, 
Me. xii. 43, note; the rraxos is the 
direct opposite of the mAovcvos, cf. Le. 
xvi. 19 f, 2 Cor. vi. 10. It is possible 
that each of the epithets alludes to 
some local subject of self-complacency. 
On other local allusions see the next 
note. 

18. cupBovrevo wou ayopaca. ae 
SupBovdrcvew (rivi) is to give counse 
(Exod. xviii. 19, Num. xxiv. 14, 2 Regn. 
Xvil. 11, 15, Jo. xviii. 14); cupBovdrcdv- 
erOa, to take counsel together (Sir. ix. 
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14, Isa. xl. 14, Mt. xxvi. 4, Acts ix. 23). 
There is perhaps a reference to Isa. 
lv. 1 dcoe pry exere dpyvpuov...d-yopa- 
gare...dvev apyvpiov Kal tins: for 
dyopaca trap’ éeuod cf. 2 Hsdr. xx. 31 
ovk dyopdopev map avtayv, and for 
dyopa¢ew in this metaphorical sense, 
Mt. xxv. 9 f. The allusions to local 
conditions are here even more dis- 
tinct. Xpvoioy presents a contrast to 
the wealth of the Laodicene rpaze- 
Cirav; ivdrva devka, to the black fabric 
for which the neighbourhood was 
famous (Ramsay, Cities and Bishop- 
rics, p. 40 “a fine kind of wool, soft in 
texture and glossy black in colour, 
grew on the Laodicene sheep...a kind 
of small cheap cloak...was manufac- 
tured at Laodicea and called Laodicia, 
or ama tuaria”); while xoddovpiov 
probably refers to the school of 
medicine attached to the neighbour- 
ing temple of Asklepios, and the eye- 
powder (réppa Ppvyia) used by its 
physicians (Ramsay, p. 52). It is 
possible to make too much of these 
coincidences, which may be in part 
accidental, but at least they are 
interesting and suggestive. 


As to details. With memupapévov 
ék mupos, cf. Ps. xvii. (xviii) 31 
Ta oyia Kuplov memupopeva, Proy. 
xxiv. 28 (xxx. 5); the thought is of 
purity attained by removing dross (cf. 
Ps. Ixy. (xvi.) 10 éerdpwcas jas os 
mupovrat TO apyvpiov, Zach. xiii. 9, Isa. 
i. 25 mupoow [ce] eis xabapor), per- 
haps with reference to the fiery trial 


which attends the process (cf. 1 Pet. 
i. 7 1d Ookipioy vpav ths micTews 
TOAVTULOTE POV xpuciov...dva TUPOS. +6 
doxtwatopévov). Ex mupos is nearly = 
ar or vo 7., but hints at the metal 
coming out of the fire intact. “Iva pi 
avepw67 xrr.; an O.T. idea, cf. Exod. 
xx. 26, Nah. iii. 5, Ezek. xvi. 36 ; there 
is perhaps special reference to Ezek. 
xxiii. 29, LXx. KoAAoupioy (or coddv- 
ptov, cf. Boissonade, anecd. i. 237, 
collyrium Hor. Sat. i. 5. 30, the 
nodyp of Jewish literature), a di- 
minutive of koAdvpa, is (1) a small 
roll of bread (3 Regn. xii. 24 ff.), 
(2) from its roll-like shape, a kind of 
eye-salye made according to Celsus 
(vi. 7) from the poppy, the acacia, and 
other flowering plants ; here possibly 
used with reference to the local 
powder already mentioned. For éy- 
xpiew of applications to the eyes see 
Tobit ii. 10 (N), Vi. 9, X1.7; itis instruc- 
tive to compare the construction of 
the verb in Tobit with that employed 
here ; cf. Jo. ix. 6 (€réxpicev AD). 
With regard to the interpretation, 
the gold which is to be acquired is 
doubtless faith with its accompanying 
works (Le. xii. 21 eis Oedv mdovrar, 
Jac. li. 5 mAovcious év miore, 1 Pet. 
i Zc, 1 Tim. vi. 18 wdovureiy ev epyous 
kanois); the white raiment is a life in 
Christ unspotted by the world (Gal. 
iii. 27, Jac. i. 27), which alone can 
escape disgrace under the fierce light 
of the Parousia (2 Cor. y. 10); the 
eye-salve which stings while it heals is 
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the eAcynos of the Holy Spirit (Jo. 
xvi. 8 ff.), which destroys self-deception 
and restores spiritual vision. To buy 
these from Christ is to seek His gifts 
at the cost of personal ease or self- 
esteem: cf. Phil. iii. 7 drwa jv pou Képdn, 
Tavra Hynpat Sia Tov xpiorov Cyulay. 
19. é€ye dcovs édy PG xtA.] The 
plain speaking of this letter was not to 
be attributed to aversion on the part 
of Christ, notwithstanding His péA\o 
ce eueoa; rather it was evidence of 
friendship and love. &:Aé (Bengel : 
“Philadelphiensem yyarncev, Laodi- 
censem diAci”) is perhaps deliberately 
preferred to the less emotional and 
less human dyam@ (i. 5, iii. 9; cf. Jo. 
to 30, XVI 27 wx 2, XxI: 1G At), 
notwithstanding the use of the latter 
in Proy. iii. 12 (LXxX. ov yap ayara 
Kupios éAéyyxer) which supplies the 
groundwork of the thought. *Edéy- 
xe kal made’o: two stages in one 
process ; €Acyéts aims at effecting by 
words or thoughts what mawdeia ac- 
complishes, where @Acey£s fails, by act ; 
maweia is edeyéis brought about 
through external means. The two 
verbs are perhaps a double rendering 
of M2}° in Proy. 7. ¢., where édéyxee 
is read by B but madever by NA; or 
matdev@ (and the reading madever) 
may have been suggested by the pre- 
ceding verse in Proy. (vié, 7 ddcywper 
matdelas Kupiov). For éAéyyew it is 
instructive to compare Eph. y. 13, 
2 Tim. iv. 2, and St John’s use of the 
verb in Jo. iii. 20, viii. 46, xvi. 8; on 
mawevew a good note will be found 
in Westcott on Heb. xii. 7; cf. 
H. A. A. Kennedy, Sources, p. rot. 
Perhaps the deplorable condition of 
the Laodicene Church was due to 
lack of chastisement; there is no 
word of any trials hitherto under- 


gone by this Church. The needed 
discipline cameat length under Marcus 
Aurelius, when Sagaris, the Bishop of 
Laodicea, was martyred (Hus. H. £. 
iv. 26, V. 24). 

(ydeve ody Kai petavdnoov| Cf. ii. 5, 
iii. 3 punpoveve ovy...Kal petavoncor. 
In the present case not memory but 
enthusiasm was at fault. Zndecvew is 
a late and rare form for (jAodr, as 
kukdevew (xx. 9) for kukdoty (WH. 
Notes, p. 178), but with the sense ‘be 
zealous’ ; for other exx. of late verbs 
in -evecy see WM., p. 114, Kennedy, 
Sources, p. 43, Introd. to the O. T. in 
Gk, p. 503. Znyreve looks back to 
Ceorés (v. 15 f.; Bengel: “et Ceards et 
Gros est ex (éw”), dwelling upon its 
ethical meaning: ‘prove thyself to 
possess (pres. imper.) a whole-hearted 
devotion for the Master.” So doing, 
the Laodicean Church would arrive at 
a better mind (peravdénoor), and be no 
longer ‘tepid’ but ‘fervent in spirit.’ 

20, idod éornka emt thy Ovpav krd.] 
Arethas: dBiacros, dyoly, 7 eur ma- 
povoia. The voice is that of a friend 
(v. 19); there is perhaps a reference 
to Cant. v. 2 dav adeAdidod pov, 
kpovet emi tHy Ovpav’ avorEdv pot, ddeAn 
pov, 7) wAnciov pov. In this light the 
homiletic use of the passage, which 
sees in it a picture of our Lord 
knocking at the hearts of men, and 
which Holman Hunt’s great painting 
has made familiar, finds its justifica- 
tion. But as they stand in this con- 
text, the words are eschatological 
(cf. Mt. xxiv. 33 eyyvs eorwy emt Ovpacs, 
Jac. v. 9 6 Kpirns mpo tTaév bupay éatn- 
xev); the opening of the door is the 
joyful response of the Church to the 
last call, cf. Le. xii. 36 dpets dporor 
avOperas mpoadexopévois Tov Kiprov 
éavTay.,.iva €AOovros Kal Kpovoavros 
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ev0éws dvoi~wow ait. The pictureis 
exactly reversed in Le. xiii. 25, where 
the Master shuts the door and the 
servants knock in vain; cf. Mt. xxv. 
Io f, 
€ay Tis dkovon THs Pwvijs pou Krd.] 
If any Church (or individual) gives 
heed to the call of Christ (cf. Jo. x. 3 
Ta mpoBara pevijs avtod dkover, 16 f, 
XVlii, 37 mas 6 dy ék rhs dAnOelas 
dxover pou THs pwvijs) and opens the 
door, Christ will enter that dwelling 
(Jo. xiv. 23 mpos avrév éXevodpeba Kar 
pony map’ atr@ rromodpueba, Eph. iii. 
17 Karounoat Tov xptoroy dia THs mic- 
Tews €v rais Kapdias vay ev aydrn), 
and exchange with such an one the fel- 
lowship of intimate communion (cf. Jo. 
Vi. 56 6 tpdyev pov Thy odpKa Kal rivey 
pov TO aia év pol péver Kayd ev avT@) 
in that endless feast of Love of which 
the Eucharist is the earnest (Mt. 
XXVi. 29 ws Tijs tuepas exeiyns Gray 
avro mivo pel vuov Kawiv ey rh 
Baovrela Tov marpos pov). 

EicépxecOat mpds twa, to enter a 
man’s house; cf. Mc. xv. 43, Acts xi. 3 
Aenvjow is preferred to dporice 
partly because the deimvoy came at 
the end of the day and was the 
principal meal and the usual occasion 
for hospitality, but perhaps chiefly 
with reference to the kupiaxdy deimvov, 
Origen’s ov yap Seirar eloaywyis Kat 
mporov pabnuarey (in Joann. t. xxxii. 
2) is ingenious but far-fetched, 

21. 6 wxdv, ddcw airé Kabioa per’ 
€yod krd.] An extension of the promise 
made to the Twelve in Mt. xix. 28 
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Opdvoy Sdéns avrov, kabnoecbe Kal vpeis 
ent dedexa Opdvous: cf. Le. xxii. 29 f. 
kaye Siariepar dpiv, kabads Siéberd joe 
6 matnp pov Bacirelav, iva 2rOnre Kal 
mite émt ths tpamétns pou ev TH 
Baowreia pov, kai Kabjobe eri Opdver 
tas dddexa pudds Kpivovres Tod "Iopana, 
where, as here, the enthronement 
follows immediately after the mention 
of the heavenly feast. The Opdvor 
however (cf. ii. 13, note) are not places 
on the ¢riclinium, but thrones of 
dignity and judicial power, cf. 1 Cor. 
Vi. 2 f. ovk otdare Ste of Gytor Tov Koo pov 
Kpwovow ;...0vK oldate Ort ayyéXous Kpi~ 
votpev; The Apocalyptic promise adds. 
that the conqueror shall not merely be 
enthroned like Christ, but be His. 
avvOpovos. Mer’ ¢uod might imply 
association only, but év ré Opdvm pov 
implies a share in the same throne, 
i.e. in the glory and powers of Christ’s 
own triumphant humanity. 

&s Kdy@ éviknoa xtd.] Cf, Jo. xvi. 33 


> \ , ‘ ’ 
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abrn éotiv 7 vikn 4 uxjoaca Tov Kopor, 
7 mioris jpav. Here évixnoa looks back 
upon the historical fact of the Lord’s 
victory as past and complete ; vevixnka 
in Jo. 1. c. regards the victory as 
abiding in its effects. The rewards of 
victory are not the same in the case of 
Christ as in the case of the disciple ; 
the disciple becomes ovvdpoves with 
Christ in Christ’s throne, whereas the 
Lord is ctvépovos with the F ather; cf. 
li, 27£. dow atré...ds éyd etAnba mapa 
Tov matpds pov. “Exaua like éviknoa 
is the historical aorist ; the session fol. 
lowed at the moment of the Ascension,. 
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whilst the victory was achieved by the 
Resurrection; see Mc. xvi. 19, Eph. 
i, 20, Heb. i. 3, viii. 1, xii. 2. The 
ultimate source of the conception is 
Ps. ex. 1; on its meaning see Apringius 
ad l.: “quid est in throno Dei sedere, 
nisi quiescere et gloriari cum Deo et 
eius adsistere tribunalibus beatis, at- 
que immensa praesentiae illius felici- 
tate gaudere ?” With the parallel ds 
kayo «td. cf. Jo. xy. 10, xvii. 18, xx. 
21, Apoe. ii. 28. 


Looking back over the seven Adyou 
(ii. 1—iii. 22), it is easy to see that, 
widely as their contents differ, they 
are constructed upon a common plan. 
Each begins with the formula To 
ayy TO (Tis) év...exkAnoias ypayyor 
Tade Aéyer 6..., and ends with the call 
‘O éywv ots xrd. followed (1—3), or 
preceded (4—7) by a promise to the 
Christian victor (r@ vixadvtt bdo até 
(1, 3)) OY 6 viKdr...dd0@ avr (4, 7), 
OY 6 uKaY Tro“jow avrov (6) OY 6 wKaY 
followed by a verb expressing the 
reward to be received. (2, 5)). 

Even in the contents of the several 
messages a certain uniformity may be 
detected. After the opening words 
each Adyos begins with ofSa—oida cov 
ra &pya (1, 4—7), 0104 cov thy Odi 
(2), or oi8a mod xarotkeis (3); ie. each 
is based on the Speaker’s knowledge 
of the conduct or circumstances of 
the several churches. The distinctive 
merits and faults of each community 
are then set forth, together with 
suitable encouragement and reproof. 
Lastly, advice is given as to the 
future: prvnwoveve odv...cal petavdnaor 
(1, 5), peravonaov ovv (3), CnAeve ovv Kal 
peravonooy (7), pt) poBov...yivov motos 
axpt Oavarov (2), 6 éxere Kpatyoare or 
kparet o €xes (4, 6). 

Yet uniform as the Adyo are in 


2 
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their general structure, they present 
a rich variety of detail. As each 
Church passes under review, it re- 
ceives a Judgement which is evidently 
based upon a full knowledge of its 
condition, both external and spiritual. 
Smyrna and Philadelphia gain un- 
qualified approval; Ephesus, Perga- 
mum, Thyatira, are commended, but 
with reservations (¢€y@ xara ood [drlya] 
éru...): for Laodicea there is only 
censure, and Sardis would fall under 
the same category, were it not for a 
few loyal Christians (¢yeis dAtya dvo- 
pata xt.) whose fidelity is not over- 
looked. But the discrimination goes 
further. The Supreme Pastor descends 
into the minutest particulars which 
affect the well-being of the several 
brotherhoods: the decay of love at 
Ephesus, redeemed in part by hatred 
of Nicolaitan laxity ; the fidelity of 
the Smyrnaeans under the bitter 
reproaches of the self-styled Jews; 
the concessions to Nicolaitanism which 
marred the zeal of the Pergamenes ; 
the indulgence shewn at Thyatira to 
a prophetess who, like a new Jezebel, 
initiated her disciples into “deep 
things” of Satan ; the deadness of the 
great majority of the members of the 
Church at Sardis; the patient efforts 
of the Philadelphians to spread the 
faith of Christ in the teeth of Jewish 
opposition ; the tepid, nauseous Chris- 
tianity of the prosperous and self- 
satisfied Laodiceans. Nothing has 
escaped the Hye of flame, which reads 
the secrets of men and of churches. 
Even in the formulae with which 
the Adyou are opened and closed there 
are variable elements, which shew the 
same discrimination. Each rade \éyee 
is followed by a title of the Speaker, 
usually borrowed from the vision of 
c. i, which has special significance 
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when we consider the circumstances 
of the Church addressed. Hach 
promise to the victor places the 
final reward in a light which gives 
it special attractiveness under the 
circumstances in which the local 
Church is placed. Thus the Ephe- 
sian Christian, tempted to participate 
in pagan banquets, is promised that, 
if he conquers, he shall eat of 
the fruit of the Tree of Life; the 
Smyrnaean, called to face martyrdom, 
is assured that he shall not be hurt 
of the Second Death; the Pergamene, 
if he rejects the eidwAd6ura, shall taste 
of the Hidden Manna. If it is not 
always easy to discover the appro- 
priateness of the form which the 
yictor’s prize assumes, there is reason 
to believe that the problem would 
be solved were our knowledge of the 
special circumstances less incomplete. 


IV. 1—11. THe VIsIoN oF THE 
THRONE IN HHAVEN. 

I. pera radra eidov] This formula, 
which occurs again Vii. I (4. rodro), 9, 
XY. 5, XVill. I, serves to introduce a 
new vision of special importance, cat 
eldoy (v. I etc.) being used in other 
cases. Here pera raira refers to the 
~vision of i. 12 ff. (kal emuorpéas cidov 
xtX.) which, with the messages to the 
Churches arising out of it, has oc- 
cupied the first three chapters. The 
vision of the glorified Christ walking 
among the Churches on earth is fol- 
lowed by a vision of the Court of 
Heaven. 

Oipa yvewyyérm ev TS odpavd] Not 
as in iii, 8 the door of opportunity, 


or as in iii. 20 the door of the heart, 
but the door of revelation ; cf. Enoch 
xiv. 13 kal idod GAAn Opa dvewypery 
katévavri pov. The conception of the 
opened heayens occurs first in Ezek. 


. ver = 
d. I yvoix8ncav oi ovpavot Kai <idov 


opaceis Oeov: cf. Me. i. 10 cidev oxe- 
Coévous rods ovpavous, Jo. i. 51 oreo Oe 
Tov ovpavoy avewydra. In this vision a 
door only is opened (cf. Test. xii patr., 
Levi 5), and not heaven as a whole, 
ie. the vision is limited to the Seer; 
only one who has been lifted up into 
the heavenly places can see what is 
passing within. The perf. part. jvew- 
ypevn implies that the door stood open, 
ready for the Seer’s coming. 

kal 7 pov 7 mpdty ny nkovea KTA.| 
“The first voice which I heard” is 
apparently the voice of i. 10 7jxovca... 
porviy peyadny ds cddmuyyos, where see 
note; cf. Victorinus: “id est spiritus 
quem paulo ante quam filium hominis 
...8e Vidisse fatetur”; Bede: “similis 
utique priori voci quae dixerat Quae 
vides scribe in libro.” Now it comes 
again to prepare John for the second 
great vision, and calls him up to the 
height where the Angel stands. Aé- 
yor, a constructio ad sensum ; behind 
the trumpet voice there is a person- 
ality who speaks. *AvdBa (= dvaBn6r 
W. Schm., p. 115, cf. cardBa Ar. Ran, 
35, Vesp. 979; pweraBa, Mt. xvii. 20) 
recalls the summons at the Lawgiving, 
Exod. xix. 24 f.; for ode, ‘hither’ 
(Blass, Gr. p. 58 f.), cf. Jo. vi. 25, 
xx. 27; for deifo, the Hierophant’s 
(Benson, Apocalypse, p. 15) offer of 
guidance, see i. 1, xvii. 1, xxi of, 
xxii. 1, 6, fA def yeréoOat (i, 1, xxii. 6) 
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comes from Dan. ii. 28 f., 45. The 
vision that follows is an anticipation 
of a future which is yet to find its 
accomplishment (uerad ravra). WH. 
connect pera tadra (2°) with evééas, 
but the analogy of i. 10 and Dan. /.c. 
(Th.) seems to be decisive in favour of 
the usual punctuation, 

2. evdéws éyevouny év mvevpari] ‘At 
once, as the words were spoken, ‘I 
found myself in the Spirit.’ The state 
of spiritual exaltation which preceded 
the first vision (i. 10 note) has returned, 
but in greater force ; then it gave the 
Seer ears to hear and eyes to see; 
now it lifts him up and places him by 
the Angel at the open door. 

kat idov Opovos exetro év TO ovpave 
«th.] When he looked in, the first 
object that met his eyes was a throne 
and One seated on it. The Person is 
identified by v. 8 with the God of 
Israel (i. 4, 8), Who is represented 
in the O.T. sometimes as making the 
heaven His throne (Isa. Ixvi. 1; cf. 
Mt. v. 34f., xxiii. 22), sometimes as 
enthroned in heaven (Ps. x. (xi.) 4 
Kuptos, €v ovpave 6 Opovos-adrov; ct. 
Enoch xiv. 18 ff. €Gedpovv b€ Kai €idov 
Opovov iWnrov xrhr.). The imagery of 
the Apocalypse requires the latter 
symbolism, in which the Throne is 
distinguished from the sphere in 
which it stands. 

éxeto = er én (cf. Dan. vii. 9), ‘stood,’ 
rather than ‘was set up,’ a rendering 
which permits the English reader to 
suppose that the placing of the throne 
entered into the vision. For xeto@au 
in this sense cf. Jo. ii. 6, xix. 20, 
xxi. 9, and see Blass, Gr. p. 51. In 
this book él) rév Apdvoy can scarcely 


be distinguished from the more exact 
emt Tov Opovov or eri tH Opdvw; for 
the gen. see iv. 9 ff, v. I, 7, 13, Vi. 16, 
vil. 15; for the dat., vii: 10, xix. 4, 
SGgh 155 IME WIS) BYE. oy AO ak Ah iain 
Ky LO, ekKe AS 

3. Kal 6 kaOnpevos xrd.| The de- 
scription rigorously shuns anthropo- 
morphic details. The Seer’s eye is 
arrested by the flashing of gemlike 
colours, but he sees no form: cf. Exod. 
Xxly. 10 eiOov Tov—romov od iornker 
6 Oeds Tod “Iopand (Heb. simply S&S 
Sy ON), Kal Ta Um TOUS 7d8as av- 
TOU Wael epyov mAivOov cameipou, Kal 
aomep cidos oTepedpatos Tov ovpavod 
TH KaGapiornt. Less reserve is mani- 
fested in Hzek. i. 26 ds eidos avOparou, 
Dan. Vii. 9 madaids: nyepay exdOnro... 
7 OpiE rns Kehadjs atvTod waet prov 
xa@apoy ; cf. Enoch xlvi. i, Ixxi. to. 
In the great Christian apocalypse 
there is no need for anthropomorphic 
descriptions of Deity; one like a Son 
of Man is always at hand to whom 
they are naturally transferred (see i. 
14, note); cf. Andreas: erred) dé Tov 
marépa Tov opabévra evravOa mapictyat, 


. > ~ -~ 
T@pAaTiKOY avT XapakThpa ov Tepirt- 


Onow worep €v TH mpotepaia Tod viod 
omracia. 

The Enthroned Majesty was like in 
appearance (pacer = TENE, aw) 
to the light of two precious stones, 
the Aios taoms and the capdioy, and 
their brilliance was relieved by a 
circle of emerald green. The three 
stones are named together as samples 
of their kind by Plato (Phaed. 110% 
odpoia kal idomidas Kal opapdySovs Kal 
mavra Ta ToLavra), and hold an honour: 
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able place in Biblical lists of gems ; 
thus, ace. to Hxod. xxviii. 17 ff., the 
capdiov and the emerald stand in 
the first row of stones in the High 
Priest’s breastplate, and the taoms 
in the second: among the precious 
stones which adorn the person of the 
King of Tyre (Ezek. xxviii. 13) the 
same three stones stand first, third, 
and sixth respectively; and of the 
twelve foundation stones of Apoce. xxi. 
19 the taoms is first, the emerald 
fourth, and the odpéd.ov sixth. The 
laoms (DY, said to be a Persian 
word, B. D. B. s. v.) appears to have 
been translucent like glass or rock- 
erystal (Apoc. xxi. 11 xpvoraAXiCorre 
(where see note), Pliny, A. N. xxxvii. 


115 “semper translucent”), whereas’ 


the modern jasper is opaque; the 
opal has been suggested (Enc. Bibl. 
. v.), but it is excluded by the same 
consideration. The odpdiov (DIX, ‘red- 
ness,’ cf. Epiph. de gemmis ruperss 
r@ elder kat aiparoedys) is perhaps 
the carnelian, or other red stone (see 
Hastings, D. B. s.v.); ace. to Pliny, 
HN. 1... it derived its name from 
Sardis, where it was found. Most 
of the engraved gems of antiquity 
were of ‘sard,’ see King, Antique 
Gems, p. 5. 

In the vision the flashing lustre of 
the iaoms and the fiery red of the 
sard are relieved by the halo (épis) of 
emerald which encircled the Throne 
(kuk\dbev rod Opdvov, cf. vv. 4, 8). 
From Homer downwards fps is the 
rainbow ; the Lxx. however use ré€ov 
in this sense (Gen. ix. 13, Ezek. i. 


28), and fpis is perhaps preferred here 
and in x. 1 because it may also be 
used for a complete circle, e.g. a solar 
or lunar halo. The conception is 
borrowed from Ezek. 7. c. 6s épacis 
Togou, Orav 7 ev TH veéAn ev nuepas 
veTov, oUT@s 1] oTdos Tov éyyous 
kuxdobev, But the circle of light 
seen by the Apocalyptist was like 
(for dpovos, used as an adj. of two 
terminations, cf. WM. p. 80, Blass, 
Gr. p. 33) in appearance (see v. 3) to 
an emerald (cpapaydive sc. die), wovo- 
eSns cpapaydifovea, as Arethas says. 
Spapaydwos seems to be az. Aey., but 
cpapaySirns didos occurs in Esth.i.6A, 
and cpdpaydos X. is used by Herod. ii. 
44, iii. 41. Archbp Benson translates 
‘like to a vision of emerald,’ taking 
dp. opaver cpap. as if it = cpapaydddns, 
but ou. opacet Adm above does not lend 
itself easily to this construction ; ef. 
however Vg. similis aspectui lapidis 
iaspidis...similis visiont smarag- 
dinae. In Exod. xxxvi. 17 (xxxix. 10) 
apapaydos = N22, which suggests a 
brilliant likerock-crystal (see Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 620); on its identification 
with the emerald see King, Antique 
Gems, p. 27 ff. Since fps is sub- 
stituted for réfov, it is precarious 
to press a reference to the rainbow 
of the covenant (Gen. ix. 12 ff.); but 
opapayd. (see note on xxi, 19) may 
perhaps represent the mercy which 
tempers the revelation of the Divine 
Majesty. 

4. kat kuxdodev rod Opdvov Opdvous 
eixoot réraapes| Sc. efdov, unless with 
WH. we read Opdvor; see their note 
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(p. 138). Téooapes acc. is well sup- 
ported, see WH.? Notes, p. 157, Blass, 
Gr. p. 26. 

Beyond the emerald halo there is 
another circle round the Throne, an 
environment of four and twenty other 
thrones on which are seated four and 
twenty Elders, white-robed and gold- 
crowned. The Elders are not ovv- 
Opovor (iii. 21), but mepiOpomoer or 
mdpedpo, forming the yepovcia of 
Heaven. There may be a reference 
to the Elders of Israel in Exod. xxiv. 
Il, who apOncay ev TO Tor@ Tod Geor, 
and to Isa. xxiv. 23 Baowevoret Kipuos 
...<veriov Tov mpecButépov So€ac6n- 
cera. But the number is at first 
sight perplexing. As a symbolical 
number 24 occurs in the Apocalypse 
only, and there only when these 
Elders are mentioned (iv. 4, 10, v. 8, 
xi. 16, xix. 4). It has been supposed 
to refer to the 24 courses of the sons 
of Aaron (1 Chron. xxiv. I—19); but 
the Elders do not fulfil any special 
priesthood, though they take their 
part (iv. 10, v. 8) in the worship of 
Him Who sits on the Throne. Gun- 
kel suggests (Schipfung u. Chaos, 
p. 302 ff.) that they answer to the 
24 stars of the Babylonian astrology 
(cf. Diod. Sic. ii. 31 pera d€ rov Cwdia- 
Kov KUKAOV Elkoow Kal TérTapas aopi- 
fovaw aorépas, Sy ToUs pev nics €v 
rois Bopetous pépect, Tous S€ juices ev 
tois vorios reraxOa paci: Kal TovTwry 
Tous pev Opopévous Tav (drTer eivat 
caraptOpovat, rovs dé ddaveis rois Tere- 
Aevtnkdae mporwpicbat vopifovor, ovs 
Stcacras Tév bA@v mpocayopevovow) ; 


but the parallel is only partial, and the 
whole question of the Apocalyptist’s 
indebtedness to Babylonian sources 
needs further investigation. Mean- 
while a key which seems to fit the 
lock is supplied by the earliest Latin 
commentator on the Apocalypse, Vic- 
torinus, who sees in the 24 Hlders 
“duodecim Apostoli, duodecim Patri- 
archae” ; similarly Andreas and Are- 
thas. The symbol appears to be based 
on the number of the tribes of Israel ; 
the dadexapvdroy is represented by 24 
Elders, two for each tribe, the double 
representation suggesting the two 
elements which coexisted in the new 
Israel, the Jewish and Gentile be- 
lievers who were one in Christ. Thus 
the 24 Elders are the Church in its 
totality, but the Church idealized 
and therefore seen as already clad 
in white, crowned, and enthroned in 
the Divine Presence—a state yet 
future (@ dei yeréoda), but already 
potentially realized in the Resur- 
rection and Ascension of the Head; 
cf. Eph. ii. 6 cvviyetpev nas Kal ovveka- 
Oicev adr@ ev Tots errovpaviots. 

5. Kal €k Tov Opdvov ékmopevovrat 
dotparai xt\.| The eye of the Seer 
returns to the central Throne. What 
he sees there reminds him of the Law- 
giving; cf. Exod. xix. 16 éyivovro daval 
kat aotpanai, and Hzek. i. 13 ék Tov 
mupos e€eropevero aotpary. The same 
imagery occurs again in xi. 19, xvi. 18, 
and (with the order Bpovral cai paval 
kai dorpanai), in viii. 5. The thunder- 
storm is in Hebrew poetry a familiar 
symbol of the Divine power and glory: 
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cf, e.g. 1 Sam. ii. 10, Ps. xviii. off., 
© Job xxxvii. Af. 

kal énrd Aapmades updos KTA.] Aap- 
mades occur also in Ezekiel’s vision 
(.¢. &¢ os Napyrddor) ; but whereas 
Hzekiel’s torch-like lights flashed 
hither and thither (cuvorpedopévey 
ava pécor ray (dev), these burn stead- 
ily before the Throne, and they are 
seven in number, corresponding, as 
the Seer recognises, with the Seven 
Spirits of God (i. 4, iii. 1), They are 
Aapurades, not Avyviai as in i. 12, where 
the reference is different; the idea 
presented here is rather that of the 
doTHp péyas Katopevos ds auras (C. Vili. 
10), except that the torch-like star is 
seen falling across the sky, whereas 
these torches blaze perpetually before 
the Throne of God. 
, 6 Kal evdrov rot Opdvou ds Oddacoa 
ktA.] In Exod. xxiv. 10 the Elders 
see under the Feet of God dcet gpyov 
trivOov camdeipov, kal Somep cidos 
OTEpE@paros TOU ovpavod TH kadapio- 
tri, and this conception is repro- 
duced in Ezekiel (i. 22, 26). But 
instead of the ‘firmament,’ the Seer 
of the Apocalypse sees a glassy Sea 
before the Throne. The idea of a 
celestial sea was current in Jewish cir- 
cles, cf. Enoch xiv. 9, Secrets of Enoch, 
ed. Charles, p. 4; Zest. wii Patr., 
Levi 2, where a sea greater than any 
on earth is seen suspended between the 
first heaven and the second: ef. Gen. 
i. 7 Tov Vdaros rod emdvw rod oreped- 
patos, Ps. ciii. (civ.) 3. The Apoca- 
lyptic sea is vadin, a pavement of 


glass resembling an expanse of water; 
comp. a legend in the Qur’4n (xxyv.), 
that the Queen of Sheba mistook 
for water a glass pavement in Solo- 
mon’s palace. The Seer, still looking 
through the door, sees between him- 
self and the Throne a vast surface 
which flashes back the light that falls 
upon it, like the Aegean when on 
summer days he looked upon it from 
the heights of Patmos; cf. xy. 2 «iSov 
os Oadacoay varivny pemrypévny mupi. 
Though of glass, the sea was dpuola 
KpvoTdAX@, not semi-opaque, like much 
ancient glass, but clear as rock-crystal. 
Kpvoraddos may be ‘ice,’ both here 
and in Ezek. i. 22, but the mineral is 
more probably intended in a context 
which mentions precious stones; the 
metaphor occurs again in xxii. I 
WOTALOY...Aaumpov ws Kpvoradrov. The 
costliness of glass in ancient days 
enhances the splendour of the con- 
ception; cf. Job xxvili. 17 LXX. ov« 
igwOnoerat adty ypvoloyv Kal vandos. 
But the Sea of glass is not only a 
striking and splendid feature in the 
scene; it suggests the vast distance 
which, even in the case of onewho stood. 
at the door of heaven, intervened be- 
tween himself and the Throne of God. 

kat €y péo@ Tod Opdvov...réacepa 
(Ga xrd.] Of. Enoch xl. 2, Apoc. of 
Baruch li. 11 (ed. Charles) The 
exact position assigned to the ¢éa is 
not easy to grasp. “Ey péo@ is from 
Hzek. i. 5 ev 7 peo (rod updos) ds 
opoiwpa texodpay (dor, where some 
cursives and versions of the Lxx. add. 
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kal KUKA® Tov Opdvov, but probably from 
the Apoc. But ev ro p. in Ezekiel 
=MDIMD ie. ‘out of the midst of the 
fire’ which has no parallel in the 
present passage. The words must 
therefore be interpreted independent- 
ly. As they stand here, followed by 
kat KUkA@ T. Op. they seem to imply 
that the figures are so placed that 
one of the ¢#a is always seen before 
the Throne, and the others on either 
side of it and behind, whether station- 
ary or moving round in rapid gyra- 
tion ; the latter is suggested by Ezek. 
i 12f Za (Syr2” | asi) clearly 
answers to Ezekiel’s ni’, who in 
Ezek. ix. 3, x. 2 ff., 20 ff., are identified 
with the Cherubim. The Cherubim 
are previously mentioned in Scripture 
in connexion with (1) the story of the 
Fall (Gen. iii. 24), (2) the Ark (Exod. 
xxv. 18 etc.), (3) the inner chamber 
(133) of Solomon’s Temple (1 Kings 
vi. 25 ff., etc.), and (4) in the Divine 
title ‘He that sitteth upon the 
Cherubim’ (Ps. lxxx. 1, xcix. 1, Isa. 
xxxvii. 16). The Ark and the Oracle 
had but two representations of 
cherubic figures ; in Ezekiel they are 
four and yet one, and seem to sym- 
bolize the power which in its world- 
wide and manifold operations upholds 
and pervades while it transcends 
Creation. The Apocalyptist abandons 
the complexities of Ezekiel’s imagery ; 
the wheels and lightning-like move- 
ments of the (ga disappear, and so 
does their mysterious unity: the 
‘living creatures’ of the Apocalypse 


are four distinct organisms. But in 
the main no doubt he presents the 
same idea; the (ga represent Creation 
and the Divine immanence in Na- 
ture. Cf. Andreas: dua rév rerodpor 
mpocwomey Sndovyvta THY Tay Terodpey 
oroxelay Tov Geov Snprovpyiay kai 
CvvTNpnoL. 

yepovra opOadpar eumpoobev kai 
dmiobev| Of. Ezek. i. 18 of ydrou avrav 
mAnpets opOarpav Kukdobey Tots Téc~ 
capow, X. 12 Kat of yetou avTay kai ai 
xeipes a’rov Kal ai mrépvyes avtov Kal 
oi Tpoxol mAnpers opOarpady KuKddbey 
Tois Téscapow Tpoxois. Again Ezekiel’s 
description is—simplified, while the 
main thought is preserved; the (da 
are full of eyes before and behind 
and (v. 8) around and within. The 
symbolism sets forth the ceaseless 
vigilance of Nature, or rather of the 
immanent Power which works under 
visible forms. Téuew, a somewhat 
rare word in Biblical Gk generally 
(txx.8, Mt.?, Le.1, Paul!), occurs seven 
times in the Apoce. (iv. 6, 8, v. 8, xv. 7, 
xvii. 3 f., xxi. 9); on the construction, 
see Blass, Gv. p. 102. 

7. kal TO (Gov TO mparov 
Reovre krd.] Cf. Ezek. i. 10 (x. 14) kat 
Opolwats TOV TpoTeTeY avTaY: mpoc- 
orov avOpwror ... Movros ... MOTXOV... 
aerov, where the forms are the same, 
but the order differs. The four 
forms suggest whatever is noblest, 
strongest, wisest, and swiftest in 
animate Nature. Nature, including 
Man, is represented before the Throne, 
taking its part in the fulfilment of the 
Divine Will, and the worship of the 
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Divine Majesty. On the early (Iren. 
iii, 11. 8) but unfortunate identifica- 
tion of the (6a with the rerpaevay- 
yeAvor, see St Mark?®, p. xxxvi ff., and 
Zahn, Forschungen, ii. p. 257 ff. "Exo 
70 mpocwmoy ws dvOpérov: see WM. 
p. 132. 

8. & Kal? &y airéy éyor dva rrépv- 
yas €€] ‘Each one of them having 
severally six wings” Ezekiel (i. 6) 
gives each of the ¢éa four wings ; six 
is the number assigned to the Sera- 
phim in Isa. vi. 2, a passage which 
the Apocalyptist, who does not iden- 
tify his (¢a with either the Cherubim 
or the Seraphim, has constantly in 
view. The wings, if our interpretation 
is right, represent the velocities of 
Nature, as the eyes represented its 
sleepless vigilance. For eis a6 (kara) 
cis see Me. xiv. 19, note; and for dvd, 
used as a distributive adverb, WM. 
p. 496 f, Blass, Gr. p. 122, Abbott, 
Johannine Grammar, §§ 1890, 2281. 
"Exov, not éyov, here and in 2, a 
because the (ga are invested with 
intelligence, as the sequel shews; 
cf. y. 6, xxi. 14, and see WM. p. 660. 
The remarkable reading of Syr.ev 
(Aso mis\, <=) seems to have 
arisen from Hz. i. 27 (uxx.); see 
Gwynn ad loc. 

kukhddev kal €owber yén. 666. It is 
tempting to connect xvkd. with the 
previous clause, especially if we read 


with Q kai ¢£odey kai ower: cf. Vict. 
“habentes alas senas in circuitu et 
oculos intus et foris”; but Ezekiel 
i. 18 (x. 12) seems to decide in favour 
of the punctuation given in the text, 
and xvuxddéey corresponds with éy- 
mpoobev x. Omicbev (iv. 6). “Eowbev 
adds a new feature, pointing to the 
secret energies of Nature. 

kal avarravow ovk éxovew ktr.| While 
man and the other animals divide the 
twenty-four hours between work and 
repose, and are allowed by the Creator 
one day in seven for rest (Exod. xvi. 
23 avdmavors ayia Tr Kvpio), and the 
individual worker rests at length in 
the grave (Apoc. vi. 11, xiv. 13), the 
wheel of Nature (Jae. iii. 6 rév tpoydy 
THs yevéoews), i.e. the Divine activity 
immanent in Nature, pursues an un- 
broken course: cf. Jo. v. 17 6 marnp 
pov ews dpe épydterar, kaya épydCouat. 
This ceaseless activity of Nature under 
the Hand of God is a ceaseless tribute 
of praise. Of. Enoch xxxix. 12 “those 
who sleep not bless Thee”; lxxi. 7 
“yound about were Seraphim, Cheru- 
bim, and Ophanim; these are they 
who sleep not and guard the throne 
of His glory.” Arethas well remarks; 
ov 76 &yxomoy Té ‘Avdmavow ovk éxovrw 
mapioTa, GNA TO mept Ociav tpy@diay 
avévOorov. 

éyoures “Ayios Gyws ayios xrd.] 
Another loan from Isaiah’s description 
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of the Seraphim (vi. 3 exéxpayev €repos 
mpos Tov Erepov kal €Aeyor “Aytos aytos 
aytos Kvptos caBav). The Apocalyp- 
tist, as usual, does not tie himself to 
his source; he inserts 6 eds after 
Kuptos, changes caBae into mavtoxpa- 
top, and adds 6 jy xrr. from i. 8, 
dropping altogether Isaiah’s mAnpns 
maca 7 yn THs Sons avrov, as less 
appropriate in a tribute of praise 
which is offered in heaven. On zavro- 
kpdrap as a rendering of NiN2¥ see 
i. 8, note. The Liturgies retain the 
Isaianic form (Brightman, pp. 18 f, 
50, 132, etc.; cf. Clem. R., Cor. 34), 
which has also found its way into the 
Te Deum; but they attribute the 
Ter Sanctus to “Cherubim and Sera- 
phim,” as if meaning to blend Isaiah’s 
with Ezekiel’s vision, after the manner 
of the Apocalypse. ‘O épyopevos (God 
in His future self-manifestations) in 
the mouth of the (ga suggests the 
azroxapadoxia of Creation (Rom. viii. 
19 ff., Apoc. xxi. 1 ff.). 

9. Kai drav dwcovew ra (oa dd€av 
xtA.] The difficult décover, which is 
probably the true reading, is not 
without example, see WH.? Notes, 
p. 178, WM. p. 388, Burton, § 308; 
Viteau, Etude, i. pp. 125, 227 ff, 
and cf. Me. viii. 35, note. Translate: 
“whensoever the living creatures 
shall give” (i.e. as often as they give) 
“glory...the Four and twenty Elders 
shall fall” ete. The two actions are 
coordinated as simultaneous. Nature 
and the Church must ever unite in 
the praise of God; when the one begins 


its anthem, it is the signal for the 
other to fall upon its knees before 
the Throne. The Seer states this 
fact, of which the vision made him 
cognisant, in the form of a law. This 
concurrence of the xocpos and the 
éxkAngoia in the worship of God was 
keenly realised by the Ancient Church; 
cf. eg. the Liturgy of St Mark 
(Brightman, p. 132), mavrore pev mayra 
we ayiater, GAG Kal peta TavT@Y TOY cE 
ayafovrev béEa, déomora Kupue, kat 
TOV NueTEpoy ayacpoy ody avTois vp- 
vouvrwy kth. There is certainly not less 
cause for its recognition in an age 
which like our own is replete with 
new revelations of the wonders of the 
physical universe. Every fresh dis- 
covery of physical science should 
deepen the adoration of the faithful. 

Adéa kai ryan (=179) HD) is from 
the Lxx. (Ps. viii. 6, xxviii. (xxix.) 1, 
xev. (xevi.) 7). The phrase is coupled 
in the N.T. with dpéapcia (Rom. ii. 7), 
érawos (1 Pet. i. 7), Suvayes (Apoc. iv. 
II, ¥. 12). Evyapsoria, a word which 
with its cognate verb is unknown to 
the canonical books of the Lxx., occurs 
in a theological sense Paul’, Apoc.’, 
and in both the Apocalyptic passages 
is found in a doxology. While rir 
and doéa have regard to the Divine 
perfections, evxapioria refers to the 
Divine gifts in creation and redemp- 
tion. 

TQ (dure eis rods aidvas Td aldvey] 
The Living Creatures and the Elders 
offer their tribute to the Living God; 
created life adores the Uncreated. 
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On 6 (dy see i. 18; here it is evidently 
a title of the Father (6 kaOjpevos emt 
tov Opdvov), though not to the ex- 
clusion of the Son, Who is the Father’s 
avvOpovos (iii. 21), or of the Spirit, 
Who is represented by the Seven 
Spirits before the Throne. With ¢qv 
cis Tovs aidvas cf. Deut. xxxii. 40, Dan. 
iv. 31 (34), Apoc. x. 6, xv. 7. 
- 10, mecodvrat of cixoor réocapes 
mperBvrepor krd.] Hitherto the Elders 
have been silent assessors; now they 
rise from their thrones (o. 4), fall upon 
their knees, and prostrate themselves 
(mpooxuyjaovow, cf. 1 Regn. xxv. 23) 
on the floor of heaven, in readiness to 
offer their tribute of praise, laying 
their crowns of victory at the foot of 
the central Throne. The last act is 
suggestive either of the homage paid 
to an overlord, or of the submission 
of a suppliant, seeking mercy from a 
conqueror. Cf. Plutarch, Zucuil., 
P. 522 Trypavns 76 diddnua tis kepadjs 
abedAduevos 2Onke mpd rev moda; Cicero, 
pro P. Sest. 27 “hune Cn. Pompeius, 
quum in suis castris supplicem abiec- 


tumque vidisset, erexit, atque insigne 
regium, quod ille de suo capite abie- 
cerat, reposuit”; Tac. ann. xy. 29 
“ad quam [se. effigiem Neronis] pro- 
gressus Tiridates sublatum capite dia- 
dema imagini subiecit.” In Jabbuh, 
I f. 55, Pharaoh and the Kings of the 
Hast are represented as taking off 
their crowns in the presence of Moses 
and Aaron. The ‘crowns’ of the 
Elders however were not dS:adzpara 
but orépavor, symbols of victory and 
eternal life, and in their case the act 
is equivalent to an acknowledgement 
that their victory and their glory were 
from God, and were theirs only of 
His grace. Of. Andreas: ot, pyoi, 
A¢orora, Trav orepdver Tis vixens atrios 
kal xopnyos yéyovas. Arethas: ri ay 
Go 7 THY Kata mavrov vikny T@ ert 
mavroy dvaridéact 6 ; 

Il. G&uos ef, 6 kdpuos xrd.] The (@a 
addressed the Creator simply as 6 
Geos 6 mavroxpdrop. The Elders 
recognise a relation to Him which the 
Creation as such cannot claim. He 
is (1) the Lord, the 11n) of revelation, 
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and (2) their God (6 Oeds jyar, ef. 
iii. 12 6 deds pov). On the use of the 
nominatives 6 kvpios, 6 Geds, for the 
vocatives see Blass, Gr. p. 87. To the 
d0fa and ru7 which the ¢éa ascribe to 
God the Elders add dvvapis, cf. v. 12, 
vil. 12, xix. 1, and the doxologies 
in Mt. vi. 13, T.R., and Didache 8. 
Glory, honour, and power are rightly 


ascribed to the Creator of the universe 


(ra mravra), which owes its existence 
to His will. *Hoav kat éxric@ncav is 
at first sight perplexing; we expect 
éxticOnoay kat eiciv, cf. Acts xvii. 28 év 
avuT@ yap (épev Kal kevovpeba kal eoper. 
OvK joav x. éxr. (Q), ‘they were not, 
and out of that state of non-existence 
were called into being by the act of 
creation, is an ingenious correction. 
But the better supported joay also 
yields a good sense. It places the 
potential existence of the universe 
before its creation. The Divine Will 
had made the universe a fact in 
the scheme of things before the 
Divine Power gave material expres- 
sion to the fact. Thus joay looks 
back to the eternal past, éxricOncav 
to the genesis of Nature. Both are 
ascribed to the Father; His Will was 
the cause (1a ro OéAnyua cov), as His 
Logos was the Agent of Creation: 
cf. 1 Cor. viii. 6 juiv eis Oeds 6 marnp, 
e& ov Ta Tayra...kat eis KUpios "Incovs 
Xpiords, Ov ov Ta mavra. 

Of this chapter as a whole it may 
well be said with Tertullian de coron. 
15 “si tales imagines in visione, quales 
yeritates in repraesentatione ?” 

VY. 1—14. Tue Seated Book anp 
THE. Lams. 

1. Kal eiSov emt thy dekidv xrd.] 
Looking again at the Majesty upon 
the central Throne the Seer sees a 


book-roll upon (émi with ace., cf. xx. 1) 
the open palm of his right hand. 
BiBAiov, a roll of papyrus (Maunde 
Thompson, Palaeography, p. 54 f.); 
cf. Ps. xxxix. (x1) 8 & xe@arid. 
BiBXiov, Le. iv. 17, 20, and 2 Tim. iy. 
13 where B:BXia are contrasted with 
pepBpava. The present roll was 
‘sealed down’ and made fast (xare- 
odpayiopevov, cf. Isa, xxix. I1 od 
dvvapar dvayvavar, eoppayiora yap, 
Sap. ii. 5 xateoppayicOn, Kal ovdels 
dvaorpéger) with seven seals, as if to 
ensure perfect security; cf. Hv. Petr.8, 
where éméypicay énmta opayidas 
answers to Mt. xxvii. 66 jodadicavro 
rov tapov appayicarres tov Aidov. But 
secret as the contents were, the roll 
was so full that they had overflowed 
to the verso of the papyrus, so that 
it was an omicOdypapov (see Maunde 
Thompson, p. 59, Hastings, iv. p. 946, 
and cf. Lucian, vt. auct. 9 4 mnpa... 
peotn...omiboypapav BiBriov, Juy. 
Sat. i. 6 “summi plena iam margine 
libri | scriptus et in tergo necdum fini- 
tus Orestes”). The description is based 
on Ezek. ii. 9 f. idod yelp éxrerapévy 
mpos fe, Kal ev avtn Kehadls BiBdiov- 
kal aveiAnoev avTny evomov enor, Kal 
év avTn yeypappéva jv Ta eumpoober 
Kal Ta orice (ins) D}8). But the 
Apocalyptic roll is sealed against 
inspection and not offered to the 
Seer to read. It contains no doubt 
the unknown future (i. 19 a meAre 
yivesOa); it is the Book of Destiny, 
to be unrolled and read only as the 
seals are opened by the course of 
events. The prevalent view of the 
ancient expositors, beginning with 
Hippolytus (ed, Lag. p. 159 €A\aBev ody 
To BiBAlov Kai €Xvcev, iva Ta adat Trept 
avrov amokpipes: Aadovpeva viv peta 
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mappnoias emt trav S@pdrwy Knpvy 7), 
that the opening of the seals means 
the interpretation of the O.T. by the 
coming and teaching of Christ, or the 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture 
(Origen philoc. ii. 1, v. 5 4 yap maca 
year ear 7 dnoupérn did THs BiBAov 
€umpoo Oev pev yeypappévn dud Thy mpo- 
XEtpov aris éxdoxnv, mia bev dé Sua THY 
dvakexwpnkviay kat mvevpartikyy) is in- 
consistent with the account of the 
process which is given in Apoc. vi. 
ff. Apringius is nearer to the truth: 
“liber hic praesentis est mundi totius 
creatura”; and better still is the 
comment of Andreas: BiBAltov rhv 
mavaopov Tov Geov pynuny voodper...Kat 
Tov Oeiwy kpysatorv tTHy 4Bvooor. Zahn 
(Hinl. ii. p. 596), followed by Nestle 
(Text. Crit. p. 333), regards the 
BiBXiov as a papyrus in book-form, 
connecting kal dmiOev with xare- 
odppayiopévov. But his reasons are 
not convincing. 

2. kal eidSov ayyedov inxupoy knpio- 
govra xrh.] A “strong angel” (x. 1 
Xvili. 21) is needed to be the herald 
of a challenge addressed to the whole 
creation. Tis dws; cf. ris ixavos; (2 
Cor. ii. 16), The és supports his 
claims on moral grounds ; the ixavés, 
on grounds which prove him capable 
whether morally or otherwise. In the 
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present case moral fitness is the only 
ixavorns. *Avoiéat kai Adoar; the same 
order occurs in % 5. The hysteron 
proteron, as in iv. 11 joav Kat éxtio6n- 
cay, is apparent rather than real ; to 
be able to open the book is the first 
necessity and therefore takes the first 
place in the order of thought. 

3. kal ovdeis eddvaro ev TE otpave 
xtd.] The challenge is not taken up 
by any being in heaven, on earth, or 
in Hades. For this threefold division 
of created life see Phil. ii. 10 émov- 
paviov Kal emvyeiwy kai xataxbovier : 
an earlier grouping in Exod. xx. 4 
has under the third head év rots S8acw 
UmokdTw@ Ths yijs, or (&. 11) Ty bddac- 
gay. Ovdels...ovdé...ovdé implies a 
quasi-ascensive scale, which has given 
trouble to the scribes, and the mss. 
waver between ovdé and ovre; the 
point appears to be that as one after 
another of the three regions declines 
the challenge, the hope that it will be 
met approaches a vanishing point; 
cf, Primasius: nec guisguam...neque 
-..neque...sed neque... In ovdels...ovre 
Brérew (here and in v. 4) there is an 
implied ovre before dvoigéa, cf. WM. 
p. 66. For dvotyew in reference to a 
roll see Le. iv. 17. 

4f wal ékdavov odd, sre KA. | 
With the unrestrained emotion of one 
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in a dream or ecstasy the Seer wept 
at the result, whether because of his 
own disappointment, or because of the 
failure of creation to open the roll. 
Its inability implied moral incapa- 
city; ovdeis edvvaro, because ovdels 
Géwos etipébn. His weeping continued 
(€xAacov) until it was stopped by one 
of the Elders (eis ék rév mp.). Here 
and in vii. 13 the Elder is merely an 
interlocutor, as an Angel is on other 
occasions (xvii. 1, xxi. 9), and his 
intervention has no symbolical mean- 
ing. My «date occurs on the lips of 
Christ in Le. vii. 13, viii. 52 ete., and 
ri kdaiees in Jo. xx. 13 ff Higher 
natures see that human. grief is often 
needless, springing from insufficient 
knowledge. 

80d éviknoev 6 Kéwy ktTr.] "Evixnoey 
may be either ‘prevailed’ (A.V.) 
=loyvoev as in Ps. 1. (li.) 6 Omes ay 
...vuKnons &v TO KpiverOai oe, and see 
Ps. Sol. iv. 13 éviknoey cxoprica ; or 
‘overcame’ (R.V.), as in iii, 21. But 
both the usage of the Johannine books, 
and the position of évixnoev, which is 
separated by a whole line from avoifa:, 
are in favour of the latter rendering, 
which places in the forefront the great 
historical fact of the victory of the 
Christ; ‘behold, a victory was won 
by Him Who is the Lion, etc....which 
gives Him the right to open the book.’ 
“0 Néwy 6 &€k THs HuARs "Iovda refers to 
Gen. xlix. 9 oxvpvos déovros, “Iovda... 
dvareoay éxousnOns os déov. In the 
Blessing of Jacob Judah is the lion of 


the tribes (cf. Prov. xxiv. 65 (xxx. 15) 
okvupvos eovtos io xuporEpos KTNYAY), aS, 
Dan is in the Blessing of Moses (Deut. 
Xxxiii. 22); and the noblest son of 
the tribe of Judah is fitly styled the 
Lion of that tribe ; cf. Hippolytus, ed. 
Lag., p. 4, dua 76 Baciduxor Kai évdokov 
ws éovros mpokexnpvypévov. With 6 
ex ths d. I. comp. Heb. vii. 14 mpo- 
dndov yap ore e& “lovda avarérahkev 6 
kvptos nuav. His Judaean origin was 
bound up in the primitive belief with 
His descent from David. ‘H pita 
Aaveid looks back to Isa. xi. 1 ¢&eXev- 
cera paBdos ek ris pi¢ns (V12"D) “lecwai, 
Kat GvOos ex rns picns (YD) avaBn- 
cerat, 1b. 10 €orae ev TH NEpa exelvy 1} 
pita (WY) Tov leooal,kal 6 avurtapevos 
apxew Over; the latter verse is quoted 
as Messianic in Rom. xv. 12. As the 
Prophet foresaw, the stump of the old 
tree of the House of David had sent 
forth a new Dayid to rule the nations. 
The Apocalyptist evidently finds satis- 
faction in this title of Christ, for he 
repeats it in xxii. 16 éyd (Ingots) elul 
n pita Kai TO yevos Aaveid (where see 
note): ef. also ¢. iii. 7, note. 

The Lion of Judah, the Son of 
David, conquered the world (Jo. xvi. 
33, Apoc. i. 18, iii. 21), and one fruit 
of His victory is that it belongs to 
Him to open the seals of God’s Book 
of Destiny, i.e. to carry history onward. 
through successive stages to the final 
revelation. 

6. kat eiduv ev peo Tod Opdvov Kh. | 
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The Seer, roused from his dejection 
by the Elder’s idov, looks again, and 
‘sees, not a Lion but a Lamb (apvior). 
The conception is from Isa. liii. 7 ws 
mpoBatovy emt oapayny xOn, Kat os 
dpvos évavtioy Tov kelpovtos apwvos. 
°*Auvos has passed from the Lxx. into 
the other passages in the N.T. where 
Christ is described as the Lamb (Jo. 
i. 29, 36, Acts viii. 32, 1 Pet. i. 19), but 
it does not occur in the Apocalypse, 
which uses ro dpvioy as a title of our 
Lord 29 times in 12 chapters. It is 
possible that the Apocalyptist has 
taken the latter word from a non- 
Septuagintal version of Isaiah, /. c.; 
or he may have had in view Jer. xi. 19 
@s apvlov dkaxov ayopevoy Tod Ove Gat. 
The diminutive must not be pressed, 
since dpyés has no nom., but the 
contrast of the Lamb with the Lion 
is sufficiently striking in any case, 
directing attention to the unique com- 
bination of majesty and meekness 
which characterized the life of Jesus 
Christ. Cf. Victorinus: “ad devin- 
cendam mortem leo, ad patiendum 
vero pro hominibus tanquam agnus 
ad occisionem ductus est.” “Eornkés 
os eohaypevoyv: the sacrifice foreseen 
by Isaiah and Jeremiah has taken 


place and is yielding lasting fruits _ 


(perf.), and there are indications of 
the fact that it has been offered (és 
éod.); yet the Lamb stands erect 
and alive in the sight of Heaven (cf. 
i. 18 eyevduny vexpos kal Sod Cdv eip). 
The position which He occupies in 
the picture is not quite clear, for 
€v péo@...kal ev weo@ May mean either 
‘between the Throne and the Four 
Living creatures on the one hand and 


the Elders on the other’ (cf. Gen. i. 7 
3), 
or ‘in the midst of all,’ the Centrepiece 
of the whole tableau. But the relative 
positions of the Throne, the (a, and 
the Elders (iv. 4, 6), seem to exclude 
the former interpretation, and the 
latter is wholly consistent with the 
general place assigned to the Lamb 
throughout the Apocalypse. With 
éarnkos cf. Acts vil. 56 Oewpa...rov 
vioy Tov avOpemov ex deEiav éatara 
tov Oeov, Apoc. xiv. I idovd ro dpviov 
éaros émt To dpos Suv. The position 
is that of the Priest offering sacrifice 
(Heb. x. 11), and the Lamb is both 
Sacrifice and Priest. But perhaps 
éor. denotes here no more than the 
restored life and activity of the 
Vietim; ce “vii. 17, atv. 3. 


> > 
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€x@v xépata émta kat dpOarpovs 
érra xth.] The horn as the symbol of 
strength is an old Hebrew metaphor 
which occurs first in Deut. xxxiii. 17, 
where Ephraim is said to have the 
horns of the DN, Lxx. povoxépws (a 


species of wild , cf. 1 Regn. ii. 1, 10, 
3 Regn. xxii. 11, Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 3, CXxi. 
(exii.) 9. In the ‘later books of the OE 
the horn is the symbol of a dynastic 
force (Zech. i. 18 (ii. 1) ff, Dan. vii. 7 ff, 
viii. 3 ff.); and in this sense it is used 
in Apoc, xii. 3, xii. 1, TL, xvii sae 
(where see notes). The ‘seven horns 
of the Lamb’ symbolize the fulness of 
His power as the Victorious Christ; cf. 
Mt. xxviii. 18 €866n por raca eLovoia 
€v ovpav@ kal emt yijs, Jo. xvii. 1 ZS@xas 
avuT@ efovaiay maons capkos. In Enoch 
xe. 37f. the Messiah appears as a 
white DN) with great black horns (see 
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Charles, ad /.). With the fulness of 
strength the Lamb possesses also the 
fulness of vision, symbolized by seven 
eyes; cf. iv. 6, 8, where the ¢éa have 
eyes before and behind, around and 
within, yet do not possess the plenary 
illumination ascribed to the Lamb. 
The Apocalyptist has in view Zech. 
li, 9 émt rov idor roy éva entra 
oP Garpoi ciow, iv: 10 émta otro of- 
Oar poi ciow [Kupiov] ot émiBdérovTes 
(DNDN), He identifies the “seven 
eyes of the Lord,” which are also the 
eyes of the Lamb, with the “seven 
Spirits of God.” The eyes of Christ 
are as PAdE mupos (1. 14), and the seven 
Spirits (i. 4, note) blaze like torches be- 
fore the Throne of God (iy. 5). But in 
their position before the Throne they 
are stationary, whilst, as the eyes of 
the Lamb, they have a mission to all 
the earth. The reading is uncertain; 
we have to choose between dmearah- 
peéva (X), drooreAdopeva (Q) and dmec- 
ravpévor. (A). The last agrees with 
Zech. 1. c. (66. oi ériBdérovres), and 
has the merit of beimg the harder 
reading. The sense in any case is 
materially the same; the eyes, that is 
the Spirits, are sent. “AmooréAeo Oa, 
it can hardly be doubted, has reference 
to the Mission of the Spirit (cf. Le. 
xxiv. 49 idod éyd efarocréAXkwo thy 
émayyeNlay Tov marpds pov ef’ vpas, 
Gal. iv. 6 e&améoretkev 6 Oeds TO 
avedpa Tov viod adrov els Tas Kapdias 
jpav), though the Johannine Gospel 
uses wéumevy in this connexion (xiv. 26, 
xy. 26, xvi. 7). A mission of the Spirit 
to the whole world carries us beyond 
the earlier conception of His work, yet 
see Jo, xvi. 8f. As the Spirit of Jesus 
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(Acts xvi. 7) and the “Eyes of the 
Lamb,” His mission is oecumenical. 

7. Kal ndGev rai eiAndev ex Tis 
deévas krd.| ‘And I saw Him go (aor.), 
and now He has taken [the book] out 
of the hand of Him Who sits on the 
Throne.’ Cf. iii. 3 eiAndas kat 7jKovcas, 
viii. 5 ciAndev...xal eyeuiorev, xi. 17 
etkngas kal €Bacidevoas; eipnka is 
similarly jomed with an aorist in vii. 
13 f,, xix. 3. WM. (p. 340) holds the 
perf. in v. 7, viii. 5, to be simply 
aoristic; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 200, who 
gives other exx. from the Pauline 
Epp., and from subapostolic litera- 
ture. On the other hand see Benson, 
Apocalypse, p. 150f., who makes a 
good case for retaining in the Apoca- 
lyptic instances a more or less distinct 
flavour of the sense of the perfect. 
Here ciAndey may point (Weiss, 
Bousset) to the abiding results of the 
action, or it may be simply realistic, 
as explained above. Realism also 
explains the absence of ro BiBAlov; 
the movement is so rapid that the 
subject is left to be understood. 

8. Kal dre €XaBev rd BiBdiov krA.] 
The aorist of ordinary narration is 
resumed. When the Lamb took the 
roll, the representatives of the animate 
creation and of the universal Church 
fell before Him. Tpocxvynors, though 
not mentioned as in iv. 10, is perhaps 
implied; cf. v. 14, where after their 
praise of God and of the Lamb the 
Elders érecav cai rpocexvynoay. “Eyov- 
res €xaatos is probably to be referred 
to the Elders only, for though the 
masculines might include the (¢a 
(cf. éyer, iv. 7 f.), the particulars which 
follow are not appropriate to the 
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latter. Each Elder is now seen to 
carry a k:Oapa, i.e. a lyre or zithern 
(the "33 of the O.T., in Daniel DIN'P 
(Rri DINP)), thetraditionalinstrument 
of psalmody (cf. Ps. xxxii. (xxxiii.) 2, 
X¢Vii. (xeviii.) 5, exlvi. (exlvii.) 7, cl. 3); 
the word is used again by the Apo- 
calyptist in another description of the 
celestial music (xiv. 2 os xidapwddy 
KiOapiovrey ev rais KiOapais a’Tav, XV. 
2 €yovtas KiOapas tov Oeov). Beside 
their lyres the Elders had golden bowls 
or saucers (piddar, paterae, see xvii. 1), 
full of incense, such as according to 
Josephus were placed on the shew- 
bread (anit. iv. 6. 6; in iii. 10. 7 he 
calls them rivaxes, plates). Oupud- 
para, pl., as usually in the txx. (Gen. 
XXXvVii. 25, Chr. vi. 49, Jer. xvii. 26) 
and elsewhere in this book (Apoe. viii. 
3f, xviii. 13). A? probably refers to 
Ovp. and not to duadas, deriving its 
gender by attraction (WM. p. 206 f.) 
from mpocevyai: & (XQ) is the correc- 
tion of a scribe who has felt the 
difficulty without realizing the true 
solution. The prayers of the Church 
are symbolized by the incense (Ps. 
cxl. 2 karevOuvO7T@ 1) mpocevx7 pov os 
Oupiauna évdmioy cov, Le. i. 10 wav rd 
mrHOos iv Tov Aaod mpowevxdpevoy a 
Th @pa tov Ovpiduaros), as its psal- 
mody, already an important element in 
Church worship (1 Cor. xiv. 15, 26, 
Eph. y. 19, Col. iii. 16), is represented 
by the lyres. The Elders are fitly 
charged with both, since they repre- 
sent the Church, and in the act which 
follows symbolize the Church’s adora- 
tion of Christ. For ai mpooevyai, the 
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normal, familiar, acts of prayer, indi- 
vidual or collective, see Acts ii. 42, 
Rom. i. 10, 1 Tim. ii. 1, v. 5, 1 Pet. iii. 
7, and esp. Apoe. viii. 3 f. 

The ceremonial use of incense in the 
services of the Church, which might 
have been suggested by this passage, 
does not seem to have any ante-Nicene 
support; Christians of the first three 
centuries were probably deterred from 
adopting it by the place which it held 
in pagan worship (cf. Tert. apol. 30, 
42, and other passages cited in D.C_A., 
s. v ‘“Incense’). Even ‘Silvia’ (ed. 
Gamurrini, p. 49) states the purpose 
of the thymiamateria in the great 
Church at Jerusalem to have been 
merely. “ut tota basilica Anastasis 
repleatur odoribus.” The Apostolic 
Canons, however, recognize incense as 
a legitimate accessary at the offering 
of the Eucharist (can. 3 @vpiapa TO 
Kalp@ Ths ayias mpoopopas). 

9. Kal Gdovow Bdnv kawny] A ‘new 
song’ (wn YY, 6} Kaw, dopa kawor, 
vuvos xawds) is mentioned in Ps. 
XXxiL. (xxxiii.) 3, xxxix. (xl) 4, xev. 
(xevi.) I, xevii. (xeviii.) 1, exliii. (exliy.) 
9, exlix. 1, Isa. xlii 10. Originally’ 
denoting only a fresh song of praise, 
the phrase lent itself especially to. 
songs composed for great occasions; 
e.g. in Isa. /. c. the new song springs 
out of a prophecy of the new order 
which is to be inaugurated by the 
Servant of Jehovah; and similarly 


Judith’s paean over the death of 


Holofernes is a dpvos xawés (Judith 
xvi. 13). In the Apocalypse it is 
appropriately used for the Church’s 
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praise of Redemption (cf. xiv. 3); the 
@67 kawy answers to the dvopa xatvov 
(ii. 17, iii. 12), the “IepovoaAnp Kay 
(iii. 12, xxi. 2), the ovpavés kawvos Kal 
yn kan (xxi. 1), the cawa mavra (xxi. 5) 
of the great Christian prophecy. 

aEvos ef AaBeiv rd BiBdiov krA.] The 
Elders recognize in Christ the absolute 
moral worthiness which has qualified 
Him to take the Book of Destiny from 
the hand of God and open its seals 
(dvoigéa tas ofp.=ay. TO BiBXlov Kat 
doa ras odp., v. 2). This aédrns is 
based neither on His unique relation 
to God, nor on the perfection of His 
human life, but on the fact of His 
sacrifice (dre éeodayns, cf. v. 6 ws 
éopaypevov). ShdfecOa is used to 
describe the Death of Christ only in 
this book (vz. 6, 9, 12, xiii. 8), where its 
use is due to Isa. liii. 7 os mpoBarov 
éni chayny ix6n; it is interesting to 
find it occurring also in references to 
the martyrdoms which were trying 
the faith of the Churches of Asia 
(vi. 9, xviii. 24). Other Apostolic 
writings speak of Christ as ‘crucified’ 
or ‘sacrificed, or simply as having 
‘died ’Ayopaf¢e, a Pauline word 
(1 Cor. vi. 20, vii. 23, and in the 
compound é€ay., Gal. iii. 13, iv. 5), 
is used in this sense elsewhere only 
in Apoc. (here and xiv. 3 f.) and in 
2 Peter (ii. 1); it rings with echoes of 
the Greek dyopai, familiar both to 
St Paul and St John. The ‘purchase’ 
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was made with the Blood of the slain 
Lamb (év té aipari cov, where év 
denotes the price, as in i. 5 Avoavre 
nas ev TO aip. avrod); see Acts xx. 28, 
1 Cor. vi. 20, 1 Pet. i. 18 ff. It was 
made “for God,” the thing purchased 
being destined for His service (Rom. 
vi. 22, 1 Cor. /.c.). In what it con- 
sisted, Le, what was purchased, 
appears in the words that follow: ék 
maons pvAjs KrX., ‘representatives of 
every nationality, without distinction 
of race or geographical or political 
distribution’ ; cf. vii. 9, xiv. 6 and the 
similar enumerations in x. II, xi. 9, 
xiii. 7, xvii. 15. The origin of the 
phrase is perhaps to be sought in 
Dan. iii. 4, 7, v. 19, vi. 25: cf. also 
4 Hsdr. iii. 7 (16). The scope which it 
assigns to the redemptive virtue of 
the Cross is less wide than that which 
is contemplated in 1 Tim. ii. 3f., 1 Jo. 
ii. 2; but the ‘new song’ refers only 
to those in whom Redemption has 
become effective by their incorpora- 
tion in the Body of Christ. The 
oecumenical mission of the Church is, 
however, fully recognized; the Seer 
sees in it a worldwide Empire ex- 
tending far béyond the shores of the 
Mediterranean and the sway. of the 
Caesars. 

10, kat émoinoas attods tH bed 
npov xtv.] A further result of the 
Lamb’s Sacrifice. Those whom He 
purchased He made a Kingdom and 
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priests unto God. Of. i. 6 émoincey 
nas Baowrelay, iepeis to bed Kal marpi 
avTod, Xx. 6 €covrar iepets rov Oeov Kat 
Tov Xpicrod, kal Bacievcovow per 
adrodv, and see notes on both verses. 
The fact that this chord is struck thrice 
in the Apoc. seems to imply special 
familiarity on the part of both writer 
and readers with the words as well as 
the thought: possibly they entered 
into a primitive hymn which may 
have run: émoincas jas Baciciay | 
iepeis TS Oe@ Kal marpi cov | Kat Bac 
Aev[o]opev emi ris yijs. In the present 
passage the harder Baowevovow (AQ) 
is perhaps to be preferred; the reign 
of the Saints had begun in the life of 
the Spirit, though in the fuller sense 
it was yet future: cf. Mt. v. 3, 5 
avTav éot 1 Bacideia...kAnpovopr- 
govot thy yhv, I Cor. iv. 8 yopis quar 
eBacievoare ; Kai dpedov ye €Bacired- 
care, iva kal nyeis tyiv cupBacired- 
gouev. For the future, see Apoe. 
SOG Gh SOMTE ay 

The ‘new song’ vindicates for Jesus 
Christ the unique place which He has 
taken in the history of the world. By 
a supreme act of self-sacrifice He has 
purchased men of all races and 
nationalities for the service of God, 
founded a vast spiritual Empire, and 
converted human life into a priestly 
service and a royal dignity. He who 
has done this is worthy to have com- 
mitted into His hands the keeping of 
the Book of Destiny, and to break its 
Seals and unroll its closely packed 
lengths; to preside over the whole 
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course of events which connects His 
Ascension with His Return. 

II. kal eidov, kal HKovea bs hovay 
dyyéXwv TroAdav kTA.| A new feature 
in the vision introduced by a fresh 
kal eiSoy (v. I, 2, 6, Vi. I, 2, 5, 8, 9, 12 
etc.; cf. iv. 1, note). Except the 
‘Hierophant’ (iv. 1), and the Strong 
Angel of v. 2, this vision has been 
hitherto without angelic appearances; 
now at length the Angels are seen in 
their myriads, forming a vast ring 
around and therefore outside the El- 
ders, who are themselves around the 
central Throne (cf. iv. 4). The Seer 
gives their numbers from Dan. vii. 10; 
xiAvat xrduddes €Necrodpyour avT@, Kai 
propia pupiddes maproTHKeroav atta: cf. 
Enoch xiv. 22 KUKA@ pdprar pupiddes 
éoTikagw évemioy adrod ; ib. xl. Toul 
I, Ixxi. 8, and Heb. xii. 22f. ™powedy- 
AdOare pupidow adyyéroy: the source 
of all these computations is probably 
Deut. xxxiii. 2 xaréomevoev é& dpous 
Dapav ody pupidow Kddns (WIP ni39), 
ex de£vav avrod dyyeAou per adrod : ef. 
Ps, Ixvii. (Ixviii.) 18. With the phrases 
pupiddes pupiddor, xididdes yrrddev 
ef. Gen. xxiv. 60 yivov els yiAsddas 
pupiddeor, Num. x. 36 yidrddas pupid- 
das, Apoc. ix. 16 ducpupiddes pupiddav. 
The voice of this vast concourse 
—a peyadn porn indeed—is a shout 
rather than a song. There is no 
mention of «Odpa or 337 here ; the 
Angels simply acclaim the Lamb as 
worthy. 

12. a&idv eotw rd dpviov xta.] Not 
ad&wos ef as in v. 9, The terms, more- 
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over, are more general—ro eopaypévor 
for ére éeodayns, and for aBeiv ro 
BiBrloy the usual A. tHy Svvayww KA. 
(iy. 11). The Angels stand outside 
the mystery of Redemption, though 
they are far from being uninterested 
spectators (Eph. iii. 10, 1 Pet. i. 12), 
and recognize both the grandeur of 
the Lord’s sacrificial act, and its 
infinite merit. The doxology which 
they offer to the Lamb is even fuller 
than that which in iv. 11 is offered 
by the Elders to the Creator, for to 
glory and honour and power it adds 
riches, wisdom, strength, and blessing. 
TiAotros, copia, icxyvs, evAoyia, are 
specially appropriate in a doxology 
offered to Christ; cf. 2 Cor. viii. 9 
éntoexevoev TAovows BY, I Cor. i. 24 
Geod Svvapw Kat Oeot codiav, Le. xi. 
22 enav S€ iayuporepos avrov [rod 
icxupod| emedOav vixnon avrov, Rom. 
XY. 29 <v wAnp@pare evrdoyias Xpicrod. 
For wAotros and icxvs in a doxology 
see 1 Chron. xxix. 11f. The seven 
attributes form a heptad of praise 
which leaves nothing wanting in the 
Angels’ acclamation of the Lamb. 
Arethas compares Mt. xxviii. 18 €d66n 
po. maca egovaia €v ovpav@ xri., and 
adds: r@ dpvio 4 eovcia imep rod 
éopayOa Sédoras tay éerovpavioy kat 


emuyel@y Kal kataxyOoviey (cf. Phil. ii. 
9 f.). 

13. kal wav kriopa 0 ev Te ovpava 
ktr.| A still wider circle offers its 
doxology. The whole Creation is 
summoned from its four great fields 
of life (cf. v. 3); the Sea is now added 
explicitly. The gathering is no longer 
representative only, but exhaustive, 
not one created thing being omitted 
(way xticpa, Ta év avrois mavra). Kriopa 
occurs first in Sirach and Wisdom, 
where ,it seems to be distinguished 
from (7) xrioiws; in the N.T. (Jac. i. 
18, 1 Tim. iv. 4, Apoce. v. 13, Vili. 9) it 
is invariably concrete, ‘a creature,’ ‘a 
created thing. The Seer does not 
himself see Creation rising in its in- 
nunerable forms of life to offer its 
doxology; this is no part of the vision 
which comes to him through the open 
door. But he hears the roar of the 
great acclamation as it rises to heaven, 
and it is heard also within the circle 
round the Throne, for the (da re- 
spond (v. 14). John’s nearness to the 
Throne, or (what is the same thing) 
the elevation of his spirit, enables 
him to voice the purpose of universal 
Nature; he becomes conscious that 
it exists only to glorify God and the 
Lamb. 
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TO KaOnpéve emt TO Oporvm kal ro 
apvie] Cf. vii. 10. In xxii. 1, 3 the 
Throne belongs to God and to the 
Lamb conjointly (see iii. 21 note); 


‘but the offering of the doxology to 


Both in the same terms is scarcely 
less significant. While the Angels’ 
doxology was sevenfold, the Creation’s 
is fourfold, consisting of the last three 
points in the former, with the addition 
of kparos which takes the place of 
ioxvs, active power being here in view 
rather than a reserve of secret strength 
(cf. Eph. i. 19, vi. 10). This fourfold 
attribution of praise agrees with the 
character of those who offer it, for four 
is the number of the creature; see 
Me. xiii. 27, Apoc. iv. 6, vii. 1; Iren. 
iii, 11. 8 réooapa kivara rod Kéopov 
&v @ eopev eiot, kal téccapa KabodiKd 
mvevpara. It is perhaps not without 
meaning that each of the perfections 
named is separately emphasized by 
the article (7 evAoyia Kf Tit K. 7 
d0€a x. rd Kparos): contrast v 12 Thy 
Suvapyiy kal mAovrov kTA. Eis rods 
aidvas Tay aidver gives infinity to the 
whole; the exaltation of the Lamb is 
not temporary but enduring. 

14. Kat ta réooepa (Ga @eyor 
“Aunv] The heavenly representatives 
of animate creation confirm the dox- 
ology which rises from the earth. 
For édeyov ’Auny cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 36 
kai €pet mas 6 ads ’Auny, I Cor. xiv. 
16 més epet Th “Aury eri rh of edyap- 
orig Justin, apol. i. 65 mas 6 mapady 


hads emevpyuct Aéyor ’Apyny: ib. 67. 
The words are probably suggested by 
the familiar ‘Amen’ with which at 
Ephesus and elsewhere in Asia the 
Seer’s own Eucharistic thanksgiving 
had always been ended. The whole 
passage is highly suggestive of the 
devotional attitude of the Asiatic 
Church in the time of Domitian to- 
wards the Person of Christ. It con- 
firms Pliny’s report “[Christianos] 
carmen Christo quasi deo dicere 
secum invicem,” and the statement 
in Huseb. HZ. v. 28 Wadpol d€ dcou 
kal @dal ddepay ax’ dpyfs id moray 
ypapeioa: Tov Noyov Tod Oeod Tov Xpto- 
Tov vpvovor Oeodoyodrres. 

kai of mpeoBurepa emecay Kal mpoo- 
exv’vnoav] The whole service of praise 
ends with a fresh act of homage on 
the part of the Church’s representa- 
tives. Here as in iy. 10 it is the 
Elders who prostrate themselves. The 
deepest homage is due from the 
Church, which has been redeemed and 
made a royal priesthood unto God. 


VI. 1—17. 
FIRST SIX SEALS 

I. kai eiSov krh.]_ The vision pro- 
ceeds (on kal efdoy see y. 1, 6, II). 
The Lamb, who has already taken the 
roll (vy. 7), now opens the seals one by 
one. The first four openings (ve. I—8) 
form a series, marked by a common 
note; each is preceded by an utter- 
ance from one of the four (da, and 
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- followed by the appearance of a horse 
and his rider, whose significance is 
partly explained. 

For piav ék, évos éx, see v. 5 note; 
é«x with a partitive genitive is especi- 
ally frequent in the Apoc., cf. Blass, 
Gr. p. 96f. The writer declines to 
say which seal was opened first, or 
which of the (6a began ; neither point 
is material. ‘Os dovy Bpovrris, cf. 
xiy. 2, xix. 6, and for the instrumental 
dative see v. 12, Vi. 10; doryy (&), 
govns (P), are corrections. It is 
unnecessary to create an irregularity 
by reading gery (with Tischendorf, 
Bousset, Nestle). 

Each of the (6a in succession 
thunders out his ¢pyov (vv. I, 3, 5, 7). 
The scribes have understood this as a 
call to the Seer, and many Mss. ac- 
cordingly add kai ide, or kai Brére; 
see app. crit. But (1) detpo would 
have been the natural word to invite 
the approach of the Seer; and (2) 
no reason can be shewn why he should 
have been called within the door and 
across the Sea in order to witness the 
visions which follow. Many ancient 
interpreters, regarding the white horse 
as the “verbum praedicationis” (Vic- 
torinus, cf. Zahn, Hinl. ii. p. 689), 
explain Veni as the summons to faith 
(e.g. Apringius : “vent dicitur invitatio 
ad fidem”). But throughout the Apoc. 
épyecOa is used of the comings of 
God or of Christ (6 épxopevos, i. 4, 8, 


iv. 85 &pxopat, ii. Bs 16, iii. U1, RV, 
xxii. 7, 12, 20; epxera, i 73 epxov, 
96.018 Igy 20). The last two references 
help to determine the meaning of 
épxouv here; the ‘Come’ of the ¢¢a 
corresponds to the ‘Come’ of the 
Spirit and the Bride, and of the hearer 
and the writer of the book (xxii. 17, 20); 
Nature no less than the Spirit in re- 
deemed Man calls for the coming of 
the Christ. Thus the fourfold épyou 
of the ¢éa represents the dmroxapadoxia 
Ths Kticews (Rom. viii. 19 ff.) which at 
each crisis in the preparatory process 
becomes vocal in the ear of the 
prophet. 

2. Kal eidov, kat idov tmmos Aevkds 
xrA.] The vision of the four horsemen, 
distinguished by the colour of their 
horses, who follow successively the 
opening of the first four seals, has 
evidently been suggested by Zech. vi. 
I ff., Sov réooapa dppata...ev TS appari 
TO mpostw immo muppol, Kal ev To 
dppart T@ Sevrép@ immor pédaves, Kal év 
T@ Appare TO Tpite immor Aevkoi, kal €v 
T@ Gppate TH rerapto tmroe morkidror 
rapot (g grizzled bay). Zechariah’s four 
horses are “the four winds of heaven” 
(wv. 5), and their mission is to execute 
judgement upon Babylon, Egypt, and 
the other heathen nations of the 
world. The Apocalyptist borrows 
only the symbol of the horses and 
their colours, and instead of yoking 
the horses to chariots he sets*on each 
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of them a rider in whom the interest 
of the vision is centred. 

In the first vision the horse is white, 
the rider carries a bow and receives a 
conqueror’s crown (arédavos) ; he goes 
forth, it is noted, as a conqueror, and 
with the purpose of winning fresh 
conquests (iva vuknon, NOt ws vuKHoor). 
It is tempting to identify him with 
the Rider on the white horse in 
xix. 11 ff, whose name is ‘the Word 
of God’; cf. Iren. iv. 21. 3 “ad hoc 
enim nascebatur Dominus...de quo et 
Ioannes in Apocalypsi ait Exivit vin- 
cens, ut vinceret.” But the two riders 
have nothing in common beyond the 
white horse ; the details are distinct ; 
contrast e.g. the dsadjuara roAda of 
xix. 12 with the single crépavos here, 
and the poudaia o£eia with the rdéov. 
A vision of the victorious Christ would 
be inappropriate at the opening of a 
series which symbolizes bloodshed, 
famine, and pestilence. Rather we 
have here a picture of triumphant 
militarism. The lust of conquest 
which makes great Empires, whether 
the Seer had in view the Empire of 
the Caesars or the Parthian power 
which menaced it (for, as Prof. Ramsay 
says (Letters, p. 58), the bow points 
specially to the latter; cf, Mommsen, 
rom. Gesch. v. 389), was the first and 
most momentous of the precursors of 
the final revelation. 

In a Roman triumphal procession 
the victorious general did not ride 
a white horse, but was seated in a 
four-horse car (Ramsay, Letters, 1. c.). 
Yet white was the colour of victory; 
cf. Verg. Aen. iii. 537 “quattuor hic, 
primum omen, equos in gramine 
vidi | tondentes campum late can- 
dore nivali”; on which Servius 
remarks, “hoe ad victoriae omen 


pertinet.” Moreover the horses which 
drew the guadriga were on occa- 
sions white; see Plutarch, Camill. 7 
TeOpimmov vmotevEduevos evkom@ ov 
eméBn, kat SueEndace Ths “Popuns. He 
adds, it is true: ovdevos TovTo roinoav- 
Tos Nyeuovos mporepov ovd voarepoy ; 
but cf. Dio Cassius, A. R. xliii. 14 
(C. Julius Caesar) ra eémuvikia ra 
mpoewnpiopeva emi Te evkav Ummov 
kal pera paBdovyor KrX. 

3f. Kal dre qvouEev THY oppayida THY 
deurépay xrd.] As the white horse and 
his rider vanish, bent on the career 
of conquest (iva wxnon), the Lamb 
opens the second seal, and there 
comes forth another horse, not white 
but muppos, ‘biood red’ (cf. 4 Regn. 
ili, 22 ra vdara muppa (DYDIN) ocet 
aiva); the word is used of the red- 
brown of the heifer (Num. xix. 2), and 
here, as in Zech. i. 8, vi. 2, of the roan 
of the horse, not however without 
allusion to its proper meaning. The 
rider on the red horse has received 
(£666) avré) a great sword, as a 
symbol of his mission. Mayaipa may 
be either a knife carried in a sheath 
at the girdle (Jo. xviii. 10), or a 
weapon for use in war (see Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 634); this one is clearly of 
the latter sort, and it is large of its 
kind (weyadn). 

Together with the sword the second 
rider had received power to plunge 
the world into war; his sword was 
not the symbol of civil justice (Rom. 
xiii. 4) but of bloodshed. “It was 
given him to take Peace (riv eipyyny) 
from off the earth and (to cause men) 
to slay one another”—the negative and 
positive sides of warfare. The con- 
struction is rugged and broken, as if 
in sympathy with the subject (76 xa, 
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€566n avt@ aBeiv...cat iva add. 
odakovaw, SC. of KaTotkouvres emt THS 
yas). For va with the fut. ind. see 
iWEME™p: 360 £7) Blass, Ge. pii211 iis 
other exx. may be found in Apoc. 
BiG; ViA%, VUL-s 1; 4£,.20, xiii. 12; 
16(?), xiv. 13, xxii, 14. 

If the first Seal has been inter- 
preted rightly, there can be little 
difficulty in explaining the second. 
Victory, white-horsed and crowned, 
wears another aspect when viewed 
in the lurid light of the battlefield. 
Triumph spells much bloodshed and 
slaughter in the past, and the main- 
tenance and extension of an Empire 
based on conquest demands more in 
the future. On the sword as the 
emblem of Roman domination see 
Mommsen, 76m. Gesch., 1. ¢. 

5. Kat Ore qvokev THY oppayida Thy 
rpirnv ktd.] The breaking of the third 
seal lets loose a black horse. Blood- 
shed is not the only attendant upon 
conquest; Scarcity follows. The rider 


on the black horse is not named, but 
this description: leaves no doubt who 
he is. He carries in his hand, not 
bow or sword, but the beam of a pair 
of scales. For the meaning of (vyos 
cf. Prov. xvi. 11 pom? (vyod Sixavoovyn 
mapa Kupio, Ezek. v. 1 Anuyn fvydv 
arabpiov, xlv. 10 ¢vyos Sikatos Kai péerpov 
Sixavoy Kat xoimE Stkaia eorw vpiv Tov 
pérpov ; the masc. is found also in the 
Lxx., wherever the gender can be de- 
termined, and in Mt. xi. 29 f. 

6. Kali jkovoa os horny ev pérw Tov 
teco. (gov] Lest this rider should 
not be sufficiently identified by his 
equipment, there comes from the 
midst of the ¢¢a what sounds like 
a voice (ws, cf. v. 11, vi. 1, xix. 1, 6), 
the protest of Nature against the 
horrors of famine. 

Aéyoverav Xoiué krd.] The voice fixes 
a maximum price for the main food- 
stuffs. The denarius, the silver ‘franc’ 
of the Empire, was the daily wage 
(Mt. xx. 2), and a choentw of wheat 
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the average daily consumption of the 
workman (Suidas: 7 yap yoim€ repr- 
gvos tpopn, cf. Athen. iii. 20). Barley 
was largely the food of the poor, as 
being relatively cheaper than wheat, 
cf. 4 Regn. vii. 18 Siperpor xpidfs 
gikAouv Kat pérpov ceuidddews olkdov : 
in N.T. times the proportionate cost 
was probably as three to one, as the 
Apocalyptist puts it here (yeiné airov, 
Tpeis xoivKes KpiOdv). Xoiné repre- 
sents the Hebrew N3 in Ezek. xlv. 
10 f. LXX., i.e., 60—70 pints (Hastings, 
D. B. iv. 912); but the Greek measure 
in view was something under two 
pints ; the Vg. renders yoimé here by 
bilibris. The proclamation, then, for- 
bids famine prices, ensuring to the 
labourer a sufficiency of bread, and 
warning the world against such a rise 
in the price of cereals as would de- 
prive men of the necessaries of life. 
A similar embargo is laid on any 
attempt to destroy the liquid food of 
the people—ré édaioy kai roy odvoy pn 
adixrjons—the prohibition is addressed 
to the nameless rider who represents 
Dearth. The oliveyards and vineyards 
are not to suffer at all. In Zh. Lit- 
teraturzeitung, 1902 (22, p. 591) 
Harnack points to a decree of Domi- 
tian in A.D. 92 which implies that the 
grape harvest was abundant at a time 
when there was a corn famine: ef. also 
Rev. Archéol. sér. iii. t. xxxix, I9OI 
(Nov.—Dec.), pp. 350-374 (I owe 
these references to Dean Bernard) 


Wheat and barley, oil and wine, were 
the staple food both of Palestine and 
Asia Minor, and the voice from the 
midst of the (ga deprecates any heavy 
loss in these crops. Yet the very ery 
reveals the presence of relative hard- 
ships, and the danger of worse things ; 
cf. Me. xiii, 8 Zoovra Awol dpx} 
adivey raira. See Hastings, D. B. 
li. 432 a. 

On déiceiy to ‘injure, hurt, see 
ii, I1, note. 

7. Kat dre qvoutev thy odpayida 
Thy Terdpryny Krr.] At the opening of 
the fourth seal, after the call from 
the fourth (Gor, another horse is seen, 
described as yAwpés, which the Apo- 
calyptist substitutes for Zechariah’s 
motkiNos Wapos. In the txx. and N.T. 
xAepos is the usual epithet of xopTos, 
Borayn, Eddov (Gen. i. 30, 4 Regn. xix. 
26, Ezek. xvii. 24, Me. vi. 39, Apoe. 
Vili. 7), and wap yAwpdr is ‘vegetation’ 
generally (Gen. ii. 5, Apoc. ix. 4). 
But “equus viridis” (Tert. pud. 20) 
is scarcely tolerable, even in this book 
of unimaginable symbols; XAwpos 
must bear here its other meaning, ‘of 
pale complexion’; the word is used 
especially in reference to the grey, 
ashen colour of a face bleached by 
fear (cf. yAwpov déos, TI. vii. 479). The 
‘pale’ horse is the symbol of Terror, 
and its rider a personification of 
Death (6 @dvaros, as in i. 18;-e 6; 
xx. 13 f, xxi. 4; ef. 1 Cor, xy. 26, 
54f.), with whom follows—whether on 
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the same or another horse or on foot 
the writer does not stop to say or even 
to think—his inseparable comrade, 
Hades (i. 16, note, xx. 13 f.). 

kai €006n avrois eEovoia krA.] Cf. v. 4. 
A far wider commission is given to 
the fourth rider than to the second ; 
his authority extends over a fourth of 
the earth (cf. viii. 7 ff.), and his oppor- 
tunities of exercising it are manifold. 
To réraprov shews that this is no mere 
commonplace of human mortality, but 
describes an unusual visitation, in 
which Death is busy in various forms. 
°Ev popdaig...Ayu@...davato...070 Tav 
Onpiov—the ‘four sore judgements’ of 
Ezekiel xiv. 21: ras réocapas ékéuky- 
gets pov Tas movnpas, poptpaiay Kat 
Aupwov Kat Onpia movnpa kat Oavaror: 
cf. Lev. xxvi. 23 ff., Jer. xxi. 7, Ezek. v. 
i2-—17,, XXIX.. fy AXXHL 27, xxxiv. 28. 
In these O.T. passages 6 Oavaros is 
= 1255, pestilence; and such is doubt- 
less the meaning of davarw here, as 
distinguished from other causes of 
mortality. On poudaia see Apoc. i. 
16, note. The devastations caused by 
wild beasts are perhaps mentioned 
chiefly because they belong to Ezekiel’s 
list of judgements. But they suggest 
the depopulation caused by war, 
dearth, and pestilence (cf. Deut. vii. 
22), and so have a special fitness in 
this context. 

The first group of seal-openings, 
now completed, describes the con- 
dition of the Empire as it revealed 
itself to the mind of the Seer. He 


saw a vast world-wide power, out- 
wardly victorious and eager for fresh 
conquests, yet full of the elements of 
unrest, danger, and misery; war, 
scarcity, pestilence, mortality in all 
its forms, abroad or ready to shew 
themselves. This series of pictures 
repeats itself in history, and the 
militarism and lust of conquest, which 
it represents both in their attractive 
and repellent aspects, are among 
the forces set loose by the hand of 
Christ to prepare the way for His 
coming and the final publication of 
the secrets of the Sealed Book. 

9. kal ore nvokev THY méurrny 
afpayida] The Lamb continues to 
open the seals, but no ”Epyou comes 
from the (ga; the history of the 
world-wide Empire has been exhausted 
by the first four. With the fifth seal 
the Church comes into sight, in its 
persecuted, suffering, state. While 
the Empire was pursuing its victorious 
course through bloodshed and death, 
the Church followed the steps of ‘the 
Lamb that was slain.’ The loosing of 
the fifth seal interprets the age of 
persecution, and shews its relation to 
the Divine plan of history. 

e(dov Umoxatw Tod Ovovactnplov KTH. | 
An altar is mentioned also in viii. 3, 5, 
ix. 13, Xi. I, xiv. 18, xvi. 7, where see 
notes. Though no altar appears in 
the vision of ¢. iy., its existence is 
assumed by the article, perhaps on 
the ground that the heavenly worship 
which the Seer had witnessed is the 
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avriruroy of the earthly ; cf. Heb. viii. 5. 
The altar here in view is the counter- 
part of the Altar of Burnt Offering, 
and the victims which have been 
offered at it are the martyred mem- 
bers of the Church, who have followed 
their Head in the example of His 
sacrificial death (rév eogaypéver ; cf. 
v. 6 o&s eopaypévov). Their souls 
(Wuxds) are seen “under the altar,” 
because in the Levitical rite the 
blood, which is the Wuyy (Lev. xvii. 
Il 9 yap uy} maons capkds aiwa 
avrov éoriv), was poured out at the 
foot of the altar (Lev. iv. 7 may rd 
aia Tov pocyou éxyeet mapa thy Baow 
Tov Ovoraornpiov: cf. Pirge Aboth 26). 
They had been slain 8a rov Adyov rod 
Oeod Kat Sua thy paprupiay Av eiyov—a 
phrase repeated with a slight change 
from i. 9, and found again with varia- 
tons in Adi 11 17,.xix, 10, xx, 4.) If 
the two causes of martyrdom are to 
be sharply distinguished, as the re- 
peated d:a seems to indicate, the first 
will be the martyrs’ confession of the 
One Living and True God, as against 
polytheism and Caesarism, and the 
second their witness to Jesus Christ. 
In mart. Polyc. 9 the test offered to 
Polycarp is twofold: dpocov [ry 
Kaioapos tvxnv], Kat droAv@ oe )or- 
ddopnaoyv tov xpiorov. On efdov...rds 
Wuxas see Tertullian anim. 8 “animae 
corpus invisibile carni, spiritui vero 
visibile est.” 

10. kal €kpagav govp peyadrn krd.] 
Beatus: “animarum verba ipsa sunt 
desideria” ; cf. Bar. iii. 4. As the blood 
of Abel cried for vengeance on Cain 


(Gen. iv. 10 pwr7) aiparos...Bo0a, cf. Heb. 
Xli. 24), So in the ears of the Seer the 
souls of the martyrs(i.e. their sacrificed 
lives) called aloud for judgement on 
the pagan world. It was a quousque 
tandem ? ‘how long, Master Holy and 
True, dost thou not judge and avenge?’ 
For €ws more see Me. ix. i9, and ef. 
Exod. xvi. 28 éws rivos; 2 Esdr. xii. 16 
€ws Tore. Aeozorns, as a title of God 
(=N78, °F78), in the uxx. usually 
occurs in the yoc., whether alone or 
with Kupsos (Gen. xy. 2, 8, Jer. iv. 10, 
Dan. ix. 15); on 6 deordrns = déorora, 
see Blass, Gr. p. 87. Christ is 6 pdvos 
Seomorns kal kvpios juov in Jude 4 
(cf. 2 Pet. ii. 1), and receives the 
epithets dyios, ddnOwds in Apoe. iii. 
7; but in a passage so full of O.T. 
reminiscences as this is, the Person 
addressed as Seordrns is probably the 
Father, as in Le. ii. 29, Acts iv. 24. 
The martyrs being Christ’s are also 
God’s (1 Cor. iii. 23), and the holiness 
and truth of the Supreme Master 
demand the punishment of a world 
responsible for their deaths. The 
words only assert the principle of 
Divine retribution, which forbids the 
exercise of personal revenge (Rom. 
xii. 19 f. yu) Eavrods éxdtxodvres...dAda 
dore tomov tH opyH (Sc. Tod Oeod), 
yéypamta yap “Epot eékdiknovs). But 
it was long before this was fully 
understood, and the Acts of the 
martyrs relate many instances in 
which the sufferers met their judges 
with threatenings of the coming wrath, 
not always free from the spirit of 
vindictiveness ; even Polye. mart. 11 
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shews something of this tendency. It 
is not however to be read into this 
quousque, as the fiery Tertullian more 
than once implies; cf. Bede: “non 
haec odio inimicorum, pro quibus in 
hoe saeculo rogaverunt, orant, sed 
amore aequitatis.” 

OU xpivets kai exdixeis: ‘dost Thou 
refrain from pronouncing judgement 
and executing vengeance. Of. Le. 
xviii. 7 f. 6 d€ Geos ov py romnon THY 
exdiknow Tov ékdexTav avTov Tay Bowr- 
TOV AUTO ;...A€y@ vpiv Ore momoes THY 
exdiknow avTav év Taxer—a passage 
which goes far to answer many ques- 
tions in theodicy. “Exd:cety 1d aiva 
Twos ek occurs again in xix. 2; cf. 
exduceiy (exdtxafew) 70 aiva in Deut. 
xxxii 41 A, 43, Hos. i. 4, Joel iii 21 A, 
and eékdueiv ek in Deut. xviii. 19; 
other combinations are ékd. twa, 
1 Regn. xiv. 24; epi twos, 1 Macc. 
xiii. 6; & tim, Jer. y. 9, 293 emi rwva, 
Hos. ii. 13, iv. 9, Soph. i. 8, 12 ff.; 
amo Twos, Le. xviii 3. 

II. kat €606n avrois éxaot@ oTod? 
heven | The present condition of the 
martyrs is revealed. (1) They have 
received a white robe (see iii. 4 f, 
iy. 4, Vil 0, 13, xix, 14 and cf. Le 
Blant, Les Actes des Martyrs, p. 240, 
Nn. 2; On oroAn see Me. xii. 38, note); 
the honours of victory have already 
been conferred upon them individu- 
ally (exaor@), though the general and 
public award is reserved for the Day 
of the Lord. The Ascension of Isaiah 
rightly represents the “white array” 
of the Saints as stored up for them in 
the seventh heaven, ready against the 
day when they will descend with Christ 
(iy. 16), after which all the righteous 


are seen “in their celestial apparel” 
(ix. 9 “existentes in stolis excelsis”). 
But the martyr’s individual victory is 
assured as soon as he is ‘with Christ’; 
he knows himself a conqueror, while 
on earth the Church recognizes his 
victory by adding his name to her 
hagiographies. 

kal éppéOn avrots twa avamavoovta 
xth.] On the other hand (2) for their 
full reward, for the triumph which 
they will share with Christ, they must 
await the completion of the martyro- 
logion. But their waiting is qualified 
by two considerations; (1) it is but 
“for a little while” (ér puxpov xpovor ; 
cf. €v rayer, raxv, i. 1, xxii. 6f., 12, 20 
—the exact phrase occurs again in 
another connexion, xx. 3; cf. Heb. 
X. 37 puxpov dcov dcov); and (2) the 
waiting is a rest; they are not bidden 
simply to wait (iva mpookaprepirwow), 
but to enjoy repose (wa dvaravcwvrat, 
cf. xiv. 13 iva dvatrangovrat ek TOV 
korov avtav). The delay is itself a 
part of the reward; to the Church 
on earth it may be irksome, to the 
martyrs themselves it is an dvamavors. 
Further, the cause of the delay is 
revealed. They are kept waiting gos 
TAnpwbdow of actydovdo. adray, till 
the number of their fellow-slaves is 
fully made up. For this use of mAnpoty, 
cf. Mt. xxiii. 32, 1 Thess, ii. 16; and 
for the idea see Baruch xxx. 2 
“aperientur promptuaria in quibus 
custoditus erat numerus animarum 
justarum ”; and cf. the Anglican Order 
for the Burial of the Dead: “that it 
may please Thee...shortly to accom- 
plish the number of Thine Elect, and 
to hasten Thy Kingdom.” The harder 
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reading mAnpéceory implies a scarcely 
tolerable ellipse of rév dpédyov (Acts 
xiii, 25, xx. 24, 2 Tim. iv. 7) or réy 
apiOucr. Oi otvdovdor adréy are the 
rest of the saints (cf. Mt. xviii. 28 ff, 
Col. i. 7, iv. 7, Apoc. xix. 10, xxii. 9); 
ot ddeAdol avréy is limited by the 
participial clause which follows to the 
rest of the martyrs; xal...xai, both 
the saints in general, and the martyrs 
in particular. Oi péAXovres droxr. : 
the Apocalyptist foresees an age of 
persecution impending, cf. ii. 10, iii. 10. 
The sufferers in the outbreak under 
Nero are awaiting those who will suffer 
under Domitian and under other per- 
secuting Emperors who are yet to come. 
On the form droxrévvecOar see WH.2 
Notes, p. 176, Blass, Gr. DoAt, 55: 
There is a remarkable parallel to 
this passage in 4 Esdr. iv. 3 5f. “nonne 
de his interrogaverunt animae jus- 
torum in prumptuariis suis dicentes 
Usquequo spero sic? et quando venit 
fructus areae mercedis nostrae ? Et 
respondit ad eas Hieremihel arch- 
angelus et dixit Quando impletus 
fuerit numerus similium yobis,” It is 
difficult to believe that the Esdras 
writer or his redactor has not here 
been indebted to the Christian apoca- 
lypse ; but see Ene. Bibi. ii, col. 1394. 
12. kal efdov dre jroigev THY opayida 
THv extn ktr.] The first five openings 
had revealed the condition of the 
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world and of the Church; the sixth 
opening looks on to the troubles which 
were expected to precede the end. 
The sufferings of the nations and of 
the Church were but an épy) &divev 
(Me. xiii. 8); with the opening of the 
sixth seal the cosmical disturbances 
of the last age begin ; cf. Me. xiii. 24 ff. 
ev ékeivais Tais juepas pera Thy Ort 
exeiyny xtd. First. there is a great 
earthquake, not one of the TeLopot 
kata torovs of which Asia had much 
experience in the first century, but 
the final upheaval of Hagg. ii. 6 
(Heb. xii. 26 ff.): 2. dag €y® ceicw 
Tov ovpavoy Kal thy ynv Kat tiv Oa- 
Aagoay Kal rH Enpdv, kal ovvocic 
mavra ta &Ovn, where the last words 
supply the key to the meaning of the 
symbolism: racial and social revolu- 
tions are the cevopoi which herald the 
approach of the end. 

kai 0 mAuos eyévero pédas ds odkkos 
Tpixwos, xtr.] The earthquake is 
followed by the celestia] phenomena 
which find a place in all apocalyptic 
descriptions of the last day: cf. Joel 
li, 31 (=iii. 4 Heb.): 6 Atos pera- 
otpadnoera eis oxdros Kab 7) weAnyn 
eis aia mplv édOciv mEépav Kupiov, Isa. 
Xili. 10 oxorurOjoerar rod HArlov dva- 
TéAXovTos, kal 4} ceAnvy od ddce TO 
Pos aris (Me. xiii. 24): 7b. 1 3 
evdicw tov odpaviv okoros, Kat os 
cakkoy Onow rd meptBoravoy avrod, 
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Assumption of Moses, to. 5 f. “sol non 
dabit lumen et in tenebras convertet 
se ; cornua lunae confringentur et tota 
conyertet se in sanguinem.” Saxkos 
tpixwos, Vg. saccus cilicinus, made 
of the hair of the black goat; cf. Isa. 
L 3, and Sirach xxv. 17 okorot 16 
Tpocwmov avtis ws oaxkov. ‘Qs aipva 
well depicts the deep copper colour 
which the moon assumes when totally 
eclipsed ; with 7 ceAnvyn ody contrast 
C. Vili. 12 émAnyy...7d Tpltov THs ce- 
Anns. Eclipses and occultations of 
the heavenly bodies are treated in 
Eccl. xii. 2 as symbols of old age and 
failing strength: here they seem to 
represent the decay of society, such 
a period of collapse as followed the 
ruin of the Empire, and may yet be 
in store for our present civilization. 
13. Kal of dorépes Tov ovpavod ere- 
gav xty.| The stars fell from the sky 
as unripe figs fall when the tree is 
swept by a gale. Cf. Isa. xxxiv. 4 
mavta Ta GoTpa Teceira as puAda && 
aprédov, Kat wos mimres pvdAda aro 
ovens, Me. xiii. 25 of dorépes évovra 
€k Tov ovpavod mimrovres. The Seer 
saw the terrible vision realised (éze- 
gav). “OdvyGx are the green figs 
(grosst) which appear in winter and 
of which, while some ripen, many fall 
off in spring: ef. Cant. ii. 11 ff. o xetuoar 
maphrGev...n cuKn e&jveycey ohvvOovs 
adris (1°28). It will be remembered 
that during the Ministry the fig-tree 
supplied our Lord with a parable of 


the Last Things (Me. xiii. 28). Its 
early greenness suggested the ap- 
proaching end of the world’s long 
winter, proclaiming ’Eyy’s 70 6é¢pos 
éotiv. “Yo avéuov peyddov cevopévy : 
cf. Mt. xi. 7 Kadapoy vo dy. cadevo- 
pevov. 

14. kal 6 ovpavos dmexwpicbn krA.] 
‘The heaven was parted’; cf. Acts 
XV. 39 @oTe dmoxwpicOqvar advrovs 
dr dddndov. Here the exact sense 
is determined by what follows: os 
BiBriov ed:cooopevov ‘like a papyrus 
roll (v. 1) when it is being rolled up’; 
ie. the expanse of heaven (U'?1, ro 
oTepéwpa) was seen to crack and part, 
the divided portions curling up and 
forming a roll on either hand. The 
conception is borrowed from Isa. 
xxxiv. 4 €Avynoerat os BiBdiov 6 ovpa- 
vos, cf. Ps. ci. (cii.) 27 woet mepiBodraov 
érléers avrovs. The writer of 2 Peter 
explains the cause of the phenomenon 
(iii. 12 ovpavol mupovpevor AvOncovrac 
Kal OTOLXELa KAYoOOUpEVa THKETAL). 

kal may pos Kal vagos KTA.| Cf. xvi. 
20 maca vipoos epvyev, Kal dpn ovx 
evpéOnoav: the source is perhaps 
Nahum i. 5 ta opn éccicOncav ar 
avTov, kal of Bovvoit éoadevOnoay, or 
Jer. iv. 24. But to ‘move mountains’ 
was a proverbial expression for at- 
tempting apparent impossibilities, cf. 
Me. xi. 23, note, 1 Cor, xiii. 2; whilst 
the residence of the Seer in Patmos 
suggests a reference to the rocky 
islands of the Aegean. The last 
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times held in store movements not 
less improbable than the upheaval of 
Mt Sipylos or Messogis or Cadmos, or 
the submerging of Patmos or Samos, 
or even the whole archipelago ; move- 
ments, however, not disastrous in their 
ultimate results, but issuing in a higher 
order, cf. Arethas: eiAvyyov twa kat 
aAayny em ro BeAtiov. Tlav dpos Kat 
vijoos, i.e. wav 6, Kat maca v.; cf. WM. 
p. 661. 

15. kal of BaowWeis tis yas KrA.] 
Seven conditions of life are named, 
covering the whole fabric of society 
from the Emperor down to the meanest 
slave. For oi Baowdeis ths yhs, the 
heads of states hostile to the Christ, 
see Ps. ii. 2 ff, Acts iv. 26 ff; the 
Caesars are in view here, but not 
exclusively ; of the other persons in 
authority who are named the peyora- 
ves (magistratus) are the civil officials 
(e.g. the persecuting proconsuls), while 
the yAcapxor (tribuni) are the military 
authorities (cf. Mc. vi. 21, note); the 
former word is frequently coupled 
with Baowrcis (Jon. iii. 7, Isa. xxxiy. 
TOmOM eX XV. Lor (Xen SO)) ex KNTIE 
(xxv. 19), Dan. \v. 2f. Th, yi. 77); 
yAlapxos is the Lxx, equivalent of 
FON “WY and in the N.T. (eg, Acts 
xxi. 31 ff, xxii. 24 ff, xxiii. 1o ff., xxiv. 
22) usually represents the Roman 
tribunus militum (see Blass on Acts 
/. ¢.); it is therefore not necessary 
to find an allusion in the use of the 


word to the Parthian as contrasted 
with the Roman authorities (Mommsen 
v. 343 f. cited by Bousset). 

kat of movarot ktd.] Not only officials 
will be terror-struck by the signs of 
the approaching end, but all classes of 
society ; wealth and physical strength 
will afford no security (for of icxupoi 
see Jer. xxvi. (xlvi.) 5 f., xxxi. (xlviii.) 
14); slaves and free—the contrast 
indicates the deepest of class-distine- 
tions in ancient life—will be huddled 
together in the frantic attempt to 
escape. “Expuvvay €autous rv. is based 
on Isa. ii. 10, 18 f.: eioéXOere eis Tas 
mérpas kal kpimtecde eis THY yiv...Kar 
Ta Xelpomolnta Tavta KataxpvYoucw, 
cioevéyxavres eis TA omHAaLa Kal eis Tas 
oXtopaS TOY TeTPaY. 

16. kat Néyouow Trois gpecw kal Tais 
mérpais ktA.] From Hosea x. 8 épodow 
tois dpe Kadi’wWarte ipas, Kal tos 
Bovvois Ilécare ef” judas. The words 
were quoted by our Lord on His way 
to the cross, Le. xxiii. 30 rére &p£ovrat 
Neyer Tois dpecw xrrA. What sinners 
dread most is not death, but the 
revealed Presence of God. There is 
deep psychological truth in the remark 
of Gen. iii, 8 expdBnoav 6 re Addu Kab 
7) yun adtod dmb mpoodmov Kupiov. 
The Apocalyptist foresees the same 
shrinking from the sight of God in the 
last generation of mankind which 
Genesis attributes to the parents of 
the race. But there will then be a 
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further source of terror: the end 
brings with the revelation of God 
“the wrath of the Lamb.” The words 
aro THs opyis Tov apviov are pregnant 
with the grave irony which has already 
shewn itself in y. 5f. (S0v...6 €or... 
kal eidov...apviov. But the situation 
is now reversed, The Lion standing 
before the Throne is the Lamb; the 
Lamb in the great day of His ap- 
pearing is once more the Lion, in 
the terribleness of His wrath. In the 
Gospels opy7 is attributed to Christ 
once only (Me. iii. 5, see note), but 
His scathing denunciations of the 
Pharisees (Mt. xxiii. 14 ff.) and His 
stern predictions of the doom of the 
impenitent make it evident that the 
Sacred Humanity is capable of a 
righteous anger which is the worst 
punishment that the ungodly have to 
fear, more insupportable even than 
the vision of the Divine Purity. 

17. dre HOEY 7 Hepa n peyady Ths 
épyjs avrév] ‘The great day’ is a 
phrase borrowed from the Prophets 
(Joel ii. 11, 31, Zeph. i. 14; cf. Jude 6). 
Here it is combined with another 
prophetic phrase, ‘the day of wrath’ 
(Zeph. i. 15, 18, ii. 3; ef. Rom. ii. 5). 
The Great Day of the Lord is a dies 
irae to the world. *H)6ev, ‘is already 
come’ (i.e. it came when the signs of 
the end described in vv. 12—14 began). 
Fear anticipates the actual event, for 
there is another seal to be opened be- 
fore the parousia. There have been 
epochs in history when the conscience 


of mankind has antedated the judge- 
ment and believed it imminent. Tis 
opyns avray, sc. the wrath of God and 
of the Lamb: cf. v. 13, xxii. 1. 

kai tis Svvara orabjva;} ‘And 
who, that has to meet that wrath, can 
hold his ground?’ Cf. Nah. i. 6 do 
Tpocwmor opyns avrov Tis UmoaTnaeTal; 
kal Tis avtiotncerat €v opyn Oupovd av- 
rou; Mal. iii. 2 ris vmopevet nuépav 
elgodov avTov; 7 Tis vmoaTHoeTa Vv 
Th Omracia avrod; Ps. xxxy. (Xxxvi.) 
13 ov py Ovvwvra orjva. The only 
possible answer is given by Christ 
Himself in Le. xxi. 36 dypumveire b€ 
ev ravtt kaip@ Seopevor, va katiryvonre 
...oTaOnvat Eumpoobev Tov viod Tov av- 
Operov. 

VII. 1—8. Tae SEALING OF 144,000 
FROM THE TRIBES OF ISRAEL. 

I, pera Tovto eidov xrd.] Cf. iv. 
1, note. The reader expects kal 
ote jvorkev THY ohpayida thy éBSopny 
(viii. 1). But two episodes, occupying 
the whole of ¢. vii, are introduced 
between the loosings of the sixth and 
seventh seals. A similar break follows 
the blowing of the sixth trumpet (x. 
I—xi. 13). The purpose of the present 
pair of visions (I—8, 9—17) is to con- 
trast the preparedness of the Church 
for the coming end with the panic of 
the unprepared world (vi. 15 ff.). 

éml ras Téooapas yovias ris yijs. Cf. 
xx. 8. The earth is regarded as rerpd- 
yovos, in view of the four quarters 
from which the winds blow—the 
PINT MID, Lxx. of mrépvyes ris vis, 
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of Isa. xi. 12, Ezek. vii. 2. For of 
Téccapes dvewo. cf. Zech. ii. 6, vi. 5, 
Dan. vii. 2, viii. 8, xi. 4, Me. xiii. 27 ; 
Enoch (Ixxvi. 7) mentions twelve winds 
(EK. S. W. N., and the intermediate 
points). 

Kpatovvtas Tovs Téoocapas avéyous 
krA.] At each of the quarters one 
of the four winds is held prisoner by 
an angel appointed to the task. For 
kpareiv, ‘hold fast,’ ‘detain,’ cf. Cant. 
ili, 4 éxpdtnoa atrov kal ovc apfKa 
avrov, JO. XX. 23 dy Tw Kparhre 
[ras duaprias] kexpdrnyra. With these 
angel-custodians of the winds may be 
compared the angel 6 ¢yav é£ouciay 
emt Tov mupds (xiv. 18) and the “angel 
of the waters” (xvi. 5). The angels of 
the winds control their movements ; 
it is their mission to prevent out- 
breaks of elemental fury. According 
to Jewish belief a terrific storm was to 
usher in the end, cf. Orac. Sibyll. viii. 
204f. aodAg O€ Te Aaidam Tupar | yaiav 
épnuooer vexpav © éemavacracts éorat. 
Myre emi way dévdpov: the trees are 
specified, as suffering most severely 
from the violence of the winds. The 
change of case (yis...dadacons...dév- 
dpov) answers to a subtle difference in 
the force of emi; the winds blow on 
land and sea, but the trees are singled 
out for a direct attack. 

2. Kal €iOov aAXov dyyehov avaBai- 
vovra xth.| <A fifth angel is seen 
mounting up from the sunrising, ie. 
from the Orient; amd dyarodéy is 
the usual Lxx. phrase (Gen. xi. 2, Mt. 
ii. 1) or less frequently, dd dvarohfs 
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(Num. iii. 38, B), but 7Aéov is some- 
times expressed (Jos. i. 15, xiii. 5; 
Isa. xi. 11, 14, Apoc. xvi. 12). From 
the writer’s point of view the East 
is the direction of Palestine and the 
countries beyond it ; and it was fitting 
that the angel who is to seal the 
tribes of Israel should appear from 
that quarter. Or there may be a re- 
ference to Ezek. xliii. 2 180d dééa Ocod 
‘lopajA jpxeto Kara ri dddv THY mpds 
dvarohds, Mal. iy. 2 (iii. 20) dvaredet 
Upiv..nAdtos Sixacoovyns. The angel’s 
ascent implies that he has been em- 
ployed in some service on the earth, 
and now rises into the sky to deliver: 
his message. 

exovta appayida be0d (avros] Spa- 
yis is here the signet-ring = daxriduos- 
(Gen. xli, 42, Esther iii. 10, viii. 2 ff, 
Dan. vi. 17, 1 Mace. vi. 15), which 
the Oriental monarch uses to give 
validity to official documents or to 
mark his property. The symbolism 
seems to be based on Ezek. ix. 4, 
where a man provided with an ink- 
horn is bidden to set a mark Qn, 


onpetoy, ie. the letter MN which in 
the older script was cruciform, see 
Hastings, D. B. i. p..71) on the fore- 
heads of the righteous in J erusalem, 
with a view to their being spared in 
an impending massacre. But for a 
mark made by the pen of a scribe 
the Apocalyptist, who has lately had 
before him the vision of the sealed 
roll, substitutes the impression of the 
Divine signet-ring. The conception 
of a Divine sealing occurs freely in 
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St Paul (2 Cor. i. 22 6 kal oppayioa- 
eaves 7pas, Eph. i 2 13 eoppayiobyre TO 
mvevpart, iy. 30 TO mvevpa TO aypov TOU 
beod, ev & eodhpayicbnre eis nyépay 
droAutpécees), and once in the Fourth 
Gospel (Jo. vi. 27 rodrov yap 6 matnp 
eoppayicey 6 eds). In post-Apostolic 
writings ‘the seal of the Lord’ is 
either Baptism (Herm. sim. ix. 16 
% odpayis otv ro vdap éoriv, Clem. 
Al. quis div. 42 70 rédeov attra dv- 
Aakrnpiov emiornoas THY oppayida Tov 
kupiov), or the chrism which followed 
it. Here the seal, being in the hands of 
an angel, can hardly be sacramental. 
The general sense is well given in 
2 Tim. ii. 19 6 pévroe orepeds Oepéduos 
Tov beod Eatnkev, Exov THY oppayida 
rainy "Eyve Kupios Tovs dvtas avrot 
kta. Cf. Orig. in Joann. t. i. 1 ris ody 
Grn €tn 7 ohpayis 7 emt Tov petoror 
}} rd bvopa Tod dpviov kal ro évopa TOU 
marpos avtov; With Oeod (avros cf. 
x. 6, xv. 7: the phrase, which is fairly 
common in the N.T. (Mt.’, Acts}, Paul®, 
Heb.4, Apoc.’), rests on the ‘0 Sy of 
the O.T. (Jos. iii. 10, Ps. xli. 3 (xlii. 
2), Hos. i. 10 (ii. 2)). In the Apoe. 
it suggests a contrast between the 
God of Christ and of Christians and 
the nonentities (1 Cor. vill. 4) of pagan 
worship. 

kal &xpagev hov7 peyddy xrr.] The 
first care of the Angel with the Seal 


sR 


is to prohibit the angels of the winds 
from letting loose the elements until 
his work of sealing is done. For dov7 
pey. see vi. 10. The angels of the 
winds are identified with the winds, 
as the angels of the Churches with 
the societies they represent (see i. 20, 
note); it is theirs to hurt or not as 
they will, unless withheld by a special 
prohibition (ois 2866n avrois ddixqoar... 
py dduxnonre). The restraint which is 
put upon them represents the Divine 
postponement of the catastrophe until 
the Church is ready (xxi. 2). 

For ois...avrois see ii. 7, note; and 
for ddicetv=Bdamreww, cf. ii, 11, note, 
vi. 6. 


3, Gype ofpayicwper rods dovdous 
ktd.] Cf. Apoc. ix. 4, xiv. 1, xxii. 43 
a mark (ydpayya) of the opposite 
character is mentioned in xiii 16, 
Xlv. 9, xx. 4. On 1. dovAous rod Geod 
see Apoe. i. I, li. 20, xix. 2, 5, xxii. 3, 6. 
“Hyer, addressed by an angel to angels, 
points to the bond of a common service 
which links angels with the saints: 
‘they are the servants of the God 
whom we also serve.’ 

4—8. kal jkovca Tov dpiOuov krvr.} 
The Seer does not witness the sealing, 
but he hears the number of the sealed 
announced, and who they are. "Eodpa- 
yopevor: the gender is determined 
by rods dovdous (v. 3); WH. places a, 
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comma after yiA., but perhaps un- 
necessarily. The sum is 12 x 12,000, 
and each of the tribes of Israel con- 
tributes an equal proportion. The 
tribes are named separately in the 
order: Judah, Reuben, Gad, Asher, 
Naphtali, Manasseh, Simeon, Levi, 
Issachar, Zebulon, Joseph (ie. E- 
phraim), Benjamin. 

Lists of the patriarchs or of the 
tribes occur in Gen. xxxv. 22 ff., xlvi. 
S di, xix. Wxod. 1 1 f, Num. i, iL, 
xiii. 4 ff, xxvi., xxxiv., Deut. xxvii. 
11 ff., xxxiii. 6 ff, Josh. xiii—xxii, 
Judg. v., 1 Chron. ii—viii, xii. 24 ff, 
xxvii. 16ff., Ezek. xlviii.; a comparative 
table will be found in Hastings, D. B. 
iv. p. 811. The order differs more or 
less in every case. The Apocalyptic 
order starts with the tribe from which 
Christ came (cf. c. v. 5); and then 
proceeds to the tribe of the firstborn 
son of Jacob, which heads most of the 
O.T. lists ; next come the tribes located 
in the North, broken by the mention of 
Simeon and Levi, who in other lists 
usually follow Reuben or Judah; while 
Joseph and Benjamin bring up the 
rear. This arrangement seems to have 
been suggested partly by the birth 
order of the patriarchs and partly 
by the geographical situation of the 
tribes ; Christian associations have pro- 
bably determined the place of Judah 
and of the Galilean tribes. Since Levi 
is counted in, it has been necessary 
to omit one of the other tribes; the 


omitted name is Dan, a tribe which 
perhaps is dropped also, together with 
Zebulun, in 1 Chron. ii. 3—viii., but 
see Enc. Bibl. i. p. 996, note 4. A 
mystical reason was given for the 
omission of Dan from the Apocalyptic 
list by Irenaeus v. 30. 2 “Hieremias... 
et tribum ex qua veniet [Antichristus] 
manifestavit dicens: ex Dan audie- 
mus vocem velocitatis eguorum eius 
(Jer. viii. 16),..et propter hoc non an- 
numeratur tribus haec in Apocalypsi 
cum his quae salvantur.” Cf. Hippo- 
lytus de Antichristo 14 damep yap ék 
Ths “lovda pudns 6 xpioTds yevvarat, 
ovTes ek THs Aay udijs 6 dvtixpictos 
yevrnOnoera. So Arethas: 7 dvd roo 
Ady Sia ro e& adris Tov ’Avriypurrov 
tiktecOa Tait ourais ov cuvrérakrat, 
GN’ dvti adris 7 Tod Aevi ds ieparext 
els preptopov éxouevn. Hither from a 
misunderstanding of Gen. xlix. 17 or 
from the story of Judges xviii. (cf 
Targ. Jon. on Exod. xvii. 8), Dan is 
associated in Rabbinical lore with idol- 
atry and apostasy (see Shabbath 66) ; 
the Testaments of the xii Patriarchs 
(Dan 5) seem to predict an alliance 
between Dan and Beliar. On the 
late Christian tradition which assigns 
Antichrist to this tribe, see Bousset 
Antichrist, p. 112 ff.; it may partly 
be due to Jewish sources, and partly 
have been suggested by the omission 
of Dan from the Apocalyptic list. 

It is more important to enquire 
whether the Apocalyptist intends the 
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144,000 sealed Israelites to represent 
the elect of Israel (cf. Rom. xi. 5 
Aippa kar’ exdoyny yapcros), the Jewish 
Christians (Victorinus), or the whole 
number of the faithful (Primasius: “om- 
nis significatur ecclesia,” and so Bede). 
The third of these views is supported 
by (a) the tendency of the Apocalypse 
to regard the Church as the true Israel 
(cf. e.g. ii. 9, iii. 9 ff.), (6) the use of the 
same number in xiv. 1 for the followers 
of the Lamb, whose foreheads bear the 
names of God and Christ, and (c) the 
circumstance that none are sealed 
but the 144,000 of Israel. Had it 
been the purpose of the Apocalyptist 
to distinguish between two bodies of 
the elect, he would surely have repre- 
sented both as alike receiving the seal 
which was to mark the “servants of 
God”; but the sealing is expressly 
limited to the twelve tribes. It follows 
that the Israel of the first vision is 
coextensive with the whole Church 
(cf. Orig. in Joann. t. i. 1, Renan, 
PAntechrist, p. 390), and the éydos 
monvs of v. 9 have been sealed already 
in their capacity of elect Israelites, 
The two visions depict the same body, 
under widely different conditions ; in 
pv. 4—8 the true Israelites (Jo. i. 17, 
Rom. ii. 29, Gal. vi. 16) of a single 
generation are marshalled under the 
banners of their several tribes for the 


campaign which is yet before them, 
whereas in vv.9—17 all the generations 
of the faithful appear in their countless 
numbers, no longer needing the safe- 
guard of the Divine Seal, but triumph- 
antandatrest. Cf. Beatus: “cxlivmillia 
omunino ecclesia est ; quid sit ea omni 
iribu exposuit dicens ea omni gente.” 

o—17. THE ‘TRIUMPH OF THE 
INNUMERABLE MULTITUDE. 

Q. pera Tadra eidov krr.| The second 
vision, introduced by a fresh pera 
tavra, presents a series of sharp con- 
trasts when compared with the first. 
In the first, the concourse can be 
counted ; in the second, it is incalcu- 
lably great. In the first, it is drawn 
from the twelve tribes of Israel; in 
the second, from every nation. In 
the first, it is being prepared for 
imminent peril; in the second, it is 
victorious and secure. 

kal idod dxAos modvs KTA.] Cf. xix. 
1,6. The writer perhaps recalls the 
vast crowd that thronged our Lord 
during His ministry ; see Mc. iy. 1, v. 
ai, 24, Ler xii) 1, Jo. vi-2, xii. 9, 12: 
“Ov dpiOpjnoay avrov ovdeis eSvvaro, in 
contrast with v. 4 jKovea roy dpiOpor 3 
possibly there is an allusion to Gen. 
XV, 5, Xxxii/12 (ef) Heb: xi12)) “In 
the Church, which is Abraham’s seed, 
the promise of a countless progeny 
will at length be realised (Gal. iii. 7, 
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29). With é« mavrds @Ovous xrh. cf. 
Apoe. v. 9, xi. 9, xiii. 7, xiv. 6, xvii. 15 5 
this favourite formula found a daily 
illustration in the polyglott cosmo- 
politan crowd who jostled one another 
in the agora or on the quays of the 
Asian seaport towns, ‘“Eordres (a 
constructio ad sensum ; the crowd is 
in thought resolved into the plurality 
of its countless constituents) évemoy 
tov Opovov xtA. Hitherto only the 
Elders, the (éa, and the Angels have 
had places assigned to them in the 
presence of God and of the Lamb, but 
in this prospective vision the presence- 
chamber is crowded with a vast 
assemblage of men; drawn from every 
nation upon earth and by some wnex- 
plained process transported to heaven. 
Perhaps no passage in the Apocalypse 
has had so wide an influence on popular 
eschatology. The symbolism must not 
however be pressed into the service 
of the fancy which places redeemed 
humanity in a localised abode of God 
and of Angels, Life “before the 
Throne of God” is life wherever 
spent, if it is dominated by a joyful 
consciousness of the Divine Presence 
and Glory. The present picture must 
be correlated with that of cc. xxi, 
xxii, where the future state is pre- 
sented in the light of a City descending 
from Heaven, yet possessing within 
its walls the Throne of God. 

The scene of vii. 9 ff. anticipates the 
final condition of redeemed humanity. 
Like the Transfiguration before the 
Passion, it prepares the Seer to face 
the evil which is yet to come. 


mepiBeBrnuévous arodas evxds 
krA.] The construction is much 
broken, as if in sympathy with the 
rapture and abandon of the moment. 
(dxAos ... EoT@TES... TEpLBEBANLEVOUS ... 
kat oivixes...xai kpatovow). The acc. 
mepiBeBnuévovs seems to presuppose 
an eiSov, understood in i8ov (WM. pp. 
671, 724; Blass, Gr. p. 81); mepiBe- 
BAnpévoris an obvious correction. The 
whole company of the elect are now 
seen clad in the white robes which in 
vi. 11 distinguish the Martyrs ; what 
thesymbol hererepresents is explained 
below, v. 13 f£,, where see notes. 

hoinkes év rais xepow atrav| Poi- 
vixes, palm branches (=xadAvvOpa hot- 
vikov (Ley. xxiii. 40), pvAAa ©. (2 Esdr. 
XViii. (Viii.) 15) or Baia d. (Jo. xii. 13)), 
as in 2 Mace. x. 7 oivxas eyovres nv- 
xapicrovy ; cf. Pollux i. 244 rod pevror 
boivukos Kai 6 KAados Ouavipas oink 
kadeira. They were carried at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and used in 
constructing the shelters on the house- 
tops required on that occasion (Lev. 
xxiii. 42, 2 Esdras JU. cc.); an allusion 
to these oxnvai may be latent in 2. 15 
oknvace. ér avrovs. But palm- 
branches were regarded as appro- 
priate at any season of joy or triumph ; 
the Triumphal Entry (Jo. 7. ¢.) may be 
in view, or such a scene as that 
described in 1 Mace. xiii. 51 elon dev 
els avrny [sc. tHv “lepovoaAnp]...pera 
aivécews kal PBaiwyv...dr. cuverpiBy 
exOpos péyas €& “Iopand, or in 2 Mace. 
lc. Cf. Verg. Aen. v. 111 “palmae, pre- 
tium victoribus” ; Pausanias, Avcad. 
48 eis dé ryy deEudy €ore Kat mavrayod 
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TO vikdvre emirOépevos poiné ; Tert. 
SCOrp. 12 “palmis victoriae insignes 
revelantur Pees de Antichristo 
triumphantes ” ; Andreas: rovs rijs 
vixns XapakrypioriKods kdadovus...pot- 
vikay Taic yepow exovres. Deissmann’s 
suggestion (Bible Studies, p. 370) 
needs confirmation. 

10. Kai xpdafovow povy peyddy Krh.] 
The polyglott multitude (ek mavrés 
bvous...kai yhooody, v. 9) shouts its 
praises as with one voice ; for dev 
peyady see vi. I0, vii. 2. The key 
note of the strain is 7 cwrnpia (cf. xii. 
Io, xix. I); those who raise it have 
all experienced the great deliverance 
(w. 14) which they ascribe to God and 
the Lamb: cf. Ps. iii. 9 row kupiou 7 
cornpia. To cry ‘H carnpia ro bed 
kairo apvieis equivalent to attributing 
to Both the title of Srp, so freely 
given by the loyal or pliant cities of 
Asia to the Emperors, but belonging 
in Christian eyes only to God and to 
His Christ. The Pastoral Epistles 
supply examples of both applications, 
(1) 1 Tim. i. 1 Oeod Twrhpos "por, 13; 
Tit. 1. 35 lil. 4 Tod caripos Tp Oeod : 
(2) Tit. L 4 Xpurrov ‘Inoov rod caripos 
par, li. 13 Tov peydhou Oeod Kai oorh- 
pos 7p. Xpuorov "Ingod, iii. 6 Oia’ Inood 
Xpioctod tod owripos mpov. For ai 
ger, compare Jo. iv. 22 7 o. €k Tov 
*Jovdaiey €oTty, Acts iv. 12 ovkK éorw 
év Dro ovderi 7 o., Jude 3 ypapew... 


Tept THs KoWHs nuay GoTnpias. TH beo 
npov: cf. v. 3, note. The elect of 
mankind claim God as their God, 
since He is the God of Christ (Jo. 
EX ee APOC Mat). 

II. kal mavres of GyyeXoe iornKkeroay 
kth.] Idod (exclaims Andreas) pia 
exkAnola ayyédov kai avOpérav. The 
Angels endorse the ascription of 
praise, as in iy, 11 ff. They form, as 
there, a circle round the Throne, 
outside the Elders and the (ga; their 
position relatively to the dyAos modus 
is not stated, but the exigencies of 
the scene appear to require that they 
should stand nearer the Throne. For 
the dyAos it is sufficient to be évamtov 
Tov Opovov (vv. 9, 15), seeing the God 
Whom they serve. 

kal émecay...€ml Ta Tpdcwna avTav 
ktd.| Cf. iv. 10, xi. 16; and for duny, 
i. 7, V. 14, xix. 4. The Angels, while 
adding their ‘Amen’ to the doxology 
of the Church, offer their own tribute 
in other words. It is addressed to 
the Majesty on the throne, Whom 
like the redeemed they call their God 
(v. 12); the Lamb is not included as 
in y. 13. The ascription is sevenfold, 
as in y. 12, but it does not exactly 
agree with any of the previous dox- 
ologies, although each of its features 
has occurred in one or more of them ; 
for evAoyia cf. y. 12, 133 d0€a, i. 6, iv. 
II, V. 12, 13 5 copia, Y. 12; evxapioria, 
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iv, 9; Teun, lv. 9, II, V. 12,133 ddvapes, 
iv, II, V. 12; lous, v. 12 3 see notes 
ad iil. As in y. 12, each word is 
emphasized by the article. The con- 
cluding dunv is perhaps a liturgical 
addition, but it rests on good 
authority. 

13. kat dmrexpiOn cis ex ray mpeoBv- 
répwv xrd.]| An Elder intervenes, as 
in vy. 5, to interpret the vision. For 
amexpi6n see Mc. ix. 5 note; fora 
similar use of dzroxpiveoOa: in the Lxx. 
ef. Cant. ii, 10 drroxpiverar ddeAdidéds 
prov kal éyec por "Avacra, €ddé. The 
Elder anticipates the questions which 
the Seer was ready to put (odro:...rives 
eiolv; mdGev AAOov;); Bede: “inter- 
rogat ut doceat.” The vision was not 
a mere spectacular display, but a 
revelation ; and its points must not 
be missed. Tas orodds ras Nevkds, the 
white robes which arrest attention: 
cf. oroAds AevKas, v. 9, note. 

14. xkateipynxa avt@ xrd.] Cf. Zech, 
iv. 2, 5 kat edrev mpos pé Ti od Brérets ; 
kal cirev...00 ywookers th eoriv 
Tatra; kat cima Ovyxi, kvpre. If the 
perfect (etpnxa) is to be pressed here, 
it must be explained as meaning that 
to the-Seer’s mind the whole scene 
was still fresh and vivid, that he 
seemed to himself to have but just 
spoken, as if the echoes of his voice 
were not yet silent. On the quasi- 
aoristic use of the perfect in this 


book, see vy. 7, note. Kupie, so the 
O.T. apocalyptic writers address a 
superhuman person ; cf. Dan. x. 16 f., 
Zech. iv. 5, 13; or kvpce may be merely 
the ‘sir’ of courtesy, as in Jo. xx. 15, 
where it is addressed to one who is 
supposed to be a kynmoupds. Sv ofdas 
is at once a confession of ignorance, 
and an appeal for information; cf. 
Ezek. xxxvii. 3 kal cimev mpos pé...Ei 
(joera Ta doréa Taira; Kal eira Kipre, 
od énictn tadra. Contrast the od 
oidas of Jo. xxi. 15 ff. 

kal elréy pot Odroi ciow of épydmevor 
xtd.] Theanswer covers both questions 
(tives, kat woOev;). ‘These who wear 
the white robes are such as come (oi 
epxopevor, timeless, cf. WM. p. 444) 
out of the Great Tribulation.’ The 
reference is probably to Dan. xii. 1 Th. 
éora Katpos Odivews, Oris ofa ov 
yéeyovev ad’ is yeyévnrar 2Ovos ; ef. Me. 
xiii. 19. There is a OrAifis "Inood 
which His servants share (i. 9, ii. 
9 f.), but the Great Tribulation (:) 
Or. 7 pey., cf Acts viii. 10 7 Sdvapis 7 
Geod 7) kadoupérn peyadn) is the super- 
latively great crisis of trial through 
which all must pass (iii. 10), and from 
which the servants of God alone 
emerge unscathed. The present 
vision, which anticipates the issue of 
the final judgement, represents the 
latter as already delivered out of the 
evil to come, 
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kal €mAvvay Tas oroAas avTov KTA.] 
The conception comes partly from 
Exod. xix. Io, 14, where the Israelites 
wash their clothes before the law- 
giving; partly from Gen. xlix. 11 
mvvel €v olv@ THY cToAnY adrov, Kal év 
a ~ A AY > lel 
aizate orapvAjs thy mepiBorny avrod. 
The crodai of the redeemed, however, 
are not épvOpai (cf. Isa. Ixiii. 1), but 
Aevxai. Hence érduvay is explained by 
éXevcavay (Tert. candidaverunt, Prim. 
candidas fecerunt, Vg. dealbaverunt) ; 
ef. Ps. 1 (li) 9, which may also be 
in view: mAvveis pe, Kal tmep yudva 
AevxavOnoopar: cf. Isa. i. 18 cay dow 
al duapriat tpav os powkovy, ws yLova 
Aevkava, eav S€ dow Ss KOKKWOY, OS 
Zpiov Aevkayo. Aevkaivery is used in 
reference to the fuller’s art, cf. Mc. ix. 
3 Ta iparia avrov é¢yévero ati\Bovra 
AevKa Alay, oia yvaheds emi ris yas ov 
Ovvarat ovrws Aeveavat. The whiteness 
of the saints’ robes is gained éy 
TG aipare tov dpviov; cf. i. 5, V. 9, 
parallels which ought to have saved 
some ancient writers (e.g. Tertullian, 
scorp. 12; Arethas: 9 tmep xpiorod 
éxxvors) from the mistake of under- 
standing the Blood of the Lamb here 
to mean the blood of martyrs shed for 
His sake; the candidatus martyrum 
exercitus itself owes its whiteness 
to the Great Sacrifice. Cf. Beatus: 
“hi sunt qui venerunt etc.: non ut 
aliqui putant martyres soli sunt, sed 
omnis ecclesia; non enim ‘in sanguine 
suo’ lavari dixit...sed in sanguine 
agni.” To aipa rod dpviov is the 
Sacrifice of the Cross, cf. 1 Pet. i. 2, 
19, 1 Jo. i. 7, Rom. iii. 25, v. 9, Eph. 
i. 7, Col. i. 20, Heb. ix, 14; the paradox 
Aeveaivery ev aware is in accord with 


the manner of this book, where violent 
contrasts abound. The aorists ¢mAvvap, 
éXevkavay, look back to the life on 
earth when the cleansing was effected 
(Me. ii. 10). The act is ascribed to 
the saints themselves, and not to 
Christ, as is the act of redemption 
(i. 5, TH Avdoarri, V. 9 Hyopacas); the 
saints are not passive recipients of 
redemption, but cooperate with the 
Divine grace by repentance and faith 
and the use of the Sacraments (Acts 
xxii. 16 Bamtucat kat dmrodovca tas 
duaprias gov: Mt. xxvi. 27f. miere && 
avrod mdvtes, ToUTO yap €aTW TO ava 
prov ths Siabnxns Td mepl moAha@v ék- 
xvvvopevov eis Aheow apapriov), and 
by vigilance and victory over sin 
(Ga Sat, wii)) 

15. dua rovro eiow évdmrioy Tov 
Opsvov tod Beov] Ara rodro refers to 
the whole of the preceding sentence 
(kat érAvvay...rov apviov). The purifi- 
cation of the conscience and character 
derived in their lifetime from faith in 
the Blood of Jesus Christ (Acts xv. 9, 
Heb. ix. 14) had fitted them for the 
Presence of God; ef. Mt. v. 8 wakdpsor 
of kaOapot rH Kapdia, dru avrot Tov Oedy 
dvovra. See Ephes. v. 26 f. for a 
picture of the Church in her final 
purity, fresh from the bath of a perfect 
absolution—py @yovea omidov 7) putida 
7 TL TOY ToLovTaY, ayia Kal duwpos. 

kal Narpevovow adr@ nuépas Kal vuKros 
kth.] Cf. xxii, 3 of dotAoe avrov 
Aarpevoovew adrG, On Aarpevew see 
Lightfoot, Philippians (iii. 3). Inthe 
Lxx.(excepting Daniel) it is the normal 
equivalent of 73¥, as distinguished 
from the priestly N7¥ which is usually 
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represented by Ae:rovpyeiv. Since the 
members of the Church are ‘priests 
unto God’ (i. 6, v. 10, xx. 6) Aecroupyeiv 
might have been expected here and 
in xxii. 3 rather than Aarpevew. But 
the conception is that of a vast 
worshipping congregation, and the 
use of Aetrovpyeity would rather have 
suggested that of an exclusive priest- 
hood admitted to the sanctuary, while 
the great majority were content to 
pray without (Le. i. 10, 21). "Ev ro 
va avtov. The Israelite who was not 
a Priest or Levite did not proceed 
beyond the iepdy, one tribe alone 
having access to the vads. But in the 
Eternal Temple the Seer sees the 
whole ‘Israel of God’ admitted to the 
vads, and the occasion for the Aecroupyia 
of a tribal or special priesthood has 
disappeared, all being priests and all 
serving in the Presence of God. The 
mention of a temple must be cor- 
rected by the later revelation in 
¢. Xxl. 22 kal vady ovk eidov év adrh, 
© yap kUptos...vads aris éorwv, The 
‘temple’ is here the Divine Presence, 
realized and enjoyed; év 76 vad adrod 
is equivalent to éevdmov rod Opédvov 
(ov. 9, 15). 

The Aarpeia of the Church is not 
interrupted by nightfall (for juépas 
kai vukros see Le. xviii. 7, 1 Thess. v. 5, 
Apoe. iv. 8). Even the Temple had 
its night offices; see 1 Chron. ix. 33 
nuépa kat wWé en’ avrois (rois Warro- 
dois) év Tots épyos, Ps, exxxiii. (exxxiy.) 
2 ev rats vugiv emdpare xeipas judy eis 
7a dya. The Church inherited the 
practice, and the stillness of the night 
was broken by the vigil services of 
the early times (Batiffol, Bréviaire, 
p. 2 ff.) and at a later date, in monastic 
communities, by the matin-lauds. 
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But the vision of ceaseless worship 
is realized only when life itself is 
regarded as a service. The con- 
secration of all life to the service of 
God is the goal to which our present 
worship points, and it is symbolized 
by the Apocalyptist’s Aarpevovrw 
jjpépas kal vuetos. Here again the 
later vision of the closing chapter 
corrects the earlier: cf. Apoc. xxi. 25, 
XXxli. 5 WE ove Cora err. Cf. Andreas: 
TO yap jyuepas Kat vixras évravOa dndot 
TO dkatamavoror. 

kat 6 kaOnpevos em tov Opdvov oKn- 
vdcet €r avrovs}| Perpetual service 
will find its stimulus and its reward 
in the perpetual vision of Him Who 
is served. Sxnvoty represents J2Y in 
the Lxx. (Jud. v. 17, viii. 11 (B), 3 Regn. 
viii. 14(A)); in theN.T. its use is limited 
to the Johannine writings (Jo. i. 14, 
Apoe. vii. 15, xii, 12, xiii, 6, xxi. 3). 
The reference both here and in xxi: 3 
is to the O.T. promise that God would 
‘walk’ or ‘dwell’ in Israel (Lev. xxvi. 
22 évrepimatnow év vpiv, Zech. ii. 10 
KatacKnvecw €v péo@ cov, 2b, Vii. 3, 8, 
Ezek. xxxvii. 27 ora 7 xarackivecis 
pov ev avrois). The assonance of 
oxnvoir, j2¥, 13”, has probably 
suggested the use of oxnvovy both in 
Jo. 1. (6 Aéyos...€oxjvacev ev ryiv) 
and in Apoe. vii, xxi. Sknvdoe. er 
avrovs (here only: cf. xxi. 3 oxnveces 
per’ adrov) brings in the further idea of 
God’s Presence as a protection from all 
fear of evil, with reference perhaps to 
Isa. iv. 5 f, where the Pillar of the 
Exodus suggests the overshadowing of 
Israel by the Shekinah. An allusion 
to the oxnvai of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles is also possible; see v. 9, note. 

The Apocalyptist now passes from 
the present tense to the future (cxy- 
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voce, cf. v. 16 f.); the vision becomes 
a prediction. 

16. o¥ mewacovow er xrrd.] An- 
dreas: cixorws tov yap Gdprov tay 
ovpavav kat To vdep THs Cons eEover 
This verse, with part of the next, is 
borrowed from Isa. xlix. 10 where of 
Israel returning from exile we read: 
ov mewacovow ovd€ Supnoovow, ovdé 
maraket avTovs Kavcwy ovde Oo TALOS, 
GAN 6 €Xeay adtovs mapakadécet, Kal 
Ova mydv vdarov d&er avrovs. The 
changes which the Apocalyptist makes 
are interesting: kxavcwr (the sirocco, 
cf. Mt. xx. 12, Le. xii. 55, Jac. i. 11) is 
changed into ay xadpa (Latt. aestus, 
scorching heat of any kind), mapa- 
kadéoer (DAN3)) Kal der into ropavet 
kal odnynoet, While 6 éAedy adrovs 
becomes ro dpviov. 

For the interpretation of od mewa- 
covow here see Jo. vi. 35, and for ov 
Supynoovow, Jo. iv. 14, Vi. 35, Vil. 37. 
With ovdé way xavpa contrast xvi. 9. 
Talon ér for réon én’ is an attractive 
conjecture; it agrees with mardéy 
(Isa. J. c.), and for the itacism cf. the 
apparatus here and at ix. 5. 

17. 8re TO apviov xrh.] To dpviov 
TO ava pécov Tov Opdvov looks back to 
c. VY. 6 év péow tr. Op. dpviov. "Ava 
pécoy (used here only in Apoc.) is 
usually ‘between,’ ‘amongst’ (cf. Mt. 
xiii. 25, Me. vii. 31, 1 Cor. vi. 5), but 
it sometimes stands for év péoq (e.g. 
Jos. xix. 1, Sir. xxvii. 2, Mt. xili. 25), 
and this must be its meaning here. 
Td dpviov...rowpavet is a bold mixture 
of two metaphors. Toipaivew has 
been used of Christ in ii. 27, where 
and in xii. 5, xix. 15, there is a 
reference to Ps. ii. 9; here the con- 
text guides us to Isa. xl 11 os 


TONY TOyLavEL TO TroluyLoy avToU, OY to 
Ezek. xxxiv. 23, but especially to Ps. 
xxii. (xxiii.) 1 ff Kupios rrowaiver pe... 
odnyncer pe, 1x xix. (Ixxx.) I 6 rotpalvor 
Tov “Iopand...6 odnyar ooet mpoBara. 
In Christ the Shepherd has taken the 
nature of the sheep; the womny 6 
xados is Himself of the fold (ro dpvior). 
On srowpaiverv see ii. 27, note. “Odnyeiv 
nolessthan zrorpaivewhas an interesting 
history in Biblical Greek. It is used 
of the Divine guidance of Israel (Exod. 
xv. 13, Deut. i. 33), of the guidance of 
individual lives (Ps. yv. 9, Ixxxv. 
(Ixxxvi.) 11, Sap. ix. 11); of the work 
of the Spirit of Christ (Jo. xvi. 13); 
and lastly, in this place, of the work of 
Christ Himself in the future order. 
The Divine shepherding and guidance 
of men belongs to the future as well 
as to the present life, and in the future 
only meets with a full response (cf. Jo. 
x. 4, Apoc. xiv. 4). 

ém Cofs myyas vdarov] The order 
emphasizes ¢wjs—‘to Life’s water- 
springs,’ Vg. ad vitae fontes aquarum ; 
Alford well compares 1 Pet. iii, 21 
gapkos amdbeots pirov. Isa. L. ¢. by 
DD YIDID supplies emi m. vd.; CwAs is 
perhaps from Jer. ii. 13 [6 Aads pov] éue 
eveatéumov, mnynyv vdaros Cans (pp 
pn DMD), The change of order gives 
prominence to the mention of life. It 
is to God as the Fountain of life (Ps. 
XXXV. (xxxvi.) Io mapa cou mnyn Caf) 
that the Lamb leads His sheep: cf. 
xxi. 6, xxii. 1,17. The interpretation 
is again supplied by the Johannine 
Gospel; see Jo. iv. 12, 143 Vii. 38 f. 
The plurals myyas vdarwv are perhaps 
not to be pressed, being merely echoes 
of the Hebrew (cf. viii. 10, xiv. 7, xvi. 
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4); if they have any significance here, 
they point to the secondary sources 
which are replenished by the Fountain 
itself, or to the manifold energies 
of the one Christ-life (1 Cor. xii. 
4 ff.), as the mvevpara of i. 4 ete. re- 
present the dvaipécers yapuoparoy of 
the One Spirit. 

kal e€areier 6 Oeds wav Sakpvoy 
xrA.] Yet another reference to the 
O.T.; cf. Isa. xxv. 8 where the Lxx. 
have adeidev Kipios 6 beds wav Saxpvov 
dro Tavros Tpogwrov, but Symmachus, 
influenced perhaps by his recollections 
of this passage, renders M134 by kal 
eEadeiWer. The sentence occurs again 
with verbal changes in ¢. xxi. 4; 
indeed, the whole of the episode 
c. vii. 9—17 finds echoes in the last 
two chapters of the book, where the 
climax here anticipated is fully de- 
scribed. On the main thought see 
Tertullian de res. carn. 58 “delebit 
deus omnem lacrimam ab oculis 
eorum, utique ex iisdem oculis qui 
retro fleyerant, quique adhuc flere 
potuissent, si non omnem lacrimae 
imbrem indulgentia divina siccaret... 
dolor et maeror et gemitus...quomodo 
auferentur, nisi cessaverint causae ?... 
ubi casus adversi apud Deum, aut ubi 
incursus infesti apud Christum ?... 
quae infirmitas post virtutem? quae 
imbecillitas post salutem ?” 

Beati—so Bede sums up in the 
words of the second Beatitude—qui 
lugent, quoniam ipsi consolabuntur. 

VII i—13. THe Oprnine or 
THE SEVENTH SEAL; THE HALF- 
HOUR'S SILENCE: THE FIRST FOUR 
TRUMPET-BLASTS. 
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I. kal drav nvoeev thy oppayida 
thy €Bddunv] The sequence broken 
by the two visions of ¢. vii. is resumed. 
The Lamb opens the last of the seals 
(cf. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7, 9, 12), and the book 
can now be unrolled and read. We 
expect the catastrophe, which had 
been foreboded by the signs and by the 
panic that followed the penultimate 
opening, at length to supervene. But 
all is still; there is neither sight nor 
sound to indicate the approach of the 
end. 

"Oray is substituted for ére, which 
is used on previous occurrences of 
the formula, perhaps with the view 
of emphasizing the uncertainty of the 
time of the end; cf. Me. xi. 19, Apoc. 
iv..9, where it implies the indefinite 
repetition of an act. The construc- 
tion halts between drav dvoién and dre 
qvogev. Blass (Gr. p. 218) prefers to 
regard it as due to linguistic de- 
terioration, urging that in late Greek 
érav and ére are indistinguishable. 
"Hyovéev, SC. TO dpvioy, as in Vi. I. 

eyéveto ory) ev TH ovpavd xrAr.| 
Heaven, hitherto resonant with voices, 
now holds its peace: neither Elder nor 
Angel offers a word of explanation 
(v. 5, Vii. 13); there is neither chorus 
of praise nor cry of adoration (iv. 8, 
Ty Yao, 12 £) vib10,"%2) ne (Gov 
calls "Epxov (vi. 3 etc.); no thunders 
issue from the Throne (iv. 5). This 
silence does not spell a cessation of 
the Divine workings (Ign. Eph. 19 év 
novxia Oeot éempaybn, Magn. 8 Abyos 
amd ovyhs mpoehdav), but a temporary 
suspension of revelation; cf. Renan, 
?Antechrist, p. 391 “le premier acte 
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du mystére est terminé.” There is a 
partial parallel in Apoc. x. 4 c@payioov 
@ €\adnoay ai émrd Bpovrai, kai ph 
avra ypavns, but there the Seer hears 
though he may not impart; here the 
Seer himself is kept in ignorance. 

The remark of Victorinus, “signi- 
ficatur initium quietis aeternae,’ is 
attractive, but exegetically irrelevant; 
ovyy is not characteristic of the 
heavenly rest. Nor is it more to the 
point to refer to such passages as 
Hab. ii. 20, Zeph. i. 7, Zech. ii. 13; 
the Apocalyptic silence is in heaven 
and not on earth. 

@s Tpiwpoy, sc. xpovoy (Prim. fere 
semihora, Vg. quasi media hora), 
ace. of duration. The adjective is az. 
Aey-, jproprov being the usual form. 
For dpa, as the twelfth part of the 
natural day, see Jo. i. 40, iy. 6, xix. 14, 
Acts v. 7, X. 3. 

Half-an-hour, though a relatively 
short time, is a long interval in a 
drama, and makes an impressive 
break between the Seals and the 
Trumpets. 

2. kal eidov rods émra adyyédous 
xrd.| Seven Angels are required by 
the situation, and the number finds a 
parallel in the ‘seven Spirits of God’ 
and other hebdomads in this book. 
The article seems to point to the 
well-known group of Angels first 
mentioned, as it seems, in Tobit xii. 
15 ‘Papanar eis ex Trav émrd dyydhor ot 
...elomopevovrat every Ths Sd&ns Tod 
‘Ayiov. In Enoch xx. 7 (Gr.) they are 
styled ‘archangels,’and their names are 
given as Uriel (4 Esdr. iv. 1), Raphael 
(Tob. Z.c¢.), Raguel, Michael (Dan. x. 
13, 21, xii. 1, Jude 9, Apoc. xii. 7), 
Sariel (Eth. Saraqdél), Gabriel (Le. i. 


19, 26), Remiel (Hieremihel; 4 Esdr. 
We) 30) cls 20s Ixkxt bo xe. ote 
‘Angels of the Presence’ are men- 
tioned repeatedly in the Book of 
Jubilees (i. 27, 29; ii. 1f., 18, xv. 27, 
Xxxi. 14, where see Charles’s note) ; 
the title comes from Isa. Ixiii. 9 
bP |2) N21, and the idea from the 
practice of Oriental courts (cf. Gen. 
xly. 1, 2 Hsdr. vii. 24, Esth. i. 14, 
viii. 4, Job i. 6, Zech. iv. 14, vi. 5, 
Dan. vii. 10, 4 Mace. xvii. 18, Le. 
i. 19). On the possible connexion 
of the later Jewish angelology with 
Parsism or Zoroastrianism, see Hast- 
ings, D. B. i. 96, iv. 991; Driver, 
Daniel, p. xevi., J. T.S. iii., p. 514 ff. ; 
the evidence, so far as it has been 
produced, is interesting but scarcely 
conclusive. Of évdzmuov xrd.; cf. Le. 
1. 19 eyo eips TaBpujA o mapectynKos 
éverioy Tov Oeod. 

kat €d00ncav avrois érta oddreyyes } 
Trumpets are assigned to Angels in 
Mt. xxiv. 31, 1 Cor. xv. 52, 1 Thess. 
iy. 16, Apoc. iv. 1, 4 Esdr. vi. 23, 
Apoc. Mos. 22 ; the conception rests 
ultimately on the scene of the Law- 
giving (Exod. xix. 16ff.), which Jewish 
thought connected with the ministry 
of Angels (Acts vii. 38, Gal. iii. 19). 
The Trumpets of the Seven are pre- 
sently to break the silence which 
followed the opening of the last seal 
with fresh revelations of the Divine 
purpose. There is possibly an allusion 
to Jos. vi. 13 of émra fepets of pépovres 
ras oaAmvyyas tas érra kth.; cf. also 
Joel ii. I cadrioare cadtuyyt ev Sevov 
...dLoTt mapeatw nu€pa Kupiou, dre eyyus. 

3. Kat Gros ayyehos AArOev xrr.] 
Another Angel, not one of the Seven 
(ef. vii. 2, X. I, xiv. 6 ff, xviii. 1), came 
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forward and took his place (éord6n, 
ef, Le. xviii. 11, 40, Acts v. 20, xvii. 22) 
over, i.e. before, the Altar, as in Amos ix. 
I e(Sov Tov Kipov epeotara em (oP) TOU 
Ovovacrnpiov, where the prep. denotes 
the position of one who stands (B.D.B., 
p. 756) “by (prop. leaning over) an 
altar or sacrifice.” The celestial mes- 
senger takes the place of the priest, 
and offers the incense; contrast the 
position of Gabriel in Le i. 11 
(ards ex deEiav row Ovovacrnpiov 
Tov Oupiduatos). The altar is not as 
in vi. 9 the Altar of Burnt offering, 
but the Altar of Incense; rd 6. 7d 
Xpvaory 76 evedrriov rod Opdvov points to 
Exod. xl. 5 Once 75 Ovovacrnpioy 5 
Xpvoody...evavriov ris KiBwrod, cf. Ley. 
iv. 7 évavriov Kupiov; it is the Ovorac- 
Tnptov Tod Ovpidparos of Ley. iv. 7, 18 
—the Ovparnpiov of Heb. ix. AsmOk 
Jren. iv. 18. 6 “est ergo altare in 
caelis, illuc enim preces nostrae et 
oblationes nostrae diriguntur.” 


éxov hiBavwriv xpucodv KTA.] Ace 
Baveros is elsewhere ‘frankincense’ ; 
the commentators quote the scholiast 
on Ar. nub. XiBavos...adTd rd d€vdpor, 
AiBavwrds S€ 6 Kapmds Tod dévdpov, and 
Ammonius: AiBavos yap kowds rd 
dévdpov kal rd Ovpidpevor, ABavords 
d€ pdvoy Ovyidpevos. The latter is 
evidently the meaning of XBavords 
in 1 Chron. ix. 29, 3 Mace. v. 2, as of 
AiBavos in Ley. ii. 1, Apoe. xviii, 1 3 
but here and in % 5 ypucodv shews 
that a censer is intended; for ‘censer’ 
(FAN, NP) the Lxx. use mupetov 
(Exod. xxvii. 3, xxxviii. 23 (3), Num. 
xvi. 6 ff., Sir. 1. 9), or Bviokn (3 Regn. 
vil. 36 (50)), or Ovpsarrpuoy (2 Chron. 
xxvi. 19, Ezek. viii. 11, 4 Mace. vii, II); 


the later Greek has AiBaveris or 
ABavwrpis. 

kat €006n...iva Sdoreu kth. ] The Angel 
received the incense for a particular 
purpose. *Ed06n, as €dd6ncay in v. 2 
(cf. vi. 2, 4, 8, 11, vii. 2, et passim), 
does not describe an act which forms 
part of the vision, but is simply a 
recognition of the Divine ordering of 
all life ; cf. 1 Cor. iv. 7 ri d¢ Zyets 3 ove 
éAaBes; On the future ddéce (SAC) 
see iii. 9, note ; décy, 64, are probably 
corrections of the less usual form. 
Ovpiduara, as in y. 8, where see note; 
but the metaphor is differently hand- 
led here, for while in ¢. y. the prayers 
of the saints are the incense or incense- 
bowls, in this place they are apparently 
the live coals on which the grains of 
incense fall (a doer rais Tpocev- 
xais, Prim. ut daret orationibus, Vg. 
wrongly, ut d. de orationibus); the 
meeting of the incense and the hot 
coals produces the fragrant smoke 
cloud, the symbol of Divine accept- 
ance. This change brings into sight 
the relation of Christ’s sacrifice and 
intercession to the prayers of the 
Church ; cf. Bede ; “Christo Domino 
se hostiam suavitatis offerente com- 
punctio cordis sanctorum acceptabilis 
facta est.” Of. Eph. v. 2 6 Xptoros... 
mapédoxey Eavtov umép buav m™poopopav 
kat Ovoiay rG bed eis dopiy edwdéas: 
the doctrine is substantially that of 
Jo. xiv. 16, xvi 23f, 1 Jo. ii Tek: 
Rom. viii. 34, Heb. xii. 25. Tov dyiov 
mavtwv, not of the martyrs only (vi. 
of.) but of all the faithful; ef. Eph. 
iii, 18. The Angel with the golden 
censer belongs perhaps to the scenery 
of the vision rather than to its teach- 
ing; at the same time it does not 
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seem improbable that the Aecrovpyica 
mvevpata (Heb. i. 14) are concerned 
in some way with the ministry of 
prayer—an idea anticipated in Tob. 
xii. 15 eis Tov émra ayiwv ayyéAwy ot 
mpocavapépovaw tas mpocevyas Tay 
ayioy, and frequent in Enoch (ix. 3, 
xv. 2, xl. 6, xlvii. 2, civ. 1). “Emi ré 
6voracrjpiov, ‘upon the altar (of in- 
cense)’; one sees the whole process 
depicted, the fire kindled on the altar, 
and then taken up into the censer 
where it receives the incense: see 
Ley. x. I \aBovres...€kaoTos TO TupeEtoy 
avrod éméOnkav ém avro mip, kal émé- 
Badov én’ avTo Ovpiapa, XVi 12 Ajprfe- 
rau TO Tupelov mARpes avOpaxwy mupos 
ard tod Ovovactnpiov, Num. xvi. 46 
(xvii. 11) AaBe TO mupetoy Kat emibes 
em auto TUp amo TOU OvovacTnpiov. 
4. kat avéBn 6 kamvos xrr.] Le, 
from the censer in the Angel’s hand ; 
ef. Ezek. viii. 11. €kaoros Oupsarnpioy 
avrov eixev ev TH xeEtpi, Kal 7 arpis Tov 
Gupidparos aveBavev, Tais mpooevyais, 
the dat. commodi, ‘for the benefit of 
the prayers,’ ie. to help them (Blass, 
Gr. p. 111), or perhaps (WM. p. 270) 
the dative of reference; the incense- 
cloud stood in a certain relation to 
the prayers, as their symbol and 
representative; it was ‘given to 
them’ (v. 3). The symbolical meaning 
of the incense offered in the Temple 
was well understood in pre-Christian 
times, cf. Ps. exl. (exli.) 2 carevOuvO7jTw 
1} mpowevyy pov ws Oupiaua évdmidy Gov. 


The words added by C (app. crit.) 
appear to be a gloss from ¢. xi. 3. 

5. Kal eiAndev 6 ayyedos Tov AiBavo- 
tov xth.] The Angel had laid aside 
the censer. But he takes it again 
(on etAngev followed by éyéuicev see 
y. 7f., note) in order to fulfil another 
office; it is to be used now not for 
intercession but for judgement. The 
censer is again filled with fire from 
the altar: cf. Isa. vi. 6 ev rH yeupi 
eiyev dvOpaxa bv TH AaBide ~AaBev ard 
Tov Ovotactnpiov. But now no incense 
is added, and no fragrant cloud goes 
up; the contents of the censer are 
poured upon the earth; the prayers 
of the saints return to the earth in 
wrath: cf. Ezek. x. 2 mdAficov ras 
dpaxas cov dvOpaxwy mupos...kal d.a- 
cKoprices emt tiv moAw. There is 
perhaps an ultimate reference to the 
doom of Sodom (Gen. xix. 24), 

This casting of fire on the earth 
(ef. Le. xii. 49) is immediately followed 
by results (eyévovto Bpovral kai doval 
kal dorpamat kal cevopds) premonitory 
of a great visitation; cf. iv. 5, vi. 12, 
xi. 19, notes, and for cevopds see Ezek. 
lil. 12 qeovea horny ceiopod peyadou 
EvAoynpern 7 dd€a Kupiov ék rod rémov 
avrov. The whole scene in vv. 3—5 
is a prelude to the Seven Trumpets, 
which now begin to sound. 

6. Kat of émra ayyedou of exovres 
xtv.] The Angels of the Presence 
who are charged with the Seven 
Trumpets know the signal, and make 
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ready. They are seen to take their 
stand and to raise the trumpets to 
their mouths. Sadricwow: cadrico 
(cadmio, Num. x. 5 ff.), éoadmioa, in 
Biblical Greek take the place of cad- 
miyé, eoadmyEa (W. Schm. p. 105); 
cf. cadmiorady, Apoc. xviii. 22. 

The first four Trumpet-blasts, like 
the first four Seal-openings, form a 
closely connected group. They de- 
scribe the coming visitation as _pri- 
marily affecting inanimate Nature; 
although animals and men are involved 
in the destruction which is caused 
(vv. 9, 11), direct judgements upon 
mankind are reserved for the last 
three. The imagery was perhaps in 
part suggested by the storms, earth- 
quakes, and eclipses of the first 
century. 

7. Kal 6 mp@ros exaAmucey Kal eyévero 
xaAala xtd.] The judgements ushered 
in by the first four Trumpets borrow 
many of their features from the Plagues 
of Egypt; cf. Tren. iv. 30. 4: the 
attentive reader “inveniet easdem 
piagas universaliter accipere gentes 
quas tunc particulatim accepit Ae- 
gyptus.” Xadaa kal wip recalls the 
seventh plague ; Exod. ix. 24 jv dé 4 
x“ala cal rd mip doyitoy ev rH 
xarka(n—a description of a semi- 
tropical thunderstorm which is height- 
ened here by pepypéva ev aipars 
Mvyvivat ev aivare ‘to mix with blood,’ 
wef, Ps. cv. (evi.) 35 eulynoay ev (2) Trois 
<Oveow : the usual construction is with 


perd (Mt. xxvii. 34, Le. xiii. 1), or the 
simple dative (Apoc. xv. 2 6a\accay 
darlwnv peputyperny mupi). A rain of 
mingled fire and blood is mentioned 
also in the Sibyllines, v. 377 wip yap 
dm ovpaviov Bpéke...7ip Kal aipa. 
Blood-red rain is not unknown in 
nature; in the spring of 1901 the 
daily journals contained accounts of 
this phenomenon, which was then being 
witnessed in Italy and the South of 
Europe, the result, it was said, of 
the air being full of particles of fine 
red sand from the Sahara. The 
interpretation suggested to Andreas 
by passing events is interesting as a 
specimen of its kind: 1é dé mip ov 
T@ aipare [eudaiver] ras ex BapBapiay 
xXelpav yevouevas mupmoAnoets TE Kal 
avdpoxtagias oonpepat. 

The storm flung itself (e€8r76n, ef. 
vv. 5, 8, xii. gf, xx. 14 f.) on the earth, 
with the result that a third part of 
its surface and the whole of the 
verdure were devoured by the fire 
(katekdn = katexavOn, ef. 1 Cor, iii. 15, 
2 Pet. iii. 10(A) karaxajoerac—an early 
form which survives in late Gk, ef. 
W. Schm. p. 108). T6 rpiroy (sc. pos, 
cf. Num. xxviii, 14) appears again 
OO) OL Ital UU Sul On Slee eee 
Zech. xiii. 7 ff. ra dv0 pépy adrijs [se. 
Tis ys] eEorcOpevOnoerar kat exreiyer, 
70 O€ rpirov vrorehOnoerat ev adrp, and 
compare the Rabbinical parallel cited 
bySchoettgen: “percussus est mundus, 
tertia nempe pars olearum, tertia pars 
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tritici et tertia hordei.” Tis yis, the 
land (=rijs Enpas) as contrasted with 
the sea (v. 8) and other waters (ve. 
1of.). The fire destroyed the whole 
of the vegetation, which was scorched 
at once (cf. Jac. i. 12), and one-third 
of the trees and other perishable 
things. Two-thirds escaped every- 
where, i.e. the visitation was partial, 
and not final; cf. vi. 8. Tay dévdpov: 
the fruit-trees especially, the olive, 
the fig, and the vine, on which 
the inhabitants of Palestine and 
Asia Minor depended so largely: 
ef. vii. 3 pn aducnonre...ta Sévdpa, 
a prohibition now partly withdrawn. 
For xoptos xAwpos see Me. vi. 39, 
note, and Apoc. ix. 4; cf. vi. 8, 
note. 

8f. Kal 0 dedrepos dyyedos eoddmurer: 
kat ws dpos xrv.] As at the first 
trumpet-blast the fiery hail was flung 
upon the earth, so at the second 
a burning mass falls into the sea. 
With dpos péya mTupt kKatowevoy may 
perhaps be compared Jer. xxviii. (li.) 
25, where Babylon is likened to an 
Bpos éumemuplopevov (TB 1). But 
Babylon is not in view here, and os 
pos kao. may be merely a figure 
of speech for a blazing mass. If a 
yolcano is in the Apocalyptist’s mind, 
the simile may have been suggested 
either by the eruption of Vesuvius 
which desolated the Bay of Naples 
in August, 79, or by some movements 


among the volcanic islands in the 
Aegean, of which Thera (Santorin) 
was the chief (cf. Tozer, Islands of the 
Aegean, p. 94 ff.); Strabo (i. 3. 16) 
reports an eruption in B.c. 196 which 
issued in the formation of a new 
island afterwards known as Palaea 
Kaumene. But voleanoes are not 
flung bodily into the sea, so that such 
phenomena were at most but re- 
motely suggestive of the writer’s bold 
conception. He is possibly indebted 
to Enoch for the figure of the burning 
mountain; see Hn. xviii. 13 iSov émra 
dotépas ws dpn peyada Katopeva, Which 
is curiously close to ws dépos péya rupli 
kaiouevov. The phrase seems to have 
been proverbial; cf. Plaut. mercat. 
ii. 4. 32 “montes tu quidem mali in 
me ardentes iamdudum iacis.” 

kal éyéveto TO Tpirov ths Oaracons 
aiua xtA.] The sea is smitten, like 
the Nile in the first plague (Exod. Vii. 
20 pereBadey may TO VOwp TO ev TO 
motap@ eis aiwa); as the fish in the 
Nile died (2b. 21), so do the animate 
inhabitants of the stricken Aegean. 
With raév xr. rdv €v ry Oadaocn cf. v. 13 
mav kticpa 0...eml THs Oaddaoons, Ps. 
civ. 25; and for ra €yorvra Wuxds, Veg. 
quae habebant animas, ‘animate,’ see 
Gen. i. 20 éEayayérw Ta voata épmera 
woxav (woody (Gen wb), The il- 
lapse of the burning mass had a still 
more serious result; the ships in the 
waters disturbed by its fall were 
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wrecked ; for diapdeipeo Oa of wrecked 
or disabled ships see Herod. i. 166 ai 
pev yap texoepakovrd ogi vies Sief- 
@apnoav. Yet in the case of the sea 
as in that of the dry land, the 
visitation was partial; two-thirds of 
the inhabitants of the sea and the 
ships on its surface were unhurt. 
The plural dvePOdpnoar (se. ra moita, 
understood in 1d rpirov rév mA.) 
attributes a quasi-personal life to the 
ships, in view of their human masters 
and crews. 

10, kalo tpiros dyyedos éoddmucer* 
kal érecev xrtd.] The fresh water 
supply is smitten next. At the third 
trumpet-blast there falls from heaven 
upon a third of the rivers and upon 
the water-springs a great meteor 
(aorijp, cf. Mt. ii. 2), flashing across 
the sky like a blazing torch (Aaumras, 
cf. c. iv. 5); for as A. see v. 8 ds dpos. 
With érecev...dornp cf. Isa. xiv. 12 
eEérevev €k Tov odpavod 6 éwoopos, 
and Me. xiii. 25, note; here the ‘star’ 
is merely a symbol of Divine visitation, 
like the burning mountain in 2. 8. 
Ai myai tov vddrov=DDT WD, a 
common phrase in the uxx. (cf. e.g. 
3 Regn. xviii. 5, Ps. cxiii. (cxiv.) 8, 
Hos. xiii, 15). 

II, kal rd dvopa tod dorépos éyerat 6 
"AY Oo0s]”AwuOos, normally 7 dypubos 


oY 70 ayivOvoy but here assimilated in 
gender to dornp, does not occur else- 
where in the N.T. or the Lxx., though it 
is used by Aquila in Proy. v. 4, Jer. ix. 
I5, xxiii. 15; the Lxx. render ny, : 
wormwood, variously by yoA7, muxpia, 
odvvn, dvaykn. The Heb. word is em- 
ployed in the O.T. as a metaphor for 
(1) the perversion of justice (Amos v. 
7, Vi. 12); (2) the bitter fruits of idolatry 
(Deut. xxix. 17); (3) Divine chastise- 
ments (Jer. ix. 14); see B.D.B. s.v. The 
genus Artemisia, to which wormwood 
(A. absinthiaca) belongs, is represent- 
ed in the flora of Palestine by several 
species; see Tristram, V.H., p. 493; 
Hastings, D. B., iv. p. 941. 

kat eyévero TO rTpitov tay vddarav: 
els GiwvOov xrd.]| The reverse of the 
miracle at Marah (Exod. xv. 23). 
Wormwood water is more than once 
in the Prophets a symbol of suffering, 
e.g. Jer. ix. 15 (14) morid adrods bop 
xoAqs, xxill. 15; cf. 4 Esdr. v. 9 “in 
dulcibus aquis salsae invenientur.” 
Wormwood mixed with water does not 
kill, but in the Apocalyptic vision the 
waters are not mixed with wormwood 
but changed intoit(éyévero es dywOov). 
As the creatures in the sea perished 
when it was smitten by the burning 
mass (v. 9), so the rivers and fountains 
converted into wormwood are de- 
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Skat eloov, Kal iKovoa €vos 


é] fod / 
QETOU TETOMEVOU 13 


12 Tptrov 1°] Teraprov 130 | wa oKoTicAn] Kat eckoricOn 35 87 syrs” arm aeth | kas 
n nKEpA wn payyn To TaTov (reraprov A) aurns] Kat TO TpLTOv avs (s. avrov) un pavy (7) 
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13 unus ut aquilam Prim | rerwuevov Q 1 6* 7* 32 130 alnomn 


structive of human life. For dro@aveiy 
ex, ‘to die of,’ see WM. p. 460. 

12. kal 6 rérapros ayyedos éodAmier 
kat énAnyn xtd.] Visitations on land 
and water are followed by a visitation 
on the heavenly bodies, having for its 
object the further punishment of 
mankind. The conception is borrowed 
from the ninth of the Egyptian plagues 
(Exod. x. 21 yevnOyro...ynrapyrov ox6- 
TOS...eyevero oKOTOS, yvopos, AvedXa, ert 
macay yjv Alyimrou tpeis npyépas, cf. 
Am. vili. 9, Joel iii. (iv.) 15). To the 
Apocalyptic plague no time limit is 
fixed, but it is limited in its extent; 
only a third of the sun’s and moon’s 
disk is obscured, and a third of the 
stars suffer occultation. By this 
partial eclipse of the lights of heaven 
a partial darkness would obviously be 
produced, but not a shortening of the 
duration of daylight and moonlight 
and starlight such as the following 
words (iva 7 jpépa py pavyn To Tpirov 
avrjs) seem to suggest. There is an 
inconsistency here which shews the 
writer’s independence of the ordinary 
laws of thought; he is content to 
produce a desired effect by heaping 
up symbolism without regard to the 
consistency of the details. Here his 
purpose is chiefly to emphasize the 
partial character of the visitation. 
Its purpose is the reformation and 
not the destruction of mankind; it is 


SR? 


charged with serious warning, but not 
with final doom. Contrast Isa. xxx. 
26 ro pas Tov nAlov ora ExramAadcuor, 
év TH Nuépa Grav idonrat Kupios TO 
ovvrpipa Tov Aaov avrov. For émAnyy 
see Isa. ix. 13, and for davy (not 
gary) c. xviii. 23. 

The first series of Trumpet-blasts 
is now complete. It has set loose 
the elemental forces of Nature and 
wrought havoc on a large scale. But 
the next verse warns the reader that 
worse things are to follow. 

13. kal eidov, kal Kova évos derovd 
ktA.] For ¢idov kat jxovea, cf. y. 11, 
vi. 1; the scene which follows is one 
which arrests both eye and ear. ’Ayyé- 
Aov may be a correction for the harder 
derov, suggested by xiv. 6; or possibly 
it is due to the error of a scribe who 
read aeToYy as arreAoy; for deros 
meropevos, See iv. 7, Job ix. 26, Prov. 
xxiv. 54 (xxx. 19). Had the Apoca- 
lyptist written dyyéAov, d\dov would 
probably have taken the place of €évés; 
cf. vii. 2, viii. 3. The eagle is chosen 
not only for his strength of wing (xii. 
14), but as the emblem of coming 
judgement (Mt. xxiv. 28, Apoc. Bar. 
Ixxvii. 19 ff.); évos points perhaps to 
the solitary figure projected against 
the sky (cf. Mt. xxi. 19), but efs in 
such instances approaches in meaning 
to ris or the indefinite article, cf. ix. 13, 
xviii. 21, and see Blass, Gv. p. 144. "Ev 
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2 / / > / aan Ce ot) 
€v pecouvpavnuatt AEeyovTos Gwyn peyady Oval ovat 


4 \ a“ an > lod ~ 
oval Tous KaTotkouvTas éml THs yns €k TwY olTTwV 


lal ~ ~ a fA > 
Q~wvwv THs oaAdmiyyos TwY Tplwy ayyéedwy TeV 


peANCVTWY carrier. 


/ i \ 5 
I "Kal 6 méumtos ayyedos éoadmicev* Kal Eldov 


5 a if > \ kas 
dorépa €k Tov ovpavol memTwKoTa Eis THY YY, 


na na r Col 7 
Kal €d00n avT@ n Kes TOU péatos THs aBvaocou. 


13 om ev & | ev pecovpavnuart] ev peow ovpay auare exovros syr (et similiter — 
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pecovpaynuart, “in the meridian” or 
“the zenith”; that part of the sky 
where the sun is at noon-day; cf. xiv. 
6, xix. 17. The eagle pecoupavei, i.e. 
he flies not near the horizon, where he 
might pass unobserved, but overhead, 
where his course can be seen by 
all. The word is said to belong to 
Alexandrian Greek: Pollux iv. 157 
peonuBpiaceww, rep Kehadfs éoravat Td 
yap pecoupaveiy Aiyurtiov. Syr.s™ for 
Heoovparjpare has simply : 

héyovros avn peyddn Oval ovat 
ovai xtd.] The eagle is not only seen 
but heard. In Ezek. xvi. 23 (A), 
Apoe. xviii. 10, 16, 19, the double ovai 
is merely for emphasis; the triple 
ovai here has reference to the three 
remaining trumpet-blasts or rather 
the visitations that will follow them; 
see 1x. 12 oval 1} pia amfAdev- ior 
épxerat ert Svo oval. Tods karotxovrras: 
-the acc. after ovai is unusual, the 
dativus incommodi might rather have 
been expected, as in Le. vi. 24 ff; 
but cf. xii. 12 oval ryv yhy Kal riv 
Gadaccay, and see Blass (Gr. p. 112), 
who compares vae me=vae mihi. 
The earth has suffered already from 
the first four Trumpets; the time has 
now come for her inhabitants to suffer 
yet more severely. Of karocxodvres emt 
THs yhs, the pagan or non-Christian 


population of the Empire, as in iii. 10, 
vi. 10, xi. 10, xiii. 8 ff., xvii. 2 ff. 

€k Tv Aormay Haver Tis cdATLyyos, 
“by reason of the remaining trumpet- 
blasts.” Tis oddmvyyos modifies povay 
—the sound is that of the trumpet; rév 
gadriyyov is unnecessary, since the 
reader’s attention is not called to the 
plurality of the trumpets but to the 
trumpet-like utterance which proceeds 
from each of the angels. On éx in 
this sense see WM. p. 461. 

IX. 1—12, Tux Fiera Trumpet, 
OR THE First Wor. 

I. 6 méymros ayyedos eo dAmucer, Kal 
eiSov dorépa xrd.| In viii. 8, 10 the 
Seer witnesses the fall of a star; now 
he sees only a star lying where it 
fell (wemrwxdra), Cf. Isa, xiv. 12 més 
e€émecey €k Tov ovpavod 6 Ewapdpos; Le. 
X. 18 €Oedpouv Tov caravay ws dotpamhy 
€k Tov ovpavod meadrra, As the sequel 
shews, this fallen Star represents a 
person, possibly Satan, as a comparison 
of Le. 2. ¢ with Apoc. xii. 9 may 
suggest. For a personification of the 
stars comp. Jud. v. 20 €& ovpavod mape- 
tagavro oi dorépes; for the image of 
the fallen star see Enoch Ixxxviii, 1. 

€566n ard 7 Krels Tod hpéatos ris 
aBvccov] *ABvacos is the usual equi- 
valent in the uxx. of DIN, whether in 


the sense of ‘deep waters’ (Gen. i. ap 
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A a \ / od / / \ 
*kal 1voieev TO Ppeap THs a4BVTGoV’ Kal dvéBn Karvos 2 
a / \ / 
€k TOU PpeaTos ws KaTvos Kapivou meyadns, Kal éoKo- 


/ ew el oa > fo io ~ / 
TwOn 0 HALOS Kal O anp ek TOU Kamvov TOU ppeatos. 


3kat €k TOU KaTrVvOU egidBov axpides els THY viv; Kal 3 


— €866y auTais éFovcla WS Exoucty éEovclay ol okKOp- 


2 om Ka qvotev To dpeap rns aBvecov NQ minP!430 ygamhari*tol* me gyrs” arm 
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Andr Ar] avros 8Q 7 


vil. 11, Ps. cy. (evi.) 9, evi. (cvii.) 26), 
or in reference to the depths of the 
earth (Ps. Ixx, (Ixxi.) 21 €k Tay aBio- 
cov Tihs vis mahw arnyayés pe; cf. 
Deut. viii. 7). By an easy process of 
thought, it is applied to Sheol: Job 
xli. 22 f. dvaCei tiv aBvocoy donep 
XaAkeiov...rov dé raprapoyv ris aBvacov 
domep aixuadwrov, Rom. x. 7 ris xara- 
Bnoera eis thy GBvocov; rovr’ éorw 
Xpuoréy ék vexpav dvayayeiv. In Le. 
Vill. 31 (wapexddovr avrov iva py enurakén 
avrois eis THY GBvocov amedbetv) a lower 
depth is sounded, and it is this which 
is in view when aBuacos is used in the 
Pamoc. (iX..1, 92) 11; xvil 8, xx. 1, 3); 
The Enochic literature has much to 
say of this ‘abyss’ (Enoch xviii. f, 
xxi., xc.; Slavonic Enoch, xxviii. 3; 
cf. Charles, Eschatology, p. 198). The 
Apocalyptist represents it as entered 
by a shaft or well (ppéap, cf. Jo. iv. 11), 
the mouth of which is kept under 
lock and key; the key is in the custody 
of an angel (xx. 1) or, as here ap- 
parently, of Satan, ie. he is authorised 
to open and shut the mouth of the 
abyss at his pleasure (for xdels see 
Mt. xvi. 19, Apoc. i. 18, iii. 7; and 
* on the idea, Slavonic Enoch, xlii. 1). 
| This power however is exercised only 
by Divine permission (€666n avr), and 
behind it is the omnipotent Hand 
“which controls both the visible and 
the invisible order; cf. Prayer of 
» Manasses 3 6 kdeioas THY &Buo cov kal 
oppayiedpevos T@ PoBep@ kat evddE@ 
vopartt Gov, 


3 avrats AP min?! 


2. Kal qvoikev ro ppéap KrA.] The 
Fallen Star-spirit unlocks the mouth 
of the Abyss, and at once the sky is 
darkened by a volume of smoke which 
rises from it; cf. Gen. xix. 28 avéBawev 
PAE ths ys Ooet arts kapivov, Exod. 
xix. 18 dvéBawev 6 Kamvos ws Kamvos 
kapuivov, The sun’s face is hidden (Joel 
ii. 20), and the atmosphere (6 dnp), the 
region of the clouds (2 Regn. xxii. 12, 
Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 12, 1 Thess. iv. 17 f.), 
the air through which the birds fly 
(Sap. v. 11), and which men breathe 
(Sap. xv. 15), and in which evil spirits 
were thought to exercise a limited _ 
authority (Eph. ii. 2 tov apyovra tis 
e£ovoias tot dépos), is darkened by 
reason of (éx, cf. Vili, 11, 13) the 
smoke cloud emitted from the well 
as from the chimney of a furnace. 
On cxorotaba see WH.?, Notes, p.178: 
the verb is used of an occultation of 
heavenly bodies in Job iii. 9 cxorwOein 
Ta doTpa TNS vuKTos ekelyns. 

kal €k Tov Kamvov €EndOov axpides 
xth.] The smoke wrought worse evil 
than the darkening of the air; out of 
it came a swarm of hellish locusts; 
for daxpides see Me. i. 6, note. There 
may be a reference both to Exod. x. 
13ff. and to Joel i. 4ff. But these a- 
kpides Tis aBvocou were entrusted with 
a power (€06n avdrais efovcia) wholly 
unlike that of the locust tribe, and 
akin to that of the common scorpion 
(of ckopmios THs ys, in contrast with ai 
axpides tijs aBvocov). The venomous 
stab of the scorpion is proverbial in 
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both O. and N.T.; see e.g. 3 Regn. xii. 
II mawWevow vas ev oKxopmiow, Hzek. 
li, 6 €y péow oxoprioy od xarotkeis, 
Le. xi. 12 émiddcet av’té cKopriov; 
The scorpion takes its place with 
the snake and other creatures hostile 
to man, and with them symbolizes the 
forces of spiritual evil which are active 
in the world: cf. Sir. xxxix. 29 f. rdvra 
tadra eis ékdiknow ekrictac: Onpiov 
ddovres Kal oxoprriot kai éyers, Le. x. 19 
ded@xa vpiv thy eEovciay rov mareiv 
erava ddeov Kal oKopriov, Kal emt 
macav thy Svvauiv tov €xOpov. 

4. Kal éppéOn avrais iva py ddcxr- 
govow xrd.] Their mission, moreover, 
is not that of the locust tribe; they 
are, in fact, prohibited from devouring 
herbage and stripping trees (Exod. 
X. 15 karépayey [7 dxpis] macayv Bo- 
Tayny Ths ys Kal mavra TOY KapmoY TOY 
évdar, cf. Joel ii. 3 ra OmicGev avrod 
mediov apavicpod); this had been done 
sufficiently by the hail which followed 
the first Trumpet (viii. 7). The pro- 
duce left by the hail in Egypt was 
devoured by the locusts (Exod. J. c.), 
but the Apocalyptic locusts are bent 
on another errand ; men and not mere 
food stuffs are their goal. For éppé6y 
see vi. 11, note; on the future after iva, 
lil. 9, note; and on dd:ceiv = Barrer, 
ii. 11, note. Ovd€ rav=‘nor any’; cf. 
Le. i. 37 ove dduvatnce...mav pha; 
for ovdé after iva pn, see WM. p. 602, 
note 3. 


et py tovs avOpw@mous xrd.] ‘But 
only the men,’ etc.; for this use of 
ei py cf. WM. p. 789. The power to 
hurt men is to be exerted only upon 
a particular class of men-(rovs avOp. 
otrwves ; on this use of dors see Light- 
foot on Gal. v. 19 and Blass, Gr. p. 173, 
and cf. Apoc. i. 7, ii. 24, xx. 4), VIZ. 
upon those whose foreheads have not 
been marked by the Seal of God (vii. 
3ff.). As Israel in Egypt escaped the 
plagues which punished their neigh- 
bours, so the new Israel is exempted 
from the attack of the locusts of the 
Abyss. 

5. Kat €d66n avrois iva py xrd.] Le. 
the commission which they received 
ran M7 drokreivare avtovs, ad\Aa Baca- 
voOjrwocav. The wound inflicted by 
the scorpion is not usually fatal, but 
it causes exquisite pain; and this is 
the point of resemblance between the 
scorpion and the Apocalyptic locusts ; 
it was no part of their mission to kill, 
but rather to inflict suffering worse 
than death. Bacavifew, ‘to apply the 
touchstone,’ is used, from Thucydides 
downwards, of torture, and this is its 
meaning in the uxx. (1 Regn.!, Sap.4, 
Sir, 2 Macc.’, 4 Mace.™, a significant 
distribution) ; in the N.T. Bacavite, 
Bacavicpos describe acute pain whether 
physical (Mt. viii. 6, Apoe. xii. 2), or 
mental (Mt. viii. 29, 2 Pet. ii. 8), or are 
employed metaphorically (Mt. xiv. 24, 
Mc. vi. 48); in the Apocalypse, written * 
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nuoOnoovra MnVvas TWEVTE* Kal O Bacavic os aUuTwDV 


e \ / 
ws Bacanomos oKopmiou, 


e/ / wv 
oTav maton avOpwrov. 


6 ee) ~ € / > (6 / ce A 
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at a time of imminent persecution, 
the thought of punishment is again 
uppermost (ix. 5, xi. 10, xiv. 1of., 
XViii. 7, 10, 15, Xx. 10; xii 2 is the 
only exception). 

pivas revre] This limit of time has 
been supposed to be a reminiscence 
of the 150 days of the Flood (Gen. 
vii. 24) or to refer to the duration of 
locust life. But the number five is 
frequently used without any apparent 
purpose beyond that of giving defi- 
niteness to a picture, e.g. Mt. xxv. 15 
névte Tadarta, Le. xii. 6 révre orpovdia, 
ab. 52 mévre év Evi oikw, xiv. 19 Cevyn 
Body mévte, Xvi. 28 mévte ddeAqors, 
I Cor. xiv. 19 mévre Aoyous. If a fur- 
ther reason is to be sought for its 
employment here, révre may point to 
the incompleteness of the visitation ; 
it lasted five-twelfths of the year, as 
the plagues of ¢. viii. affected a third 
of nature. There is a progress in the 
visitations, but the end is not yet. 

6rav taion avOpemov: cf. Achill. 
Tat. ii, 7 kai tus pédurra...€marage thy 
xeipa. For matewv=rardocew see Nun. 
xxii, 28, 2 Regn. xiv. 6, Me. xiv. 47 
(comp. with Mt. xxvi. 51). The dctus 
is inflicted by the scorpion-like tails 

ascribed to the locusts in v. 10; cf. 
 Plin. A. 1. ii. 25 “semper cauda in 
ictu est, nulloque momento cessat ne 
quando desit occasioni.” The reading 


of Syr.8 réon ex’ GvOpwrov has doubt- 
less arisen from raion written as réon; 
see app. crit., and cf. note on vii. 16. 
kal ev Tais jépats éxeivars (nt7~ 
govow xtd.| During those terrible 
months of torture men will prefer 
death to the agony of living. Cf. 
Job iii, 21 dpetpovrac rod Oavdrov 
kat ov Tuvyxdvovow xrir., Jer. Vili. 3 
etAovro tov OGavatov 7 thy Cwnv: see 
Apoe. vi. 16, Orac. Sibyll. ii. 307 Kai 
kadécovot Kadov To Oaveiv Kai pevéer’ 
dr’ avrav. The thought was familiar 
to the Greek and Roman poets : Soph. 
Electr. 1007 od yap Oaveiv éyOorov, 
GN’ drav Oaveiv | Xpiitwv tis eira pndé 
tour éyn AaBeiv. Ovid, Fb. 123 “desit 
tibi copia mortis, | optatam fugiat 
vita coacta necem.” Ov py evpicovow 
adrov: such a death as they desire, a 
death which will end their sufferings, 
is impossible; physical death is no 
remedy for the Bacanopoes of an evil 
conscience. With éemi@vujoovow dro- 
Oaveiy Alford aptly contrasts Phil. i. 
23 THY emOvplav exwy eis Tb dvadioa 
kal atv Xpior@ etvac; under such cir- 
cumstances death is a gain, but it is 
not sought, for life also has its com- 
pensations, in duty and in enjoyment, 
Znreiv, émOvpeiv, form a climax. 
7f. kal rd Oporwmpata tov axpidov 
xtd.] Hitherto only the powers of the 
locusts have been in view ; now they 
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Hag pevors Els ma Ne bou, Kal emt Tas KEP ae AUTOV 


Ws orepavor 5 LoLot XpuvTrw, Kal Ta mporwnra avTor 
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TwOY TTEPUywY aiTaV Ws PwYn apyaTwy immwy TOd- 


7 ouoco. xpvew NAP x al vg me syrr arm aeth Andr] xpvco Q minfre Ar 


8 etyav NA] ecxov PQ mine™? vid Andr Ar 
are described. Their shapes (pola, 
a word “midway between poppy and 
oxijpa,” Lightfoot on Phil. ii. 7, cf. 
Ezek. i. 16, x. 21=N524, Rom. i. 23) 
were like horses caparisoned for battle. 
The description is borrowed from 
Joel’s account of a locust swarm (ii. 
4f. ws dpacis immov 7 dpacis avror, 
kat os immeis ovras catadiwEovrat...os 
Aabs raparaccopevos...eis moAEMOY) ; & 
metaphor chosen “partly on account 
of their speed and compact array, but 
chiefly on account of a resemblance 
which has been often observed between 
the head of a locust and the head of 
a horse” (Driver, ad loc.; citing Theo- 
doret: «i yap Tis axpiBas Karidot THY 
Kepady Ths axpidos opodpa TH TOU 
immov éwxviav evpyoes: éote dé ideiy 
kat TMeTOMEVNY avurny kar’ ovdev THS TOU 
immov TaxvTnTos éhaTrrouperny). 

kal emt Tas kehadas avtav ws aré- 
avo: xrA.| So far the picture might 
have been that of an ordinary swarm 
of locusts: the next two features are 
peculiar to the locusts of the Abyss. 
(1) They are crowned like conquerors 
(cf. iv. 4, xiv. 14), as indeed they are 
so long as their power lasts. (2) Their 
faces are strangely human, suggesting 
the intelligence and capacity of man ; 
their long hair resembles that of 
women (I Cor, xi. 15). Perhaps it 
is unnecessary to take avOpwzwv here 
as=avdpor, though some support for 
this view may be found in Esth. iv. 10 
(ras dvOpwros f yun), and 1 Cor. vii. 1 
(kadov dy padre yuvatkos pn dmrec Gat). 
‘Qs rpixas may allude to the long 
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antennae of the locust tribe, or, as 
some suppose, to the long hair worn 
by the Parthians (Suet. Vesp. 20). The 
ancient commentators for the most 
part regard the reference to women 
as symbolizing the abuse of the sexual 
relations ; e.g. Bede, “in capillis mu- 
lierum fluxos et effeminatos mores.” 
But it is safer not to press the details. 
As to the general sense, the locusts 
of the Abyss may represent to us 
memories of the past brought home 
at times of Divine visitation, which 
hurt by recalling forgotten sins; cf. 
1 Kings xvii. 13. Kat of dddvres adror 
td. looks back to Joel i. 6 of dddvTes 
avrov dddvres Aéovros. For efyay see 
WH.?, Notes, p. 172. 

9. kat etyov Odpakas ws 0. cdnpois | 
The scaly backs and flanks of the 
insects resembled coats of mail, whe- 
ther the scale-armour worn by Goliath 
(1 Regn. xvii. 5 Odpaxa advadorov ; 
cf. Driver, ad loc., “like the scales of 
a fish, plates overlapping each other 
and allowing free movement”), or a 
cuirass of “metal plates across the 
chest and long flexible bands of steel 
over the shoulders” (Zinc. Bibl. i. 606, 
and see Dean Robinson’s note on Eph. 
vi. 14). Sidnpovs points to the material 
of which such armour was ordinarily 
made, and at the same time indicates 
the hopelessness of any effort to de- 
stroy assailants who were so protected. 
The next feature is again from Joel (ii. 
5 os Pov appatrav...ds ads modts Kal 
isyupds maparaacdpevos eis moXEpor). 
In the onrush of the locust-swarms 
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the Prophet heard the din of war 
chariots ; the Seer adds trav roar 
tpexovrwy, thinking of “the pransings 
of their strong ones” (Jud. vy. 22) as 
well as of the clatter of the chariots 
and the rumbling of their wheels (Jer. 
xxix.=xlvii. 3); comp. 4 Regn. vii. 6 
Kuptos dkovotny émoincey thy mapep- 
Bodny Supias Povny dpparos kat povnv 
immov, povny Suvdpews peyadns. For 
the yast numbers of the chariots em- 
ployed in ancient warfare cf. 1 Sam. 
Xiili. 5 (30,000), 1 Chron. xix. 7 (32,000); 
for the phrase dpyara imray see 3 Regn. 
xii. 24b joav ait@ appara rpraxdora 
into. 

IO. Kat €yovow ovpas opolas oKop- 
miots ktd.] The body of the locust 
of the Abyss ended in a flexible tail 
(Clem. Al. strom. iii. 18 § 106 ovpais... 
as Képxous "EAXnves kadovow) like the 
tail of the scorpion. ‘Opotas oxoprio:s 
=p. Tais ovpais Tay oKopTiay, as in 
Mt. v. 20 mdciov rév ypayparéory =r). 
tis Sukatoovuns trav yp. (cf. WM. pp. 307, 
377). The tails were armed with 
stings, in which resided the power of 
the locusts to hurt. Kévrpov is properly 
the goad used for oxen (Prov. xxvi. 3, 
Acts xxvi. 14), and in a secondary 
sense the sting of the bee (4 Mace. xiv. 
19 pécooa...cabarep oidnp@ TO Kév- 
Tp mAnooovct) or other insect. ‘With 
the symbolism ef. Hos. xiii. 14 mod ré 


Kevrpov cou, aon; I Cor. xv. 56 rd de 
kévrpov Tov Oavdrov 7 apapria. Tlevre 
Lijvas: see v. 5, note. 

Il. €yovow én’ avrav Bacidéa ktA.| 
In Proy. xxiv. 62 (xxx. 27) we read: | 
aBacireurov éort 1 akpis. If the Apoc- 
alyptist remembered thisstatement, he 
found an exception to it in the locusts 
of the Abyss, which are in other 
respects quite abnormal ; perhaps he 
has been influenced by Amos vii. I 
LXX. (Sov emvyovn axpidey épxopevn éw- 
Aum, kai dod Bpodyos eis Tay (443 SION 
for M.T. 33 TA) 6 Baowers. For 
their king the locusts of the Abyss 
have the Angel who presides over it 
(w 1), i.e. they obey his orders and do 
his work. The Seer knows the name 
of this angel; it is in Hebrew 
(EBpaiori, as in Jo. v. 2, xix. 13, 17, 
20, xx. 16, Apoc. xvi. 16; cf. Intro- 
duction, c. xi.) Abaddon, and in the 
Greek (év rH “EAAnuky, sc. yAdoon 
=EAAnuori; for the latter see Jo. 
xix. 20, Acts xxi. 37) ’AmoA\vo», 
Destroyer; Vg., Eaterminans; the 
rendering in Syr.2” ~ix. rests upon 
the false reading ’AroAvav (app. crit.). 
Abaddon, 172, a word used almost 


i 
exclusively in the Wisdom literature 
(Job xxvi. 6, xxviii, 22, xxxi. 12, Ps. 
Ixxxviii. 11, Proy. xy. 11, xxvii. 20) 
is represented in the Lxx. (exc. Job 
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XXX, 12) by dm#Aeva, meaning either 
destruction generally (Job xxvi. 6, 
Esth. viii. 6) or destruction in Sheol. 
(Emek hammelek, f. 15. 3 “infimus 
gehennae locus est Abaddon, unde 
nemo emergit”). Here Destruction 
in the deeper sense is personified, 
and ’AzoAAvov is therefore preferred 
to dmoédera (cf. 1 Cor. x. 10 Tov ddo- 
Opevrov); the allusion to ’AwédAdo», 
suggested by some commentators, 
seems far-fetched, but in this book it is 
not impossible. The personification 
of Abaddon is known to the Talmud ; 
see Shabb. f. 55 a, where six destroy- 
ing Angels are mentioned, over whom 
preside NY) and fiT3N; 2. f. 89. 1 
TWN Ny} HAIN, It is unnecessary 
to enquire whether by Abaddon, the 
Destroyer, the Seer means Death or 
Satan; perhaps he does not conscious- 
ly identify the personality, which be- 
longs to the scenery of the vision. The 
Apollyon of Pilgrim’s Progress is a 
more fully developed conception, and 
indeed in all but the name it is a crea- 
tion of Bunyan. With the construction 
dvoua €xer “ArroAdvor cf. xix. 16 yeu... 
dvopa yeypaupévoy Baowevs, xrd., and 
see WM. p. 226; on the form dmod- 
Avew see WH.”, Notes, p. 175 f. 

12. 7 oval 7 ia drmrOev rr.] “Woe 
the first is gone past; behold, there 
come yet two Woes after this,” ice., 
the sixth and seventh Trumpets have 
yet to be blown (ef. viii. 13, note). 
‘H ovai, which occurs again in xi. 14 


(9 ovat 4 Sevrépa, 4 ovat 4 rpirn), is 
not easy to explain: Blass (Gr. p. 32) 
seems to attribute the gender to the 
fact that the word ovai is here equi- 
valent to AAs, but it is simpler to 
regard the three Woes in the light 
of female personages, the Erinnues or 
Eumenides of the Apocalypse, repre- 


senting the avenging powers evoked by - 


the last three Trumpets. Mia=mpdrn, 
a Hebraism which the Lxx. takes over 
in Gen. i. 5, 8 nuépa pia: ef. Me. xvi. 
27H ia Tov caBBatowy with ‘Me.’ xvi. 
9 mpe@tn caBBarov, and see notes there. 
In épxerat dv0 ovai the personification 
seems to disappear, for the writer 
treats ovai as a neuter. For ovai as 
a noun see Prov. xxiii. 29, Ezek. vii. 
26, 1 Cor. ix. 16. 

13—21. Tux Sixra TRUMPET, oR 
Seconp Wor. 

13. kal 6 €xtos dyyedos éodAmicer: 
kai xth.] The sixth trumpet-blast is 
followed by a solitary voice (ulay 
gory, cf. viii. 13 évds derov) which 
seems to proceed from (éx) the horns 
of the Golden Altar mentioned in viii. 
3. The voice may be that of the 
Angel who had been seen standing 
over the Altar with a golden censer ; 
or it may represent the prayers of the 
Saints, which now have the effect of 
a command issued to the Angel of the 
sixth Trumpet. The general sense is 
the same in either case; the prayers 
of the Church, which initiated the 
entire serics of visitations connected 
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with the Trumpets, now bring about 
a greater catastrophe than the world 
has yet experienced. Tov xeparwv r. 
Ovo. (Exod. xxvii. 1, 2) may be in- 
tended to point to the four corners of 
the earth (vii. 1) from which prayer 
ascends; the single voice interprets 
the desire of the ‘Holy Church 
throughout all the world.’ 

14. éyorra T@ Ext dyyédo, 6 Exov 
tv o.| Aéyovra personifies the voice, 
as in iv. I; 6 éyav 7. o. must be 
regarded as a parenthesis; the alter- 
native of connecting the words with 
door Krav. (‘thou that hast the trum- 
pet, loose,’ etc.), is less in accordance 
with the manner of the Apocalypse. 
Similar constructions occur in iv. 1, 
Bu. -15- 

hicov trois Téccapas ayyéAous Tous 
dedepévous xtv.] Another quaternion 
(Acts xii. 4) of angels; cf. vii. 1 @dor 
téacapas dyyédovs. Those in ©. vii. 
restrain the winds of heaven; these are 
themselves bound, for they are Angels 
of the Divine wrath which is not to be 
executed before the predestined time; 
cf. Mt. xiii. 41. They are held in 
readiness “at the great river Hu- 
phrates”; a phrase which sends the 
reader back to Gen. xv. 18, where the 
Land of promise is said to extend azo 
Tov morapov Alyvmrov €ws Tov ToTapod 
Tov peyddou Evdpdrov, ef. Exod. xxiii. 
31 (LXx.), Deut. i. 7, xi. 24, Josh. i. 4, 


15 eAvdncar] ehurnOnoay A 


1 Kings iv. 21, Ps. Ixxxii. The Euphra- 
tes was on the East “the ideal limit” 
of the land of Israel-(Driver on Gen. 
l.c.). Beyond it lay the great heathen 
kingdoms of the East, Babylonia on 
the east bank of the river, the Assyrian 
Empire further to the N.E.; an 
invasion of Israel by these nations is 
likened to an overfiow of the Great 
River in Isa. viii. 7 Kvpios dvdyer ed’ 
vas TO Vdwp TOU motanov TO iaxupov 
kat TO mov, Tov Baciéa TaY >Acov- 
piov. Thus the idea presented by 
the angels of vengeance bound on the 
banks of the Euphrates is that the 
day of vengeance was held back only 
till God’s time has come. When at 
length they are loosed, the flood will 
burst its barriers, and ruin will follow. 
The Euphrates is mentioned again in 
connexion with the Sixth Bowl (xvi. 
12, where see note). The ancient Latin 
commentators explained the Euphra- 
tes mystically, e.g. Bede: “Kuphrates 
qui fluvius est Babyloniae mundani 
regni potentiam...indicat.” Andreas 
satisfies himself by saying tows 6é... 
Ondodrat ek TaY pepav exelvav eFévar 
Tov avrixpiorov. It is possible that 
the Apocalyptist had in mind the un- 
known and at the time greatly dreaded 
resources of the Parthian Empire; cf. | 
Mommsen, rom. Gresch. v. 359. 

15. Kat eAvOnoay xrd.] ’EAVOnoay 
is the correlative of ¢déOncay, cf. Mt. 
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xvi. 19, xviii. 18, Me. xi. 4 f,, Le. xiii. 
16, 1 Cor. vii. 27. The ministers of 
vengeance, now set free, at once enter 
on the work for which they had been 
prepared in the Divine foreknowledge. 
Ot nrotpacpévor, “who had been made 
ready”; for this quasi-pluperfect sense 
of the part. see Jo. ii. 9, Acts xviii. 2, 
Gal. ii. 11, Heb. ii. 9, and for érowatew 
of Divine preparation, Mt. xxv. 34, 41, 
Motexae 40; scales met CObsei. 10: 
Apoc. xii. 6, xvi. 12, Els r. opav 
xrA.; the preparation had been made 
with a view to the result being at- 
tained at a definite time ; for this use 
of eis cf. v. 7, and 2 Tim. ii. 20, and for 
a similar use of mpos, Tit. iii. 1, 1 Pet. 
ii. 15, 2 Pet. i. 3. The four notes of 
time are under one article, since the 
occasion is one and the same. The 
ascensive order (#pav...éviavtov) is 
difficult to explain, but it occurs also 
in the O.T. (e.g. Num. i. 1, Zech. i. 7, 
Hagg. i. 15), and probably has in this 
place no special significance; perhaps 
it originated, as Primasius suggests, in 
the thought that “et horis gradatim 
dies et diebus menses et mensibus 
certum est annos impleri.” The ‘hour’ 
and the other ‘times and seasons’ are 
not revealed till they may be gathered 
from the event; cf. Mc. xiii. 32, 
Acts i. 7. 

"Iva amokreivwow 76 Tpirov rav avOpa- 
mov. If the fifth trumpet brought 
torture, the sixth brings death. But 
again the destruction is partial only ; 


two-thirds remain unscathed, as in the 
lesser visitations heralded by the first 
four trumpets (viii. 7 ff.). 

16. kal 6 dptOpos trav orparevparov 
kth.] The work of the destroying 
angels is done by the vast forces under - 
their command. This new feature is 
introduced with strange abruptness, 
as if the Seer in his eagerness to 
describe it had forgotten to prepare 
the reader by some such connecting 
clause as kal diréxreivay adtovs dia Tov 
oTpareupatrey avtoy, or (as in xix. 14) 
kat Ta oTpatevpata avTay nKodovber 
avrois. The hosts (for orparedpara 
see Judith xi. 8, 4 Mace. v. 1, Mt. xxii. 
7, Le. xxiii. 11, Apoc. ix. 16, xix. 14, 
19) consisted of cavalry (cf. Herod. vii. 
87 ’ApaBrou b€...€a-yarou éreraxaro iva 
By poBéorro 76 immxov), and the num- 
ber, which was stated in the Seer’s 
hearing (cf. vii. 4), was dsopupiddes 
puptadwr = 200,000,000. The figures 
rest ultimately on Ps. Ixviii. 18: “the 
chariots of God are }878 pbx DYNDI 
(LXX. pupiomddoroy, xiAvor)”; cf. Deut. 
xxxili. 2, Dan. vii. 10, Apoc. y. 11 note. 
Acopupiades (not dis pupiades), cf. rpic- 
puptot (Esth. i. 7), Seoprvpeoe (2 Mace. v. 
24, Vili. 9), Suo-yiAcoe (Mc. v. 13). These 
vast numbers forbid us to seek a literal 
fulfilment, and the description which 
follows supports this conclusion. On 
dkovety With the acc. see Blass, Gr. 
p- 103. ”“Hkovoa rov dpiOpov avrar: 
cf. c. vii. 4 AK. 7. dpiOuov trav eodpa- 
yiopevov, 
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17. kal obras eidov rods tmmous KTA. | 
A mixed construction which blends x. 
otrws eidov...etyov with x. eidov... 
éxovras. The sentence is further com- 
plicated by the introduction of a 
second object, the riders (rovs xa6y- 
pévous em avtav, cf. vi. 4, xix. II, 
18 ff.); it is not clear whether €xyovras 
refers to tovs immovs, or to rovs xaé., 
or to both. On the whole it is best 
perhaps to limit the participial clause 
to the riders; the horses are de- 
scribed in the sequel. The riders were 
armed in cuirasses whose colour sug- 
gested fire, smoke, and brimstone. 
Ilvpwos is properly ‘of fire, while rup- 
pos (vi. 4, xii. 3) is “flame-coloured’: cf. 
Sir. xlviii. 9 [’HAéas] 6 dvadnudes... 
év Gppart immev mupiver, with 4 Regn. 
ii. 11 280d Gppa updos Kat immos updos. 
The defensive armour of the warriors 
seemed. to consist of fire; cf. Ps. ciii. 
(civ.) 4 6 moidy...rovds Necroupyovs avTod 
mip préyov. “YaxivOwos, of vaxw6os, 
which in Apoc. xxi. 20 is a precious 
stone (cf. Syr.s” wusasin ie. xah- 
xndov), but in the txx. stands for a 
dye (‘blue,’ A.V., R.V.) which is com- 
bined with purple (Exod. xxv. 4, xxvii. 
16), fine linen (Exod. xxvi. 1), and gold 
(Exod. xxviii. 8, Isa. iii. 23)—the 
equivalent of ndon, probably the 
shell-fish helix canthina, which yield- 
ed the famous Tyrian dye. The 
daxivOos of classical Greek was a vege- 
table, perhaps the dark blue-flowering 
iris. Here vakivOiwos is doubtless 
meant to describe the blue smoke of 
a sulphurous flame (cf. infra, rip kat 


karvos kal Oeiov). The Latin version 
used by Primasius strangely rendered 
vax. by spineas, “spineas significans 
vitas,” as Primasius explains; but 
the rendering doubtless originated 
in a confusion between vaxiOivous 
and axay@ivovs. With the colour of 
flame and smoke the cuirasses shewed. 
also the pale yellow of brimstone. 
Geiddns is dm. Ney. in Biblical Greek, 
but not unknown to _ post-classical 
writers. The description as a whole 
recalls the fate of the Cities of the 
Plain; Gen. xix. 24, 28 kat Kupwos 
eBpeEev eis SoSopa kat Topoppa Oeiov 
kal tip...cat (Sov dveBawev Pro€ ris 
yns woe atuls Kapuivov (cf. Jude 7, 
2 Pet. ii. 6). 

kal at kehadal tay immov ws x. edv- 
tov ktr.] Of. v. 8 Kal of dddvres atdrady 
6s Aedvtav joav. The horses in the 
vision seemed to unite the majestic 
mien of the lion with the swiftness of 
their own kind. Like their riders they 
were armed with fire, smoke, and 
brimstone ; but while these formed the 
cuirasses of the horsemen, they pro- 
ceeded from the lion-like jaws of the 
horses, which thus seemed to ‘breathe 
threatening and slaughter’ (Acts ix. 1). 
Cf. Job xli. 10f. &k orodpatos avrod 
exmopevovrat Aapmddes Katopevat... ek 
PuKTHpeV avTov exmopeverat KamTrVds Kapi- 
vov; and see Apoc. xi. 5, and Slavonic 
Enoch i. 5 “fire came forth from their 
lips”; see also the description of the 
Chaldean cavalry in Hab. i. 8 ff. Pos- 
sibly the Parthian cavalry are in the 
mind of the Seer. 
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18. dd téy tpidv TANyaY TovTeY 
amextravOnoay xtd.] IAnyy, which in 
classical Greek scarcely goes beyond 
its etymological meaning, is used in 
the Lxx. for the ‘plagues’ of Egypt 
(Exod. xi. 1 ff, cf. Num. xxv. 8 ff), 
and this sense reappears frequently in 
the Apocalypse (ix. 18, 20, xi. 6, xiii. 3, 
I2, 14, xv. 1, 6, 8, xvi. 9, 21, xviii. 4, 
8, xxi. 9, xxii. 18). The thought of 
the Egyptian plagues has been in the 
mind of the writer for some time, and 
he now uses the familiar Lxx. word. 
The “three plagues” are the fire, 
smoke, and brimstone which proceed 
from the horses ; the repeated article 
(rov...700...rov) indicates that they are 
regarded as distinct agencies. ’Azdé, 
ex, ‘arising from,’ ‘springing out of, 
are here, as often in the N.T., practi- 
cally indistinguishable ; see Blass, Gr. 
p. 124f, For exmopeverOar éx, see 
xxii. 1; on drexrdvOnoay see ii. 13, note. 

19. 1 yap é€ovoia...ev rais ovpais 
airév] Their power (ii. 26, vi. 8) 
resides in mouth and tail (cf. . 10); 
if the one discharges fiery and noisome 
vapours, the other is armed with the 
poison of the snake. With dpoca 


dpeow, cf. v%. 10 gxovow ovpas spoias 
oxopriots (note). As a picture ovpat... 
€xovoat xeadds is intolerable, but it 
serves to enhance the horror of the 
situation ; cf. Introduction, c. xii. 

20. kai vi Aouwoi Tév dvOp@mar Kr] 
The two-thirds who escaped both the 
mouths and the tails of the horses 
might have been expected to take 
warning by the fate of their fellows, 
and to become servants of God and of 
Christ ; but so far from doing this, 
they did not even (ov8é) repent of 
their idolatries. For ovdé, ‘not even,’ 
see Me. vi. 31, 1 Cor. iii. 3, iv. 3 (dAX’ 
ovdé); for peravoeiv ex, Apoe, ii. 21. Tay 
épyov rév xetpav adréy (Prim. wrongly 
Jactorum suorum malorum, Vg. 
de operibus manuum suarum) ‘their 
idols,’ an O.T. phrase=D7"}) YD, ef. 
e.g. Deut. iv. 28 Natpevoere éxet Oeois 
érépots, épyous xeipav dvOpdrrav, Evous 
kai Aidors, Ps. exxxiv. (exxxv.) 15 ra 
cidwda Trav €Ovdv dpyiprov Kai xpucior, 
épya xepav dvOpdmar, Jer. i. 16 2y- 
cay Bevis dddXorpios Kal mpocexivnaav 
Tois €pyos tev yxewpaov avrav. That 
this is the true interpretation of the 
phrase here is clear from what follows, 
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iva py mpooxvyycovow xrr.| Repent- 
ance would have led them to abandon 
theworship of unclean spirits and of the 
idols which represented them. Bothin 
the O. and N.T. the heathen worship 
is regarded as paid to demons: cf. 
Deut. xxxii. 17 (where see Driver’s 
note), Ps. cy. (evi.) 37 Ovaav...dat- 
poviows (Oo), 1 Cor, x. 20 @ Ovov- 
aw [ra vn}, Sapoviors Kai ov Obed 
Oiovaw: od Odo Sé dpas Kowwvods TAY 
Satpovioy yiverba. Cf. Ps. xev. (xcvi.) 
5 mayres oi Ocoi rev ebvdv Sdaypoma 
( DOR). Of the two Hebrew words, 
the latter represents the deities of 
heathendom as non-existent, while the 
former points to the older belief that 
they were demigods, evil genii, or the 
like. In the Gospels the Sayzoma are 
identified with mvevpara daxadapra (cf. 
Mc. v. 2 avOporos év rvevpare dxabapro 
=Mt. viii. 27 800 Sapo Copevor= Le. 
Vili. 29 dynp tis €yov Sapoma), and 
this view was probably in the mind of 
St Paul and the Apocalyptist; it found 
its justification in the impurities as- 
sociated with the Greek legends and 
the, immorality too often promoted by 
the temples and their priesthood. 

kal Ta elOwAa Ta ypvea KTA.] Chris- 
tianity rigorously maintained the old 
Hebrew protest against idol-worship. 


Though “an idol is nothing in the 
world” (1 Cor. viii. 4), has in itself no 
spiritual significance, yet it is a visible 
symbol of revolt from the Living 
God, and the ¢iSaAodarpns is excluded 
from the Divine Kingdom (1 Cor. vi. 
9). The Seer goes to the O.T. for 
words to convey his scorn for this 
debasing worship: cf. Ps. exiii. 12 ff. 
(cxy. 4) Ta etdora trav eOvav apyvdpioy 
kal xpvoiov, epya yeipav avOperor. 
oTopa €xovoty Kat ov adovow, dpOar- 
pods €xovow Kal ovk dwovra: ora 
éxovow kal ovk dxovoorrat,..modas €xov- 
ow kat ov TEepimratnaovew, Dan. v. 2 3 
Th. rovs Oeovs rovs xpuaovs kal apyv- 
povs kat yxadkovs kal oidnpovs kat 
EvAivous Kal ArOivous, of ov SAémovew 
kal ol ovk akovovow kal ov yweckovow,, 
nvecas. The theme is worked out 
usque ad nauseam in the Epistle of 
Jeremiah; see also Enoch xcix. 7, 
Orac. Sibyll. v. 80 ff. 

21. kal ov perevonoay ex Tév Povov 
avroy xtd.] A further indictment as 
against the pagan world, closely con- 
nected with the first. They were no © 
less unwilling to repent of their 
immoralities than of their idolatries. 
Murders, sorceries, fornication, thefts, 
appear in company in not a few lists 
of the vices of the time: cf. Me, vii. 
21 mopvetay, KAorai, Povo. (where see 
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note), Gal. v. 20 mopveia...eiSwAoAarpia, 
appaxia, Apoc. xxi. 8 govedou kal 
mopvots Kal Pappakots kat eiS@AoAaTpats, 
xxii, 15 €&w...0i qappakol kai oi 
mopvot kal of doveis kal of eiS@AoAarpat. 
In three out of these contexts, it 
will be observed, idolatry is placed 
in close connexion with vice and 
crime. On dappaxia see Lightfoot’s 
note on Gal. /c., and cf. Exod. vii. 22, 
vili. 18 (14), 4 Regn. ix. 22, Mal. iii. 5, 
Isa. xlvii. 9, 12, Dan. ii. 2. 

Primitive Christianity was a pro- 
test, not only against polytheism, but 
against the moral condition of the 
pagan world. The Seer voices this 
protest, and enforces it with a terrific 
description of the vengeance which 
threatened the world unless it should 
repent. Cf. Eph. v. 6 d:a raira yap 
epxerar 7 opyn Tov Beod emt Tovs viods 
7hs amecOelas. 

X. 1—11. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SxvenTH TRUMPET-BLAST, (1) VISION 
OF THE sTRONG ANGEL WITH THE 
LITTLE Book. 

1. kal eiSov dddov ayyedov loxupor 
xrd.| As the opening of the Seventh 
Seal was preceded by the double vision 
of c. vii., so the visions of cc. x., xi. are 
preparatory to the blowing of the last 
Trumpet. First the Seer sees an 
angel, not, as Primasius thinks, 
“Dominum Christum descendentem 
de caelo,” but an “angel” in the 
technical sense which is maintained 
throughout the book; “another angel,” 
i.e. not one of the Seven or of the Four 
(cf. vii. 2, xiv. 6, 15 ff.), remarkable for 
his strength (v. 2, xviii. 21) coming 


2 exwv] 


down from heaven (xx. 1), clad in a 
cloud, the vehicle in which heavenly 
beings descend and ascend (Ps. ciii. 
(ciy.) 3, Dan... vii. 13, Acts 4. (ome 
1 Thess. iv. 17, Apoc. i. 7, xi. 12, xiv. 
14 ff.; for the acc. after mepiB_PX. see 
vii. 9, note). Upon his head is the 
rainbow (7 ipes), not the emerald bow 
of c. iv. 3 (Tert. coron. 15), but the 
ordinary bow of many colours con- 
nected with the cloud (Gen. ix. 13 ré 
To€ov pov TiOnut ev rH veéAn), and due 
in this instance to the sunshine of the 
Angel’s face. To mpdc@mov atrov ds 6 
jAws recalls the description of the 
glorified Christ (i. 16), but does not 
serve to identify this angel with Him; 
cf, Mt. xiii. 43, Apoc. xviii. 1; nor can 
this be inferred from of 2é8es adrod és 
atvho. mupds, notwithstanding that 
this description bears some resem- 
blance to i. 15 of mddes adrod Sporot 
XAkodiBave, ds €v kapivo TeTup@perns. 
In orvAcr wupds there is perhaps a 
reference to Exod. xiv. 19, 24 ééfpev 
d€ 6 tyyedos Tod beod, eéfpev dé Kar 6 
aTURos Ths veperAns...€meBdewev Kupwos 
..€Y OTUA® Tupos Kal vedédrns. The 
pillar-like extremities of the Angel’s 
form accord with the posture ascribed 
to him in 2, 2. 

2. kal €yov ev rH xewpt adrod BiBda- 
pidiov vewypévov] The description is 
continued in the nom., as if the Seer 
had written iS0b addos ayy. lox. kara- 
Baivev xrh. The Angel’s hand grasped 
a small papyrus roll which lay open— 
a double contrast to the i8Xlov Kare- 
oppaytopévoy of c.v. 1. The little open 
roll contained but a fragment of the 
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3 =~ \ ’ = , iL \ of 
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Tov oda avTov Tov deEwy émt Tis Paraoons, Tov 
dé edwrupor él Tis yns, kat expakev wvy meyar 
fe ns YNS, p povy peyadn 3 


of / a 
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great purpose which was in the Hand 
of God, a fragment ripe for revelation. 
BiBAapidiov is a diminutive of BiBda- 
piov, with which may be compared 
@rapwov (Me. xiv. 47), matdaptov (Jo. vi. 
9), yuvatkdpioy (2 Tim. iii. 6); other 
forms are AiBAidiov, BiBrAdaproy, cf. 
Pollux vii. 210: BiBdos, BiBrior, BiB- 
Adpiov, mapa b€ ’Apioroddvea BiBrL- 
Odptov. BiBdAapidiov seems to be found 
here only, and, as the app. crit. shews, 
it has given the scribes trouble. 

The Apocalyptist has in his mind 
Ezek. ii. 9 wai idov, kat iSov xelp exre- 
Tapévn mpos pé, kat ev avtn Keadris Bi- 
BXiov: Kat aveiinoey adrny évemTtov €pov. 

kat €Onkev Tov moda avtov Tov defiov 
éni xtd.| The Angel’s posture denotes 
both his colossal size and his mission 
to the world: ‘sea and land’ is an O.T. 
formula for the totality of terrestrial 
things (Exod. xx. 4, 11, Ps. lxviii. (Ixix.) 
35). Sea and land offer an equally 
firm foothold to the servants of God 
(Me. vi. 48, note; Mt. xiv. 28 ff.) ; the 
Angel plants his right foot on the 
sea, as if to defy its instability. The 
sea is ever present to the mind of the 
Seer (v. 13, vii. 1 ff., viii. 8f,, etc.); to 
the exile in Patmos there must have 
been a peculiar attraction in the 
thought of the strong Angel to whom 
the Aegean was as solid ground. 

3. Kal expakev hovy peyddn krar.] 
Most things in the Apocalypse are on 
a great scale, and a g@ovy peyddn is 
common (e.g. i. 10, V. 2, 12, Vi. 10, Vil. 
2, 10, etc.); but the strength of this 
Angel’s voice is emphasized by the 
added metaphor domep New puKarat. 
Mvuxacda, mugire, is used of a low deep 
sound like the lowing of the ox (Job 


vi. 5 LXX., and an anonymous translator 
in 1 Regn. vi. 12), or the growl of 
thunder (Ar. nub. 291); cf. Arethas: 
ov mpooduas emt Aéovros 7) Sia TOU puKa- 
cba pov, emi Body yap paddov: the 
lion’s roar is more exactly expressed 
by wpvera (LXx., 1 Pet. v. 8 ws Aéwv 
@pvopevos mepurarel) OY epevyerOac 
(Hos. xi. 10, Am. iii. 4), or Bpvxew, 
Bpvxac6a (Arethas, Phavorinus); but 
as Theocritus (xxvi. 21) has puxnua 
Aeaivys, it is possible that puxacGar 
was so employed in Alexandrian Greek. 
The word may have been preferred 
here, to indicate that the voice of the 
Angel had not only volume, but depth, 
at once compelling attention and in- 
spiring awe. Itwas asignal rather than 
a message. No words were spoken, 
yet a reply was at once elicited. 

ore expa€ev, €hadnoar ai érra Bporrai| 
Ai é Bp., clearly a recognized group, 
like ai émra éxkAnolia, ra émra mvev- 
para, of émra dyyedo.. But whereas 
other heptads are defined, the Seer 
does not stop to explain ‘the Seven 
Thunders,’ but assumes them to be 
known. No satisfactory explanation 
of the article has been given ; unless 
(Ziillig) it points back to the sevenfold 


mn Sip of Ps. xxix. which describes 
a thunderstorm upon the sea. The 
Thunders uttered their own (éavrér) 
voices, distinct from the Angel’s cry, 
and charged with a message intel- 
ligible (€AdAnoav) to those who had 
ears to hear; cf. Ps. xix. 1, and the 
remarkable parallel in Jo. xii. 28 7A dev 
obv povi ék Tod ovpavod...d otv OxAos 
6 €aTads Kal dxovoas €deyev Bpovriy 
yeyovévar: Gdot Edeyor "Ayyedos aira 
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AeAdAnKev. In Aadreiv aviv the ace. is 
that of ‘content’ (Blass, Gr. p. 9of.); 
cf. xiii. 5 Aadody peydda, Heb. xii. 24 
kpetrroy Aadovrrt. 

4. Kat Ore eXaAnoay...ijueddov ypd- 
gew] The Seer in his vision seems to 
be engaged in taking notes of what he 
sees and hears (i. 11, 19, ii. 1, ete.). 
He has understood the special (éaurév) 
utterance of the Thunders, and at 
once takes his papyrus-sheet and dips 
his reed pen into the inkhorn (2 Jo. 
12, 3 Jo. 13), intending to write them 
down, when a voice from heaven (xiy. 
2, 13, Xviii. 4) bids him refrain. The 
form jpedov occurs in Jo. iv. 47, xii. 
33, Xvili. 32, while on the other hand 
in Jo. vi. 6, Apoc. iii. 2, the best text 
has euehdov; see WH.” Notes, p. 160. 
"Ek Tod ovpavod: Syr.s™: adds MN mea 
=rTov ¢€Bdouov apparently, and this 
interesting reading is now supported 
by the Athos ms. 130. 

odpayior...u) avta ypavns. Shp. 
is from Dan. xii. 4 Kai ov, Aamr, 
oppayioov 7 BiBXiov ws Karpod cvvre- 
Aeias (cf. 2b. viii. 26); but the application 
of the metaphor to unwritten utter- 
ances is a bold innovation. My avra 
yeayns stands in sharp contrast with 
i. 19 ypawov ody a ides; the position 
of avra is emphatic, cf. xi. 2 un adriy 
verpjoys. What the utterances were, 
or why they were not to be revealed, 
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it is idle to enquire; but compare 
2 Cor. xii. 4 qeovcev dppyra prpara & 
ovk eLov dvOpdr@ Aakfioa. As Arethas 
SayS: ypadewy 7rou mpodnda roveiy av- 
Operos—to be forbidden to write 
was to be forbidden to communicate 
to the Church what he had heard. 
The Seer’s enforced reticence wit- 
nesses to the fragmentary character 
of even apocalyptic disclosures. The 
Seer himself received more than he 
was at liberty to communicate. He 
was conscious of having passed through 
experiences which he could not recall 
or express, and he rightly interpreted 
his inability to put them on paper as 
equivalent to a prohibition. Such a 
revelation was, for all practical pur- 
poses, a pia appyrov. Cf. Origen in 
Joann. t. xiii. 5: c. Cels. vi. 6, 

Sf. Kal 6 dyyedos by efor Eordra 
xth.] See. 1, notes. The angel 
now speaks (v. 3) and answers the 
Seven Thunders by a solemn oath. 
But first he lifts up his hand to 
heaven, a gesture which in the O.T. 
accompanies an adjuration; cf. Deut. 
XXX1l, 40. dpa (NWN) eds rov odpavdy 
THY xEipa prov, Kal Opodpar thy SeEdy 
pov kal €p@ Za eye els Tov aidva (see 
Driver ad loc.). "Eéaipew or éxreiveww 
THY xetpais in fact frequently a synonym 
of cuviva, see e.g. Gen. xiv. 22, Exod. 
vi. 8, Num. xiv. 30, Ez. xx. Thy 20em 
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The passage in the Seer’s mind is 
perhaps Dan. xii. 7 dooev ryy SeEvav 
avTov Kal THY aptorepay avTov eis Tov 
ovpavéy, Kat @pooev ev TH Cave Tov 
aiava. On opvwiew ev Arethas re- 
marks: doket pev dvekAnuoroy eivat. 
opyve yap Aeyetar ‘kata Twos,’ ovK 
‘vy ru. The phrase 6 (év eis rovs 
aidvas Tév aidvey is frequent in - 
Apocalypse Gh 1S. tv. olf; xy. 7): 
exrigev Tov ovpavoyv kKTA. is mother 
familiar formula (Hxod. xx. 11, Ps. 
exly. (cxlvi.) 6, 2 Hsdr. ix. 3), which 
increases the solemnity of the oath by 
rehearsing the visible proofs of the 
almighty power of God; cf. Gen. 
xiy. 22. On ékricey see Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, p. 284. 

Ort xpovos ovkére €orat] "Oprve is 
followed by (1) the object of the 
appeal in the acc. (Jac. vy. 12) or 
governed by ev (Mt. y. 34, 36, xxiii. 
16), eis (Mt. v. 35), or xara (Heb. 
vi. 13, 16); (2) the contents of the 
oath, preceded by ei (Gen. xiv. 23, Ps. 
xciy. (xcy.) 11), or recited with or 
without dru (Ps. cix. (cx.) 4, Me. vi. 23, 
xiv. 71). The Angel’s words were, 
Xpovos ovkére €oras: not ‘Time shall 
be no more’ (ovKért €arat 6 xp.), as the 
ancient commentators for the most 
part interpret (eg. Bede: “mutabilis 
saecularium temporum varietas...ces- 
sabit”), but ‘there shall no more be 


gS. R.” 


any interval of time, any further 
delay’: cf. Hab. ii. 3 (Heb. XSa)} 
epxopevos Eee Kal ov pi) Xpovion, and 
contrast Apoc. Vi. Il eppéOn avrois iva 
dvarravaovra ért Xpovov. There may 
be an allusion to Dan. xii. 7, which 
foretells a ovyréAeva. But how neces- 
sary so solemn an assurance became 
towards the end of the Apostolic age, 
when the early hopes of an immediate 
mapovoia had been dispersed, is clear 
from such a passage as 2 Pet. iii. 3 ff. 
edevoovta. em €aXaT@v Tov Thepar 
€umaixrat héyovres Ilot éeotw 7 émay- 
yeXia ths mapovolas avrod; cf. Le. 
xli. 45 éay dé eimn 6 Soivdos...Xpoviter 
© KUpLos prov epxecOat, KrA. 

7. GAN ey tals nuépats...tod EBdsuov 
ayyéhov krd.] ‘But, so far from further 
delays supervening, as soon as the 
days of the Seventh Trumpet have 
come, at the moment when the Seventh 
Angel is about to blow, then (for cat 
in apodosis, cf. WM. p. 546f.) the 
Secret of God is finished.” The clause 
as a whole corrects the impression 
that xpovos ovkérs gorae implies an 
immediate end. It will come in 
‘days’ which though future are so 
distinctly present to the mind of the 
speaker that he writes érehéa6n rather 
than redecOnoera (the aor. of antici- 
pation, WM. p. 346 f, cf. Burton, § 50). 

TO puotnpiov tov Oeov: cf. the 
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Synoptic phrase 76 p. ris Bacweias 
tT. 6. (Me. iv. 11, note), and St Paul’s 
TO p. T. 6. (I Cor. ii. 1, Col. ii. 2), or rod 
xptorov (Col. iv. 3). The mystery of 
which mention is made here is perhaps 
wider than these, including the whole 
purpose of God in the evolution of 
human history. The whole is now at 
length complete; with éredéc6n cf. 
XV. I ereA€aOn 6 Oupds Tov Geod, xvii. 17 
aypt tekeoOnoovrat of Aoyo. Tod Geod. 
That a final and joyous clearing up of 
the problems of life should find a 
place in the last days was the Gospel 
of the prophets both Jewish and 
Christian (és evnyyéducev [6 Beds] rods 
éavtov SotvAovs tots mpopnras). For 
the phrase ‘ His servants the prophets’ 
see Am. iii, 7, Jer. vii. 25, xxv. 4, 
Apoe. i. I, 3, xi. 18. The rare active 
evayyediCey occurs also in 1 Regn. 
Xxxi. 9, 2 Regn. xviii. 19, Apoc. xiv. 
63 evayyediCecOai twa is frequent in 
St Iuke, and is found also in Gal. i. 9, 
1 Pet. i. 12, but the usual construction 
is evayy. [evayyéAudv] tun (Blass, Gr. 
p. 89 f.). 

8. Kat 9 pov jy Axovca krr.] 
Another example of mixed construc- 
tion: normally, the sentence would 


run either 7 do hv feovca...rdaw 
eAdAet...kat fAeyev OY THY Paviy THY eK 
Tov ovpavod makw nKkovca AaAovaay KTR. 
(cf. app. crit.). The sense is clear; 
the same heavenly voice, which had 
bidden the Seer not to write the utter- 
ance of the Seven Thunders (v. 4), 
now bids him take the roll that lay 
open in the Angel’s hand (v. 2). Of. 
iv. I, note. 

9. Kat amqdOa mpos Tov ayyedov kth. | 
The Seer in his rapture quits his 
position at the door of heaven (iv. 1), 
and places himself before the great 
Angel whose feet rest on sea and land. 
On ar7déa see WH.?, Notes, p. 171, 
Wz. Schm. p. 111. Aéyov aire dodvas 
‘telling (bidding) him to give’; ef, 
Acts. xxi. 21 Aéyor pr) mepiréuvew 
avrovs ra téxva. The Angel does not 
give the book, but invites the Seer to 
take it, and thus to shew at once his 
fitness for the task before him (cf. y. 
2 ff.), and his readiness to undertake 
it. The book did not need to be 
opened, like that which the Lamb 
had taken out of the Hand of God, 
nor were its contents to be read or 
published; it was to be consumed. by 
the Seer (on karagayeiv see Me. iv. 4, 
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note) ie. taken in and digested men- 
tally; cf. Primasius: “id est ‘in secretis 
recondi visceribus,” and Arethas: 
Katapayely, tTovtéotiv, é€y meipa Tov 
mpaypatos yeverOa. There is a clear 
reference to Hz. iii. 1, 3 cal eirev mpos 
pé Yie avOperov, karapaye Thy kepadioa 
TavTHV...) KoAia Gov mAnaOnoerat THs 
kepadrioos ravtns Tis dedopérns «is oe. 
Kai epayov aitny, Kal éyéveto ev TO 
orépari pov ws pede yAukdgov. The 
Seer adds: kal muxpavei cov thy Kol 
Alay, and (Y. 10) émuxpdvOn 7 KowXia pov. 
The sweetness of the roll reminds 
the reader of Ps. xviii. (xix.) 10, II 
Ta Kpiyata Kuplov...yAukvtepa vimep 
pédt Kal knpiov, CXVili. (Cxix.) 103 os 
yhucéa TO Adpvyyi pou ra Aéyid Gov, 
omép péAt kal k. TO oTopari pov. The 
beauty of the revelation, the joy of 
insight and foresight which it afforded, 
the promise it held of greater joys to 
come, are well expressed by this 
metaphor: cf. Jer. xv. 16 grras 6 Adyos 
gov épot eis evpootyny kal yapay 
xapdias pov. But when the message 
has been digested, it has other and 
opposite effects—mxpavet cov thy 
xoAlay (for this use of xowrla cf. Jo. 
vii. 38 morapot €k THs Kotdias avrod 
pevoovra). very revelation of God’s 
purposes, even though a mere frag- 
ment, a SiBrapid.or, is ‘bitter-sweet,’ 
disclosing judgement as well as mercy. 


The Seer, if he would be admitted 
into a part of God’s secret, must be 
prepared for very mixed sensations; 
the first joy of fuller knowledge would 
be followed by sorrows deeper and 
more bitter than those of ordinary 
men. Cf. Orig. philoc. vy. 6. 

10. Kat €haBov ro BiBdapid.ov...Kal 
karépayov ktv.| The Seer obeys, and 
the result is as the Angel had said. 
There is however an instructive change 
of order: the Angel’s words are muxpa- 
vel gov THY KotNiay GAN év TO oTopari 
gov €ora ydvkv; the Seer relating 
his experience naturally places first 
the sensation which was first in order 
of time. The remarkable variant éye- 
pioOn for émixpavOn is best explained 
as the first word of a gloss éyeyicOn 
mxpias, accidentally transferred into 
the text from the margin or from 
a position over émxpayén; the gloss 
itself may have been suggested by Job 
xxxll. 19. Cf. app. crit. 

Il. Kal Néyovaly pou Act oe mad 
mpopytedoa. ktd.] Aéyovow is the 
plural of indefinite statement, nearly 
equivalent to éeppéOy; -whether the 
words come from the heavenly voice 
(vv. 4, 8), or from the Angel (v. 9), 
or from some unknown source, is not 
obvious or material. Ac? ae «rd. recalls 
the commission given to the prophets 
of Israel, especially to Jeremiah (i. 10 
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idod Kabécrakd oe onpepoy emt Ory Kal 
Baowrelas, expifodv Kal KatTackarrew 
kat amoAAvewy kal avotkodopety kal KaTa- 
gureverv) and Ezekiel (iv. 7 mpodr- 
revoeis em auryy (2g. “lepovradnp), 
vi. 2, xi. 4 et passim). The Seer of 
the Apocalypse, full of the bitterness 
of the roll which he has devoured, 
is now bound (dz) to prophesy again. 
After the Seventh Trumpet (xi. 15) a 
second mpogyreia will begin (xii. 1; 
see Introduction, ¢. iii.) in which the 
destinies of nations and their rulers 
will be yet more fully revealed. The 
Seer is not sent to prophesy in their 
presence (émi with gen., cf. Me. xiii. 9 
emt nyepover Kal Bacihéor orabjncer Oe), 
nor against them (emi with acc., see 
Ez. /. c.), but simply with a view to 
their several cases (emt )aois xkri.). 
TloAAois emphasizes the greatness of 
the field. It is no one Empire or 
Emperor that is concerned in the 
prophecies of the second half of the 
Apocalypse; not merely Rome or Nero 
or Domitian, but a multitude of races, 
kingdoms, and crowned heads. 

XI. 1—14. PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
SeventH Trumpet. (2) Muasurine 
THE Temete. Tue Hory Criry anp 
THE Two WITNESSES. 

I. Kat €00n pou kaXapuos krA.]| The 
Seer is no longer a mere witness ; the 
new inspiration imparted by the roll 
(x. 11) prompts him to take his place 
among the actors in the great drama. 
His part is to measure the Sanctuary, 
and for this end a reed is put into his 
hands. The conception is from Ezek. 
xl. 3,6 idov dvnp...kat ev rH xeupl av- 
Tov HY omapTioy olkoddu@y Kal KadAapos 
pérpov...kat Ovewerpnoey TO aihau Tis 
mvAns toov TO Kadau@: cf. Zech. ii. 1 
(5)ff.: iSod avnp Kal ev TH yxetpt avrod 
cxowloy yewpeTptKov' Kal eima mpos 
avrov Ilo} od mopevn; Kal elmev mpds 


pé Acaperphoa tiv lepovoadnp. Apoc. 
xxi. 15 kal 6 Nadav per’ eyod elyer 
pérpov KaAawov xpuvcovy, iva petpnon 
tiv wow. The xadapos (Hzekiel’s 
3199 13?) is perhaps a cane of the 
Arundo donax which (Hastings iv. 
p. 212) grows in ‘immense brakes’ 
along the Jordan valley (cf. Mt. xi. 7), 
and often reaches the height of 15 
or 20 feet. Such a reed would be 
in strength and straightness dpotos 
pad (Me. vi. 8), but far longer and 
therefore better fitted to take the 
measurements of a great building. 
Ezekiel’s reed was of six cubits, i.e. 
about 9g feet (xl 5, see A. B. Davidson 
ad loc.). 

héyor "Eyetpe kal wéerpnooy krd.| On 
éyepe intrans. see Me. ii. 11, note. 
There is no need to ask with Andreas 
mas yap 6 Kadapos aypuxos dv edeyer ; 
or with Bp Chr. Wordsworth to 
understand by the reed the Canon 
of Holy Scripture regarded as the 
measure of human life. The speaker 
is the person who gave the reed, and 
whose presence is implied in ¢d06n. 
A heavenly sanctuary has been men- 
tioned in iii. 12, vii. 15; cf. xi. 19 6 
vads ToU Oeot 6 €v ovpave. But the 
sanctuary which is now to be measured. 
is evidently on earth (cf. v. 2), and its 
form is suggested by the Temple of 
Jerusalem; it has an ‘outer court’ and 
is in ‘the Holy City. At Jerusalem 
the Altar of Burnt-offering, which is 
probably meant by 1d Ovovacrnpior, 
was in the Court of the Priests, while 
the worshippers filled the Court of 
the Israelites and the Court of the 
Women, so that the vads here must 
be taken to include the fepov, with the 
exception of the Court of the Gentiles. 
The Seer however has in view not the 
material Sanctuary, but the spiritual 
building of the Church; cf. 1 Cor, iii. 
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16f., 2 Cor. vi. 16, Eph. ii. 21, 2 Thess. 
ii. 4. The measuring of the Sanctuary 
provides for its preservation from 
the general overthrow, and thus cor- 
responds with the sealing of the 
144,000, which preceded the seventh 
seal-opening as the measuring pre- 
cedes the seventh trumpet-blast. Mé- 
Tpyoov...Tovs mpookvvovvtas involves 
a zeugma; some such verb as xara- 
pi6unoov must be mentally supplied 
(WM. p. 777). 

2. kal Thy avdny thy €Ewbev Tov vaov 
€xBare xrd.] The outer court is passed 
over and left to its fate. Solomon’s 
Temple had two courts (3 Regn. vi. 34 
(36) thy avdAny Thy eco@rartny, Ezek. x. 5 
és Tis avAjs THs eEwréepas; but see 
Hastings, iv. 702), and so had Hzekiel’s 
(Ezek. xl. 17, 20); but in Herod’s 
Temple the inner court was divided 
into three spaces, from the last of 
which the outer court was parted by 
a barrier (ro pecdrotxov rod dpaypov, 
Eph. ii. 15, where see Dean Robinson’s 
note) which might not be passed by a 
Gentile. The outer court was “given 
to the Gentiles” as an ofkos mpocevyijs 
(Mc. xi. 17), and the Lord taught that 
its sanctity was not impaired by their 
admission ; it was a true part of the 
iepov. Now, however, the Seer is di- 
rected to ‘cast it out’ (eEabev=e£a, as 
jn c. xiv. 20; cf. Blass, Gr. p. 59), i.e. to 
exclude it from the vads, though the 
other courts are included. It is to be 
“given to the Gentiles” in another 
sense, to be profaned and, with the 
rest of the Holy City, trodden under 
foot. If the vaos represents the Church, 
the outer court is perhaps the rejected 


Synagogue ; as in ii. 9, iii. 9, the tables | 


are turned, and while the Church fills ' 
the court of Israelites and worships at 
the Altar of the Cross (Heb. xiii. 10), 
Israel after the flesh is cast out (Mt. 
Vili. 12 of S€ viol ris Baotdelas exBAnOn- 
covrat) and delivered to the heathen. 
This interpretation of the outer court 
seems to have been in the mind of 
Andreas, though he obscures it by 
including the pagan world: nyeis d€ 
vopicoper vaoy bedy Thy éxkAnolay mpoc- 
ayopevecOa...avdny dé thy e&wrépay 
TY Tov amictav eOvav Kai “lovdalwv 
ouvaywoyny. 

Kal THY TOAW THY aylay TmaTHTOVowW 
ktA.] A reminiscence of Zech. xii. 3 
kal €orat ev TH NmEpa exelvn Oncopat Thy 
*TepovoaAnp AlOov karamaroupevoy mac 
tots €Oveow. Dan. viii. 13 Th. és ore 
...70 aylov kal n Ovvaps ovvratnOnoeras; 
Isa, Ixiii. 18 (Aq.) taevavriot judy kare- 
marnoav TO ayiacpa cov. See also Ps. 
Ixxix. 1, Ps. Sol. vii. 2, xvii. 25, 1 Mace. 
iii. 45, 51. There is a yet nearer 
parallel in Le. xxi. 22 Iepovoadnp gora 
maroupérn vo €Ovay axpis od mAnpw- 
Odo kapoi eOvav. Thy modw Thy ayiay 
comes perhaps from Dan. ix. 24 Th. 
(1212 VY), but the phrase occurs also 
in 2 Esdr. xxi. 1, Isa. xlviii. 2, lii. 1, 
Mt. iv. 5, xxvii. 53. In Apoc. xxi. 2, 
xxii. 19 it is applied to the ideal City 
of God, but here, as the context shews, 
it stands for the Jewish polity, as the | 
outer court of the Temple for the | 
Jewish faith and worship. 

pijvas reaoepdkovta kai dv0]} This limit 
of time is derived from Dan. vii. 25 Th., 
Xli. 7 €ws Kaipov Kal Kaip@y Kai ye Tuiru 
kaipod, i.e. 34 years or 42 months, the 
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duration of the sufferings of the Jews. 


under Antiochus, whether we reckon 
from June 168 to Dec. 165, or from 
Dec. 168 to the middle of 164; see 
Driver adloc. The same limit is given 
under various terms in Apoc. xi. 3, 
xil. 6 (1260 days), xii. 14 (“a time and 
times and half a time,” as in Daniel), 
xi, 2, xiii. 5 (42 months). By com- 
paring these passages with the present 
context we get the equation: the du- 
ration of the triumph of the Gentiles 
=the duration of the prophesying of 
the Two Witnesses, =the duration of 
the Woman’s sojourn in the wilderness. 
The time-limit serves of course no fur- 
ther purpose than to synchronize the 
several periods, and to compare them 
with the greatest crisis through which 
the Jewish people passed between the 
Exile and the Fall of Jerusalem. In 
this place it suggests that as the Syrian 
domination yielded at last to the faith 
and courage of the Maccabees, so when 


‘the appointed time has come the 
_ Jewish people may be emancipated 


from Gentile oppression, and restored 
to the unity of the people of God. 
The words have a special interest 
in view of the recrudescence of Anti- 
Semitism. 

3. kal dda rois dvoly paptuciy prov 
xtA.] The Speaker is Christ (cf. ii. 13, 
xxi. 6) or His Angel-representative 
(xxii. 7, 12 ff.). Adow...cal mpopnrev- 
covow=Secw avtois mpopntevew or 
iva mpopytevowow (Delitzsch, N31... 
483}). Neither Moses and Elijah, 


nor Hlijah and Elisha, nor Enoch and 
Elijah (Tert. anim. 50, Hipp., ed. Lag., 
p. 21, Hier. ep. 59. 3; see Arethas, 
ad loc. Néyos S€ péperat €k mapaddcews 
goiray tH éxkAnola arapatpémrws kal 
abrov [sc. rov ‘Evoy] n&ew pera HXiov 


rod GecBirov, and Thilo, cod. apocr. 
N. T, p. 765 ff.; cf Bousset, Der 
Antichrist, p. 134 ff.) can exhaust the 
meaning of the two witnesses who 
prophesy through the whole period 
of Gentile domination, though, as the 
sequel shews (vv. 5, 6), the first pair 
at least are in the mind of the writer, 
suggested doubtless by Mal. iv. 4, 6, 
and by the vision of the Transfigura- 
tion (Me. ix. 4). Nor again can such 
allegorical interpretations as the Law 
and the Prophets, the Law and the 
Gospel, the Old Testament and the 
New, be maintained in view of all 
that follows. Rather the witnesses 
represent the Church in her function 
of witness-bearing (Acts i. 8 écecdé 
pov paprupes...cws €ayxdrou Ths ys); 
her testimony is symbolized by two 
witnesses, partly in reference to the 
well-known law of Deut. xix. 15 (émi 
cropatos Svo papTupav...cTncerar may 
pjpa, cf. Jo, vill. 17 €v TO vow d€ 7O 
dperepm yéypanrat Ste dv0 avOperav 7 
paptupia adnOys eotiv), partly in order 
to correspond with the imagery of 
Zechariah iv. 2 ff., about to be cited ; 
or, as Primasius says, they may repre- 
sent the Church in both stages of her 
career, “ecclesia duobus testamentis 
praedicans et prophetans.” The wit- 
ness of the Church, borne by her / 
martyrs and confessors, her saints. 
and doctors, and by the words and! 
lives of all in whom Christ lives and 
speaks, is one continual prophecy (cf. 
xix. 10 7) yap paprupia rov "Incod 
eoTw TO rvedpa THs mpopyreias), lasting 
throughout the 1260 days of the 
triumph of heathendom. Her wit- 
nesses are clad in sackcloth (for the 
construction see x. I), a reference 
perhaps to the rough costume worn 
by ancient prophets; cf. 4 Regn. i. 8 
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Cdynv Sepparivny mepre(aopevos, Zech. 
Xlli. 4 evdUcovrae (Béppw Tpexinny, Isa. 
XX. 2 Ggede Tov cakkov amd THs dadvos 
gov, and see Mc. i. 6, note. But epi 
BeBA. oaxkovs has a special appro- 
priateness in its present connexion ; 
the sackcloth dress indicates that the 
attitude of the Church during the pre- 
valence of paganism, if not to the end 
of her course on earth (Me. ii. 20), 
must needs be penitential and not 
triumphant ; cf. Jonah iii. 6, 8 mepte- 
Badovto caxkovus of avOpwrot, Mt. xi. 21 
mahat ay ey TUKKG...peTEvonTar. Cf. 
Bede: “saccis amicti, id est in exo- 
mologesi constituti.” On the readings 
mepiBeBAnpevos, mepi3eBAnpevovs, see 
WH.2, Notes, p- 138. 

4. ovtoil etawy ai dvo edata krA.] After 
Zech. iy. 2 f., 14 idod uxvia Xpvon dAn 
oe Kal dvo 2vaian eTravo auTis.. .OUTOL 
ot bv0 viol THs mLoTnTOS TapecTHkacwy 
Kupi@ maons ths yns. In Zechariah 
the Avxvia is Israel, and the two olive 
trees which feed it are either the 
priesthood and the royal house, re- 
presented by Joshua and Zerubbabel, 
or, aS some suppose, certain heavenly 
ministries through which the Spirit 
was poured upon the nation. The 
Apocalyptist adopts so much of this 
as lends itself to his purpose. He has 
already likened the seven Churches to 
Avxvia: (i, 12, 20); from another point 
of view the whole Church is a single 
Avyvia, fed by those of its members 
who are specially set apart to be 


Christ’s witnesses. These, if faithful, 
carry with them the oil of the Spirit, 
which keeps alive the light of life (cf. 
Mt. xxv. 4, Rom. xi. 17). They stand 
before the Lord of the earth, living in 
His Presence, and ministering to Him 
by their confession of His Chr ist. 

Al...éoraéres: In éor. the thought of 
the writer goes back to otro. ie. of 
dvo pdprupes, and, full of his great 
conception, he is indifferent to the 
demands of grammar. 

kal et Tis Oehnon avrovs adukjoas 

ktd.] To kill God’s witnesses is im- 
possible, so long as their witness is 
unfulfilled; those who attempt it bring 
destruction upon themselves. There 
is an allusion to Hlijah’s treatment of 
Ahaziah’s messengers (2 Kings i. 10 ff., 
cf. Le. ix. 54), but as usual the details 
are modified; the fire comes not from 
heaven but out of the mouths of the 
witnesses (cf. i. 16, ii. 16, ix. 17), Le. the 
witnesses slay their enemies by the 
fire of the word which they utter ; cf. 
Jer. V. 14 dédaxka Tovds Adyous pov eis Td 
oropa cov Tp kal Tov Nady TovTor EVAa, 
kal karadayerat avrous. Sir, xlvili. 1 
Kal dvéorn "Hiias mpopnrns s TuUp, Kal 
6 Aoyos avrod ds Aapemras exaiero. Vic- 
torinus rightly: “ignem...potestatem 
verbi dicit.” Bede thinks of the 
Christian revenge inculcated in Rom. 
xii. 20 (dvOpaxas mupds cwpedoers emi 
Ty Kepadny avTod). 

For et rus OeAnon see WM. p. 368; 
Blass, Gr. p. 216; other exx. of ef 
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with the subj. may be found in 
Le. ix. 13, 1 Cor. xiv. 5. If deAjon 
differs in meaning from 6édeu (see 
app. crit.) the former must be held 
to state a hypothetical case, whilst 
the latter posits the 6éAnous as a fact. 
For 6édew ‘to be minded’ see the in- 
teresting parallel in Le. xiii. 31 “Hp#dns 
Oéhet oe amoxreivat. Obras (sc. 76 trupl) 
det drroxravOjva, ‘he is destined to be 
slain in this manner’; cf. xiii. 10 de7 
avrov €y payaipn droxravOqva. On 
ddixeiy see ii, 11, note. 

6. obrou exovow rv eEovaiay kth] 
Another reference to Elijah, the re- 
presentative of O.T. prophecy. In 
1 Kings xvii. 1 the drought pro- 
claimed by Elijah is for ‘ these years’ 
(nbs Dw, LXX. ra €ry tadvra), i.e. for 
an indefinite term of years beginning 
with the date of the prophecy. Ac- 
cording to Menander, cited by Jo- 
sephus (antt. viii. 13. 2), the period was 
actually one full year ; see Burney ad 
loc. But a tradition adopted in Le. iv. 
25 (€xAeloOn 6 ovparos &rn Tpla kal pias 
ef) and Jac. v. 17 (ovk @Bpebev emt ris 
Yiis enavrodvs tpeis kal pivas 2), made 
the length of the great drought cor- 
respond with that of the Syrian domi- 
nation; and this agrees with the 
Apocalyptist’s scheme of things, for 
according to v. 3 the days of the wit- 
nesses’ prophesying are 1260, ie. 34 
years. Ty» é€ovciay, the power exer- 
cised by Elijah and now revived in the 
case of the two witnesses. Kyelew roy 
ovpayey occurs elsewhere in this con- 
nexion only in Le. dc. ‘Yerés Bpéyer is 


c 


unusual ;. the customary phrase is 6 
Oeos Bpéxer verov (Joel ii. 23), 6 beds 
Bpéxer (Gen. ii. 5, Mt. v. 45), or simply 
Bpéxes (Jac. Lc.). Tipopnreia is here 
the execution of the prophetic office, 
as in 2 Esdr. vi. 13 é» apodnreia 
‘Ayyaiov Tob mpopyrov Kal Zaxapiov ; 
more usually the noun denotes either 
the gift of prophecy (1 Cor. xii. 10), 
or a particular prophecy or collec- 
tion of prophecies (Apoc. i. 3, xxii. 
Villy): 
kai eLovoiav éxovow emi trav vdarov] 

Reference is now made to Moses, the 
other prototype of the Church’s wit- 
nesses. Like Moses in Egypt, they 
can inflict plagues. The first of the 
Egyptian plagues has been already in- 
troduced into the scenery of the Third 
Trumpet (viii. 8), but less precisely ; 
here orpépew ara (sc. ra vara) eis 
aiza answers to Exod. vii. 20 IDB) 
Dy... oMaba, cf. Ps. civ. (ev.) 29 
peréotpeev ta vdata adray eis aipa. 
Tlaraéa,..€v maon mdny7 comes from 
1 Regn. iv. 8, where the Philistines ex- 
claim, Odrou of Geot of mardéavres tiv 
Atyurrov é€v maon mAnyq. ‘Oodxis dy 
Gehjnowow carries the power given to 
the Church far beyond that exercised 
by Moses, who received an express 
command before he inflicted a plague. - 
The efovcia committed to the wit- 
nesses of Christ has no bounds but 
those which are imposed by their own 
want of faith; cf. Mc. xi. 23, note; 
Jo. XV. 7 eay petonre év euoi...d day 
Oerdyte aitnoacde Kal yerjoerar vpiv. 
The general sense of the verse is well 
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given in Jac. vy. 17 moAd ioyver Sénars 
Stkaiov évepyoupévn. 

7. kat Oray TeXéowow THY papTupiay 
avtayv xtd.| ._The witnesses are im- 
mortal for so long a time only as their 
allotted term of office lasts; when 
they have delivered their message, 
their immunity from danger ceases, 
and they are at the mercy of their 
enemies. These are represented by 
70 Onpiov To avaBaivoy éx Ths aBvacov. 
Of the Abyss we have heard in ce. ix. 
1 ff., but hitherto no mention has been 
made of a Wild Beast: there have 
been (6a, but there has been no 6npiov, 
nor is there any further reference to 
one until we reach ¢. xiii. 1. Yet the 
article (ro 6.) assumes that this Wild 
Beast which comes up from the Abyss 
is a figure already familiar to the 
reader. Perhaps it points back to 
Dan. vii. 3 Th. réccepa Onpia peyadra 
avéBawev éx ths Gadacons, the Apoca- 
lyptist mentally merging the four in 
one, or fixing hisattention on the fourth 
(i. 7f., 20f.), while for the sea he sub- 
stitutes the Abyss (cf. Deut. xxx. 13 
with Rom. x. 7, and the note on ¢. ix. 1). 
In Daniel the 6npia are earthly king- 
doms or empires (Dan. vii. 17), which 
are contrasted with the Kingdom of 
the Saints (vv. 18, 27). A similar 
interpretation may be provisionally 
adopted here. This Onpioy from the 
Abyss is clearly a power of imperial 
magnitude and great strength which 
derives its origin from beneath, and 
opposes itself to Christ’s witnesses. 
The ancient commentators identify 


this power with the Antichrist (cf. 
Andreas: 70 @npiov, dydady oO ayri- 
xpioros, and so Arethas). For a fuller 
discussion of the symbol see notes on 
cc. Xiil. 1, xvii. 8. 

The Wild Beast prevails over the 
Witnesses; cf. Dan. vii. 21 Th. ro 
Képas ékeivo émolet moAepoy peta 
(OY AIP NW) rev dyiwr, cal toyv- 
aev mpos avtovs. The Seer anticipates 
a struggle between the Church and 
the whole power of the Roman Em- 
pire; he foresees that the troubles 
which began under Nero and Dom- 
itian will end in such a conflict as 
was actually brought about under 
Decius and in the last persecution 
under Diocletian. But his words cover 
in effect all the martyrdoms and mas- 
sacres of history in which brute force 
has seemed to triumph over truth and 
righteousness. 

8. Kal ro mrapa attady ent tis 
mareias xTA.] ‘Their corpses (for 
mropa, cadaver, see Jud. xiv. 8, Hz. vi. 
5 (A), Me. vi. 29, xv. 45 (notes), and 
for the collective sing., cf. Gen. xlviii. 
12, Ley. x. 6, Jud. xiii. 20, and see Blass, 
Gr. p. 83) lie on the open street (ris 
mdarelas, Cf. cc, XXi. 21, xxii. 2) of the 
Great City.’ With the sentiment of 
his race the Seer strongly resents the 
indignities offered to the bodies of 
the martyrs; cf. Ps. Ixxix. 2f, Tob. i. 
18, ii. 3 ff. 

The Great City is defined as “one 
which (#ris) in the language of mys- 
tery or of prophecy (mvevparixés, cf. 
t Cor. ii. 13 (cod. B) wvevparixds mvev- 
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PatTika ovykpivoytes, X. 3 mvevpaTiKoy 
Spepa, and contrast capkixés in Justin, 
dial. 14) is called ‘Sodom’ and 
‘Egypt’.” The name of Sodom is 
given to Judah in its worst days (Isa. 
i Of. ds Sddopa ay eyeriOnyer... 
apxovres Toddpwv...kads Toudppas, cf. 
Hz. xvi. 46, 55 1) ddeAhy cov... 3ddopua) 
and suggests at once moral degrada- 
tion and utter ruin. Egypt, the 
‘house of bondage,’ though not applied 
in the O.T. to Jerusalem or the Jewish 
people, is an obvious symbol of op- 
pression and slavery. That Jerusalem 
is intended here seems to follow from 
drov kal xtA.3 in the latter half of the 
book the ‘Great City’ is Babylon (xvi. 
19, xvii. 18, xviii. 10 ff.), but the epithet 
7 meyddn is one which a Jew might not 
unnaturally give to the capital of his 
native land (cf. Orac. Sibyll. vy. 154, 
226, 413); even pagan writers extol its 
size (Appian, Syr. 50 peyiorn modus 
*IepoodAvpa). But if Jerusalem is in 
the Seer’s thoughts, it is Jerusalem 
no longer regarded as the Holy City, 
but as given over to heathendom (v. 2), 
and thus for the time representing the 
world. The measured Sanctuary re- 
mains in its midst, an impregnable 
fortress, but the Witnesses go out into 
the street where the power of the 
Beast is supreme, and there, after a 
while, they meet their fate. In the 
ultimate meaning of the symbols, the 
City is doubtless not Jerusalem, but 


_ Rome, the persecutor of the Saints, 
| the mystic Sodom and Egypt of the 


early centuries, where Christ was cru- 
cified afresh in His Saints. But this 
line of thought has not yet come into 
view ; for the present, Jerusalem, the 
city of the Crucifixion and of the 
earliest Christian martyrdoms, by a 
strange irony represents the antagonist 
of the civitas Dei. 

"Omou kal 6 K’pios avrav éeoravpadn 
recalls the saying of Jo. xy. 20 ovk 
€or doddos peiL@v Tod Kupiov avrod: et 
ene €diwEar, kal duds didEovow. 

Q. kat BA<erovew ék Trev ady Kal 
gvidy xrd.] Men of all races and 
nationalities (cf. v. 9, vii.9; on this use 
of ex see Blass, Gx. p. 97, who compares 
it with a similar use of j)) gaze at the 
spectacle, which lasts 3} days—as 
many days as-the years of the wit- 
nesses’ prophesying—a short triumph. 
in point of fact, but long enough to 
bear the semblance of being complete 
and final. The delight of the spec- 
tators is represented as at once 
fiendish and childish; they not only 
leave the bodies without burial, but 
refuse to permit the friends of the 
martyrs to bury them (cf. Tobit i. 
18 ff.). Further, they celebrate their 
victory by keeping holiday and ex- 
changing gifts. The words depict the 
hatred entertained for the Christians 
by the pagan majority, and the joy 
with which edicts against them would 
be received. 

Ta mraépara: the plural is used in 
reference to the burial of the bodies, 
in which separate treatment would be 
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necessary; contrast ro mroépa (v. 8, 
note). For the form ddiovow cf. 
Me. i. 34, xi. 25; and for ddiévas, 
Simere, see Jo. xi. 44, 48, xii. 7, 
xviii. 8. 

IO. kal of xarotkovytes emt THs ns 
xaipovow xtr.]| The non-Christian 
world—an Apocalyptic formula, cf. ili. 
TO, Vi. 10, Vill. 13, Xili. 8, 12, 14, xvii. 2, 
8—shew their joy at the overthrow of 
the Witnesses after the customary 
manner, keeping holiday (evppaivec Oar, 
used specially of ‘good cheer’ and the 
mirth which it induces ; ef. Le. xii. 19 
aye mie evhpaivov, tb. xv. 23 ff, xvi. 
19), and sending portions from their 
own table to friends or to poorer 
neighbours (2 Esdr. xviii. 10 payere 
...1leTE...dTooTetAate pepida Tois py 
éyovow, 1b. 12 dmooréedNew pepioas Kal 
Toijoa evppoovyny peyadny ; Hsth. ix. 
22 e€amoaréddorras pepidas Tois pidots 
kat Tois mrwyois). The cause of joy 
was not so much the death of the 
Witnesses as the relief which the 
cessation of their testimony afforded ; 
“the two prophets (cf. v. 3 mpodnrev- 
covow) tortured” the world by setting 
men’s consciences at work; cf. 1 Kings 
xviii. 17, xxi. 20, Me. vi. 20, Apoe. ix. 
5f. note. Such asense of relief is not 
seldom felt by bad men when a 
preacher of righteousness or a signal 
example of ‘goodness is removed, 


though good breeding may prevent 
outward manifestation of joy; cf. 
Bede: “quoties affliguntur iusti. ex- 
sultant iniusti.” On Bacavifew see 
¢. ix. 5, note. 

II. kal pera Tas tpeis nuépas Kal 
jpoov xrd.| The exultation of the 
pagan world will be shortened ; when 
the 34 days are over, the Witnesses 
return to life. The Seer has in mind 
Hz. XxxVii. 10 kal eiondOev cis avrovs Td 
mvevpa(A, rv. Cons) kat €(noay, kal €orn- 
cay éml Tay Tobey avtay: he sees the 
Church of the martyrs recovering her- 
self from the effects of an age of per- 
secution, as Ezekiel had seen new life 
infused into a dead Israel. Compare 
also 4 Regn. xiii. 21 e(noev cal avéorn 
émt Tovs todas avrov. TIvedpa Cams, 
DM 949 (Gen. vi. 17, vii. 15, 22), the 
respiration of animal life, in this case 
proceeding directly ‘from God.’ With 
elandOev ev avrois cf. Le. ix. 46, and 
Blass, Gr. p. 130. 

Kal oBos péyas emémecev emt (Hixod. 
xy. 16, Ps. liv. (lv.) 5, 2 Hsdr, xvi. 16; 
im, ND, Leoi. 12, Acts xix. 17) rovs 
Gewpotvras avrovs: the spectators were 
panic-stricken. Hach unexpected re- 
vival of the Church after an edict 
aimed at her extinction would strike 
dismay into the hearts of the perse- 
cutors, for it was manifestly é« rod 
beov. 
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12. kal #kovoav havijs weydAns KrA.] 
The resurrection of the Witnesses is 
followed, as their Lord’s (v. 8) had 
been, by an ascension into heaven in a 
cloud. But whereas none saw the 
Lord rise from the dead, and His 
Ascension was witnessed only by a few 
(Acts i. 9 Bdemrovrey atray sc. Trav 
droordAwv), His witnesses rise and 
ascend in full view of their enemies 
(€Oedpnoay avrovs of éxOpol adray, cf. 
@ Il rods Oewpodyras avrovs); their 
triumph is celebrated openly. _ This 
predicted exaltation of the martyrs 
and saints will find its fulfilment in 
the rapture which St Paul foresees 
(1 Thess. iv. 17 dua ody adrois dpmayn- 
gopeba ev vepéhas eis dmdytnow Tod 
kupiov eis aépa). But meanwhile it 
has been partly anticipated in the 
sight of the world by the tribute paid 
to the victims of a persecution, some- 
times within a few years after their 
dishonour and death. Quite early in 
the history of the Church festivals 
were instituted in honour of the 
martyrs, martyria erected at their 
tombs, basilicas dedicated to their 
memory, their names were inserted 
in the diptychs and recited at the 
Christian sacrifice; and the later pro- 
cesses of canonization and invocation 
were at least an endeavour to do 
honour to those who had witnessed to 
Christ at the cost of their lives. In 
the popular esteem the Church’s 


earlier witnesses were erected into 

a new Olympus; paganism saw the 

men it had hated and killed called up 

to heaven before its eyes. Thus if 

the full realization of the Seer’s vision — 
is still in the future, it found a partial 

accomplishment even before the age 

of persecution ceased. For dd 

‘hither’ (Syr.s¥- —as\) ef. ¢. iv. 1. ?Ev 

7 vepéy: the cloud already asso- 

ciated with ascension into heaven in 

the Master’s case (Acts i. 9). The 

Seer may also have in view the— 
translation of Enoch and Elijah (Sir. 

xliv. 16, xlviii. 9, xlix. 14; cf. xi. 3, 

note). 

13. kat ev exeiyn th dpa éyévero 
werpos péyas KTA.] Earthquake (in 
the first century a too familiar ex- 
perience of the Asiatic towns) is in 
the Prophets a constantsymbol of great 
upheavals in the social or spiritual 
order ; see Ez. xxxvii. 7, xxxviii. 19, 
Hagg. ii. 6 (cf. Heb. xii. 26f.), Me. xiii. 
8, Apoc. xvi. 18. Here it seems to in- 
dicate the breaking up of the old 
pagan life which would follow the 
foreseen victory of the faith. The 
prophecy clothes itself in language 
borrowed from the well-known phe- 
nomena of a physical upheaval. Td 
d€xaror, xiArddes Exrd, are conventional 
numbers like 76 rpérov in viii. 7—12, 
and the dadexa yidrddes of every tribe 
in Israel. But there is a studied 
moderation in the present figures; 
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that but a tenth part of the great city 
should be overthrown and but 7000 
souls should perish out of a population 
of at least 100,000 (ef. Jos. c. Apion. 
i. 22) indicates that the disaster was 
to be partial and ordinary. 

*Ovdpata avOpdrer, i.e. avOparou, 
‘persons’: cf. ili. 4, note; to the ex- 
amples of this use of dvoya given by 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 196 f,, 
may now be added one published by 
Grenfell and Hunt in the Zebtunis 
Papyri, 24. 65. “E8wxay ddogav ro 
Oc@ trav ovpavav: they glorified the 
True God by confessing their sin in 
haying forsaken Him for idols; Jos. 
vii. 19 d0s d6£av ojpepov TO xvpio 
eG “Iopana, kat dds rHv eFopodoynow. 
The phrase 6 Oeds rav ovpavay (FPN 
Nw) is from Daniel (eg. ii, 18 f,, 
Th., iv. 28 (31) f., uxx.; see Driver, 
Daniel, p. 23), and reminds the reader 
that the Church was suffering, as Israel 
suffered during the Babylonian cap- 
tivity, from a predominant and trucu- 
lent heathenism. The ‘God of heaven’ 
(2 Esdr. y. 12, vi. 10, xii. 4) is the in- 
visible God of Jewish and Christian 
Monotheism, the “caeli numen” of 
Juy. xiv. 97 (see Mayor’s note), as 
contrasted with the ‘gods many’ 
whose images were to be seen in the 
pagan temples. In the end the Seer 
foresees a general movement towards 
Christianity, induced by fear or 


despair (of Nosrot eudoBou eyévorro, 
cf. Acts xxiv. 24 f.)—a prediction 
fulfilled more than once in ecclesias- 
tical history. 

14. 7 oval 7 Sevtépa ander: idov 
kth.] See ix. 12, note. The Second 
Woe is the Sixth Trumpet, with the 
two episodes (x. I—xi. 13) appended 
to it. The Seventh Trumpet—y7 ovai 7 
tpitn—is now to follow without further 
delay. For ¢pyecOa raxv see ii. 16, 
lil. 11, xxi. 7, 12, 20; it seems always 
to refer, more or less directly, to the 
Parousia or to events leading up 
to it. 

15—19. Tue SuventH TRUMPET- 
BLAST OR THIRD WOE. 

15. Kal 6 €Bdopos dyyedos €oadmicer 
ktd.] There is a marked contrast be- 
tween the result of the opening of the 
Seventh Seal, and that of the blowing 
of the Seventh Trumpet. In the former 
case there was silence in Heaven; now 
there are ‘great voices’; and the Seer 
can hear and write down what they say. 
The voices may be those of the (da 
(cf. vi. 1, 3, 5, 7), who represent Creation 
and rejoice in the subjection of the 
cosmos to their Lord and His Christ. 
Aéyovtes, i.e. the persons or personifi- 
cations from whom the voices come ; 
cf. ix. 13, note. Pevat...év TG ovpard: 
“this knowledge at present is wholly 
in heayen...not manifested yet to the 
creation, but to be wrought out” 
(Benson). 
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eyévero 1) Bacidela Tod Kdopou KTA.] 
“The kingdom of the world has become 
(for the aor. cf. Le. xix. 9) our Lord’s 
and His Anointed’s.” The words sug- 
gest the vision of a world-empire, once 
dominated by an usurping power, 
which has now at length passed into 
the hands of its true Owner and Im- 
perator ; cf. Mt. iv. 8, 9, Jo. xiv. 30, 
Eph. ii. 2, vii 12, The world-long 
struggle which will end in this transfer 
is described in Ps. ii. (cf. Acts iv. 26), 
which yields the phrase 6 kdpus kal 6 
xptoros avrod, Dan. vii. 13 ff, 22 ff. ; 
and the magnificent issue is celebrated 
again in Apoc. xii, Io, xix. 6,16. ‘O 
kvptos jor is here plainly not the 
Son, but the Father ; the speakers are 
representatives of Creation, not of the 
Church, and the Lord of the Church 
is from their point of view not the 
Lord, but “the Lord’s Christ” (Le. ii. 
26, ix. 20), an O.T. phrase for the 
anointed King of the theocracy. Kat 
Baorhevoet eis rods alévas rév aldver : 
not BaoiWevoovorr, for the rule of God 
and of Christ is one, and the King- 
dom of the Son will ultimately be 
merged in the Reign of God (1 Cor. 
xy. 27). That Reign is perennial; no 
age will see its end (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 14, 
28), and the Son’s re-delivery of His 


mediatorial power to the Father does” 
not exclude Him from sharing the 
Father’s kingdom ; against the per- 
version of the Pauline teaching by — 
Marcellus the Church was able to cite 
Le. i. 33 tis Bacidelas atvrod ove fora: 
tédos: see Robertson, Regnum Dei, — 
Dem biledts 

16. kat of eikoow réocapes mpecBi-_ 
tepot oi xrh.] The Elders take up the 
witness of the (a (if we may assume — 
that they are the speakers in v. 15), as _ 
they do in iv. 9 ff. Ordinarily the — 
Elders are seated (ka@rpevor) even in 
the Divine Presence on thrones which 
surround the central Throne (iy. 4), for 
the Church is the ovvOpovos of the In- — 
carnate Son Who is the ovvOpovos of — 
the Father (iii. 21); but they prostrate — 
themselves at every act of adoration 
(iv. 10, v. 8, 14, xix. 4). With és ra 
mpocwra avray cf. ¢. vii. 11, where the 
same prostration is ascribed to the 
Angels. The Angels and the Church, 
as creatures, share a common worship. 

17. evxaptorodpev cor, Kipre 6 beds 
xrd.] The Elders represent the Church 
in her great function of edyapioria. 
On Kupte 6 6. 6 mavroxpdrop, “Lord 
God of Sabaoth,” see ce. i. 8, iv. 8; and 
On 6 oy kat 6 jy, i. 4, 8, iv. 8. Here, 
and again in xvi. 5, 6 épydpevos is 
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omitted, since the future does not fall 
within the scope of the passage. EiAy- 
das...kal €Bacidevoas, “Thou hast 
assumed Thy power, and didst begin 
Thy reign”; with ¢Bacidevaas cf. v. 15 
éyévero 7 Bacwdeia. For this combi- 
nation of tenses see iii. 3 etd. Kal 
jkovaas, V. 7 7AGev kat elAnpey, Vill. 5 
eihngev...xal éyéewioev...kat €Barev ; and 
with Baorrcvew in this sense cf. 2 Regn. 
XV. 10 BeBaci\evkev Baorreds ’ABeooa- 
Adp ev XeBparv, Ps. xcii. (xciii.) 1 Kdpios 
€Bacitevoey (1299). 
Thy peyadny, not the normal exercise 
of the Divine power, but that final and 
overwhelming display to which all 
prophecy points. Compare and con- 
trast Acts viii. 10 7 d¥vapus Tod Beod 7 
KaNoupevn peyadn. 

18. Kat ra @6vn wpyicOnoay xri.] 
Ps. ii. is still in view, cf. vv. 1, 5 wa ri 
epptagay (3097) Zvy, Kai havi euedéry- 
gay Kevd; ...TOTe hadnoet TpPos avTovs 
év opyn avrov, and xcvili. (xcix.) I 
Kupwos éBacirevoer, dpyCéo Owoar aol. 
In Acts iv. 25 ff., Ps. ii. 1 f. is inter- 
preted by the Church of Jerusalem in 
reference to the treatment of Christ 
by Antipas and Pontius Pilate (ovr7y- 
Onoay yap ér adnOeias év TH TOE Ta’TH 
émt rov aytov maida cov Inooby... Hpddns 
te Kat Iovrios HeudGros atv €Oveow kat 
Aaois "Iopand): with a wider outlook 
the Seer of the Apocalypse sees in it 
the hostility of the world against the 
Church. ’Qpyic@noav...7 dpyn cov; 
the futile violence of men is answered 
by the effective judgements of God. 
*HOev 1) opyn cov kat 6 Katpos Krd.; the 


Thy Svvapiv cov 


18 wpyicbn &* | 


dies irae is imagined as already come, 
and is seen to coincide with the Resur- 
rection and the Judgement. With 6 
kaipos tay vexpov cf. Mc. xi. 13 Kaupos 
ovkey, Le. xxi. 24 x. €Ovav. The dead 
wil rise in their season, when all is 
ripe for the final award; cf. Me. iv. 29, 
Apoc. xiv. 15 ff; the scene is de- 
scribed in c. xx. ff. Ofvexpoi, good and 
bad, as in Jo. y. 25, Acts xxiv. 21. 
The three infinitives, xpcOjva ... 
Sodvar...d:apGeipar, depend upon katpos, 
as in Heel. iii. 2 Kaipos tod drobaveiv 
or without the article, in Judith xiii. 5 
katpos avrikaBéoba. Butafter xpiOjvac 
the construction is partly changed, 
and the writer proceeds as if he had 
begun 6 kaipos Tovs vexpovs Kpivat. 
Sodvar rov pucOov krdr.] The picdds 
to be given in the evening of the world 
to God’s labourers (Mt. xx. 8) is with 
the Father (Mt. vi. 1) in heaven (Mt. 
y. 12), and will be dispensed by the 
Lord at His return (Apoc. xxii. 12); 
though essentially the same in all 
cases (Mt. /. c.), and though its pay- 
ment is in all an act of grace on the 
part of God (Rom. iv. 4), it will vary 
in proportion to the work of the re- 
cipient (1 Cor. iii. 8). The prophet’s 
puoOes is in some sense distinct from 
the pods Suxaiov (Mt. x. 41), but no 
emphasis is laid here upon the differ- 
ence (Sodvar Tov po Oov...rois mpodpyrais 
kal trois dylos kth.) “Thy servants 
the prophets” are the prophets of the 
Church, as in ce. i 1, x. 7; “the 
saints” are, as always, the faithful in 
general. But who are “they that fear 
Thy Name”? In the Acts (xiii. 16, 
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43, 50) of poBovpevor or of ceBopevor 
tov Oedy are proselytes of the Syna- 
gogue; in the Apoe. (here and perhaps 
also in xix. 5) analogy suggests that 
they may be the unbaptized adherents 
of the Church, enquirers and catechu- 
mens. These too, if their desire to 
serve God be sincere, shall not lose 
their reward; though not dy:o: in the 
technical sense, they will receive the 
pucOos Scxaiov. Small or great, the 
least in the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt. 
xi. 11), as well as those who stand in 
the foremost rank of God’s servants, 
the prophets of the New Covenant, 
are allremembered before Him. The 
acc. Tovs piKpovs Kal Tos peyddous 
must be explained by supposing that 
the writer has forgotten that he started 
with dodva: picbov. The phrase (used 
also in ¢¢, Xiil; 16, xix. 5, 18, xx. 12: 
cf. Gen. xix. 11, Sap. vi. 7) includes 
all sorts and conditions of mén, and 
witnesses to the dmpocwmoAnpwia of 
the Judge. The meanest slave among 
the catechumens of the Church will 
receive the same consideration as a 
convert of Imperial rank. 

kat duaGeipar rovs diahOeiporras thy 
yav] Cf. xix. 2 expuev thy mdpyny ryv 
peyadny qris epOeipey thy yhv ev rH 
mopvela adtis. Here the reference is 
more general; by a Divine cus talionis 
(cf. Rom. i. 28 ff, ii. 5 ff.) destroyers 
of every kind shall be destroyed. 
AcvapGeipar, SuapGeipovras are perhaps 


preferred to the more usual dmodéoat, 
droddvovras (Jo. iii, 16, Rom. ii. 12, 
2 Cor. li, 15, 2 Thess. ii. 10), because of 
the double sense of diapetpew. Pa- 


ganism was ‘destroying’—the lapse — 


moral life, as well as by the physical 
horrors of the amphitheatre and the 
tyrannies of imperialism; and this 
moral reference is probably upper- 





= 


into the present is significant—‘the — 
earth’ by corrupting the fountains of — 


most. All who helped to poison society — | 


were themselves dve@Oappevor Tov voov 


(x Tim. vi. 5), and their true character — 
would be recognized and fixed by the — 


judgement of God. 

19. kal jvoiyn 6 vads Tov Oeod xth.| 
The Sanctuary in heaven (iii. 12, vii. 
15, xv. 5 ff, xxi. 22; ef, Iren. iy. 13. 6); 
as distinguished from the sanctuary 


on earth (xi. 1) was opened (jvolyn, as. — 


in xy. 5; ef. Blass, Ga. p. 43); ie. the 
Great Award is to be accompanied by 
a manifestation of the Divine glory;. 
cf. Me. viii. 38 drav éd6n ev tH ddEn 
Tov matpos avrov. So Victorinus : 
“templum apertum manifestatio est 
Domini nostri.” Apparently the vision 
is but momentary, for the heavenly 
vads is opened again in xv. 5; but 
the Seer has time to catch sight 
(@p6n) of the Ark of the Covenant 
which was within. On jyvoiyn see 
Deissmann, Bible Studies, p. 189. 

7 KBoros ris SuadjKns (NT PW), 
or as it is usually called in Exodus 7 x. 
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Tod paptupiov (NIIYT "S), was within 
the sacred veil of the Tabernacle (Heb. 
ix. 4), and afterwards stood in the 
inner chamber of Solomon’s Temple 
(1 Kings viii. 6). Probably it perished 
when Nebuchadrezzar burnt the 
Temple (2 Kings xxv. 9), for Jeremiah 
speaks of it as if it would shortly 
pass out of memory (Jer. iii. 16), and 
Tacitus (hist. v. 9) scoffs at the Jewish 
Sanctuary as “vacuam sedem et inania 
arcana.” In Ezekiel’s Temple the Ark 
does not appear, which renders its 
presence in the heavenly temple of the 
Apocalypse more remarkable. A le- 
gend related in 2 Macc. ii. 5 ff. repre- 
sents Jeremiah as having hidden both 
the Ark and the Altar of Incense 
(which reappears in Apoc. viii. 3 ff.) in 
a caye against the day of Israel’s res- 
toration ; it is added: kal dyvworos 6 
Tomos €arat ews av ouvayn oO Geos émt- 
guvayayny TOU haov...kal TOTE 6 KUpLOS 
avadeiEer tavta Kai opOnoera 7 d0ka 
tov kupiov. Other forms of the legend 
may be seen on p. 39, supra. This 
story in its earliest form may have 
been in the mind of the Seer, but 
he has his own reason for intro- 
ducing the Ark at this point. In 
Christ God has made a new covenant 
with men (Heb. viii. 6 ff., ix. 15 ff.), and 
the appearance of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant through the opened doors of the 
heavenly temple, at the moment when 
the time has come for the faithful to 
receive their reward, indicates the 
restoration of perfect access to God 
through the Ascension of the Incarnate 
Son. Andreas: dia tas dvoigews Tov 
ovpavod kal Ths opdcews THs KiBorov 
Tay jrowacpévay dyabay rois ayabois 
— Sndodrat 7 arroxahupis. 

kal éeyevovto dotparai «th. The 
usual symbols of majesty and power 


s. R.? 


which attend manifestations of the 
Divine Presence, cf. (e.g.) Exod. xix. 
16, Ps. xxix. 3 ff—“the solemn salvos 
so to speak, of the artillery of Heaven” 
(Alford). Of a “great hail” (Exod. 
ix. 18 ff.) we hear again in ¢. xvi. 
21; lightning flashes across the sky in 
iv. 5, vill. 5, xvi. 18; earthquakes are 
felt in vi. 12, Vili. 5, xi. 13, Xvi. 18. 

The great section of the Book now 
completed ends, as it began, with a 
vision of the heavenly order. In iv. 
1 ff. a door is set open in heaven, 
through which the Seer is able to 
discern the Throne of God and its 
surroundings; in xi. 19 the Temple 
of God in heaven is opened, and the 
Ark of the New Covenant is seen 
standing in the celestial Sanctuary. 
Moreover, the whole series of visions 
which intervenes between these two 
revelations is full of heavenly things 
and persons. Most of the scenes are 
laid in heaven; the rest, though on 
earth, are illuminated by the presence 
of superhuman agents. The seven 
Seals are opened by the Lamb Who is 
in the midst of the Throne; the seven 
Trumpets are blown by seven Angels. 
Angels are charged with the custody 
of the four winds; an Angel impresses 
on the elect the Seal of God; an Angel 
with one foot on the sea and the other 
on the dry land, makes solemn oath 
that the end is near. 

Yet as a whole the section is con- 
cerned with movements which find 
their sphere on the earth. The pur- 
pose of the celestial scenery and the 
celestial agencies which are employed 
is not to take the attention of the 
reader from contemporary or coming 
events, but to lead him to connect 
these with the invisible powers by 
which they are controlled, and to let 
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the light of heaven fall upon the 
earthly tragedy. The Throne and the 
Temple in the émovpama are seen to 
be the ultimate source of the energies 
by which human history is carried to 
its goal. But it is in human history 
that the interests of the prophecy are 
centred. In the events which follow 
the opening of the Seals, if they have 
been rightly interpreted in this com- 
mentary, the Seer depicts the con- 
ditions under which the Empire, as he 
knew it in Asia, was fulfilling its des- 
tiny, and passes from these to the great 
dynastic and social changes which must 
accompany or follow its collapse. In 
the scenes announced by the Trumpet- 
blasts, he works out at greater length 
the second of these topics; the re- 
yolutions which were in the lap of the 
future, the woes which it held in store 
for the unbelieving and impenitent 
world, are painted in a vivid sym- 
bolism borrowed partly from the Old 
Testament, partly from the apoca- 
lyptic thought of the time. These 
kaleidoscopic effects must be taken 
as a whole, and not pressed in detail, 
as if they were so many specific pre- 
dictions ; nevertheless they doubtless 
represent the impressions made upon 
the mind of the Seer, as in the Spirit 
he gazed into the future of the Empire 
and of the race. His sight does not 
reach as yet to the end; when the 
_seventh Seal is opened, there is silence 
in heaven ; when the seventh.Trumpet 
is blown, he hears the acclamations 
of the invisible world, but the actual 
result is not revealed to him even 
under a symbolical disguise. 

If the Seals and the Trumpets dis- 
close the fortunes of the Roman 
Empire, and, in a foreshortened view, 
the troubles of the age which would 
follow its fall, the Seer is not left 
without a vision of the future of the 
great spiritual Power which was des- 
tined to outlive the rule of the Caesars. 
Both the seventh seal-opening and the 
seventh trumpet-blast are preceded 
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by episodes which deal with the wider 
history of the Church. 
consists of two pictures. In the first 
pair the Church is represented as the 
Israel of God, marching in its tribal 


divisions to the inheritance of the © 


Saints; and again as the universal 
brotherhood of all races and nations, 
seen in the glories of its ideal life. 
In the second, the Christian society is 
seen in two aspects of its long struggle 


with the world; as the Sanctuary © 


surrounded by the profanations of 


heathendom, and again as the Two — 
Witnesses, the Enoch and Elijah or — 


[XI. 19 | 


Each episode — 





" 
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the Moses and Elijah of the new — 
Covenant, to whom it is given to 


witness throughout the days of a 
militant paganism, dying for the faith, 


to rise again like the Master and — 


ascend to heaven. 


With the seventh trumpet-blast ~ 
the Kingdom of God has come, and — 


the general judgement is at hand. 
Thus this section of the Apocalypse 


brings the course of history down to — 


the verge of the Parousia. If the 


Book had ended here, it would have — 
been within these limits complete. — 
But the Seer pauses for a moment — 


only to take up his réle again with 
a fresh presentation of the future, in 
which the vision is to be carried to 
its issue. A new prophecy begins in 
¢. xii., the contents of the open 6:8Aa- 
pidvov which the Seer had been di- 
rected to take from the hand of the 
Angel and consume. Impelled by a 


~ 


fresh gift of prophetic energy, he feels _ 


himself bound to prophesy again to a 
larger circle of hearers and with wider 
aims (x. 11); and this second message 
occupies the remainder of the Book. 
On this second prophecy and its rela- 
tion to the first see the Introduction, 
p. xxxix. f, The two prophecies 
(i. 8—xi. 19, xii. I—xxli. 5) are nearly 
equal in length, and shew a corre- 
spondence in scope and plan which 
suggests that the book is the work of 
one mind. 
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XII. 1—18 Tue Woman wiri 
CHILD, AND THE GREAT BLOOD-RED 
Dracon. 

I, onpeiov péya fbn év To ovpave | 
Hitherto a fresh vision has been an- 
nounced by the formula [pera ratra] 
eidov cai idov, or the simple eiSov or 
@6n (xi. 19). The present vision is 
the first characterised as a onpeiov; 
others follow, cf. xiii. 3 d6n dAdo 
onpeiov ev TH ovpava, XY. I eiSov GAXo 
ony. €v T@ ovp. péya kai Oavpacror. 
In the xx. onpeioy is usually the 
equivalent of nix, and is used either of 
celestial phenomena, e.g. the heavenly 
bodies (Gen. i. 14), and the rainbow 
(Gen. ix. 12 ff.), or of tokens of God’s 
presence or purpose given upon earth, 
e.g. the miracles in Egypt (Exod. vii. 
3, etc.). In the N.T. the latter is 
the prevalent sense of onpetov; the 
word goes with répas (Jo. iv. 48) and 
dvvaus (Acts ii. 22), and it is thus 
used in this book (cc. xiii. 13 ff., xvi. 
14, xix. 20), though only of wonders 
wrought by evil powers. But the 
Gospels speak also of onpeia dro (ék) 
rov ovpavov (Me. viii. 11, Mt. xvi. 1, 
and of a onpetoy éx ovpave (Mt. xxiv. 
3, 30), which is to attend the Parousia. 
Such signs, like the ninix of Gen. 
Jl. cc., would be visible in the skies to 
men upon earth, and this is probably 
the nature of the ‘sign’ now displayed 
to the Seer. It is not the interior of 
the heavenly world that he sees, as in 
iy. 1 ff., but its outer veil, the sky, on 
which the vision is depicted. 

yorn wepBeBAnpevn Toy mrvov KTA.] 
The first ‘sign in heaven’ is a Woman 
—the earliest appearance of a female 
figure in the Apocalyptic vision. She 


is arrayed with the Sun; for the 
constr. see Vii. 9, 13, X. I, Xi. 3, XVii. 4, 
xviii. 16, xix. 8, 13, and for the idea, 
cf. Ps. ciii. (civ.) 2 avaBaddopevos has 
ws ivarioyv, and the partial parallels 
TN ADOG el O. Xs eT, XIX ele DRS 
moon is her vromddiov; the phrase 
vmokdta Tay today may be borrowed 
from Ps. cix. (cx.) 1 (Me. xii. 36) or 
from Ps. viii. 7 (Heb. ii. 8). The Seer 
perhaps has in mind Cant. vi. 9 (10) 
tis avtn 1 é€kkimrovaa dat dpOpos, 
kad} ws oednyn, ekAeKT) @s O HALOS; 
Further, this Woman in the sky is 
crowned with a wreath (c. ii. 10, note) 
of twelve stars, a coronet of celestial 
diamonds, The reader is reminded 
of Joseph’s second dream (Gen. xxxvii. 
Q 6 HALos Kai n oeAnVN Kal Evdexa daorépes 
mpocexvvouy pe), and of Test. wit. patr. 
Napht. 5,6 Aevi expdrnoe rov 7ALov 
kal 6 lovdas pOdoas eriace thy oeAnYyy, 
Kat vWoeOncay auporepor crv avrTois. 
kat dvtos Tov Aevl ws 7ALov... lovdas 
RY Aapmpos os 7 TEANYN, Kal Ur Tos 
modas avtrod joav SedeKa aKTives— 
passages which shew that Semitic 
fancy was apt to decorate ideal or 
representative persons with the hea- 
venly bodies. The mention of twelve 
stars (dorépwv dedexa, not trav 6. aore- 
pov) is sufficiently explained as an 
allusion to the twelve tribes (Jac. i. 1, 
Apoc. xxi. 12) or possibly the twelve 
Apostles (xxi. 14), regarded as the 
crowning ornament of the Jewish 
Church; for the notion of the stars 
forming a wreath or circlet, cf. Sap. 
xiii. 2 KvKAov dotpev (v. Ll. dorépar), 
and perhaps Apoe. i. 16. 

2. kal év yaortpl €xovea xrdA.| The 
Woman is with child, and near to 
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her delivery; in sharp contrast with 
the splendour of her adornment the 
Seer places her cries of pain and the 
tortures (Bacav(ouévn) of the birth- 
pangs. He can scarcely have failed 
to remember Isa. vii. 14 S@cer Kuptos 
autos vuivy onpetov: tOov 7 mapbevos 
ev yaotpt Anpwerac (Mt. i. 23 €&e), 
kai ré€erar viov—a passage familiar 
to Christian thought towards the end 
of the Apostolic age, as its use by 
Mt., and apparently also by Le. (i. 
31), attests. But if so, he purposely 
substitutes yur for mapOévos, for the 
Virgin-Birth is not a point on which 
he wishes to insist; the mystical 
mother of the Lord, whom he has 
in view, is not the Virgin, but the 
Jewish Church (see below). Jeru- 
salem is described in the Prophets 
as a travailing woman ; cf. Mic. iv. 1o 
odwe,..duyatnp ewy, os rikrovoa, Isa. 
XXVL 17 f. os 7 @divovca...emi TH wdive 
avrns éxéxpagey...€v yaorpt ¢AdBopev 
kal wdwyoapuev, 1b, Ixvi 7 mpl ry 
adivoveay Texeiv, mplv €dOeiv Tov movoy 
Tov wdivar, e&épuyev Kal erexey Apcev. 
The same metaphor is used by our 
Lord to characterize the anguish of 
the Apostles on the eve of the Passion 
(Jo, XVi. 21 9 yur drav riktn AYN 
exEl...Kal duets ody viv yey AUmny Exere), 
and by St Paul in reference to the 
spiritual travail of the guide of souls 
(Gal. iv. 19 rexvia pou, ovs mad ddive 
péxpts 00 poppwbA Xpioros év vpiv). 

The reading is somewhat uncertain: 
éxouoa kpacer (€xpacev, xpa€&ev) is easier 
than ¢yovea, kat xpa¢er, but the latter 
makes excellent sense and has on the 
whole better support ; if it be accepted, 
kal ev yy. €xovea will range with epi 
BeBAnueévn xrd., While kat kpd¢er begins 
a new clause. 

The ancient expositors in general, 


beginning with Hippolytus and Me- 
thodius, understood the Woman with 
child to represent the Church, though 
some identified her with the Blessed 
Virgin. See Hipp. (ed. Lag. p. 31): rv 
pey ovy yuvaika Thy mepiBeBAnperny Tov 
qAtov capéorara tHy exkAnatay, evdedv- 
pévny Tov Noyov Tov maTp@ov vmrep TALoy 
Adurovra; Andreas: rives pev Od ddov 
thy OeoroKoy vevonxact...0 d€ péyas Me- 
0810s [conviv. 6 ff.] eis ray ayiay éxxdn- 
otav e€é\aBev. The majority take the 
birth-pangs to symbolize the spiritual 
travail of the Church (Hipp. 2. c.: ov 
mavoerat 1) exkAnoia yevvoca ek Kapdias 
Tov NOyov Tov éy Kdop@ vr0 arioroy 
dioxopevov; Ps. Aug.: “quotidie parit 
ecclesia.” Andreas: odivew dé paper 
Thy eéxkAnoiay xa’ exacrov tray dya- 
yervopéevov SC vdaros Kal mvevparos ; 
Bede: “semper ecclesia, dracone licet 
adversante, Christum parit”). But 
the earliest Latin expositor of the 
Apocalypse, Victorinus (if the words 
are his), has grasped the meaning 
more precisely : “antiqua ecclesia est 
patrum et prophetarum et sanctorum 
et apostolorum ; quae gemitus et tor- 
menta desiderii sui habuit usquequo: 
fructum ex plebe suasecundum carnem 
olim promissum sibi videret Christum. 
ex ipsa gente corpus sumpsisse”—a. 
comment which Beatus repeats, add- 
ing: “semper enim haec mulier ante 
adventum Domini parturiebat in do- 
loribus suis.” Similarly Augustine in 
Ps. cxlii.: “haec autem mulier antiqua 
est civitas Dei.” The two views are not, 
however, wholly inconsistent. Doubt- 
less the Church of the Old Testament 
was the Mother of whom Christ came 
after the flesh. But here, as every- 
where in the Book, no sharp dividing 
line is drawn between the Church of 
the Old Testament and the Christian. 
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Society ; the latter is viewed as the 
Jewish Church come to its maturity. 
Thus the woman who gave birth to 
the Christ is afterwards identified 
with her who after His departure 
_ suffered for her faith in Him (». 13) 
and who is the mother of believers 
p;-1'7, cf Gal. iy. 27): 

In Bacanfopévn rexetv the infinitive 
is epexegetical (WM., p. 140), repre- 
senting the issue, almost the purpose 
(Vg. cruciabatur ut pariat), of the 
torture endured. Burton, § 389, less 
simply explains it as “an object inf. 
governed by the idea of desire im- 
plied in the preceding participle.” 
For Bacavfopévn see ix. 5 note. 

3. Kat dDOn GdAo onpetoy krr.] A 
second tableau, following close upon 
the first and inseparable from it. The 
Dragon is the Serpent of Gen. iii. 1 ff, 
as the Apocalyptist himself tells us 
(w. 9). But the preference of dpdaxev 
(=P Job vii. 12, UNI ib. xxvi. 13, 
qnmd ib. xl 20 (25)) to 3qus, both 
in this context and in cc. xiii, xvi. 
xx., is significant. It is a mythical, 
symbolical, monster which is before us, 
whether suggested by the Babylonian 
Tidmat (Gunkel, Schopfung u. Chaos, 
p. 361, Enc. Bibl. 1131 ff.; see Intro- 
duction, p. li.), or by Hebrew fancy 
(Ps. Ixxiii. (Ixxiv.) 13 od ovvérpipas 
ras kepadas tev Spaxovrayv—cod. R, 
rod Spdkxovros Tov peyddov—ent rod 
USaros; cf. Job xxvi. 13, Isa. xxvii. 1, 
Ez. xxix. 3). The Seer’s Dragon is 
muppos, fiery red (Apoc. vi. 4, note ; 
ef. Hom. Jl. ii. 308 &6 éepavn péya 
ojpa, Spaxov éri vara Sadowwéds), the 
epithet denoting his murderous work 


(Andreas, dia 76 howdy adrod, cf. Jo. 
Vili. 44 dvOpwrokrovos Hy am’ dpyijs, 
I Jo. iii. 12 Kdw ék rot movnpod Fy 
kat €opakev Tov adeApoy avrov). He 
has seven heads (cf. xvii. 3, 7; Kid- 
dushim, f. 29 6, “visus ei est daemon 
forma draconis septem habentis ca- 
pita”; Pistis Sophia, p. 90 “ basilisci 
serpentis, cui septem erant capita”), 
symbolical of a plenitude of power; 
and every head is crowned with the 
fillet which denotes sovereignty: for 
diddnpa as contrasted with orépavos 
(v. 1) see 1 Esdr. iv. 30 d@aipotcay rd 
diddnua aro rhs Kehadijs Tod Bacidéas, 
Isa. Ixii, 3 diadnpa Bacwreias, 1 Mace. 
Xi. 13, xiii. 32 1d dtadnwa ths Acias ; 
and for the conception of a diadem- 
crowned serpent cf. Pliny, H. N. viii. 
21. 33, where he describes the basilisk 
as “candida in capite macula ut quo- 
dam diademate insignem.” The Beast 
of c. xiii. has ten diadems on his horns; 
the Divine Conqueror of ¢. xix. has 
on His head d:adnpara moddd. The 
Dragon’s ten diadems represent his 
power over the kingdoms of the 
world; cf. Le. iv. 6 éuol mapadédora, 
Jo. xii. 31, Xiv. 30, XVi. II 6 dpyov 
Tov koopov TovTov, and contrast Apoc. 
i. 5 0 dpxwv Tay Baciréwr ris ys. See 
xvii. 3, 7, 9 ff., notes. 

4. kal 9 ovpa avrod ovper xtr.| A 
reference to Dan. viii. 1o where it is 
said of the Little Hon: “wv 13m 
NI¥TT) TVW OBR) OMY NZy; 
ro tpitoy softens the hyperbole, as in 
c. viii. 7 ff. A similar incident occurs 
in the Babylonian myth of the con- 
flict between Tidmat and Marduk 
(Gunkel, op: cit, p. 387), but the 
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Apocalyptist may well have had no 
other thought than to depict the 
colossal size and vast strength of 
the monster. Heaven (the sky) is too 
small to hold him; when he lashes 
his tail, it drags along (cvpe, Vg. 
trahebat, cf. Jo. xxi. 8, Acts xiv. 19, 
xvii. 6) a third of the stars, and dashes 
them to the earth: for the change of 
tense cf. ii. 3, note. “EBadey eis riy 
ynv was frequently understood by the 
ancient interpreters in reference to 
the fall of the Angels (Jude 6 rovs 
HB) THpHoavTas THY é€avtay apyxrv (see 
Dr Bigg’s note); thus Arethas: ovy- 
xatéBade yap éavTi mreioTrar ayyéXov 
poipay ouvaroortatnaat meicaca aro 
6eod. But other views obtained sup- 
port; e.g., according to Bede, “Tyconius 
more suo tertiam partem stellarum 
quae cecidit falsos fratres interpreta- 
tur.” Origen has a similar explanation 
in Mt. comm. (Lomm., iv. p. 306): 
“qui...peccatum...sequitur, trahitur a 
cauda draconis vadens post eum.” 

kal 6 Spakwy eornkey evamiov tis 
yuvakos xtd.] The relation of the 
second onpetoy to the first now be- 
comes evident. The appearance of 
the Woman with Child has provoked 
a counter-manifestation on the part 
of the Dragon. His quarrel, however, 
is not immediately with the Woman, 
but with the Child, and he waits his 
time till the Child is born. For ris 
peddXovons rexew cf. iii. 2, 16, note. 
"Eornkey is at first sight a strange 
verb in connexion with the serpent, 
cf. Gen. iii, 14 émt r@ orndee cov Kat 
Tn kotAla ropevon. But the dpaxer is 


a glorified égis, which, as Pliny (ZN. 
Vili. 21. 33) says, “nec flexu multiplici 
ut reliquae corpus impellit, sed celsus 
et erectus in medio incedens.” 

“Iva...xarabayn: cf. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 34. 
xatépayév pe...NaBovyodordaop Baci- 
Revs BaBvAovos Karémev pe, ws Spaxov 
ém\noev THY Koiay avTov amd Tis 
tpupis pov. A greater sufferer than 
Jerusalem is here, and a greater foe 
than the King of Babylon. The Seer 
looks back over the long period of ex- 
pectation which followed the original 
sentence on the Serpent (Gen. iii. 15 ; 
see Driver’s remarks on this in Genesis, 
p. 57, and cf. Primasius: “in con- 
spectu autem mulieris stetisse dicitur, 
quoniam @Jla (inquit) observabtt caput 
tuum,” etc.). Two figures dominate 
pre-Christian history—humanity, fallen: 
but struggling to the birth of a higher 
life, and the hostile power of evil, 
watching (Gen. /.¢., LXX., rnpnoeis) its 
opportunity to defeat the realization 
of the hope ; such tyrants as Pharaoh 
(Exod. i. 22, ii. 1 ff.) and Herod (Mt. 
ii. 7 ff.) may be in the Seer’s mind, 
but his words cover the whole conflict 
which culminated in the Cross and 
its issue. On dray réxy see Burton, 
§ 305. 

5. kal €rexev vidv, apoer, ds xrr.] 
Hither vioy or dpcev seems to be re- 
dundant. ”Erexev dpcev is a familiar 
phrase in the uxx.; cf. Exod. i. 16 ff, 
ii. 2, Lev. xii. 2, 7, Num. iii. 4o, Isa. 
Ixvi. 7, Jer, xx. 15, xxxvii. (xxx.) 6; 
and would have sufficed here. On the 
other hand viv, dpaev or vidy dpveva 
may have been suggested by 3} }2 
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(Jer. xx. 15), or deliberately written 
instead of radiov dpcev (ef. Ar. Eccl. 
549) in order to emphasize the sex of 
the Child: cf. Hippolytus (ed. Lag., 
Pp. 32): Tov Gppeva kal TéNetov Xptorov ; 
Andreas: rats nSovais dOnAvvtos. 

The ‘man-child’ is primarily the Son 
of Mary, with whom he is identified 
by os péAAee rromaiver krh.; cf. ii. 
26 f., xix. 15, notes. The reference 
to Ps. ii. does not necessarily exclude 
the thought of the members of Christ 
who are potentially interested in the 
promise, as ii. 26 shews (6 wkdév... 
8e0@ avtd eLovoiay emt trav Ovary, 
kal mrouavet avtovs év paBde@ odnpa) ; 
and the ancient interpreters lay the 
chief stress on this wider sense, cf. 
e.g. Primasius: “Christus in singulis 
membris dicitur nasci” and Bede, 
quoted above, p. 148 b. But it 
seems better in this place to limit 
the words to our Lord Himself, re- 
garded as the offspring of the O.T. 
Church; the faithful (v. 17) are oi 
Rourolt rod orépparos auras. 

kal npmdobn TO TéKvov avtis mpos TOY 
Gedy xrd.] The Seer foreshortens the 
Gospel history; for his present pur- 
pose the years between the Nativity 
and the Ascension are non-existent, 
and even the Passion finds no place 
in his summary. It is enough to 

_ point out that the Dragon’s vigilance 
was futile; he failed to destroy the 
Woman’s Son, and his failure was 
manifested by the Ascension. Inter- 
preters who understand the whole 
passage in reference to the Church 
think here of the conglorification of 
the members with the Head; e.g. 
Primasius: “licet in capite Christo 
praecesserit.. -congruit tamen et cor- 
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pori. hine sunt illae voces Apostoli, 
qui.nos resuscitavit et consedere fectt. 
tn caelestibus.” 

With jpmacdn (Vg. raptus est, A.V., 
R.YV., “was caught up”) compare Acts 
viii. 39 mvedpa Kuplov npmacev tov 
ikurmoy, 2 Cor. xii. 2, 4 apmayévra... 
€ws Tpirov ovpavov...npmayn els TOY Ta- 
padeioov, pelhiavs 17 dprraynoopeba ev 
vepedas. Here, if our interpretation 
is correct, it answers to dveAnpdOn in 
4 Regn. ii. 11, Acts i. 2, 11, 22, 1 Tim. 
iii. 16, representing the Ascension as 
a ‘rapture’—a graphic and true, if 
not exhaustive description. Ilpés in- 
dicates the direction or goal, which 
was (1) God Himself (cf. Jo. xx. 17 
dvaBaive mpos Tov matépa pov...kal 
Geov pov), and (2) God’s Throne. The 
Ascension involves the Session of the 
Sacred Humanity at the Right Hand 
of the Father (see ‘Me.’ xvi. 19, Eph. 
i. 20, Heb. i. 3, Apoe. iii. 21), and not 
merely an elevation of spirit into the 
Divine Presence, which was never 
wanting to the Divine Son of Man. 

6. Kaly yon epuyer eis rnv epnpor 
xtd.] The Mother of Christ, the 
Church (which has now. become the 
larger Israel, the Christian Society), 
does not at once share the rapture 
of her Son, but is put beyond the 
reach of the Dragon’s rage, so that 
his efforts to destroy are as unayail- 
ing in her case as in that of the Lord. 
A place of safety has been provided 
for her in the wilderness, and thither 
she flees after the Ascension. The 
Seer may have in his thoughts either 
the wanderings of Israel in the wilder- 
ness of Sinai (Deut. viii. 2ff.), or 
Elijah’s two withdrawals from Ahab 
and Jezebel (1 Kings xvii. 2f., xix. 
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3f.), or the flight of many devout Jews 
from Antiochus (1 Mace. ii. 29 xaré- 
Bnoav rroAdoi Cnrovvres Stxarocvny Kal 
kpipa eis tHv épnuov), or the flight of 
Mary and Joseph with the Child into 
Egypt (Mt. ii. 13). But the event 
immediately in view is doubtless the 


‘escape of the Church of Jerusalem to 


Pella, alluded to in Me. xiii. 14 of év 


‘1H “lovdaia pevyérwoay eis ra Spn (ef. 


Eus. HZ. iii. 5). In the wider sense 
the épnyos, as Primasius says, is the 
“solitudo huius vitae...in qua...ut 
passer singularis [Ps. cii. 7] vivit 
ecclesia” ; and the figure is suggested 
either by the rocky wastes of the 
Sinaitic peninsula, or more probably 
by the “wide wild country of rolling 
hills and hollows” (Benson, Apoca- 
lypse, p. 32) which lay to the south 
of Jerusalem, or the high lands to 
the east of it on the further side 
of Jordan. Of this country the most 
striking feature is the absence of 
human habitations, and the mention 
of it suggests what was after all the 
heaviest trial of the Christian life 
in early times, the loneliness expe- 
rienced by those who had cut them- 
selves off from the sympathy of their 
neighbours and even of their nearest 
relatives. On the Lord’s Day the 
brethren met for fellowship, but for 
the rest of the week the majority of 
them stood alone—in the world, but 
not of it. Yet in this solitude of her 
life the Church has a place of safety 
and repose prepared for her by God; 
for this use of éroyagew see Mt. xx. 23, 
XXxv. 34, 41, Le. ii. 31, 1 Cor. ii. 9, Heb. 
xi. 16, Apoe. ix. 15, and for érowmacew 
torov cf. 1 Chron. xv. 3, Jo. xiv. 2f. 
What is meant by this rozos jromac- 
pevos may be gathered from Ps, xxx. 
(Xxxi.) 21 karaxpiWeis avrots év dio- 


Kpvp@ Tov mpoowmov aov, cf. Col. iii. 3 
7) (on vpav KéxpuTrat ody TO XpLoTe ev 
76 Oe@. Fellowship with the Father 
and the Son in the Spirit (1 Jo. i. 3, 
2 Cor. xiii. 13) is at once the Church’s 
consolation and her safeguard. 

For érov...éxet= OY WS see Blass, 
Gr. p. 175. "Iva éxei tpépoow adryy 
«td. The reference to Elijah is here 
apparent, cf. 3 Regn. xvii. 4 rois 
Kopagw évrehovpar Siatpépery ce ekel, 
ib. xix. 5, 7; though the subject of 
tpépwow is purposely left undefined. 
But the daily supply of manna during 
the Wanderings in the desert of Sinai 
may also be in view, as Bede supposes : 
“instar Israeliticae plebis, quae pane 
caelesti pasta [est] in eremo.” The 
provision made for the Church in the 
wilderness of life is the spiritual food 
of the word of God (Mt. iv. 4) and the. 
Flesh and Blood of the Lord (Jo. vi. 
48 ff.). The supply lasts for 1260 days, 
or (». 14) “a season, seasons, and a 
half,” = 33 years; see Dan. vii. 25, 
and ¢, xi. 2, note; ie. to the end of 
the age of persecution, and beyond it, 
to the end of the present order, or, as 
Primasius well says, “omnia Christ- 
ianitatis tempora.” Thus the story of 
the Woman in the wilderness synchro- 
nizes with the prophesying of the Two 
Witnesses (xi. 3); in fact the Woman 
and the Witnesses symbolize the 
one Catholic Church under different 
aspects, 

The whole of this verse is anticipa- 
tory, and the symbolism is repeated in 
v. 12f, where see notes. 

7. kat eyévero mohepos €v TH ovpavg] 
Another tableau, not a onpeiov (ve. 
1, 3), but consequent upon the two 
onpeta Which precede it. The birth 
and rapture of the Woman’s Son 
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issue in a war which invades the 
émoupama ; for the conception cf. Yal- 
kut Rub. f. 87. 2 (on Ex. xiv. 7): “bel- 
lum fecit grave in caelo.” It is im- 
possible to admit with Andreas that 
the original rebellion of Satan is 
intended, though Papias whom he 
quotes seems to have understood the 
passage so. Still less can we accept 
the interpretation of év r@ ovpavé 
proposed by several of the Latin 
commentators, eg. Bede: “caelum 
ecclesiam significat”—a view which 
throws the symbolism into hopeless 
confusion. The Seer sees an assault 
directed by the powers of evil against 
the Exalted Christ. As the Incar- 
nation called forth a counter-mani- 
festation of diabolic power on earth 
(Me. i. 13, Le. xxii. 3, 31, Jo. xii. 31, 
xiv. 30, xvi. 11), so after the Ascension 
the attack is supposed to be carried 
into Heaven. 


Battles in the sky, suggested no 
doubt by the threatening phalanxes 
of clouds which forebode a storm, are 
familiar to the later Jewish writers 
(e.g. 2 Mace. v. 2f. cuvéBy...paiver Oat 
Oia Tav dépwv Tpéyortas inmeis...tas 
arpooBodas ywopévas, Orac. Sibyll. iii. 
805 év vehern & becbe payny meCav 
te kat immeov). But in St John’s vision 
here the rodepos ev ro odpar@ is not, as 
in v. 1, a mere spectacle in the upper 
air. The words hint at nothing less 
than a supreme attempt on the part 
of the Dragon to unseat the Woman’s 
Son, and to re-establish himself in the 
Presence of God. 


6 Muyand kai of Gyyedou avrod rod 
modeunoa KTA.| It is a war of Angels, 
in which one angelic host is led by 
the Archangel Michael, and the other 
by the Dragon. According to Daniel 
(x. 13, cf. Jude 9 6 dpyayyedos, and 
see note on ¢. Vili. 2) Michael is ‘one 
of the chief princes,’ and champion of 
the Jewish people (Dan. x. 21, xii. 1); 
and consistently with this position 
he now leads the armies of Heaven 
against the adversary of the Woman’s 
Son. The construction is one of un- 
usual difficulty; the inf. rod moAeunoa 
seems to require some such verb as 
efmAOov or avéornoay (cf. v. 2, note 
on Bac. rexetv) But it is simpler 
to repeat éyévero before 6 Muxanr: 
‘there arose war in heaven; [there 
arose] Michael...to make war.’ Blass’s 
rendering (Gr. p. 236) ‘it happened 
that there fought’ (=éyévero rod 
moAeuioa. tov M.) involves an un- 
necessary solecism ; Viteau’s explana- 
tion (Etudes, i. p. 168) is better, but 
the plural (joay, or éyévovro) is not 
required. Alford supposes a fusion 
of two sentences (éyévero rod rov M. 
kat Tovs ayyéAous avrod modephoat, 
and o M. kat of dyyeAou avrov érodeun- 
cav), but the construction suggested 
above is simpler. For modepeiv pera 
see li, 16, note. 

kat 6 Spdakwv éerodeunoev xtd.] The 
Dragon also claims the rank of Arch- 
angel, and has angels under his com- 
mand; cf. Mt. xxv. 41 ré dtaBodrA@ Kal 
Trois ayyeots avrov. 

8. Kal ovc toxvoer, ovd€ Tomos KTh.] 
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The Dragon’s supreme effort was not 
only a failure, but it resulted in his 
final expulsion from heayen. ”Erc 
seems to imply that up to this moment 
Satan’s claims had not been finally 
disallowed; compare Job i. 6 7X Oor of 
dyyedor Tod Geod, kal 6 8tdBoXos ArOev 
per avrav, where he still takes his 
place in the council-chamber of God. 
The O.T. phrase rémos ovy evpébn 
(Dan. ii. 35 Th., cf. Zech. x. 10, Heb.) 
occurs again in ¢. xx. 1I; on evpicxea Oat 
in this sense see WM. p. 769 f. 

9. Kat €BAnOn 6 Spaxwy 6 peéyas...eis 
ty ynv] Of Sohar Gen. f. 27. 107 
““proiecit Deus Sammaelem et cater- 
vam eius e loco sanctitatis ipsorum.” 
A similar vision was present to the 
mind of our Lord, when the Seventy 
reported to him their successes; 
Le. x. 18 éOedpovy riv caravay és 
dorpamny €k Tod ovpavod mecdrta; 
cf. Jo. xii. 31 viv 6 dpxyav rod Kéopov 
Tovrou exBAnOnoera £m. It is vain to 
attempt to grasp the nature of the 
spiritual fact which these visions 
symbolize, so far as it belongs to the 
celestial order. But the extraordi- 
nary progress of the Gospel and the 
Church during the first three decades 
and a half that followed the Ascension 
may well be the earthly counterpart 
of Satan’s fall, while the outbreak of 
persecution in A.D. 64 shewed that the 
earth was still to be the field of his 
activities ; see v. 13 note. 

‘O péyas looks back to v. 3 iod 
Spdkwv péyas muppds. ‘O dus 6 dpxaios, 
serpens antiguus, the Primaeyal 


Io ykovcay 95 | eK Tov ovpayov g5 arm} 


Serpent (so TZanchuma, f. 50. 2 
MOIPA wn, Debarim Rabba, f- 
23. 3 WNIT whan; cf. Syr.s” ad loc. 
v=.i=7 dpy7}, and for this use of 
dpyaios see Acts xv. 7, 21, xxi. 16), 
identifies the Dragon with the serpent 
of Gen. iii. 1 ff., while 6 xadovpevos 
AtaBodos kat 6 caravas declares him to 
be the person so named in the later 
books of the O.T. and in Jewish litera- 
ture. For (6) duaBodos as a personal 
name=jOY see Job i. 6f,, Zech. iii. 1, 
Sap. ii. 24; though cardy occurs in 
the sense of ‘an adversary’ in 3 Regn. 
xl. 14, 23, Saray or 6 catavas (s0 
written é\Anvixeérepor, as Origen says 
(c. Cels. vi. 44)), is scarcely found in 
the Lxx. (cf, however, Job ii. 3 A, and 
Sir. xxi. 27), but the name had become 
familiar to the later Jews, and is used 
in the latter form in the Gospels (14), 
Acts (2), Pauline Epistles (10), and 
Apocalypse (8). ‘O mAavdy thy oikov- 
pévny odnv: cf. xx. 3, 7. The earth 
was no new sphere of Satan’s working: 
see Job i. 7 mepuedOdv tiv yay kai 
€pmrepuratnoas Thy vm ovpavov Taper. 
But he was henceforth to be limited 
to it, until the time came for him to 
fall yet lower. 

10, kal #kovca heriy feeyaAny ev 
T@ ovpave Aéyovoav] Cf. y. 11, x. 4; 
XL 12, xiv. 2, 13, xviii. 4. No intima- 
tion is given as to the source from 
which the voice proceeds, but as rév 
ddehpay rudy seems to exclude both 
the Angels and the (a—Bede’s 
“congratulantur angeli saluti fratrum 
suorum” cannot be maintained in 
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view of the usage of the Book—we 
~ are led to attribute it to one of the 
Elders, who represent the Church. 

apte éyévero 7) gwrnpia xTA.] Com- 
pare the outbreak of voices at the 
sounding of the Seventh Trumpet (xi. 
15); for 7 cwrnpia see yii. 10 note, 
xix. I. ‘H Baoweia is not qualified 
by rod xéopov as in xi. 15; it is 
sovereignty, empire in the abstract, 
which is here in view. This is attri- 
buted to ‘our God,’ i.e. the Father; to 
the Son as His anointed (rod xpiorod 
avrov=IW, Ps. ii. 2) belongs 7 
e€ovaia, the authority which He exer- 
cises by the Father’s gift (Ps. ii. 8, 
Mt. xxviii. 18, Jo. xvii. 2). 

The downfall of Satan manifests 
afresh (éyévero) the saving and. sove- 
reign power of God, and its active 
exercise by the exalted Christ. The 
victory is not Michael’s, but the 
Lord’s. 

drt €BANOn 6 Katnywp xrr.] The 
O.T. representation of Satan as the 
accuser of Job (Job i. 9) suggests that 
the Dragon similarly attacks the faith- 
ful under the New Covenant. There 
is perhaps a reference to the zeal 
of the delatores (cf. Juv. i. 33 with 
Mayor’s notes), who abounded in 
Domitian’s time, and were busy with 
their diabolical attacks on the Asian 
Christians. But the epithet must 
not be limited to one department 
of Satan’s work; in Renan’s words 
(lAntechrist, p. 408), he is the “cri- 
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tique malyveillant de la création ”—the 
cynical libeller of all that God has 
made, but especially of His new crea- 
tion, the Christian Church. *Evoémov 
tov Oeov nuoyv follows the lines of 
Job i. 6, while jjuépas cai vuxros (cf. c. 
iv. 8) indicates the sleepless vigilance 
of evil when it seeks occasion against 
the good (1 Pet. v. 8). 

The form xarnywp, though preserved 
only by cod. A, is probably right; a 
transliteration of the Aramaic 7)30p 
(Dalman, Gr. p. 147), it was perhaps 
preferred to the usual Greek karnyo- 
pos (Acts xxiii. 30, 35; xxv. 16, 18) on 
account of its associations. In Rab- 
binical writings Satan or Sammael is 
the accuser of Israel, while Michael 
appears as its advocate (A)393D, cuv7- 
yopos); cf. Shemoth Rabba, f. 121. 2: 
“eo tempore quo Israelitae ex Aegypto 
egressi sunt, stetit Sammael angelus 
ad accusandum ( sup) eos”; 7b, 129. 
2: “si homo praecepta observat...tunc 
Satan stat et accusat eum (1790p); 
sed adyocati quoque ipsius stant iuxta 
ipsum”; Vayyikra Rabba f. 164. 3 
“omnibus diebus anni Satanas homi- 
nes accusat, sola die expiationis ex- 
cepta.” Shemoth Rabba f. 117. 3: 
“R, Jose dixit, Michael et Sammael 
similes sunt ovvyyopo et Kxarnyopo 
yap) syn90b DD)7)...Satanas accu- 
sat, Michael vero merita Israelitarum 
proponit.” 

II. kal avrot éviknoay avrov bia rb 
aiva xtX.] The victory of the martyrs 
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marks the failure of Satan’s endea- 
vours. "Eviknoey is said of Christ 
Himself (v. 5, cf. iii. 21, and see Jo. 
xvi. 33); the normal condition of 
His members is progressive conquest 
(ii. 11, ete, and even xv. 2). But 
the martyrs’ fight is over, and they 
are already victors, though their 
triumph is not yet. The Blood of the 
Lamb is here as in vii. 14 (where see 
note) the Sacrifice of the Cross, which 
is regarded as the primary cause (é:d, 
propter, cf. WM. p. 498) of the 
martyrs’ victory; His conquest of 
Satan rendered conquest possible for 
them (cf. Le, xi. 21 f, Heb. ii. 18), 
while the loosing of sins which it 
effected (Apoe. i. 5) silences Satan’s 
accusing voice. Thus the Lamb is 
the true cvvryopos of the new Israel, 
its mapdkAnros mpos tov marépa (1 JO. 
ii. 1). His Blood speaks of accept- 
ance and not, as Abel’s, of wrath 
(Heb, xii. 24). Yet the Sacrifice of 
the Death of Christ does not spell 
victory except for those who suffer 
with Him (Rom. viii. 17, 2 Tim. ii. 
11 f.), Thus a secondary cause of 
the martyrs’ victory is found in their 
personal labour and _ self-sacrifice ; 
they overcame dia rv Aéyov ris pap- 
tupias avréy (cf. vi. 9, xi. 7, xx. 4), Le. 
because of their testimony to Jesus 
(ii, 13, note) and their indifference to 
life itself in comparison with loyalty to 
Him. Kat ovk rydrnoar states the ex- 
tent of this victory; for Christ’s sake 
they overcame the natural love of life. 
There is here a clear reference to the 
Master's teaching in Jo, xii. 25 6 udev 
THY Wuxiy avdrod drohdvet adrhy, Kai 6 
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pioady thy Yuxny avrov év TO Koopo 
rovT@ els Conv alavor pudraker adrny ; 
other sayings of the same type occur in 
the Synoptic Gospels (Mt. x. 39, xvi. 
25, Me. viii. 35 f, Le. ix. 24, xvii. 33). 
Compare St Paul’s response in Acts 
XX. 24: ovdevds Aoyov movotpar Thy 
Wuxi tysiay guavte@ xrd., and see also 
Acts xxi. 13, Phil. i. 20 ff. On yuyn 
see Me. viii. 35, note, and for ovx 
nyannoay thy W. avrov cf. M. Anto- 
ninus vii. 46 od giropuxnréov. “Axpe 
Gavdrov is elliptical: ‘their non-at- 
tachment to life was carried to the 
extent of being ready to die for their 
faith’; cf. Phil. ii, 8 vayjxoos péxpe 
Gavarov, ‘obedient to the extent of 
surrendering life.’ On dypu, wéxps, see 
¢. ii, 10, note. On the whole verse 
Bede well remarks: “merito animas 
pro Christo contemnunt, qui per san- 
guinem Christi tantum vicerunt ad- 
versarium.” 

This reference to the martyrs’ is 
proleptic in the present context, for 
the fall of Satan precedes the age of 
persecution. But the age of persecu- 
tion and the victory of the martyrs, 
which had begun some time before 
the Apocalypse was written (ii. 13), 
were consequent upon the expulsion 
of Satan from heaven, and are there- 
fore anticipated in this acclamation of 
the Divine victory. 

12, Oa todro evppaiverbe, odpavol 
xrA.] The heavens (oi ovpavoi, here 
only in Apoc. ; cf. Dan. iii. 59 evAoyeire, 
ovpavol, Tov kvpiov) and their inhabit- 
ants might well keep high festival (cf. 
x1. 10, note, xviii. 20, for this sense of 
evppaivecda). FKarth had cause to 
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mourn, since it was henceforth the 
only field of his baleful energies. 
knvovrres here and in xiii. 6 seems to 
be equivalent to xaro:codyres, and 
not to indicate brief or temporary 
residence, as in 2 Cor. y. I, where 
oikia rod oxnvovs is opposed to 
oikia aiwvos. Perhaps xarockeiy is 
avoided because elsewhere in the 
Apocalypse it is used in reference to 
the pagan world (c. iii., note); and in 
oxnvouv there may be a reference to 
the Divine tabernacling of which 
mention is made in vii. 15 and xxi. 3. 
As God ‘tabernacles’ in Heaven ‘with’ 
or ‘over’ its inhabitants, so they are 
said to tabernacle there with Him or 
under His safe keeping. Earth and 
Sea are probably not to be explained 
allegorically (as by Andreas: rods ra 
yniva dpovotvras Kat ty Oadacon Tod 
Biov kAvdorfopevovs), but literally, of 
the world as the scene of Satan’s 
future operations. 

ért KaréBy 6 SiaBodos mpos vpas xrd.] 
The Dragon’s ignominious fall (€8\7 67) 
is euphemistically described as a 
descent (karé87). It has not impaired 
his strength, and he sets to work at 
once with redoubled zeal, goaded by 
his defeat’ (Zyov Oupov péyav), and re- 
solved to make the most of an oppor- 
tunity which he now knows to be brief 
(edd Ore oAtyov Kaipoy ¢xer). The 
participial clauses are parallel to one 
another, revealing the two motives 
which actuate Satan since the As- 
cension. With ¢idés «rd. Primasius 
acutely compares the cry of the 
‘Legion’ in Mt. viii. 30 #AGes Bde mpd 
kaipod Bacavioa nas; Cf. St Luke’s 


comment (viii. 32): mapexadouy avréy 
iva pry emird&n avrois eis thy GBvccov 
dre\Oeciv. arth is still the sphere of 
devilry in all its forms, but the abyss 
is its ultimate destination. ’OXcyov is 
relative, like the rayv which accom- 
panies announcements of the Parousia. 
In vv. 6, 14, the same interval of time 
is represented as 33 years, 

13. Kal Ore ecidev 6 Spdxwyv dre 
€BAn6n xtd.] The narrative of v. 9 is 
now resumed. The Dragon is too 
shrewd to ignore the fact that his 
expulsion from Heaven is final and 
irretrievable. But he recognizes also 
that his position on the earth offers 
fresh opportunities. If he cannot 
directly attack the Woman’s Son, he 
can hurt the Son through the Mother 
(ef. Mt. xxv. 45, Acts ix. 4). So he 
goes in pursuit of the Woman, who is 
identified with (jris, acc. to Blass, 
Gr. p. 173, here nearly=7#) the 
Mother of the man-child: see note 
on % 2. "Ediéev, while bearing its 
original sense ‘pursue’ (cf. Rom. ix. 
30 f., xii. 13, Phil. iii. 12, 14), implies 
hostile pursuit, as in Mt. x. 23, xxiii. 
34, Acts xxvi. 11, and thus approaches 
to the technical ‘persecute’ which is 
the prevalent meaning of dséKew in 
the N. T. (Mt. v. 10 ff, 44, Acts vii. 52, 
ix. 4f, Rom. xii. 14, 1 Cor. xy. 9, Phil. 
iii. 6). The historical moment in tho\ 
Seer’s mind is doubtless the dark day | 
in A.D. 64 when Nero began the policy 
of persecution. From that time the 
Empire as such was more or less hostile 
to the Church, and in this hostility 
the Seer sees the hand of the great 
Adversary. 
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14. Kat €OdOnoav TH yuvatki ai dvo 
mrépvyes ktd.| Aeros is probably here 
as in Mt. xxiv. 28, and elsewhere in 
this book, not the true eagle but the 
griffon (wa , gyps fulvus), a great 
bird of the vulture type which abounds 
in Palestine (Hne. Bibl, 1145); for 
Tov peyadou cf. Hz. xvii. 3 deros 6 
péyas 6 peyadorrepos, o pakpos TH 
exracet, Ai duo mrépvyes is pressed 
into the interpretation by Hippolytus 
(ed. Lag. p. 32: rodr early Inaod Xpr- 
aTov...0s exTeivas Tas dyias xeipas év 
ayia Eih@ ijrrwoe dvo mrépvyas: he 
adds a reference to Mt. xxiii. 37, Mal. 
iy. 2), Victorinus (“duo sunt prophe- 
tae”), and Primasius (“duobus utitur 
testamentis”), but perhaps unneces- 
sarily. The figure as a whole is based 
on Exod. xix. 4 avédaBov tpas doe emi 
mrepvyoyv derov, and Deut. xxxii, 11 
ws derds...duels Tas mrépvyas avrod 
edé£aro avrovs [sc. Kupios]; a_ still 
nearer parallel is Isa. xl. 31 mrepo- 
dujcovow ws aeroi, where the prophet 
transfers the eagle’s wings to the men 
who are endowed with Divine strength. 
For é66@ncay see cc. Vili, 2, ix. 1, 3. 

The escape of the Woman (e. 6) is 
now explained; even the Dragon is 
no match for God-given powers. Ilér- 
ecOa is used of the eagle’s flight in 
iv. 7, vill. 13; cf. Job ix. 26 derod 
metouevou (nrovyros Bopay, Proy. xxiv. 
54 (XXX. 19) tyvn derov meropevov. For 
eis THY Epnuoy rd. see v. 6, notes; a 
comparison of the two verses shews 
that rov romov adtis= Tov Tt. Tov AroL- 


pacpévoy avtq and Tov Geov, and that 
the 1260 days and the ‘season, seasons, 
and a half’ are strictly convertible 
expressions; see xi. 2f, note. On 
the meaning of the time limit here 
see Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 32): abrai 
elow ai xidva Staxdotat éfnkovra.. .as 
Kpatnoes TUpavvos Sidkay THY exkAnolay 
evyoveay ad médews eis TOAw Kal ev 
épnula kpumropévny év Tois dpecw. 

To some extent the solitary life is a 
necessity imposed upon Christians by 
their religion: to the end of the 
present order the Church dwells in 
the wilderness, and is a vox clamantis 
in deserto. But as an historical fact 
the withdrawal into the wilderness 


began with the outbreak of persecu- | 
The Church was constrained to |— 
meet the policy of persecution by a — 


tion. 


policy of secrecy ; she began to guard 
the mysteries from the sight of the 
heathen, to withhold the Creed and 
the Lord’s Prayer from catechumens 
till the eve of baptism, to abstain 
from public amusements and from 
society, to substitute loyalty to the 
Christian brotherhood for an exclusive 
patriotism ; cf. the interesting passage 
in Ep. ad Diogn. wpa oS mapddofov 
évOeikvuvrat THY kaTaoracw THs E€QUT@OV 
moNuretas* Tarpidas oikovow dias, dAN’ 
ws mapokol...maca evn marpis éeorw 
avrav, kal 7aca marpis E€vy. 

"Amd mpog@mov tov dpews =~ IBD 
wn, ef. Jud. ix. 21 Skynoev exet amd 
mpoowmov “ABetpedex ("S 251). 


15. Kat €Barev 6 ddis ex Tov ord- 
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paros avtov xrd.}] The Serpent— 
Spaxay is dropt here and in 2. 14; the 
mind of the Seer glancing back at 
the ddis 6 apxaios of v. g—unable to 
follow the Woman in her flight, seeks 
to intercept it by a flood of waters 
which he pours out from his mouth 
(contrast i. 16, ii, 16, xix. 15 ff.). The 
thought of the godly wrestling with a 
flood of evil is familiar to the Psalmists 
(Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 5) yetpappor avopias 
eferapaéay pe, XXXi. (Xxxil.) 6 év xara- 
kAvop@ vddrwy moAdOy mpos avrov ovK 
éyywotow, cxxiii. (cxxiv.) 4 f. rd ddeap 
Karerovticey nas, xelpappoy dipdOev 7 
Wx jpav...rd vdap TO avumocraroy 
(DWI p27), and the Prophets 
(Isa. xiii. 2 édy diaBaivys b¢ vdaros, 
pera gov eiut, kal morapol ov ovyKAv- 
covaiy ce); it may have been suggested 
by the passage through the Red Sea 
and the Jordan, or possibly by the 
xetpappo of Palestinian wadys (cf. 
Mt. vii. 27). 

Ps. Cyprian (ad Novat, 14) inter- 
prets the flood from the Dragon’s 
mouth of the Decian edicts which led 
to the fall of many of the faithful ; 
Victorinus sees in it the passions of 
the populace aroused against the 
Church: “aqua...populum qui perse- 
quatur eam significat,” cf. Primasius : 
“impetum persecutorum aqua signi- 
ficat.” Andreas offers a choice of ex- 
planations: rotr’ éariv, dOéwy dydpav jj 
movnpay Saimover 7) ToLKiNwy Treipac Lav 


mn Oos. 


The torrent let loose by the Serpent 
is designed to sweep away the Woman. 
Tlorapodopyros is dm. dey. formed 
regularly after the example of dveyo- 


popntos, ddaropopnros (WM. p. 124); 


for ror, roceiv Cf. Apnuepevny toveiv Kal 


yuprny (xvii. 16)—the exact phrase is 
used by Hesychius in his note on JI. 
Vi. 348 amédepoev: morapopdpntoy émoi- 
noev. The purpose which, consciously 
or not, animated Imperial persecutors 
was to destroy the Christian name. 
The Seer discovers it already in the 
work of Nero and Domitian; in the 
edicts of Decius and Diocletian it was 
openly avowed. 

16, kat €BonOnoev 4 yn TH yuvatKi 
xth.| Instances were known in Asia 
in which rivers or streams disappeared 
into the bowels of the earth; thus 
Herodotus had heard (vii. 30) that 
the Lycus flowed underground near 
Colossae, and the statement is con- 
firmed by Strabo and Pliny (Ramsay, 
Cities and Bishoprtcs of Phrygia, i. 
p. 210 f.); at the present time the 
Chrysorrhoas, which flows from the 
hot springs of Hierapolis (cf. iii, 16, 
note), is said to bury itself in the 
plain between Hierapolis and Laodicea 
(Ramsay, op. cit. ii. p. 86, note 2). 
It is not easy to conjecture the exact 
meaning of the symbol here. But the 
general sense is clear: the Apoca- 
lyptist foresees the failure of any 
attempt, however virulent, to destroy 
the Church (cf. Mt. xvi. 18). Help 
would arise from unexpected quarters ; 
the death of the persecuting Emperor, 
followed by a change of policy on the 
part of his successors, sudden revul- 
sions of public feeling, or a fresh turn 
of events diverting public attention 
from the Church, would from time to 
time check or frustrate Satan’s plans. 

The phrase jvocéey xrd. is from 
Num. xvi. 30 dvoiéaca 7 yh Td ordpa 
avuris KatamieTat avTouvs 3 ef, Num. xxvi. 
10, Deut. xi, 6, Ps. cv. (cvi.) 17. 
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17. Kat &pyicbn 6 Spdxav emi rH 
yuvaki ktr.] The Dragon, enraged at 
the escape of the Woman (for opyi- 
CecOa emi with dat. see Gen. xl. 2, 
Num. xxxi. 14; other constructions 
are dpy. emi with acc., 4 Regn. xix. 28, 
Ps, Ixxiii. (Ixxiv.) 1, cv. (evi.) 40; dpy. 
eis (Deut. vii. 4) or év (Jud. ii. 20, iii. 
8, x. 7); opy. followed by dat. without 
preposition (Num, xxv. 3, Mt. v. 22)), 
seeks his revenge in other ways. If 
he can neither unseat the Throned 
Christ nor destroy the Church, yet 
individual Christians may enjoy no 
such immunity. In this hope he goes 
off (armAGev) to make war on “the 
rest of the Woman’s seed”—a clear 
reference to Gen. ili. 15 €yOpav Onow 
ava pécov gov kal ava pécov THs yu- 
vatkos, Kal ava péooy Tov omépparos 
gov Kal ava pécoy Tov o7épparos 
avrijs. That believers are (1) brethren 
of the Incarnate Son, and (2) children 
of the Church, is taught elsewhere 
in the N.T. (Rom. viii. 29 eis 7d etvac 
avroy mpwroroxoy ev trodXois adedois, 
Gal. iv. 26 7 d€ advo *Tepovaadip... 
eorly pntnp nov). From these two 
conceptions, combined with that of 
the Church as the Mother of Christ, 
it follows that the Seed of the Woman 

is not to be limited to the Messiah, 
7 but embraces all who are Christ’s: 
compare St Paul’s argument as to the 
Seed of Abraham (Gal. iii. 18, 29 TO 


oméppart...0s eat Xptoros...€t 188% vpets 


Xpiorob, 4 apa rou "ABpadp oméppa éoré). 
On rrovety rodepov pera see xi. 7, xiii. 
7, Xix. 19. 


TOV THpovYTw@Y Tas évToAds TOU BEou 
xtA.] The younger sons of the Mother 
of Christ are to be distinguished by 
two notes; they keep the command- 
ments of God (xiv. 12), and they bear: 
witness to Jesus (i. 9, Vi. 9, xix. 10, 
xx. 4). The O.T. note of piety takes 
precedence, for the Apoc. comes from 
a Christian Jew, whose mind is 
steeped in the thought and language 
of the older Covenant; but it does 
not stand alone, for the writer sees 
that obedience to the Law does not 
constitute sonship without faith in 
Christ. It is those who possess both 
marks with whom the Devil is at. 
war; as Bede well points out: “man-. 
data Dei in fide Jesu Christi cus- 
todire, hoc est pugnare cum diabolo, 
et i ipsum provocare in praelium.” On. 
Tnpetv see i, 3, note. 


18. xal €ordOn ent tiv aGppor THs 
@aracons| On his way to the war the 
Dragon comes to a halt (corn, cf. 
viii. 3) by the seashore (7 dupos THs 


6aX., DI Oni is found from Gen. xxxii. 


12 (i 3) onwards : Pappos occurs only in 
Sap. vii. 9). "EordOny is an attractive 
reading in view of the Seer’s circum- 
stances ; nothing more natural for an 
exile in Patmos than to stand gazing 
out to sea, and in that position to- 
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receive one of his great inspirations. 
And, it may be added, nothing more 
easy than for ectadn to lose its bar 
at an early stage in the transcription of 
the book, and degenerate into éoraén. 
Nevertheless, the latter reading must 
be accepted, in view of the over- 
whelming support which it receives 
from the best mss. (see app. crit.). 
Moreover it yields perhaps a more 
relevant if a less obvious sense. The 
picture of the Dragon halting on the 
seashore to call up his terrible ally is 
one of the highest interest, and forms a 
real feature in the revelation, whereas 
éataény is merely scenic. If éord6n 
is read, the sentence clearly belongs 
to c, xii. (R.V.); if éeorabny, it will 
naturally stand as in A.Y. at the be- 
ginning of ¢. xiii. 
XIIL 1—10. 
FROM THE SEA. 
I. Kat eidov éx ris Oaddoons' 6n- 
piov avaBaivoy xrd.] The Seer has 
anticipated this vision in xi. 7 ro Onpiov 
76 avaBaivoy ex tis aBvocov, where 
see note. The scene is suggested by 
Dan. vii. 2f. Th. éya Aavinr €beapovr, 
kat iOov of Téooapes Gvepor TOU ovpavod 
mpoaéBaddov eis thv Oddacoay Thy 
peyadny (the Mediterranean), cai réo- 
cepa Onpia peydha dvéBawev ex ris 
Oardaoons: cf. 4 Esdr. xi. 1 “ecce as- 
cendebat de mari aquila.” The Sea 
is an apt symbol of the agitated sur- 
face of unregenerate humanity (cf. 
Isa. lvii. 20), and especially of the 
seething cauldron of national and 
social life, out of which the great his- 
torical movements of the world arise ; 
cf. Isa. xvii. 12 ovat mAnOos éeOvav 
modday: os Oadaoca kupaivovca, ovTws 
rapaxOnoeoGe; Apoc. xvii. 15 ra vdara 


Tux Wiitp Buast 
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a eides...Aaol Kal dyAoe eioiv Kal ZOvn 
kal yAéooa. The Onpiov which rises 
out of this troubled sea is, as in Dan. 
vil. 17, 23, some vast Empire, possess- 
ing a strength which is used in the 
interests of brute force. It is described 
at length, still after the manner of 
Daniel, but with independent details. 
Like the Dragon, it has ten horns 
and seven heads (cf. xii 3), but in 
the case of the Beast it is the horns 
which are crowned and not the heads. 
The ‘ten horns’ come from Daniel's 
description of the Fourth Beast, in 
the interpretation of which they are 
explained as “ten kings” (Dan. vii. 
24 Th. ra d€ka xépara avrod, déxa Bacu- 
Reis dvacrnoovra, cf. Apoc. xvii. 12). 
Daniel’s Fourth Beast is in all proba- 
bility the Empire of Alexander, and 
its horns either the Kings of Antioch 
or the kingdoms of the Diadochi; see 
Bevan, Daniel, p. 122 f., and Driver, 
p. 98f. The Seer has in view the great 
persecuting Power of his own age, 
the Empire of Rome; on its seven 
heads and ten horns see ¢. xvii. 9, 12, 
notes. An early interpretation, how- 
ever, identified the Beast from the Sea 
with Antichrist, e.g. Irenaeus (v. 28. 2), 
who compares 2 Thess, ii. 10 ff. 

kal éml tas Kepadds avtov dvopara 
Bracgdnuias] His seven heads, if not 
crowned, wore titles (or, if we prefer 
the reading of NCP, a title), which 
were of the nature of blasphemy (cf. 
xvii. 3). What were the blasphemous 
titles assumed by the Heads of the 
Roman Empire in the first and second 
centuries may be learnt from the 
Imperial letters found by J. T. Wood 
among the inscriptions of Ephesus ; 
see e.g. Hicks, Ephesus, p. 150 [avro- 
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xpatep] Kaicap O¢00 Tpaiavod THapbr- 
Kot vids | [Oc¢00 Nepova v]iwvds, Tpat- 
avos “Adpsavds ZeBaords; tb. p. 154 
avtolkpdrwp Kaicap beod ’Ad]psavod | 
vids, Oe[ 00 Tpatavod Mapétxod vier és, | 
Oeot Neplova kyovos, Tiros Aitdcos 
*Adptjavos | Avr@vivos SeBacros. How 
fully this language was reciprocated 
by the cities of Asia appears from 
other inscriptions which record 
honours decreed to the Emperor, 
eg. Hicks, p. 162 [av]roxparope be6 
Kaioaps; tb. p. 169 Oeots SeBacrois. 
No Christian, none at least of Jewish 
origin, could have read such inscrip- 
tions day after day without a shock 
to his inbred. monotheism. The use 
of Divine titles was a Braodnula mpos 
tov Oecv (v. 6), and the very note of 
Antichrist ; cf. 2 Thess. ii. 4 ff. Even 
apart from direct blasphemy, the 
pretensions of Rome were offensive 
to men who believed in the sove- 
reignty of God; cf. Renan, [-Ante- 
christ, p. 413, “la grandeur, Vorgueil 
de Rome, Vimperium qu'elle se dé- 
cerne, sa divinité, objet d’un culte 
spécial et public, sont un blasphéme 
perpétuel contre Dieu, seul souverain 
réel du monde.” See the Introduction 
to this commentary, p. Ixxxvi ff, 

2. Kat TO Onpiov d cidov Av Spocov 
mapdader xtr.] Daniel’s first Beast 
was wcel Aéawa, his second ésuor0y 
apx, his third ocei mdpdadis. The 
Seer’s Beast combines these features ; 
whatever the Babylonian, Median and 
Persian Empires had of strength and 
brutality, was present in their latest 
successor, the Empire of Rome, as it 
was seen under Nero and Domitian. 


In the Seer’s eyes Rome had the dis- 
position of the leopard—the agility, 
the cat-like vigilance and craft, the 
fierce cruelty of that too familiar in- 
habitant of Palestine and the further 
Kast (Sir. xxviii. 23 (27) ds. rapdadus 
Avpaveirar adtovs, Hos. xiii. 7 Zropat 
avrois as mapdaXts...caTa THY Oddy ’Aa= 
cupiov, Hab. i. 8 é€adodvrat ep map- 
ddreus, Jer. v. 6 a. eypnydpnoev emi ras 
modes avrav); the feet of the bear 
(dpxos rather than dpkros, see W.Schm., 
p. 65, Blass, Gr. p. 24), with their slow 
strength and power to crush (on the 
bear in Palestine see 1 Regn. xvii. 34, 
4 Regn. ii. 24, Amos v. 19), and the 
roar of the lion (also in ancient 
times a Palestinian beast, haunting 
the Jordan valley (Jer. xxvii. (1.) 17), 
and occasionally found prowling among 
the Judaean hills (1 Regn. Z.¢.), and 
specially dreaded by the shepherd in 
charge of a flock (Zeph. iii. 3, Zech. 
xi. 3)). The description, however im- 
possible to realize as a picture, is 
surely admirable as a symbol of the 
character of the foe which the Church 
found in the Empire, blending mas- 
sive strength with feline dexterity, 
following up a stealthy and perhaps 
unobserved policy of repression with 
the sudden terrors of a hostile edict. 
On ordpua déovros see 2 Tim. iy. i, 
and cf. Victorinus: “ad sanguinem 
armatum os”; Primasius: “leoni 
[comparatur] propter...linguae super- 
biam.” 

kat kev ard 6 Spdkoy thy dvva- 
pw avdrod «rd.] The Dragon works 
through the Beast as his agent; the 
war is of Satan’s making, but the 
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Empire is his tool for waging it. The 
Seer regards the persecuting Em- 
perors as vassals of Satan; a great 
change has passed over the attitude 
of the Church in this respect since St 
Paul wrote to Roman Christians: ov 
yap eorw efovcia ei pe td Geod, ai 
b€ ovoa tro Geod reraypévar ciciv 
(Rom. xiii 1). Even after persecution 
had begun, St Peter takes the same 
position (1 Pet. ii. 13). The Apoca- 
lyptist himself does not hint at re- 
sistance, and the Church of the first 
three centuries continued to be loyal 
under the greatest provocations. Ne- 
yertheless, it was clear to him that 
the new Imperial policy towards the 
Church was not of God. In some 
sense Satan was the source of power 
so abused ; his claim (Mt. iv. 9 ratrd 
co. ravta dec, Le. iv. 6 euoi mapa- 
dédora [4 e€ovoia]l, Kai @ eav eho 
Oidwpt adryny) is admitted, so far as 
regards the persecuting Emperors: 
Nero, Domitian, were his vassals, and 
all the powers and authority of the 
adpxev Tov Kocpou Tovrov were at their 
disposal. Avvapis...6povos (ii. 13, note) 
...e£ovcia: “jedes Wort ist mit feier- 
lichem Nachdruck gesetzt” (Bousset). 
With r. Opovor cf. ii. 13, note. 

3. Kal play ex Trav Kepaday avrod os 
€opaypéerny xtr.] Miav...ds éopayp., 
sc. eiSov, which has been supplied by 
some MSS. (see app. crit.); v. 3 takes 
up the narrative of v. 1. ‘Qs éoday- 
pevny hints at a comparison between 
the Beast and the dpviov os éoday- 
pévoy (cf. Bede: “imitatione veri capi- 
tis nostri”). Like the Lamb, the Beast 
has sustained a mortal wound, a death- 
blow (7 Any} rot Oavarov avrod, cf. 
WM. p. 297), which has fallen on one 
of his seven heads (cf. xvii. 8,11). Ac- 


cording to ¢. xvii. 9 the seven heads 
have a double meaning ; they are seven 
mountains, but also seven kings, ie. 
they represent seven Emperors who 
reigned over the city of the Seven 
Hills. If it be asked whether any of 
the earlier Roman Emperors received 
a death-blow from which he recovered 
or was supposed to have recovered, 
the answer is not far to seek. In 
June 68 Nero, pursued by the emis- 
saries of the Senate, inflicted upon 
himself a wound of which he died. 
His remains received a public funeral, 
and were afterwards lodged in the 
mausoleum of Augustus. Nevertheless 
there grew up in the eastern provinces 
of the Empire a rumour that he was 
still alive, and in hiding. Pretenders 
who claimed to be Nero arose in 69 
and 79, and even as late as 88 or 89 
(Tae. hist. i. 78, ii. 8, Zonar. xi. 18, Suet. 
Nero 57). The legend of Nero’s sur- 
vival or resuscitation took root in the 
popular imagination, and Dion Chry- 
sostom (orat. xxi. 9) at the end of the 
century sneers at it as one of the 
follies of the time. Meanwhile the 
idea of Nero’s return had begun to 
take its place in the creations of 
Jewish and Christian fancy, eg. in 
the Ascension of Isaiah (ed. Charles, 
iv. 2f.) we read that Beliar will 
descend éy cider dvOpérov Baciiéws 
dvopovu pntpad@ov, and in Orac. Sibyll. 
iv. 119 f. kal ror dm “Iradins Baow 
Revs péyas, oid re Spyorns | hev&er’ 
adavros amvortos vrép mopov Evppyrao; 
ib. 138 n&ec cal ‘Podpns 6 puyds, péya 
éyxos deipas, | Evppyrny dvaBas sod- 
Rais dua pupiddecow (cf. tb. v. 143 ff, 
362 ff.). The legend has been used 
by St John to represent the revival of 
Nero’s persecuting policy by Domitian, 
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“portio Neronis de crudelitate” (Tert. 
apol. 5); see more upon this point 
in c. xvii. 8 ff. That Nero is intended 
by the wounded but restored head of 
_ the Beast did not escape the earliest 
of the Latin commentators, though 
he failed to detect the reference to 
Domitian; on c. xvii. 16 Victorinus 
remarks: “unum autem de capitibus 
quasi occisum in mortem et plagam 
mortis eius curatam, Neronem dicit. 
constat enim dum insequeretur eum 
equitatus missus a senatu, ipsum sibi 
gulam succidisse. hunce ergo susci- 
tatum Deus mittet.” 

kal eOavudoOn bAn 7 yh oricw Tod 
Onpiov| Both for the use of OavudCer Oar 
(cf. Blass, Gr. p. 44) and for the general 
sense see ¢. xvil. 8 Oavpacénoovrat of 
karoukovvres emt THs yijs...BAemovT@y TO 
Onpiov xrd. The eyes of the whole 
earth—rijs ys, not simply ris olkov- 
Béyns aS in xii. 9—gaze with wonder 
after the Beast and his restored-head. 
For the pregnant OavydterOar éricw 
see Jo. xii. 19 dricw avrod dmfdOev, 
Acts Y. 37 améornce dad éricw adrod, 
XX. 30 dmogmay rods pabnras dricw 
éavrov, I Tim. v. 15 e£erpdrnoay brico 
Tov garava. Gunkel (Schdnfung, p. 
358), postulating a Semitic original, 
believes omicw to be a rendering of 
“MAN! read for NNN, but the con- 
jecture is unnecessary, and not sup- 
ported by evidence. 

4. kal mpooexivnoay tO Spdkorte 
xrA.] In its worship of the Beast and 
the persecuting Emperors the ad- 


miring world worshipped in fact the 
evil Power which was behind them. 
Or the sense may be that the vices of 
the Emperors found ready imitators; 
the demoralizing effects of their ex- 
ample were apparent throughout the 
Empire. As for the direct worship 
of the Beast, toward the end of the 
first century it was already co- 
ordinated with the local cults; in 
Asia the cities vied with one another 
for the honour of erecting a temple 
to Rome and the Caesars and the 
neocorate attached to it. Such 
fragments as the following from the 
record of an ‘Epigraphical Journey in 
Asia Minor’ (Papers of the American 
School at Athens, vols. ii., iii.) speak 
for themselves: [vewxdplov rév ma- 
tpiav | [Gedy kali rod xupiov | [ad]- 
toxparopos...dvcav|[ra ois] marpiou 
Oleois kai rois Se|Bacr[ois]...deois Se- 
Baorois kai tH mwarpid:...apxiepeds Tar 
SeBaordv. More upon this subject 
may be found in Renan, Saint Paul, 
p. 28f, Ramsay, Church in the 
Roman Empire, Letters to the Seven 
Churches, passim; the authorities are 
collected by Mayor, Juvenal i. pp. 
229, 404 ff.; for an exhaustive mono- 
graph see H. Beurlier, Le culte im- 
perial, son histoire et son organisation 
(Paris, 1891). 

Tis dpowos ro Onpiw ;—an intentional 
parody of Exod. xv. 11 ris dpotds cou 
ev Oeois, Kipre; ef. Pss. 1xxxii. (Ixxxiii.) 
1, Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 6, exiii. 5, Mic. vii. 
18, Isa. xl. 25, xlvi. 5—perhaps not 
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without reference to the name Sym, 
The worship of a monster such as 
Nero was indeed a travesty of the 
worship of God. Tis dvvarau mode- 
phoa per avrov; points to the motive 
which prompted the worship of the 
Beast. It was not moral greatness 
but brute force which commanded the 
homage of the provinces. The in- 
yincible power of Rome won Divine 


- honours for the worst and meanest of 


men. 

5. Kai €666n avt@ oropa adody 
peyaka xtd.] The words ot. dad. 
peyada are from Daniel’s description 
of the Little Horn (Dan. vii. 8, 20). 
In their assumption of Divine titles 
(. 1 note) the Emperors followed in 
the steps of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
who (1 Macc. i. 24, BV) éAdAnoev 
vrepnpaviay peyadnv. With xat Bdrao- 
gnpias cf. Dan. vii. 25 pyyara eis Tov 
dYyiorov Aadjoe. In the repeated 506n 
there may be a reference to édaxev aire 
6 Spaxev of v. 2, cf. 0. 4; but more pro- 
bably, as elsewhere in the Apocalypse, 
€5d6n points to the ultimate Source 
of all power, without Whose permis- 


gion Satan himself can do nothing. 


For roijoa pavas reco. dvo cf. xi. 2, 
xii, 6, 14, notes. Towmjoa: may be 
simply ‘to do, ie. to carry on his 
work, as MWY in Dan. viii. 24, xi. 28 ; 
pivas will then be the accusative of 
duration. But perhaps it is better 


to understand 7. here in the sense of 
‘passing time’; cf. Mt. xx. 12 play 
dpav é€roincayv, Acts xx. 3 moijoas Te 
Lvas tpeis, and the Latin facere diem. 
The Beast’s power endures as long as 
the Woman’s abode in the Wilder- 
ness, the prophesying of the Two 
Witnesses, and the Gentile profana- 
tion of the Holy City. 

6. Kal qwoukev TO ordpa avrod eis 
Brachnpias mpos tov Gedy] "Avoiyew 
To oropa is used frequently, if not 
exclusively, of the beginning of a 
discourse or prolonged utterance; cf. 
Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 14, Ixxvil. (xxviii.) 2, 
CVI (CLX, SIV Sits xVre5 so bay. oe 
Acts viii. 35. The Beast’s blasphemy 
was not casual but sustained, when 
once his silence had been broken; the 
assumption of Divine Names in public 
documents and inscriptions was a 
standing and growing blasphemy. This 
blasphemy was aimed at the Divine 
oxy, i.e. a8 the Apocalyptist hastens 
to explain, rods é€v r@ odpavd oxn- 
vouvras ; Cf. xii. 12 ovpavol kal of ev 
avrois oxnvovytes. Primasius seems to 
have read rov...cKnvodvros (“taberna- 
culum eius qui in caelo habitat”), 
though he interprets: “id est, adversus 
deum et ecclesiam quae in caelo 
habitat” (Haussleiter, p. 130); but 
the harder reading of the Greek text 
is to be preferred. Tovs...cxnvodvras 
either the ‘company of Heaven,’ or 
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possibly the Church viewed as ideally 
installed in the érovpdvia; Andreas 
is perhaps on the right track when he 
Says: oxnyn b€ rod cod Kai 4 év capki 
Tov hoyou ocKHv@ats...Kal 7 ev ToIs dylous 
avdrravors (cf, Jo. i, 14, Apoc. vii. 15). 
Blasphemy against God was coupled 
with false accusations laid against His 
saints, the loyal members of the 
Church. The clause Bracdnyjoa... 
oxnvovrras is epexegetical, developing 
Braodnpias mpos Tov Oeov. 

7. kat €0007 avTd movjoa médepov 
xtd.] Daniel’s account of the Little 
Horn is still in view; cf. Dan. vii. 21 
eOedpovr, Kai Td Képas eéxeivo molec 
mOAepov pera TY dyiov Kal tcyvoey 
mpos avrovs. The Beast, acting for 
the Dragon (xii, 17), makes war upon 
the Seed of the Woman, ice. the faith- 
ful, and succeeds. Like the PLP of 
Daniel’s vision, i.e. the loyal defenders 
of Jerusalem against Antiochus, the 
citizens of the new Jerusalem must 
expect to fall before the persecuting 
Emperor. Wherever the Gospel was 
carried, Rome was there beforehand; 
the Beast’s authority extended over 
all the nations and races which sur- 
rounded the Mediterranean (€606n 
avt@ é£ovoia emt racay puadry kTA.). 
No escape from him was possible for 
the members of the Church, although, 
as the Seer has already foreseen (xii. 
14 ff.), the Church herself, the Mother 
of the Saints, was beyond his reach. 
With viknoa cf. c. vi. 2, note, 

Kai €506n...1kijoa avrovs is omitted 
by the best uncials, but probably 


through homoeoteleuton, the eye of 
some early scribe haying passed from 
€666n to €dd6n. 

8. kal mpooxuyjoovew adrov mavres 
oi Karotkovvres xrh.] Not only did the 
Roman Empire seem to the provincials 
a power of world-wide extent, but it 
had acquired a religious significance 
which rendered it yet more formidable 
(v. 4 note). The Caesars were not 
merely obeyed, they were worshipped 
by the whole world. The masc. adrév 
points to the impersonation of the 
Beast in such Emperors as Nero or 
Domitian; for the acc. after Tpoo~ 
xuvetv (the older construction), cf. 
MoMiy. 10; Le. “ivins; Apoc. ix. 20, 
xiii. 12, xiv. 9, 11, xx. 4, and see Blass, 
Gr. p. 89. Udvres of xaroikoovres em 
Ths yjs is hyperbolical, even if the 
Empire is viewed as co-extensive 
with the orbis terrarum; and the 
writer hastens to guard himself by 
adding : of ot yéypamra: «rd. There 
were those in the Roman world who, 
like Daniel and the three at the court 
of Babylon (Dan. iii. 16 £), refused 
to worship the Caesars. Those who 
worshipped, though for the moment 
the immense majority, were only 
such as were not in the Book of Life. 
O%...avrod is unexpected after mavres, 
but the purpose may be to mini- 
mize the significance of the general 
acceptance of the Caesar-cult, or 
possibly to call attention to the in- 
dividual responsibility of the wor- 
shippers. Hach Caesar-worshipper by 
his very act proclaimed himself to have 
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no place among “the living in Jeru- 
salem.” On the ‘Book of Life’ see 
ii. 5, note; and compare with the 
present passage cc. xvii. 8, xx. 12, 15, 
xxi. 27. Here and in xxi. 27, the 
Divine Register is represented as 
belonging to “the Lamb that was 
slain,” ie. the crucified but now risen 
and exalted Christ, Who purchased 
the Church for God with His Blood 
(v. 9), and has authority to cancel the 
names of disloyal members (iii. 5). 
The reference of dé karaBoAjjs kéopov 
is somewhat ambiguous; the order 
suggests that the words should be 
taken with rod écdaypévov, in the 
sense indicated by 1 Pet. i 18 f. 
eAvTpeOnre...Tisio aipate os apvod... 
Xpictod mpoeyvoopévov pev mpo kara- 
Bodjs Koopov xri., but the close 
parallel in xvii. 8 (@avpacOjcovrat of 
KaToiKovvres emi Tihs yas, ov ov vyé- 
yparra Td Gvoua emi Td BiBAlov Tis 
(ais amd xataBodjs Kocpou) seems to 
be decisive in favour of connecting 
amo xataB. Kocpov with yéypamra: in 
this context also; and this is sup- 
ported by such passages as Mt. xxv. 
34 jrowacpéevny vpiv BaowWeiav aro 
kataB. koopov, Eph. i. 4 é&edéEaro 
nas €v av’t@ mpd KaraB. Koo pov. On 
the whole Arethas is right: ev gig 
Bare dkxovoréov 76 “Qv ov yéypamrat.. 
Tob éopaypévov: emet ov We eenas 
amo karaBohijs Koo pov yéypanras. ouUT@ 
yap det voeiy, ovxX ws 7) ypapy @ EXE, bre 
pnde amo KataBodfs Koopov 7 Tod 
apviov odayy. 

As to the phrase dé (mp0) karaBo- 
djs Koopov, it is unknown to the Lxx., 
though used by Mt. dc. in a quotation 


from the Psalms, where it represents 
D'}2 *31) (LXx., dm’ dpyjjs). The N.T. 
has it ten times (Mt.’, Le.}, Jo, Eph.}, 
Heb.*, 1 Pet.1, Apoc.?), KaraBoAn 
is the foundation of a house in 2 Mace. 
ji. 29, and xaraBadrecOat Oepédcov 
occurs in’ Heb. vi. 1; the xaraBodr7 
kéopov is ‘the founding of the whole 
visible order,’ the creation being 
represented as a vast building under 
the hands of the Divine Architect, as 
in Job xxxviii. 4 €v 76 Oepedodtv pe 
thy ynv, and Heb. iii. 4 6 d€ mavra 
karackevacas Geos: cf. Hort on 1 Peter 
Zc, and Dalman, Die Worte Jesu, i. 
p. 136. 

9. et tis yet ovs, dxovcdrw| For 
the Apocalyptic form of this saying 
see ii. 7, note. It is a call to serious 
attention, and here, as in ii. 7, 11, 17, 
it is prospective and not retrospec- 
tive, preparing the hearer for the 
proclamation which is to follow. ‘Let 
every member of the Church who has 
the power to comprehend it take to 
heart the warning now about to be 
given.’ 

10, €l Tis els aiypadwolay, eis alyp. 
vmayet krd.] The epigrammatic style 
of this saying has perplexed the 
scribes (see app. crit.); some add a 
verb after the first els aiyuadooiay, 
while others omit the second. Trans- 
late: “if any [is] for captivity, into 
captivity he goes; if any shall slay 
with the sword, he must with the 
sword be slain.” The verse starts 
upon the lines of Jer. xv. 2 dco «is 
Oavaroy, eis Oavarov: Kai daot eis payat- 
pay, els payatpavs kat dcot eis Atpov, 
eis Auysov* Kat doot els alypadwaoiay, eis 
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aixuahooiay, But after adopting the 
last clause of Jeremiah’s proclamation, 
it goes off in quite another direction, 
referring to the saying of our Lord in 
Mt. xxvi. 52 mavres yap of aBdrres 
paxapay ev paxaipn dmodovvra, Pri- 
masius conforms the first half of the 
verse to the last, translating: “qui 
captivum duxerit et ipse capietur,” as 
if it had run: édy ms aiypadorevon, 
aixpatorevOnoerat. Butnosuchchange 
is necessary; the verse hangs together 
well enough as it stands in the best 
Greek text. The whole is a warning 
against any attempt on the part of 
the Church to resist its persecutors. 
If a Christian is condemned to exile, 
as St John had been, he is to regard 
exile as his allotted portion, and to go 
readily ; if he is sentenced to death, 
he is not to lift his hand against the 
tyrant ; to do so will be to deserve 
his punishment. For 68 éorw krn. 
see xiv. 12, note. 

11—18. Tux Witp Buast From 
THE HARTH. 

11. kat eiSoy GAXo Onplov dvaBaivov 
éx THs ys KtA.] A second Beast is 
seen in the act of rising, not as 
the first out of the sea, but out of 
the earth. In Daniel’s visions four 
Beasts “came up from the sea” 
(Dan. vii. 3), but in the interpretation 
(tb. 17) and in the Gk versions of both 
passages they “arise out of the earth.” 
From this Bede infers the identity of 
the origin of the two Apocalyptic 


Beasts (“quod est autem mare, hoe, 
teste Daniele, est terra”). But the cases 
are different ; the Apocalyptist is not, 
like Daniel, interpreting his vision, 
but relating another, which he con- 
trasts with the first. If the Beast 
from the sea denotes the world-wide 
Empire of the West, the Beast from 
the earth is of humbler pretensions, a 
native of the soil (cf. Arethas: é« rijs 
yis...d0ev kal racw avOporors 7 yévects) 
—a product of the life of the Asian 
cities, 

Early Christian opinion was di- 
vided upon the interpretation of the 
second Beast. Irenaeus (v. 28. 2), 
who identifies the first Beast with 
Antichrist, finds in the second Anti- 
christ’s ‘armour-bearer’ (cf. 1 Sam. 
xvii. 7), the false Prophet. Similarly 
Hippolytus (ed. Lag. p. 24): ré pv ody 
Onpiov dvaBaivoy ek tis ys Thy Bat 
Aelay thy Tod avtixpicrov écoperny 
Aéyet, Ta Se Ovo Képara Kai Toy per’ adrov 
Wevdorpopyznvy. Andreas mentions 
other interpretations: +3 @npiov rovro 
oi pev Tov dvtixpicroy hacw, érépors 
d€ &oke tov caravav eiva, Kat ra dvo 
avrod Képata tov dvriyproroy Kal Tov 
Wevdorpodnrny. 

kal elyev képara Svo guota dpvie Krad] 
The equipment of the second Beast 
was as unpretending as his origin. 
In sharp contrast to the first he had 
but one head furnished with two horns 
(cf. Dan. viii. 5), which were like those 
ofalamb. But if his appearance sug- 
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gested innocence and even weakness, 
his voice was the roar of a dragon; cf. 
a fragment of Hermippus “quoted 
by Wetstein: 10 mpdcamov dpviov 
€xew Soxeis, Ta b€ Evdoy ovdév diahépers 
Spaxovros. Though both dpvio and 
Spaxeyv are anarthrous, they doubtless 
allude to the Lamb of c. v. 6 and the 
Dragon of c. xiii. 1. The second 
Beast is in some sense at once a 
Pseudochrist and an Antichrist: ééo- 
powovcba pédder TH vid Tov Oeov, Kai 
avros éavroy Bacitea  eémideckvdow 
(Hippolytus) ; “agnum fingit, ut Ag- 
num invadat” (Primasius). 

The description recalls Mt. vii. 15 
mpocexeTe amd tay fevdomrpodyrar, 
Oitiwwes Epxovrat mpos vas ev évOvpacw 
apoBatav, érwbev Sé eiow AvKor dp- 
mayes. Cf. Victorinus: “magnum 
falsumque prophetam dicit, qui factu- 
rus est signa et portenta.” The second 
Beast is in fact in later chapters of 
the book called o evdorpodyrns (xvi. 
13, XIX. 20, xx. 10), while ro dAXo Onpioy 
or To 6. ro Sevrepov does not appear ; 
from this chapter onwards the only 
Onpiov mentioned is the first Beast, or 
the wounded head which is identified 
with him (xiv. 9, II, Xv. 2, XVi. 2, Io, 
13, xvii. 3 ff., xix. 19, 20, xx. 4, 10). 
In the second Beast we have a reli- 
gious, as in the first a civil, power ; 
he is a Wevdorpodyrns (xvi. 23, xix. 
20, xx. 10), who claims a spiritual 
power which he does not possess, and 
misinterprets the Divine Will in the 
interests of the persecuting State. 
Some ancient interpreters saw in him 


the Christian ministry turned to un- 
worthy uses; cf. Beatus: “bestia de 
terra praepositi mali sunt in ecclesia.” 
Such men may be in the background 
of St John’s thought, but the imme- 
diate reference is rather to the pagan © 
priesthood of his own time; cf. iv. 14, | 
15, note. 

12. kal tyv efovolay tov mpwtov 
Onpiov macay mrovet xrA.] The authority 
of the Dragon, which was delegated 
to the first Beast (xiii. 2), descends 
to the second; the first fights the 
Dragon’s battles, the second supports 
the first by methods of his own, but 
with a strength which is derived 
ultimately from the Dragon. Thy 
efovoiay...€vemoyv avtov is a pregnant 
sentence; written out at length it 
would be ry e€ovaiay rt. mp. 6. macav 
haBadv eornkey évorioy avtov Tomy TO 
6€dnpa avrov, or to that effect. *Evw- 
mv avrov recalls 3 Regn. xvii. I 6 
eds *lopand & mapéatny évemtoy avrod. 
The true prophet lives in the pres- 
ence of God, taking his orders from 
Him and doing His pleasure; the 
False Prophet stands before the 
Beast, whose interpreter and servant 
he is. 

Kal Trovel THY nv Kal Tovs ev avrT7 
xtA.] It is the business of the second 
Beast to promote the worship of the 
first; for this end the False Prophet 
has been entrusted with his power. 
Tlove?...tva, ‘causes to,’ cf. Jo. xi. 37, 
Col. iv. 16, Apoc. iii. 9 (Blass, Gr. 
p. 225 f.). Thy yy xal rods ev airy 
karotxovvras, Cf. vv. 4, 8. To Onpiov... 
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ob OeparevOn rd. is repeated from 
v. 3, where see note. 

13. Kal mrovet onpeia peydda xrd.] 
Being a false prophet the second 
Beast simulates the miracles wrought 
by true prophets; cf. Exod. vii. 11f. 
(2 Tim. iii 8), and see Deut. xiii. 1 
eay S€ dvaorh év cor mpodyrns...cat 
wou onuetoy 7 répas err. ‘Great signs’ 
were expected and believed to accom- 
pany the mission of the Church (cf. 
Jo. xiv. 12, ‘Me.’ xvi. 20), but they 
were not to be limited to it; see Me. 
xiii, 22 eyepOjoorrat...evdompopqrat 
kai décovow neta Kai répara mpos TO 
amomhavay ei dvvardy rods éxdexrods ; 
2 Thess. ii. 9 03 éorw 7 mapovcia Kar’ 
evépyetav Tov catava ép maon Svvdawec 
kal onpetots kal répacw Wevdois. Call- 
ing down fire from heaven was one 
of the miracles attributed to Elijah 
(1 Kings xviii. 38, 2 Kings i. 10); if 
the writer of the Apocalypse was the 
son of Zebedee, he would not have 
forgotten that he had himself desired 
to imitate the O.T. prophet (Le. ix. 
54 “IdkwBos kai "lwdyns etmav Kipre, 
Oéders cimwper mip KataBavar drs rod 
ovpavov ;). In the present case the 
sign of calling down fire would doubt- 
less be exhibited in connexion with 
the worship of the Beast, for which 
it would seem to be a Divine guaran- 
tee. “Iva after moet p. o. is scarcely 
distinguishable from dere (Burton 
§ 222); the Prophet’s powers extend 
so far that he can even (kai) cause 


fire to descend from heaven, and that 
in the face of the world (€vémiov rév 
avOporor). 

14. kal mava Tovs Katokodyras emt 
ths yns xth.] To deceive mankind is 
a characteristic power of Satan (xii. 9 
6 mhavdv THY oikoupéernv édrnv, where 
see note) and it has descended to the 
false Prophet ; see reff. cited on v. 12. 
The success of the latter is due to 
the signs (8a ra onpeia) which he is 
empowered to work (vv. 13, 15). These 
are done ‘before the Beast’ (v. 12, 
note), ie. in the presence and with 
the approval of the Imperial officers.’ 
It is hardly possible to misunderstand 
the Apocalyptist’s meaning. The 
Caesar-worship was a State function 
at which the Proconsul and the other 


magistrates assisted, and the pagan | 


priesthood wrought their oneia before 
these representatives of the Empire; 
their jugglery addressed itself to 
persons in authority and not only to 
the ignorant populace. Cf the Intro- 
duction, p. xci. f. 

eyo Trois Karotkotow...mothoat el- 
Kova T@ Onpio xrrd.) Yet the chief 
purpose of the onueta wrought by the 
magic of the priests of the Augusti 
was to popularize the new cult, by 
promoting the religious use of the 
statues of the Emperor (on déyov= 
keAevov followed by the infinitive see 
Blass, Gr. pp. 232, 240). Any repre- 
sentation of the reigning Caesar which 
served to place him before the eyes of 
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the provincials might be described as 
an cixéy (see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i. 15), whether it were merely the 
Emperor's head (effigies) upon a coin 
(Me. xii. 16), or an imago painted or 
wrought upon a standard, or executed 
in metal or stone. Busts or statues, 
however, are doubtless intended here. 
Such imagines, together with other 
symbols of the power of Rome, had 
always received the highest honours 
from loyal subjects of the Empire ; cf. 
Suetonius, Zib. 48 “largitus est... 
quaedam munera Syriacis legionibus, 
quod solae nullam Seiani imaginem 
inter signa coluissent” (i.e. because 
they alone had been loyal to himself; 
ib. Calig. 14 “aquilas et signa 
Romana Caesarumque imagines ado- 
rayit”). When Christians were brought 
before Imperial officials an image of 
the reigning Emperor was produced 
by way of testing their Christianity. 
Cf. Pliny’s famous letter (ep. 96, A.D. 
112): “qui negabant esse se Christia- 
nos aut fuisse, cum praeeunte me deos 
appellarent et imagini tuae quam prop- 
ter hoc iusseram cum simulacris numi- 
num adferri ture ac vino supplicarent 

..dimittendos esse putavi,” and the 
appeal of the eipyvapxos to Polycarp 
(Mart. JE, IDG Gail yap Kakov eat 
elmetv ‘Kvpios Kaioap, kai emdioa 
(i.e. to offer incense, see Lightfoot, 
ad loc.) kai rovrots dxonovOa, kat dca- 
oder Oat ; cf. Kus. HZ. £. vii. 15 Xpuo- 
riav@ ye ovtt Kai Tois Bacwedou py 
6vovr. But in the present passage 
the reference is rather to imagines 
set up in the «Baoreia or temples of 
Rome and the Augusti. The judicial 


use of the Emperor's ‘image’ was 
perhaps as yet unknown, but already, 
as it seems, the pagan priesthood had 
succeeded in securing for it religious 
worship with results disastrous to the 
Christian communities (v. 15). 

“Os yeu THY TANYHY KTA., AS IN V2. 3, 
12, but with the addition of payaipys— 
a new feature which makes for the 
identification of the wounded head 
with Nero—and with ¢(noev substi- 
tuted for 7 mAny7.. 
Beast did not die with Nero; he lived 
on and reappeared in Domitian, who 
resumed Nero’s policy of persecution 
(cf. note on xiii. 3). 

15. kat €006n adr@ Sodvar mvedpa 
Ty «ikove xrdA.] Another onpetov 
wrought by the magic of the second 
Beast. That such tricks were em- 
ployed in the «Baoreia is by no 
means improbable. As we are re- 
minded by Andreas, it was the age of 
Apollonius of Tyana, whose legerde- 
main was freely attributed to the 
powers of evil: foropyrac moAXakis 
yonreiais Aadjoa bv elkovwyv Kal £o- 
davev kal Sévdpoyv «al vdarov dia Te 
"AmoAdwviov dia te €érépwv Saipovas. 
In the Clementine Recognitions (iii. 
47), Simon Magus is made to boast, 
“statuas moveri feci, sued exanima 
...baec non solum feci, s¢d et nunc 
facere possum,” a claim doubtless sug- 
gested by the writer’s experience of 
contemporary magic; as for calling 
down fire, see Apringius on v. 13: 
“haec magi per angelos refugas et 
hodie faciunt.” It is not necessary 
to suppose that either Simon or 
Apollonius (Ramsay, Lap. 1904, ii. 4, 
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p. 249f., Letters to the Seven Churches, 
p. 101 ff.) is directly referred to; the 
second Beast is probably, like the 
first, a system rather than a person, 
though, as the first culminated in 
Nero, so the best known magician of 
the age may have been regarded as 
an impersonation of the second. But 
that magic was used by the Caesar- 
priests is probable enough, as Ramsay 
has well pointed out (¢b. p. 98 ff.), even 
if the Apocalypse is the only witness 
to the fact; nor is it impossible that 
they may have acted under the sanction 
of the officials, so that the Empire it- 
self lent its weight to the proceeding. 
‘Magic’ was not thought unworthy of 
a place in high quarters, as St Paul 
learnt at the outset of his missionary 
work ; cf. Acts xiii. 6 edpov dv8pa ria 
payor Wevdorpopyrny...ds qv ovv TO 
avOurare. 

Thus in the immediate view of the 
Seer the second Beast represents the 
sorcery and superstition of the age 
as engaged in a common attempt to 
impose the Caesar-cult upon the pro- 
vinces, behind which there lay the 
Satanic purpose of bringing ruin upon 
the rising Christian brotherhoods. In 
its wider significance the symbol may 
well stand for any religious system 
which allies itself with the hostile 
forces of the world against the faith 
of Jesus Christ. 

Tvetpa here =mvevpa Cos (xi. II), 
in the sense of breath or animation. 
“Iva kai Aadyoy: the vitalizing of the 
image went so far that it was even 
able to speak, an effect doubtless pro- 


duced by the art of the éyyaorpipv6os; 
of contemporary ventriloquism there 
is probably an instance in Acts xvi. 
16, where see Knowling’s note. The 
reading €866n avr has good support 
(see app. crit.), but, as Dr Hort admits, 
it is unintelligible: “it is impossible 
either to account for the text [adrq] 
as a corruption of avrg, or to interpret 
it as it stands” ; he suggests that “rj 
yn may have been lost after avr7, or 
have given place to it” (Notes, p. 138). 
But to bring in from vv. 11, 12 ff. “the 
conception of a spirit of the earth” 
seems artificial, Can adrq7 be a pri- 
mary error due to the mind of the 
writer having reverted to cixéva (v. 14), 
or to his eye having been caught by 
TH «ikdw, Which immediately follows 2 

Kat momon, sc. 4 etxdv, As they 
stand, the words can only mean that 
the ventriloquist used his opportunity 
to make the image suggest that all 
who refused worship to the image of 
Caesar should be put to death. 

16. kat mouet mdvras, rods puxpovs 
xth.] The False Prophet causes all 
who accept the Caesar-cult to receive 
amark of fealty. Tods puxpovs xrn. (cf, 
xi, 18, xix, 5, 18, xx. 12) covers the 


entire population, from the Asiarch — 


down to the meanest slave. The 
construction changes after the long 
string of accusatives: had the writer 
stopped to think of the formation of 
his sentence, he would naturally have 
written move? iva mdvres, of puxpoi kTA., 
AdBwoow, or moret iva Tacw, Tois ptxpois 
krh., ddow avrois or even rovet mavras, 
Tovs pikpovs KTA., AaBeiy or wa AdBo- 
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ow. The indefinite plural déoup (x. /. 
Secovow) finds a parallel in cc. x. 11 
Aéyovow, xvi. 15 BXéroow. Dr Hort 
suggests (Votes, p. 139) that the ori- 
ginal reading was dee, written by 
itacism Awci. But déow, which is 
read by all our uncials, makes excel- 
lent sense; the second Beast worked 
through his ministers, the menials of 
the Augustan temples. 

Xdpaypa may be either a work of 
art such as a graven image (Acts xvii. 
29 xapaypate TEXYNS), or, as here and 
in cc. xiv., xvi, xix., xx., the impress 
made by a stamp; cf. the use of 
xapaxryp in Ley. xiii. 28 where the 
scar of a leprous spot is called x. 
Tou kataxavparos. To the procedure 
ascribed to the second Beast there is 
a striking parallel in 3 Mace. ii. 29, 
where Ptolemy Philopator I. (B.c. 217) 
orders such Jews as submitted to 
registration to be branded with the 
badge of the Dionysiac worship : rovs 
re amroypapopévous xapaooer Oat, kai dia 
mupos els TO Topa Tapaonpe Avcoric@ 
KnocopvdAw.  Deissmann (Biblical 
Studies, p. 242) shews that in Egypt 
under the Empire official documents 
were stamped with the name and year 
of the Emperor (e.g. L ¢8’ Avroxparopos 
Kaicapos Nepova Tpaiavod S<Bacrod 
Teppavixod Aaxcxod), and that the 
stamp was known as a xdpaypa; but 
he produces no instance of persons 
being similarly marked. Others haye 
thought of the branding of soldiers, 
slaves, and temple devotees ; cf. Gal. 
yi. 17, with Lightfoot’s note, and Philo 


de monarch., p. 22 levra m™pos dov- 
Aelav Tov XEtpoKpT or, Ypdppacw avrqy 
OpodoyourTes...€v TOIs TOpacW KaTACTI- 
Covres avtny odnpo memupopero. But 
it is difficult to believe that such a 
mark was actually imposed on all the 
provincials who conformed. Ramsay 
(op. cit., p. 110 f.) is disposed to think 
rather of certificates, similar to the 
libelli of the Decian persecution, 
which were put into the hands of 
those who sacrificed, and to regard 
the mark on the forehead as merely 
“the apocalyptic description of a 
universal reputation for conspicuous 
devotion to the cult of the Emperor.” 
This is hardly a satisfactory solution, 
and in our present ignorance it is 
perhaps better to be content with one 
which is suggested by the symbolism 
of the Book. As the servants of God 
receive on their foreheads (vii. 3) the 
impress of the Divine Seal, so the 
servants of the Beast are marked 
with the ‘stamp’ of the Beast, “in 
fronte propter professionem, in manu 
propter operationem” (Ps. Aug.) ; the 
word ydpaypa being perhaps chosen (as 
Deissmann suggests) because it was 
the technical term for the Imperial 
stamp. For a partial parallel see Pss. 
Sol. xv. 3 ff. 7d onpetoy tod Oeod emt 
duxaious els cwrnpiav...kal ovK expevéov- 
Tat of moLovyTEs avopiay TO Kpita Kupiou 
...70 yap onpetov THs amadXeias él Tov 
peromov atrav. That the Antichrist 
would seal his followers became a 
commonplace in the Christian legend ; 
see Bousset, Der Antichrist, p. 132 ff. 
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17. wa py tis Sdvntrar dyopdca 7) 
qoAnoa xtr.]| There is possibly a 
reference to 1 Mace. xiii. 49 of d€ ék 
Ths dkpas év “lepovoaAnp exwAvovto 
exmopeverOa eis THY yepay Kal ayo- 
pagery kat modeciv. But the cases 
differ materially. Here citizens who 
do not bear this mark are not pre- 
vented from entering the markets, but 
if they enter none will buy their goods 
or sell them the necessaries of life. 
Such a ‘boycotting’ of Christians might 
result partly from the unpopularity of 
their faith, partly from a dread of 
offending the dominant priesthood or 
their Roman supporters. If we ask 
whether the fear expressed by the 
Apocalyptist was realized, there is 
no certain answer. As Ramsay says 
(op. cit., p. 107 f.), “how much of grim 
sarcasm...there lies in those words [iva 
py Svynra: krd.] it is impossible for us 
now to decide...but that there is an 
ideal truth in them, that they give a 
picture of the state of anxiety and ap- 
prehension, of fussy and over zealous 
profession of loyalty which the policy 
of Domitian was producing in the 
Roman world, is certain.” Of. Kus. 
HI, E. vy. \ @ore py povoy oikiayv Kab 
Badaveiwy kai dyopas eipyerOat KrA. 

TO dvopa rod Onpiov i) Tov dpiOpsy 
Tod dvduatos avrod is in apposition to 
TO xdpaypza; the stamp may bear the 
name or its number. The number of 
the name is probably the name itself 
written in numerals, according to a 
sort of gematria known to the Apo- 
calyptist and his Asian readers, but 
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not generally intelligible. The point of 
7} Tov aptOpov is not clear. According 
to Arethas, the name and the number 
are alternatives (Surry 5€ rotrou 7 yvo- 
aus 7) Ova mapadopas avrov Tod dvduaros 
7 dca Wy ov). Butas no yapaypza would 
have borne the Christian cipher, it is 
better to treat 7 here as practically 
equivalent to rovr’ é€criv—‘ the name, 
or, which is the same thing, the num- 
ber” Where the heathen provincial 
saw only the name of the reigning 
Emperor, the Christian detected a 
mystical number with its associations 
of vice and cruelty. 

18. dde 7 copia eoriy xrd.] A 
similar formula occurs in ¢. xvii. g 
ade 6 vots 6 exwr codiary. Schoett- 
gen compares the cabbalistic phrase 
N30 NYS KNYSNI NM. ‘HA codia is 
apparently the spiritual gift answering 
to the gift of droxaduyis (cf. Eph. i. 17 
mvevpa gopias Kal amoxadv\yews)—the 
power of apprehending and _ inter- 
preting mysteries. Here was an op- 
portunity for the exercise of this 
power; let the hearer or reader 
interpret what is now about to be 
revealed. ‘O ¢ywy voidy xrx., ‘let him 
who has intelligence—é vovvexns, a 
character not without its value in 
spiritual things; cf. Dan. xii. 10 od 
auvycovew avopot, Kat of voroves ovV- 
noovow; Me, xii. 34 iddv adrov bre 
VOUVEX@S dmexpiOn eimrev auT@ Ov pa- 
Kpov ef amo tis BacwWelas Tod bcov— 
calculate (for Wngitew cf. Le. xiv. 28) 
[the meaning of] the Beast’s number, 
for [beast though he is] his number 
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is that of a man,’ ie. so far as the 
arithmetic goes, it is simple and in- 
telligible, because it is human and not 
bestial ; cf. xxi. 17 pérpov dvOparov, 6 
€oTw dyyédov. 

kat 6 apiOuos avtod é€akdcw ééy- 
«ovra €£] Within a century after the 
date of the Apocalypse the precise 
figures were uncertain. Irenaeus bears 
witness that while all good and old 
copies had yés’, and this reading 
was attested by those who had seen 
St John, there were those who read 
xeS’ (V. 30, I ev wax Tos orovdalots Kal 
apxaiots dvtvypapois Tov aptOpod TovTov 
KEetpevou, Kal wapTupovYT@V aUTOV EKELVoV 
Tay Kat’ dw Tov "lwavyny Ewpakorar.., 
eapadyoay Twes emaxorovbncarres idtw- 
TiTp@...avTi Tov e& Sexadwy pia Sexada 
Bovdrcpevor eciva), and attempted to 
interpret the cipher on these lines. 
The reading thus curtly dismissed 
gained so good a footing that it 
survives in one of our best uncials 
and in two cursives, and in the com- 
mentary of the Pseudo-Augustine, 
where the writer, probably following 
Tyconius, says (Migne, P. Z. xxxv. 
col. 2437) “sexcenti et sexdecim graecis 
litteris sic faciunt ys’,” and inter- 
prets accordingly (see Introduction, 
p. Cxxxvii., note 2). It can hardly 
therefore have originated in a simple 
confusion between & and « (which 
indeed is itself unlikely, see Nestle, 
Text. crit. p. 334), and is probably 
a true though less widely received 
alternative for yéo’. With refer- 

ence to the meaning of the cipher, 
- Irenaeus, notwithstanding his Asian 
origin, speaks with far less confidence, 
If a clue had existed at first in the 
churches of Asia, it had been lost, 


“Apyncat, 


or had not reached the Churches of 
Gaul. Irenaeus’s guesses (for they are 
obviously no more) are based on the 
hypothesis that the second Beast 
directly represented Antichrist. The 
number, he says, is that of Noah’s age 
at the time of the Flood (Gen. vii. 6), 
plus the height and breadth of the 
image set up by Nebuchadnezzar (é\y 
yap 7) cikav éxelyn mporimwots Hy THs 
TOU avTixplarou mapovetas); and it also 
alludes to the six millennia of the 
world’s history (vy. 29, § 2). When he 
comes to transform this number into 
a name for Antichrist, he mentions 
several guesses—the impossible word 
eYANOac (=5 +400+1+4+50+9+1+ 
200), AaTEINOC (= 30+1+300+5+10 
+50+70+ 200), “Latini enim sunt 
qui nune regnant,” and teitan (300 
+5+10+ 300+1+ 50); of these he 
thinks the last best, though he declines 
to decide (jpeis ody ovK admroxwvSuvedvo- 
pey rept TOU ovoparos Tod dvyTtxpicTov) ; 
urging that ‘if the writer had wished 
us to know the name, he would haye 
written it in full’ (2b. 30, § 3). And 
this in the face of St John’s 6 ¢yoy 
voov Whpioaro. 

Nor is Hippolytus more illuminat- 
ing. Regarding the stamp as bearing 
the number of the Beast, which like 
Irenaeus he reads as yés’, he sees 
in it the word apnoyme=dpvodpa 
(=1+100+50+70+ 400+ 40+5), ex- 
plaining : €7e:d) Kal mpadnpy...rois pap- 
TUG TOU XpLoTOU mpoerperroy of Avopot 
ghnoi, rov Oedv cov roy 
éoravpopévoy (ed. Lag. p. 110 f.), Later 
patristic interpreters offer a large 
choice of conjectures, some of which 
are yet more improbable or even 
absurd, Such attempts to solve the 
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enigma can only be regarded, as 
Andreas remarks, ¢v yupvacias oye, 
and bring us no nearer to the truth. 
Least probable of all are the attempts 
of many interpreters to find in the 
cipher 666 the name of one or an- 
other of the conspicuous characters 
of modern history; such guesses not 
only are inspired by personal anti- 
pathies, but betray ignorance of the 
real functions of Apocalyptic prophecy. 
Gunkel’s theory (Schépfung, p. 378) 
which finds in 666 the words o3nn 
M3197, ‘primitive chaos,’ i.e. Tiamat, 
is not more convincing. If the 
number represents a name, the name 
is doubtless to be sought among 
the @npia of the first century. It is 
interesting to find that the Greek 
letters of the style of Caligula (raioc 
Kalcap) represent numbers which 
added together make 616, while the 
Hebrew letters 4D 3173 (Nero Caesar) 
make 666, or 616 if the first word is 
written as in Latin without the final 
n. Against this last explanation it has 
been urged that Caesar is written 
pp in the Talmud, a spelling which 
would bring the total to 676; but the 
abbreviated Dp is perhaps admissible 
in a cipher, and it is not without ex- 
ample (Renan, ?Antechrist, p. 415, 
note 4). Certainly Nero Caesar suits 
the context well; the Beast or per- 
secuting world-power might fitly be 
named after the Emperor who began 
the policy of persecution, and was 
himself an incarnation of its worst 
characteristics. Another line of inter- 
pretation may perhaps be combined 
with this. It has been pointed out 
(Briggs, Messiah, p. 324, Milligan, 


. Revelation, p. 235) that in 666 every 


digit falls short by one of the perfect 
number—a mark of Antichrist. In 


Orac. Sibyll. i. 328, 888 represents 
Christ: oxra yap povadas, roocas de- 
kadas 8 emi ravras | 75 €éxarovradas 
OxT@... | ovvona Snrd@oe: ov & evi 
pect anor vonoor | adavaro.o deod Xpr- 
orov maid’ vicroo. The contrast is 
significant. 

See further the Introduction to this 
commentary, p. cxxxvii. (text, and 
note 2). 


XIV. i1—5. THE VISION OF THE 
144,000 oN Mount Zion. 

I. kal eiSov, kat iSov rb dpviov éaros 
xrh.] The vision of the two Beasts 
and their followers is fitly followed by 
a reassuring picture of the Lamb in 
the midst of His Church; “au milieu 
de flots de colére apparait maintenant 
un ilot de verdure” (Renan). Cf. 
Primasius: “invicta quoque ecclesiae 
castra oportuit declarari, ne tam 
yehementi persecutionis impetu vel 
succubuisse vel periisse eandem eccle- 
siam infirmus animus aestimaret.” Td 
apviov looks back to y. 6 (where see 
note), Vii. 17, xii. 11, xiii. 8, and stands 
in contrast with the anarthrous dpvi 
in xiii, 11. On the other hand the 
éxaTov Teawepakovta Téroapes XLAtddes, 
though doubtless alluding to the 
144,000 of ¢. vii. (ef. Origen, im Joann. 
t. i. 1), are not directly identified with 
the latter (Arethas: 7 yap av pera rod 
&pOpov mponveyxev, Sai ppd’ yediddes” 
eirav). The distribution of the 12,000 
among the tribes is no longer in view: 
the total number is used either as 
that of a great but limited gathering, 
or possibly with reference to the 
“Twelve Apostles of the Lamb” (xxi. 
14); ef. Andreas: ai S¢ pud’ yAcddes... 
TO TOU dmogro\tKod oTopov ToAUpdpoy 
Sndodor, tis év Exdor@ xapitos Swdexd- 
Kis xtALoaTov (12 X 12 X 1000) dmepyato~ 
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pévns. But, as in vii. 4 ff., it is the 
living Church which is in the Seer’s 
thought, not the dvapidunros éxdos 
of vii. 9; not, ie., the Church in her 
final completed glory, but the faithful 
who are on earth at any given time. 

émi ro dpos Zuav] The site of the 
new City of God; cf. Heb. xii. 22 
mpooeAndvbare Sov dpet, where West- 
cott remarks: “Zion is distinctively the 
Acropolis... Mount Zion represents the 
strong Divine foundations of the new 
Order.” For ‘mount Zion’ (}¥ 17 cf. 
xvi. 16,“ Ap Mayedav) see Ps. ii. 6, xlvii. 
(xlviii.) 1 ff., Ixxvii. (Ixxviii.) 54, 68, 
Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 1, exxiv. (exxv.) 1, 
Mic. iv. 7, Obad. 17, 21, Isa. xxviii. 
16, lix. 20; it is the O. T. symbol for 
the security and strength which belong 
to the people of God. Thus ‘Mount 
Zion’ is the counterpart to the réos 
yrowacpuevos of c. xii. 6, 143; seen in 
the light of this new vision, the place 
where the Woman takes refuge is 
none other than the impregnable rock 
on which the Church reposes (Mt. xvi. 
18). With the present passage cf. 
4 Esdr. ii. 42, “ego Ezra vidi in 
monte Sion turbam magnam, quam 
numerare non potui, et omnes canticis 
conlaudabant Dominum”; 7. xiii. 
35, 39, “ipse autem stabit super 
cacumen Montis Sion...et quoniam 
vidisti eum colligentem ad se aliam 
multitudinem pacificam,” etc. 

Dr Barnes points out that éords émt 
ro dpos 3. answers to éordOn emt rHv 


Sere 


dppov (xii. 18); the Beast is on the 
sand, the Lamb on the rock. Com- 
pare the contrast in xvii. 3, xxi. Io. 
éxovcat TO dvoua avrob xrd.} In 
c. vii. the 144,000 bear the imprint of 
the Divine Seal, which protects them 
against assault (cf. ix. 4). Here their 
foreheads are inscribed with the Name 
of the Lamb and that of His Father 
(cf. iii. 12 6 wiKdy...ypayro é@ avrov Td 
dvopa Tod Geod pov...kal Td dvoud pov 
TO Kawwov, XXil. 4 TO dvoya avrod [sc. - 
Tov Oeod Or Tov 6. kai Tod apviov] émi 
Tov peromov ator, and see notes 
ad il.), a» metaphor which supplies a 
more direct parallel to the methods 
of the Beast, whose servants are 
branded with the ydpayya of his name 
(xiii. 17, xiv. 11). The Divine name 
on the forehead suggests at once the 
imparting of a character which corre- 
sponds with the Mind of God, and the 
consecration of life to His service. 

2. Kal qkovea Povyy eK Tod ovpavod 
ktv.| Not, as the ancient commen- 
tators usually assume, the voice of 
the 144,000, but that of the ‘company 
of Heaven’ with whom the Church is 
closely united through the presence in 
her midst of the Lamb; cf. Heb. 2. ¢. 
mpoceAnrvOatre 3. dpet...kal pupidow 
ayyékov mammytpe, Where see again 
Westcott’s notes. 

Much of the phraseology of this 
verse occurs elsewhere in the book: 
eg. for jKovoa dp. €k Tod odpavod ef. 
X. 4, Xiv. 15, xviii. 4; for fovnv ddaror 
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moAAoy, i. 15 (4 Hsdr. vi. 17); for os 
gd. Bpovris, Vi. I, xix. 6, and on xiOdpa 
in connexion with celestial music see 
y. 8, xv. 2; ov xiOap@day occurs 
again in xviii. 22, and xOapi¢ew in 
Is. xxiii. 16, 1 Cor. xiv. 7. For the 
meaning of xOdpa see the note on 
Vance 

3. kat adovow ws Bdnv Kawyy Krd.] 
On kaw7 @dn see v. 9, notes. Inc. vy. 
the New Song is sung by the (a and 
the Elders, representing Creation and 
the Church. Here it is sung before 
the (oa and the Elders, and therefore 
not by them, but apparently by the 
Angels, who are not themselves re- 
cipients of the benefits of Redemption. 
They are represented, however, in the 
N. T. as deeply interested in all that 
concerns the salvation of man (Le. xv. 
7, 10, Eph. iii. 10, 1 Pet. i. 12), and as 
joining in the praises of the Lamb 
(Apoc. v. 11 f.). Here they lead the 
Song, which the redeemed themselves 
have yet but imperfectly learnt. 
There is a feeling after the truth which 
lies behind this vision in more than 
one of the Prefaces that precede the 
Sanctus in the ancient liturgies ; ef. 
e.g. the Liturgy of St James (Bright- 
man, i. p.50): ov Yuvodow... lepovoadrm 
7  €moupdyios = mavyyupis, exkAnoia 
mpororoKor...mvevpata dixaiwv...\uxat 
papripey ... dyyehor, dpyxayyeAor ... 
xepouBip...kal...cepadip a...Kéxpayer... 
Tov emwikioy vuvoyv...adovra, and the 
still more explicit form in the Roman 
Preface; “cum angelis et archangelis... 
hymnum gloriae tuae canimus,” and 


our own: “with Angels and Arch- 


angels...we laud and magnify thy- 


glorious Name.” 

kai ovdeis eddvato padety thy @dqy 
ktA.] Even the 144,000 have need to 
learn the Song; it does not come to 
them naturally, or without effort; 
every Eucharist, every thankful medi- 
tation on the Passion, is an exercise 
in the art. And only they can learn 
it; the music of the heart (Eph. v. 19, 
Col. iii. 16) cannot be acquired without 
a receptivity which is a Divine gift; 
cf. Jo. xiv. 17 8 6 Koopos od dSvvarat 
AaBeiv, dre od Oewpet adrd odd ywdoxet, 
I Cor. ii 14 puxixds 5€ &vOp@ros od 
déxeTar Ta Tov mvevpatos Tov Geod. 
Commentators who interpret the 
144,000 as an inner circle of saints, 
whether ascetics or others, and Mount 
Zion as belonging to the future order, 
are compelled to limit the New Song 
to a section of the redeemed: eg. 
Andreas : ry Kawny @dqv diddoKovrat 
THY Tois TOAXois Ov povoy ev TS mapdrrt 
Big GAG Kal ev tH péAXovTe aide 
ayvoortoyr, 

Al...xuuddes, of Hyopacpévor ard ris 
yis: ‘the.,.thousands, namely, those 
who have been purchased [for God, 
by the Blood of the Lamb, cf. v. 9] 
from the earth’ or (¢. 4) ‘from among 
men.’ °Amé here denotes not ‘separa- 
tion, but ‘extraction,’ as ék in 2. 9; 
see Blass, Gr. p. 125. The 144,000 
are not taken away from the earth 
(Jo. xvii. 15), but while they are upon 
it they recognize their relation to God 
and to Christ. 
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4. ovToé etowy of peta yuvaiKay KTA. | 
Cf. Tertullian, ves. carn. 27 “virgines 
scilicet significans et qui semetipsos 
castrayerunt propter regna caelorum.” 
But if our interpretation is right, o% 
wu. y. ovK éeuordvvOnoay xrA. must be 
taken metaphorically, as the symbol- 
ical character of the Book suggests. 
As Tyconius cited by Bede remarks, 
“virgines...castos dicit et pudicos”; 
they are the xa@apoi tm Kapdia of 
Mt. y. 8, the wapévos ayvy evi avdpi 
Hppoopern of 2 Cor. xi. 2. No con- 
demnation of marriage, no exclusion 
of the married from the highest 
blessings of the Christian life, finds a 
place in the N. T. Our Lord recog- 
nizes abstinence as a Christian prac- 
tice only in cases where men are able 
to receive it (Mt. xix. 12). IfSt Paul 
thinks of celibacy as the better state 
(1 Cor. vii. 1, 8), and moreoyer gives 
his reasons for doing so (¢b. 32), yet 
he does not discourage marriage be- 
tween Christians; indeed, he not 
only allows (2b. 36) but in many cases 
recommends it (ib. 1, 8). The Epistle 
to the Hebrews even eulogizes “the 


honourable estate of matrimony” (xiii. 
4 Tipwos 6 yapos ev macw Kal 7 KoiTn 
 dpiayros). The Apocalyptist does not 


differ from the Pauline school, but 
he remembers the attitude of the 


- Levitical ritual towards sexual inter- 
course (Exod. xix. 15, 1 Sam. xxi. 4), 
and transfers the podvopos which it 


| 


involved in the eyes of the Law to the 


abuses of God’s ordinance of which 


pagan society was full. That chastity 


should be chosen as the first distinctive 


virtue of the Christian, brotherhood 


| will not seem strange to those who 
reflect that pagan life was honey- 


combed with of the 
grossest kind. 

With the use of map6évos mase. cf. 
the Apocryphal Life of Asenath, 3 
eotiv O€ ovros 6 “Iwand avnp OeoceBis 
kal odppav kal mapGévos, ib. 6 domacov 
tov ddeAdov cov, Store Kal avros 
mapGevos. The term is applied by 
Suidas to Abel and Melchizedek, and 
by Nonnus to St Joln, who was 
traditionally a celibate to his death. 
In Clement of Alexandria’s Hypo- 
typoses the first Epistle of St John is 
said to have been addressed “ad 
virgines (mpos mapOevovs),” and an echo 
of this inscription probably survives 
in the headings of the Epistle in one of 
Sabatier’s Latin mss. (Ad Sparthos), 
as well as in the Ilpés HapOovs of a 
cursive Greek ms.; cf. Westcott, 
Epp. of St John, p. xxxii. f., note 2. 

ovTot of axohovOodvres TO.dpvico KTH. | 
A reference to the Lord’s familiar 
call dkodover pou (Me. ii, 14, x. 21, 
Le. ix. 59, Jo. i. 43, xxi. 19), and to 
such sayings as those reported in 
Me. viii. 34, Jo. viii. 12, x. 4, 27, xii. 26. 
The conception had rooted itself in 
the Christian imagination from the 
first; cf. 1 Pet. ii. 21 vpiv vrodiuravev 
Umoypaypov iva emakodovOnante Tots 
iyveow avrod. As to its meaning, 
Augustine’s “sequimini virginitate 
cordis...quid est enim sequi nisi 
imitari?” supplies the only answer: 
the Christian life is from first to last 
an imitatio Agni. Of. Hus. H. £. v. 1, 
qv yap kat €ore (Vettius Epagathus) 
yricvos Xpurrod pabyris, dkod\ovddv Th 
dpvia mov ay vmdyy. Origen, in 
Joann. xi. 16 fragm. (ed. Brooke, ii. 
p- 289): efra ws yynovos avrod pabntns 
(St Thomas in Jo. xi. 26), kpivas avré 
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axodovbeiy bot mor ay amin, éBovdeTo 
avr@ Kal rods Nourovs pabynras xapire 
Tod “Incov ocvvarobécba ta oodpara 
avT@v. 

The reading omov ay vmayet, though 
rejected by Blass (Gr. p. 217), admits 
of explanation; dy qualifies drov only; 
the direction is uncertain, but the 
movement (vmdyer) is actual. In all 
life Christ is leading, as a matter of 
fact; and the indicative emphasizes 
this } point. 

ovToe HyopacOnoav...dmapx? TO bed 
kat T@ dpvie] This amplifies and inter- 
prets of Hyopacpévor ard Ths ys. The 
144,000 were purchased as an amapx7, 
the firstfruits of the harvest of the 
world ; for this sense of drapyn cf. Rom. 
Xvi. 5 amapx7 THs ’Acias els Xpicror, 
I Cor. xvi. 15 dmapy) rhs *Ayaias. 
Here the dwapyn is the generation of 
Christians who were living in the last 
years of the first century, and who, 
relatively to the company of the faith- 
ful in all future time, were as the 
firstfruits of the great @epicuds (Mt. 
ix. 37). An alternative but perhaps 
less probable interpretation regards 
drapxy as contrasting the contem- 
porary Church with the mass of 
mankind - (cf. 2 Thess. ii, 13 efAaro 
vpas 6 eds dmapyyv—so BFGP, vg., 
Syr.c-—eis cwrnpiay), or with crea- 
tion in general (cf. Jac. i. 18 ets rd 
elvas was amapyny Twa Tey avTod KTiC- 
parwyv, where see Mayor’s note). 

But the arapy7 is not only the first 
instalment of the human harvest; the 
word is connected by its O.T. associa- 
tions with the service of God. The 


144,000 are an dm. TO Oe@ kal TO dpvicy 
(for the collocation see vii. 10, Xxil. 
I, 3), Le. they are offered and con- 
secrated to the Divine service: ef. the 
law of the firstfruits in Exod. xxii. 29 
(28), Deut. xxvi. 2ff.; the phrase 
mporpépev Or ahopifew amapxny TO 
xupi@ occurs in Lev. ii. 12, Ez. xlv. 1, 
xlviii. 9. The new Israelite offers to 
God his own body (Rom. xii. 1), and 
the spiritual sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving (Heb. xiii. 15), of alms 
and offerings (7b. 16f.), of heart and 
will (1 Pet. ii. 5). 

5. Kal ev TO oTopatt avTav ovx 
evpe6n peddos]. See Zeph. lil. 13 of 
Kar dAourot TOU "Iopana.. ov pn evpeOn 
€v TO oTduate a’tay yAdooa SoXia, 
and with the passage as a whole cf. 
Ps. xiv. 1ff. ris Karag Kydes ev TO 
opet TO ayie oovu; Tropevdpevos Gpuopos 

. NaASY a\nOecav ev xapdia avrod, os 
ae edddwoev ev yA@oon avrov. After 
purity truthfulness was perhaps the 
most distinctive mark of the followers 
of Christ, when contrasted with their 
heathen neighbours ; cf. Eph. iv. 20-25. 
The Lamb was characterized by the 
same trait: cf. Isa. liii. 9, as quoted in 
I Pet. ii, 23, odde evpéOn d0dos ev TH 
On ody evpébn (wd 
8'$'D2) Tyconius cited by Bede remarks: 
“non dixit, ‘non fuit...’ sed non est 
inventum.” The distinction, however, 
is in practice often slight: cf. WM. 
p- 769f., &c., see cc. v. 4, xii. 8, xvi. 20, 
XVI 20h Kx ke 

"Apopol eiow. Cf. Sir. xx. 24 pdpos 
momnpos év avOpdr@ wWeddos. From 
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this fatal blemish the followers of 
Christ were free. “Ayepos is fairly 
frequent in the Epistles of the N.T.; 
ef. Eph. i. 4, v. 27, Col. i. 22, where it 
goes with ady.os or with ayws and dvéy- 
KAntos; Christ is dvds dyopos kal 
ao dos (I Pet. i. 19), and Christians are 
téxva Obeov Guopa (Phil. ii. 15, and cf. 
Jude 24). Behind all such uses of the 
word there lies the tradition of the 
Greek O.T., in which dGyopos is a 
Levitical term for sacrifices not 
yitiated by any flaw rendering them 
unfit to be offered. In this sense 
it is the regular equivalent of DDR; 
for the history of this use see Dr 
Hort’s interesting note on 1 Pet. J. ¢. 
Hence dpwpos in Biblical Greek is 
not ‘blameless, as the etymology 
would suggest, but ‘unblemished,’ 
sacrificially perfect. The 144,000 were 
such ; their self-consecration was free 
from the insincerity which would have 
rendered it unacceptable in the sight 
of God. The interpretative gloss évw- 
mov Tod Opovou Tod Geo (cf. app. crit.) 
is misleading; the scene is not laid 
in Heaven, but on Mount Sion; see 
». I, notes. 

6—13. THREE ANGELIC PROCLAMA- 
TIONS, AND A VOICE FROM HEAVEN. 

6, Kai eidov dddov ayyedov xrA.] 
Each of the angels who now appear 
jin succession is a new persona 
dramatis (@\Xos, cf. vii. 2, Vill. 3, X. I, 
notes), to be distinguished from his 
predecessor. The first of the three is 
thus distinguished, as it seems, from 
the Seventh Angel of the Trumpets, 
the angelic being last mentioned 
(xi. 15). He appears flying in the 
meridian (for pecovpavypa see Viii. 13, 
xix. 17, notes), ie. where he can be 
seen and heard by all whom his 
message concerns; and he carries 
(Zxovra, cf. i. 18, v. 8, vii 2, al) an 


announcement of good tidings to the 
world at large. On evayyéAvoy see 
Me. i. 1, note; the noun is not used 
elsewhere in the Johannine writings, 
though the verb occurs here and in 
c. x. 7. The ancient interpreters 
(e.g. Primasius) compare Mt. xxiv. 14 
KnpuxOncerat TovTO TO evayyeAvoy THs 
Baowdeias...eis paptupioy macw Tots 
eOveow, Kat Tore n&er TO TéAos, While 
Origen seems to think of a literal 
proclamation of the Gospel before the 
end by an angelic ministry (én Joann. 
t. 1. 14 ov pilav dé Kal Bpayeiay mw- 
tevovrat Svakoviay evayyedixny dyyedot, 
ovdé povny thy mpos Tovs moimevas 
yeyemmperny: adda yap eri rédew peréw- 
pos kat inrapevos dyyehos evayyéduor 
exwv evayyedcirar may €Ovos) But 
aidvioy evayyeAcov cannot be rendered, 
as by A.V., “the everlasting Gospel” ; 
the parallel cited from Rom. i. 1, 
evayyéeAvoy Oeod, is not apposite, since 
evayyeAvoy is there sufficiently defined 
by the genitive which follows it (cf. 
WM. p. 155). Doubtless like dpvio 
and Spake in xiii. 11, and xuAuddes in 
xiv. 1, this anarthrous evayyédwoy 
alludes to that which answered to 
the name par excellence, but it is 
not synonymous with it. St John 
has in view not the Gospel as a whole, 
but rather a gospel which is a particular 
aspect of it, the gospel of the Parousia 
and the consummation which the 
Parousia will bring. Alamoyv, like 
evayyeAuov, i8 dm. dey. in the Apoc., 
though frequent in the Gospel and 
first Ep. of St John; and it is not 
easy to determine its import in this 
connexion. Origen supposed it to 
refer to a future revelation as com- 
pared with the Gospel which the 
Church preaches already; thus he 
writes (in Rom., i. 4): “quod aeternum 
dicit Ioannes in Apocalypsi, quod tune 
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revelandum est cum umbra transierit 
et veritas venerit, et cum mors fuerit 
absorpta et aeternitas restituta” ; but 
the contents of the Angel’s message 
do not accord with his suggestion. 
The middle ages produced an Lvan- 
gelium aeternum (c. AD. 1254; cf. 
Introduction, p. cexii. f.), and a book 
with the same title appeared in 
Germany as late as 1699, both works 
being founded, as it seems, upon 
a similar misapprehension ; see 
Fabricius, cod, apocr. NV.T. p. 337 ff; 
Fabr.-Mansi, Bibl. lat. med. act. 
iii, p. 397. In aidmoy evayyédiov 
the epithet may be either retro- 
spective—‘a gospel which has had 
an age-long history’ (see Rom. xvi. 
25 pvoTnpiov xpovois aiwviows cect- 
ynvevov), Or, as is more probable, 
prospective,—‘a gospel belonging to, 
stretching forward to, the eternal 
order’ (cf. Me. iii. 29, note)—aidmoy 
as contrasted with the mpockaipa of 
the present life (2 Cor. iv. 18), a 
gospel which is a direct antithesis to 
the promises of brief indulgence with 
which the Empire excited the hopes 
of its subjects, the panis et circenses 
after which the Roman populace 
gaped (Juy. sat. x. 80). 

evayyeAioas emt Tovs Kabnuevous émt 
ths ys kr.| On the act, evayyediew 
see x. 7, note; the infinitive defines 
the purpose for which the evayyéAcoy 


wasentrusted tothe angel, and is nearly 
equivalent to iva evayyehion. The 
Angel’s gospel was directed to (émt 
tT. «., Cf 1 Pet. i. 25 ro evayyeducber eis 
vpas, Gal. i. 16 iva evdayyeAit@pat adrov 
ev Trois €Oveowv, Apoc. X. 11 det oe madw 
mpodntevoa: €rt Aaois) the polyglott 
peoples who made up the Empire; 
for wav ¢Ovos x. pudt Kk. yAdooa kK. 
Aads See V. 9, Vii. 9, xi. 9, xili. 7. The 
phrase xa@ja6a: eri rhs ys = Karoukely 
ent ths yos is Hebraic, cf. eg. Jer. 
XXXil, (xxv.) 29 émi tods kaOnuévous 
én yp SPST woe oy; for 
other instances in the N.T. see Mt. iv. 
16, Le, xxi. 35, and ef. Apoe. xvii. 1. 

7. Aéyov ev hava peyahyn SoB/iOnre 
ktA.] The Angel’s call seems to be 
the reverse of a gospel; it announces 
that judgement is imminent, and sum- 
mons the pagan world to repentance. 
Like St Paul’s speech at Lystra (Acts 
xiv. 15 ff.) it contains no reference to 
the Christian hope; the basis of the 
appeal is pure theism; the terms 
PoBeirba rov Oedv, ddEav Sotvar TG 
Ge6 (xi. 13), are O.T. phrases (Eccl. 
xii. 13, Josh. vii. 19), and no morevere 
ev TO evayyediw tempers the sternness 
of the cry (Mc. i. 14). It is an appeal 
to the conscience of untaught heathen- 
dom, incapable as yet of comprehend- 
ing any other. Yet there is a gospel in 
the implied fact that repentance is 
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still possible, and the very judgement 
that impends promises a new order 
which is the hope both of the Church 
and of the world. *H\Gev 7 dpa xrr. 
Cf, Jo. xii. 23, xvi. 32, infra v.15. 
T@ romoarre Tov ovpavoy xri. is again 
from the O.T.: cf. Ps. exlv. (exlvi.) 6, 
and see Acts /.c.; the phrase sums up 
the claim of the Creator as such upon 
the allegiance of mankind, and the 
appeal of Nature can go no further. 
Tnyat vdarov, DYDD or ny, as 
im Exod. xv. 27, Lev. xi. 36; cf. ¢. viii. 
Io, xvi. 4. 

8, kal GAXos Sevrepos ayyeAos 7Ko- 
AovOnoev xrd.] Another angel, a 
second, follows the first. His mes- 
sage interprets in part the “hour of 
judgement” of which the first had 
given warning : “fallen, fallen is Baby- 
lon the Great.” “Emecey érecey B. is 
an echo of Isa. xxi. 9 ba3 nea) nba) 
(LXX., mémtoxey mémroxey B.). As in 
xi.7 (r6 Onpiov), the writer assumes that 
the recipients of the book are familiar 
with a symbol which he has not 
hitherto used, and therefore partly 
anticipates what he has to say about 
it at a later stage. There is reason 
to think that in Jewish and Christian 
circles Babylon was already an accept- 
ed synonym for Rome ; besides 1 Pet. 
y. 13 7 €v BaBvAay ocuvexdXexry, Where 
most of the indications point to Rome, 
ef. Orac. Sibyll. v. (a pre-Christian Jew- 
ish book) 143 pevéerat é€k BaBuddvos 
ava& poBepos Kat avaidys, 2b. 159f. kat 
prc&eu movrov re Babdy KavTny BaBv- 
Adva | "Iradins yaiay 6, ib. 434 ab ai 


cot, BaBvAdy xypvadpove xpucorédiare, 
and the Apoc. ef Baruch (contem- 
porary with the N.T., Charles, p. xvi.) 
xi. 1. Harly Christian interpretation 
supports the view that Babylon= 
Rome in 1 Peter and the Apoc.; 
ef. Hus. H. £. ii. 15 ouvragac paciy 
[roy Ma@pxov ro evayyedwor | én avris 
‘Pouns, onpaive te Tovt avrov, THY 
ToAW Tporikatepoy BaSvrdva mpocet- 
movra (the information appears to be 
derived from Clement of Alexandria 
and perhaps ultimately from Papias 
of Hierapolis); Tertullian, adv. Marc. 
iii. 13 “ Babylon etiam apud Joannem 
nostrum Romanae urbis figura est, 
proinde magnae et regno superbae 
et sanctorum Dei debellatricis.” The 
phrase B. 7 peyady comes from Dan, 
iy. 27 SN2) baa, uxx. and Th.; the 
epithet is used wherever Babylon is 
mentioned in the Apocalypse (xiv. 8, 
xvi. 19, XVii. 5, Xvili. 2, 10, 21), and 
emphasizes the Nebuchadnezzar-like 
self-importance of the rulers of Rome 
rather than the actual size or true 
greatness of the city; in the latter 
respect Jerusalem was in the eyes of 
a Jew 7 modus 7 peyadn (xi. 8, note). 
But Rome was as dissolute as she 
was proud, and a source of moral in- 
fection to the world; # ék rod otvou Krh, 
justifies the doom pronounced by the 
second Angel upon her. Tod oivov 
rov Oupod rhs mopveias avrfs (here and 
in xviii. 3) brings together two phrases 
which occur separately elsewhere, viz. 
ék Tov otvou TOU Oupod Tov Geod (xiv. IO), 
and ék Tov olvov tis mopveias avris 
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(xvii. 2). There is doubtless a refer- 
ence to Jer. xxviii. (li.) 7 mornpiov 
xpucovy BaBuray év xerpt Kupiov, peOv- 
oKov Tacay THY ynv: amo Tod olvov 
avtis émiocay ¢6vn; cf. also Hab. ii. 
15, where the Chaldeans are in view: 
@ 6 morifey Tov mAnoiov avtov dvatpoTA 
Oodepa, and see infra, ¢. xvii. 4, note. 
The wine of Rome, as of Babylon, was 
the intoxicating influence of her vices 
and her wealth; but viewed from 
another point, it was the oivos rod 
@vpod, the wrath which overtakes 
sin; cf. Ps. lxxiv. (xxv.) 9 mornptoy 
év xewpt Kupiov, oivov axparov mAfjpes 
kepdoparos...kal miovrat mavtes of auap- 
To@dol ths ys. Ths mopveias avris: 
the Seer ascribes to Rome a character 
which the Prophets of Israel had 
ascribed to more than one of the great 
pagan cities of antiquity; thus Nine- 
veh (Nah. iii. 4) is a mopyn Kad} Kal 
emtxapns...7 nodovoa €Ovn ev TH mopveia 
avrjs, and Tyre (Isa. xxiii. 16 f.) a 
mopyyn emAeAnopévn Who, on her res- 
toration to favour, éorae éymdpioy 
(ANIM) maoas rais Bacireias ris 
oikoupervns; even Zion had come to 
deserve the title (Isa. i. 21 mas éyévero 
mopyn modus maT! Secwv;). While the 
charge of sopveia might be’ amply 
justified by the moral condition of 
Rome under the Empire, it probably 
refers chiefly to the utter venality of 
the capital, which was ready to sell 
both body and soul for a price; ef. 


Sallust, Jug. 35 “urbem venalem et 
mature perituram, si emptorem in- 
venerit,” and see Mayor’s note on 
Juy. x. 77. As Delitzsch (Isaiah, i. 
p. 412f.) truly says, a “commercial 
activity” which, “thinking only of 
earthly advantage, does not recognize 
a God-appointed limit, and carries on 
a promiscuous traffic with all the 
world, is...a prostitution of the soul.” 
On the ropveia of Rome see xvii. 2, 4, 
xviii. 3, 9, notes. Tyconius seems to 
have followed a text which for 7... 
memorikey read Ort...7émwxav (Hauss- 
leiter, p. 136, cf. xviii. 3), while the 
text of Primasius had aémrexay for 
mémaxay (@ vino trae fornicationis 
suae ceciderunt universae civitates). 

g. Kat GddXos dyyedos rpiros jKodov- 
Oncev xrr.] The third of this succes- 
sion of herald angels denounces the 
Caesar-worshippers; cf. xiii. 12 ff, 
notes. This is a counter-proclamation 
to that which is put into the mouth 
of the Image of the Beast; if the 
supporters of the Caesar-worship 
threatened recusants with boycotting 
and even death (xiii. 15, 17), the angel 
seeks to deter them from yielding by 
the prospect of a worse doom. 

On ry eixdva avrod see xiii. 15, note, 
and on xdpaypa xiii, 16, 17, notes. 

10, kal avrds mierat xrd.] Not, ‘he 
too as well as Babylon’ (Bousset), for 
Babylon is not represented as drinking 
of her own cup; but rather ‘he shall 
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also drink,’ where xai opens the 
apodosis (WM. p. 547, note 1), identi- 
fying the person who is to drink with 
him who has worshipped. The wrath 
of which he must drink is now defined; 
it is the wrath of God; the cup which 
holds it is the cup of His anger against 
sin. A Divine dpyy, which is corre- 
lated with the Divine righteousness, 
is postulated throughout the N.T., 
see esp. Rom. i. 18, iii. 5, xii. 19, 
Col. iii. 6, Apoc. vi. 17. Ovpods (or 
opy7 Ovpod) rod Geov, the white heat 
of God’s anger, is an O.T. phrase 
usually representing M01 AN (cf. 
Num. xii. 9, xxii. 22)—an anthropo- 
morphic image, but one which covers 
a terrible reality; in the N.T. it 
occurs only in the second half of the 
Apocalypse, where it is frequent (xiv. 
POO Vee Ey, XVL 1, TO, cxIx, -15); 
Tod Kexepacpevov dxparov: an o2xy- 
moron taken over perhaps from the 
uxx. of Ps. lxxv. 9 where dxparov 
képacpa represents DI, wine mixed 
with spices but not with water (see 
B.D.B., s.v.). Cf. also Jer. xxxii. 1 (xxv. 
15) TO wornpioy Tov olvov Tov dakparov 
rovrov =O {0 Did, Pss. Sol. 
Vill. 15 Ova tTodTo exépacey avrois 6 
beds mvedpa mAavncEws: emoticEy av- 
Tovs moTnptoy oivov akpdrou eis péOnv. 
*Axparov emphasizes the strength of 
the intoxicant; or, as Andreas says, 
the meaning may be: kowwvjce atta 


THS TOU TiuL@pNTLKOU TOTHpioV TroTEas, 
dxpatov ev kal autyovs Oelwv oik- 
Tipparv, da TO Kpicews Sikatoy, 

kal BacancOnoera. év tupt kal belo 
kth.] For Bacavifew see c. ix. 5, note, 
and for mip kal Oeiov, ib. 17, note; 
compare also xix. 20, xx. Io, xxi. 8; 
the imagery looks back to Isa. xxx. 
33, Hz. xxxviii. 22 and ultimately to 
Gen. xix. 24 (cf. 3 Mace. ii. 5). The 
punishment is aggravated by the 
presence of spectators. If Christians 
at the stake or in the amphitheatre 
suffered in the sight of a multitude 
of their fellowmen, those who deny 
their faith must suffer before a more 
august assembly, composed of the holy 
angels and the Lamb. There is a 
partial parallel in Le. xii. 9 6 dé 
dpynodpevos pe evamiov tav avOparev 
arapynOnoera €vdmioy Tay ayyéAwy Tod 
Geos; but in this passage not only 
angels are witnesses of the punish- 
ment—it is inflicted also in the 
presence of the Lamb. As in vi. 16, 
Ths opyhs Tod dpviov, the name in- 
tensifies the horrors of the situation. 
The Bacancpos is aggravated by a 
consciousness of the pure spiritual 
beings which are around, but still 
more by the presence of the Lord Who 
died for the sins of men and has been 
denied and rejected by these sufferers. 


II. kal 6 kamvds rod Bacancpod 
avray «is aidvas xth.]} The Seer is 
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still thinking of the fate of Sodom 
and Gomorrah ; cf. Gen. xix. 28 idod 
dvéBawvev POE Ths yns weet atpls 
kawivov; Isa, xxxiv. 9 f. gorau 7 yn 
avTis @s mioga Kalopévn vuKTos Kal 
neepas, kat ov pn oBeoOnoerat eis Tov 
ai@va xpovoy, kai avaBynoerat 6 KamVOs 
avrns avo. Contrast Apoc. ix. 5 
BacamoOnoovrar pivas mévre. The 
partial punishments inflicted under 
the Trumpets have now given place 
to a judgement which is final and a 
sentence without time-limits. The 
denial of Christ by a Christian was 
a sin for which the Church knew no 
remedy, an ai#voyv audptnua which 
brought a corresponding recompense. 
OvK €xovow avamavow nuepas Kal vuK- 
TOs, SC. amd Tov Bacamopod ; contrast 
iy. 8 avamavow ovx exovow nuépas Kat 
vukros Néyortes “Aytos ktA. Those who 
desert Christ for Caesar will be the 
victims of a remorse that never dies 
or sleeps. The passage is quoted by 
Cyprian (ep. 58. 7) in AD. 252-3 to 
deter the African Churches from 
sacrificing: “grassatur et saevit in- 
imicus, sed statim sequitur Dominus 
passiones nostras et vulnera vindica- 
turus...ille metuendus est cuius iram 
nemo poterit evadere, ipso praemo- 
nente et dicente: ne timueritis eos 
qui occidunt corpus...gui amat ani- 
mam suam perdet illam...et Apoca- 
lypsis instruit et praemonet dicens : 
st quis adorat bestiam ete.” 

12. ade 7 Vmopovn Ta ayiwy éariv] 
A comment by the Seer, in a charac- 
teristic form; cf. xiii. 10 68¢ éorw 7 
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bmopor) Kal 7 mioTis TaY ayiwy, tb, 18 
ade 7 codia éoriv, xvii. 9 abe 6 vots 6 
éxyov aodiav. Here, in this struggle 
with the Empire, lay the Church’s 
opportunity of working out her salva- 
tion through patient endurance in 
well-doing. For vropovy see i. 9, ii. 2f, 
19, iii. 10; and cf. Rom. v. 3 7 Oris 
vmopovny Katepyaterar, 1 Sé vrropov7 
Soxiunv, 7 S€ Soxysn eAmida; Jac. i. 3 
TO Sokipsoy duov Ths mictews KaTepyd- 
(erat vropovny. The Caesar-cult sup- 
plied the Saints with a test of loyalty 
which strengthened and matured those 
who were worthy of the name. Such 
were those who kept the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus— 
oi tnpodrres defines ray ayiwy, though 
the construction is broken, as if rives 
eiolv of dycot; had intervened—aphrase 
which combines the chief note of O.T- 
sainthood with the chief factor in the 
Christian life; cf. xii. 17, note. Thy 
riot Inood, the faith which has Jesus 
for its Object; cf. Me. xi. 22 micrw beod 
(note), Jac. li. I rnv mictw rod Kupiov 
nuay “I. X., Apoe. ii. 13 ray wiotw pov. 

13. Kal qxovoa porns ek Tod odpavod 
Aeyovons Tpdyov xri.}] The Seer’s 
meditation is broken by a Voice from 
heaven. His own insight had enabled 
him to see in the persecution which 
impended a call to vmoporn. But 
something further was needed for the 
comfort and guidance of the Asian 
Christians in the immediate future ; 
and the Voice now imparts it. It is 
a message for the Churches, to be 
registered and communicated to them ; 
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for ypayoy as a formula introducing 
such messages see i. 11, 19, ii. 1, 8 etc., 
ili. 1, 7 etc., xix. 9, xxi. 5, and contrast 
X. 4 pw) -ypayys. 

Makdpior oi vexpot of ev Kupi@ dro- 
OynoKovres is a new beatitude which 
needed a Voice from heaven to pro- 
claim it. St Paul, speaking by reve- 
lation (é€v doy Kupiov), had taught 
that the dead in Christ (1 Cor. xy. 18 
oi KowunOevtes €v Xptor@, 1 Th. iv. 14 
Tous Kouunbévras Sia Tov “Incod, tb. 16 
oi vexpol év Xpior@) were not to be the 
subjects of a hopeless grief, as if they 
were shut out from the glories of the 
Parousia (1 Th. iv. 15 ff.). St John 
(Apoe. vi. 9) had seen the souls of the 
martyrs under the Altar, crying, ‘How 
long?’ and had heard them bidden to 
rest awhile (iva dvamavcovrat ért xpovov 
puxpov). The Voice from heaven car- 
ries these revelations a stage further. 
Those whoshould diein the Lord hence- 
forth, as the martyrs did, were to be 
felicitated for the rest on which they 
entered. “Am dpt, ‘from this time 
forth’ (Jo. xiii. 19, xiv. 7), must be 
connected, as its position shews, not 
with paxdpior but with of admoOvnokovres ; 
nothing is said with regard to the 
past, the purpose of the revelation 
being to bring comfort to those who 
in the coming persecutions would need 
a strong consolation. It is a message 
in the first instance for a particular 
age, and referred to those who were 


to be called to suffer for their faith. 
Yet in view of the quite general terms 
in which it is couched (oi doOvnokovres 
ev Kupiw), the later Church has felt 
herself at liberty to use it for the 
comfort of her mourners; audivi 
vocem de caelo found a place in the 
Sarum offices for the dead, and its 
English equivalent immediately follows 
the committal to the grave in our own 
Burial Service. Cf. Primasius: “uni- 
versis pollicens felicitatem.” But the 
limitation é¢v Kupi@ remains; as An- 
dreas observes: 7) €k Tod ovpavod dori) 
ov mavras pakapiCer Tovs veKpovs, ada 
Tovs €v Kupig daroOynoxovras. Thus 
this Divine paxapiopos differs widely 
from that which is sometimes indis- 
criminately pronounced on the dead 
by pagan writers (see exx. in Wet- 
stein); a general paxapioe of vexpoi 
finds no justification here. 

vai, Aéyet TO mvEvpa, va avarrancorrat 
xtd.] The Spirit in the mind of the 
Seer responds to the Voice from above 
inte voan(Chri. exyi 7 xxil.- 20); 
they are blessed, to rest (as they shall) 
from their labours.’ “Iva here passes 
into the meaning of 67m, ‘in that’ 
rather than ‘in order that,’ nearly as 
in Jo. viii. 56 jyaddtacaro iva ip, “he 
rejoiced to see.” For the future after 
iva cf. cc. vi. 4, ix. 5; and for the form 
avarranoovra see Blass, Gr. p. 44, and 
add to his exx. Ovyrh. Papyri iv. p. 4 
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da is more usually followed by amd 
(2 Regn. vii. 11, Esth. ix. 16), but 
éx occurs, eg. Plat. Crit. 106A ws 
€k pakpas dvaremavpéevos odov. In 
the words that follow, kémev, épya are 
(ii. 2, note) antithetical ; the ‘labours’ 
of the saintly life end in the grave, 
but not its ‘works’; its processes, 
methods, habits, results remain, and 
follow the saint into his new life; 
cf. Pirke Aboth vi. 9 (ed. Taylor?, 
p. 103) “in the hour of a man’s decease 
not silver nor gold nor precious stones 
and pearls accompany the man, but 
Thorah and good works alone.” The 
contrast is latent in yap: ‘they shall 
rest from their labours—I say not 
from their works, for their works go 
with them.’ There is a further contrast 
between the sentence as a whole and 
the doom pronounced on the disloyal 
inv. II (dvarravow ovK exovow); cf. Pri- 
masius: “e contrario illos impios dixit 
die ac nocte requiem non habere.” ’Axo- 
Aovbeiv pera, cf. vi. 8; Blass, Gr. p.113f. 

14—20. Tue VISION or THE Har- 
VEST AND THE VINTAGE OF THE EARTH, 

14. kat elSor, kat od veéArn ever} 
xrv.] The revelations of the last 
section (ev. 8—13) now culminate in 
a vision of the Parousia, represented 
as a time of general ingathering of 
the fruits of life. First, the Seer sees 
‘One like a Son of Man’ (for dpocoy 
viov see i. 13, note), the same Person 
who had appeared in the first chapter 
of the Book, seated on a cloud (Dan. 
vii. 13 LXX. (ov em) rav vededdy rod 
ovpavod ws vids avOpaémrov jpyero, cf. 


3 \ / tf \ > \ \ 
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ee 


Mt. xxiv. 30, xxvi. 64, Acts i. 9, 11), 


the white cloud (cf. Mt. xvii. 5 vepérn 
gerivn) which was so familiar an ob- 
ject to dwellers by the Mediterranean 
and Aegean; not the dark storm-cloud 


which to the Hebrew mind suggested — 


the inscrutable mystery of unrevealed 
Deity (Ps. xevi. (=xcevii.) 2 vebéAn kat 


yrogos Kikd@ avrod), but the symbol — 
of light and blessing. Like the Elders © 


in ¢. iv. 4 (cf. Tert. de coron. 15) the 


Figure on the Cloud is crowned with 


a victor’s wreath wrought in gold, a 
arépavos xpvaois, contrasting sharply 
with the or. dxavOwos of the Passion 
(Mc. xv. 17), but not an imperial 
d.addyya ; the crowned Christ is here 
the Conqueror rather than the King. 
He comes however not to conquer— 


this He has already done (iii. 21)— 


but to reap, and His hand carries not 
a sword but a sickle, sharp and ready 
for its work. It is instructive to 
compare this description with the 
vision of ¢. i. 13 ff on the one hand, 
and with that of xix. 11 ff. on the 
other; in each case the ornaments 
and instruments are appropriate to 
the character sustained. In c. i. the 
royal Priesthood of Christ is the pre- 
dominating thought; in c. xix. He 
appears as the true Jmperator ; here 
the writer’s aim is to bring together 
the thought of Christ’s victory over 
sin and death with the hope of His 
return to raise and judge mankind. 
15. Kat Gddos ayy. €&nrOev €k Tod vaod 
kpagev xrd.] ”AdXos here looks back 
to v. 9, not to the human form on the 
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cloud just described. Another angel 
—the fourth in this context—comes 
forth from the Sanctuary (cf. xi. 19, 
Kiv. 17, xv. 5 ff., xvi. 1, 17), ie. from 
the Presence of God, carrying to the 
Reaper the command of the Lord of 
the Harvest (Mt. ix. 38) to begin His 
work. Even the Son does not fix 
or even know the time, which it 
belongs to the Father to determine 
(Me. xiii. 32, note; Acts i. 7). "Em 
THs vepeAns: ef. emi thy vededAny in 
#. 14 and perhaps v. 16; there is no 
perceptible change of meaning. 
Tléprpov ro Spemavoy cov xrd. echoes 
more than one passage in the Prophets, 
eg. Joel iii. (iv.) 13 e€amrocreidare 
dpémava (230 smpwy), OTe mapeotykev 
tpvyntés (3), Jer. xxviii. (li) 33 
re puxpov Kal H&er Oo apunros aris (SC. 
BaBvAGvos). There are also parallels 
in our Lord’s teaching, e.g. Me. iv. 29 
érav S€ mapadot o kapros, evOus aro- 
aréhvet TO Opemavoy, OTe mapeatnKey 
6 bepispos (where see notes); Mt. xiii. 
39 0 O€ Oepiopos wuvréheta aidvos ear. 
The harvest, however, is not here, 
as in Mt. /.c., the whole produce of 
the world, the results, good and evil, 
of human history, but rather the 
wheat-harvest considered apart from 
the tares; the evil appear below 
(v. 18 ff.) under another metaphor, 
"Ore HAOev 7 Spa: the time, though in 
the Owner’s Hands (Acts i. 7), does 
not depend on any arbitrary decree, 


but on the maturity of the crops, of 
which He alone can fully judge. 
’EEnpavbn, aruit, arida est, properly 
of the drying up of the juices of the 
wheat plant; in Joel i. 17 ée&npavOn 
giros refers to premature desiccation, 
but here that which indicates perfect 
ripeness is probably intended. The 
R.Y. ‘overripe’ is perhaps scarcely 
justified ; the idea conveyed is rather 
that the precise moment has come for 
reaping, and there must be no further 
delay. The aorists Ader, eEnpavOn 
approach the sense of the perfect ; cf. 
Ellicott on 1 Thess. ii. 16 (pp. 31, 147). 
16. kal €Barev 6 KaOnpevos xrd.] 
Vg. rightly: e¢ misit...falcem suam 
in terram. No violence is suggested 
by ¢Badrev; cf. Mt. x. 34 ov« #drAOov 
Badeiv cipyyny [em rnv yfv]. The Person 
on the cloud, at the Angel’s call, sets 
His sickle to work, by casting it on 
the earth, and in due time the earth 
is reaped. There is no need to fill in 
the imagery; enough is said to em- 
phasize the fact that the Son of Man 
is the Divinely commissioned Reaper 
(Jo. v. 27). He may use the ministry 
of men (Mt. ix. 37 f.) or of angels (Mt. 
xiii. 39, 41), but it belongs to Him to 
put in the sickle. It does not appear 
how the ingathering is to be effected, 
or how long the process will last. In 
the vision there is no interval between 
cause and effect (€Barev...e0epiadn), 
but the completion of the work may 
occupy a generation or an age. 
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17. Kat Gddos ayyehos e&jAOev ek 
rod vaod kth.] Another—a fifth—angel 
issues from the Sanctuary, who like 
the Reaper on the cloud (kat avrés) 
is armed with a sharp sickle. A 
second ingathering follows the first, 
as the vintage followed wheat-harvest 
(cf. Deut. xvi. 9 f. 13). In this 
second process the chief part is 
assigned to an angel, who gathers in 
the fruit of the Vine of the Earth, 
as the Son of Man had gathered in 
its wheat. 

Both the wheat-harvest and the 
vintage are mentioned in Joel iv. 13 


(T3 ANDN...¥P Ov), and the Seer 


follows the O.T. prophet, but with a 
difference ; he treats the two harvests 
as distinct, placing them in their 
natural order, and using them as 
symbols of two separate spiritual 
ingatherings. In the Prophets the 
harvest, whether wheat-harvest or 
vintage, represents the overthrow of 
the enemies of Israel, who are ripe 
for their fall; in the Apocalypse, 
which like the Gospels identifies the 
wheat with the true ‘children of the 
kingdom’ (cf. Mt. xiii. 30, 38 rov dé 
gitov ouvayerte eis THY dmobnKny pov... 
TO O€ KadOv OmEeppwa odTOL cio of viol 
tis Bacwdeias, cf. Me. iv. 29), the 
vintage, from its association with the 
‘wine of wrath’ (xiv. 8, 10, notes), 
represents the evil, whether within 
the kingdom (Mt. lc.) or outside it 
(Mt. xxv. 31 f). Thus, by a new 
treatment of the old metaphor of 
a Divine harvesting of men, the 


Apocalyptist gives full expression to 
the Lord’s teaching as to the great 
separation between man and man 
which is reserved for the Parousia. 
There is delicate beauty in the as- 
signment of the ingathering of the 
Vintage to an angel, while the Son 
of Man Himself reaps the Wheat- 
harvest. The work of death is fitly 
left in the hands of a minister of 
justice ; the Saviour of men appears 
eis cwrnpiav (Heb. ix. 28). Cf. Arethas: 
ovre 6 KUptos adrds a&wot ry GvArOYHY 
TomoacOa ws mEept TOY TpdTer, ovTE 
TO pev eis tas dmoOnxas rd Se els 
TO drehevtntov maparéumes mip, ddd 
Tis TOY ayyedov. 

18. Kat GAdos ayyedos €€FrOev ek 
tov Ovovagrnpiov krr.| Another angel 
—the sixth—brings to the Angel of 
vengeance a message similar to that 
which the angel in 7. 15 had brought 
to the Son of Man—the Divine 
authority to begin the Vintage of 
the earth. The two messages closely 
correspond, mutatis mutandis; rb 
dpemavoy ro 6€% holds its place, the 
sickle being used in vine-culture and 
the vintage as well as in harvesting 
the grain (cf. Hesiod, scwt. 292 of & 
erptyov oivas, Spemdvas év yepolv éxov- 
tes, Plat. resp. 333 D drav 3 dpémavov 
dén pvddrrew, 7 Stkacoodvn xpnoipmos 
kat kowh kat idia: Grav d€ xpnoba, 7 
dyredoupyrxn); With rpvynoov rods 
Borpvas cf. Le. vi. 44 orapudhy tpv- 
yeouw, and the Lxx. phrases rpuyav 
dumedGva (Deut. xxiv. 21), rpuvyav 
tpvynrov (I Regn. viii. 12); Bérpus is 
am. Ney. in N.T., but fairly common in 
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the xx. with or without cradpvAjs 
following. “Ore #Kuacay ai ctadvAal 
avrfis answers to ore éEnpavOn 6 
Ocptcpos in v. 15, where see note. 
*Akxpatey is used in 4 Mace. ii. 3, the 
only other instance in Biblical Greek 
of the use of the verb in the ordinary 
sense of adolescence, but the lexicons 
quote passages from Thucydides (ii. 19) 
and Xenophon (fZell. i. 2. 4) where it 
describes the ripening of corn. 3ra- 
vz is properly the ripe grape-cluster 
as opposed to dudaé, cf. Gen. xl. 10 
mémerpot of Borpves crapvaArs, Job xv. 
33 TpvynGein S€ ws dupak mpo spas ; 
as contrasted with Borpus, it describes 
the grapes rather than the cluster on 
which they grow. 

The Angel-reaper of the Vintage 
proceeds from the Altar, where he is 
in charge of the fire; cf. xvi. 6, note. 
Earlier passages in the Book refer to 
the Altar of Burnt Offering (vi. 9, xi. 
1), and the Altar of Incense (viii. 3, 5, 
ix. 13); here and in xvi. 7 there is 
nothing to shew which of the two is 
intended, If the former, we are re- 
minded of the blood of the martyrs 
which cries for vengeance; if the 
latter, of the prayers of the saints by 
which the end is hastened. ‘O ¢yov 
e€ouciay em tov rupos is a suggestive 
description of the minister of wrath ; 
ef. Arethas: rotvroy emi tis KoAacews 
voet TOV dveBav TerayOar. 

19. Kat Bader 6 dyyedos 76 Spéravoy 
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avrod xrv.] The ingatherer of the 
Vintage does as the Reaper of the 
Wheat-harvest had done; eis tiv 
ynv is practically =emi r. y. In v 16; 
while ¢Oepic6n 7 yn is balanced by 
erpvynoev THY Gumedov THs yns. But the 
next clause, kat ¢Badev eis THY Anvov 
krA., enters upon a detail which has 
nothing to correspond with it in the 
former scene, and its object is to leave 
no doubt as to the symbolical meaning 
of the Vintage. It is the Vintage of 
the Vine of earth as contrasted with the 
‘Vine brought out of Egypt’ (Arethas) 
and the “True Vine,” whose branches: 
bring forth fruit unto God ; it is that 
part of the earth’s produce, those 
results of human history and life, 
which must be trodden by the Feet 
of God; cf. Isa. lxiii. 2 d:a ri cov 
€pvOpa ra iparia, kal ra évdvpard cou 
és dtd martnrod Xnvod ;...narenatnoa 
avrovs cv Oud pov. Cf. Victorinus, 
“calcatio torcularis retributio est 
peccatoris”; Arethas: 7 tpvynots rév 
orapvday rovs Alay dvopuovs aivirrerat. 


-On dAnvos see Me. xii, 1, note, and on 


6upos, in relation to God, v. 8 supra, 
note. Tdy peyav is explained by some 
of the Latin commentators as an acc. 
after ¢BaXev: ‘he cast the great one into 
the wine press’; so Primasius: “msit 
in torculart trae Det magnum. 
Superbum etiam magnum vocat...nam 
torcular, sicut Graeca exemplaria con- 
tinent, feminini generis posuit” ; and 


: ! ¢ 1 + a / ; 
20 péyav. Kal ératnOn 4 Anvos EEwOev THs TodEws, 
: Cal =e nf land of . Co ral 
kal é€nNOev aiua éx Tis Anvod axpt Twv Yadrwwv 
~ ¢ , , } 
Tov inrwv, aro oTadiwy xiNlwy é£aKxootwv. 
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Beatus: “misit in torcular irae Dei 
illum magnum...id est unumquem- 
que superbum.” But ryv dAyvor...rdv 
peyav is doubtless a solecism, which 
can only be excused on the ground of 
rapid writing, but finds a parallel in 
Xxl. 14 To Teiyos...€yav. “O Anvos, 
though used in class. Gk, receives no 
support from the best mss. of the 
Lxx. and N.T.; in Gen. xxx. 38, 
adduced by Blass, the true reading 
is év rais Anvois. 

20. Kal ématnOn 7 Anvos eEwber tis 
moAews] Apparently the scene is laid 
in sight of the city, though not within 
its walls. The city is doubtless the 
‘Holy City’ of xi. 2, ie. Jerusalem, 
but Jerusalem idealized as in c¢. xxi. 
At Jerusalem in the time of Zechariah 
(xiv. 10) the King’s vzoAnua seems to 
have been on the slope of the Mount 
of Olives, the predicted battlefield on 
which the nations gathered against 
Jerusalem were to receive their final 
defeat (Joel iii. 12 ff, Zech. xiv. 2 ff. 
12 ff.). Possibly there is an allusion 
here to these facts; but in any case 
the place of execution would naturally 
lie “outside the gate” (Heb. xiii. 12). 

kat €&pdAOev aiwa éx ths Anvod KTA. | 
The red blood of the ‘Vine of the 
Earth’ (cf. Gen. xlix.11, Deut. xxxii. 14), 
bursting from the trodden oradvvai, 
overflowed and spread to a distance 
of 1600 stades, rising so high that 
riders or men in chariots (cf. xix. 
II—1I5) passing through would find 
it up to their horses’ bridles; cf. 
Enoch e. 1, 3 (ed. Charles, p. 286 f.): 
“in those days the fathers together 
with their sons will be smitten in 
one place...until it streams with their 
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blood like a river...and the horses — 
will walk up to the breast in the 
blood of sinners, and the chariots will 
be submerged to its height.” The con- 
ception rests ultimately on Isa. Lxiii. 
3, 6, but the metaphor is worked out 
with the exuberance of apocalyptic 
symbolism. Much difficulty has been 
found in explaining the distance 
named as the limit to which the over- 
flow spreads. It has been supposed 
to answer to the length of Palestine, 
which is given by Jerome (cf. ep. 
129, ad Dard.) as 160 Roman-miles — 
=1280 stades (cf. the reading of 
NS Syr.s¥-), and by Antoninus in the 
itinerarium as 1664 stades, measur- 
ing from Tyre to El-Arish. In this 
case dé otadioy xiAlov é£axociov — 
is practically equivalent to the O.T. 
phrase ard Ady kal éws BnpodBee. — 
But it is more in accordance with 
Apocalyptic arithmetic to regard 1600 
(=4%4x 100) as symbolical of com- 
pleteness; except within the walls — 
of the City, the deluge of blood was | 
everywhere; or as Victorinus explains, 
followed by Primasius and the later 
Latin commentators, it spread “per 
omnes mundi quattuor partes ; quater- 
nitas enim est conquaternata ; quater 
enim quadragies mille sexcenti sunt.” 
The point to be illustrated is the 
finality of the blow dealt to the 
enemies of the Israel of God; ef. 
Lactantius instit. vii. 19: “virtus 
angelorum tradet in manus iustorum 
multitudinem illam quae montem | 
circumsederit...et fluet sanguis more 
torrentis.” 

According to Bede Tyconius wished 
to interpret the whole passage (ov. 14 
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—20) as a prophecy of the benignant 
work of the Church after the con- 
yersion of the Empire: “messorem 
et vindemiatorem ecclesiam inter- 
pretatur post persecutionum flammas 
clarescentem et potestatem ligandi 
solvendique tenentem.” But such a 
view is inconsistent with the general 
purpose of this chapter, which leads 
the reader on from the existing con- 
dition of the Church to her final 
triumph at the end of the present 
order. 

XV. 1—8. PREPARATION FOR THE 
Last SEVEN PLAGUES. 

I. Kat eidov GAXo onpeiov ev TO 
ovpave xrr.] “AXo onyeioy looks back 
to xii. 1, 3. This view of the appear- 
ances as ‘signs’ belongs exclusively to 
the second half of the Apocalypse, and 
serves to connect the present vision 
with the series which began with the 
Sign of the Sun-clad Woman. The 
Seven Bowls are usually classed with 
the Seven Seals (c. vi.) and the Seven 
Trumpets (cc. viii—xi.), and with the 
latter especially they have an obvious 
affinity ; but their relation to the great 
section of the book which begins at 
xii. 1 is even closer; they belong to 
the drama of the long conflict be- 
tween the Church and the World. 
Méya kat Gavpacrov: cf. v. 3 peydha 
Kat Oavpacra Ta epya cov, Kipre ; the 
phrase occurs in the later Greek 
writers, e.g. Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus and Diodorus Siculus (Wetstein 
ad 1.). 

’Ayyédous émra (cf. viii. 2) Exovras 
mAnyas era, Tas exxdras. Three mAryai 
are named in ix. 18, and in xi. 6 the 
Witnesses are empowered to strike 
the earth év macy mAnyn; but the 


SR? 


plagues now about to begin are dis- 
tinguished from all that came before 
them as ‘the last’ (cf. xxi. 9), the 
final cycle of such visitations: the 
last, because, as the Seer hastens to 
explain, they complete the physical 
manifestations of the Divine Wrath. 
"Ore xrA. explains and justifies the 
emphatic ras éxyaras. But the ex- 
planation is not altogether easy to 
understand; the aor. can cause no 
difficulty in view of x. 7 éredéo6n 70 
pvotypioy Tod Oeov (where see note), 
but is it possible to conceive of the 
wrath of God as burning itself out 
in any manifestations such as these ? 
Must it not endure as long as evil 
endures? ’Eredéo6n, then, can only be 
taken in a limited sense, as meaning 
that there will be no more similar dis- 
plays of God’s righteous displeasure 
against human sin; there may be 
reserves of wrath, but its cosmic 
effects will cease. With mAnyas érra 
the commentators compare Lev. xxvi. 
21, 24 €av pera Tadta Topevnade mAd- 
yrot...mpooOnow tpiv mryyas mrad kara 
ras dpaptias vpov...kal maraéo vpas 
Kayo émrakts avtl TAY auapriav vor. 
In the case of the Last Plagues the 
septenary number is peculiarly ap- 
propriate; cf. Victorinus: “septem 
plagis, id est, perfecte”; Primasius : 
“angelorum numero vel plagarum uni- 
versitatem consummationis arbitror 
praesignari.” It denotes at once the 
finality and the completeness of the 
visitation. 

2. Kat ei0ov os Oaraccay vadivny 
pepeypévny mupi] A parenthesis follows 
(wv. 2—4), in which the Seer, after 
briefly introducing the Seven Angels, 
catches a view of the Martyrs in their 
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bliss on which his eye rests for a 
moment before he proceeds with the 
terrors of the Last Plagues. In the 
Vision of Heaven, the distance be- 
tween the spectator and the Throne 
is filled by a Sea of Glass (iv. 6 os 
Oddacoa vahivn opoia KpvoTdddA® ; see 
note ad /.), and this image is now 
recalled, though the writer, after his 
manner (xiii. 11, xiv. 1, notes) does 
not use the article to emphasize the 
identity of the Sea in this place with 
the Sea in civ. As he now sees it, 
the crystal light of the Sea of Glass is 
reddened as by fire; with peprypévnv 
mupl, cf. Ex. ix. 24 rd mtp ddoyivov 
(MOB2MD) ev rh xadrdty, and c. viii. 7 
xadala kal rip pepeypéva ev alpare 
The red glow on the Sea spoke of 
the fire through which the Martyrs 
passed, and yet more of the wrath 
about to fall on the world which had 
condemned them; cf. Mt. iii. 12 rd 8é 
axvupov Katakavoer mupt doBéorm, and 
the agraphon 6 éyyus pov éyyds tod 
mupos ; see also Heb. xii. 29 kai yap 6 
Geds judy mdp Karavadioxov. The (@a 
and the Elders who are mentioned in 
¢. iv. and again in xiv. 3, do not 
appear here, for the attention of the 
hearer or reader is concentrated upon 
another group with widely different 
associations. Tovds wkévras—not r. 
vxnoavras (cf, xii, 11), or even +. 
vevixnkdras; for it is the abiding 
character of ‘conqueror’ on which 
emphasis is laid, and not the fact of 
conquest; cf. o wxéy in ii. 7, 11, 17, 
26, iii. 5, 12, 21, xxi. 7. The words 
that follow define the field on which 
the victory is won and. the character 
formed ; the conquerors are martyrs 
who suffer in the conflict with the pro- 
moters of the Caesar-cult (cf. ¢. xiii, 


notes), and “come victorious from the 
Beast” (R.V., cf. Benson : “come con- 
quering forth from the Wildbeast”) ; 
the construction is a pregnant one, 
‘by virtue of their victory they escape 
out of the hand of the enemy.’ Blass’s 
“probably =rtypnoavras éavrovs éx” is 
frigid, and the Latin phrase “victo- 
riam ferre ex aliquo” usually quoted 
from Livy viii. 8 does not altogether 
meet the case. The all-powerful Beast 
is compelled after all to let them slip 
from his grasp; they, and not he, 
gain the day. The genuine Acts of 
the Martyrs shew them in the light 
of conquerors up to the moment of 
death, eg. Ep. Smyrn. 19 dia ris 
vTopovis Katayovirapevos [6 IoAv- 
kaprros | Tov Gdixov Gpxovra kal ovTws Tov 
Ts adpOapoias orédavoy amodkaBey; 
Eus. H.E. v. 17) 5€ pakapia Biavdiva rav- 
Tov €axatn, Kabarep untnp edyerns (cf. 
4 Mace. xvi. 14) mapoppnoaca ra réxva 
kat viknd opovs mpomépyaca mpos Toy 
BaciXéa,..€omevde rpos avrovs yaipovca 
kai dyahNiwpérn emi rH eE0d@. Passio 
S. Perpetuae 18 “inluxit dies victo- 
riae illorum, et processerunt de carcere 
in amphitheatrum quasi in caelum, 
hilares et vultu decori.” But the 
Apocalyptist follows the victors into 
the life beyond, and sees them cele- 
brating their victory in the Presence 
of God. It is a strangely different 
view of their condition from that 
presented by c¢. vi. 9 ff., but the an- 
nouncement of xiv. 6 has partly pre- 
pared the reader for it; the present 
vision, like that of vii. 9 ff., anticipates 
the final joy in which their rest will 
issue. 

For rod @npiov, ris eikdvos, rod 
apiOpod see xiii. 1, 14, 17, xiv. 9, II, 
xix. 20, xx. 4, and notes there. 
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éoraras emi rhv Oddaccay ri dadivnv | 
Not on the shore of the Sea, like Israel 
in Ex. xiv. 30, but on the Sea itself 
_ which forms the solid pavement (cf. 
Mt. xiv. 25 ff.) of the final approach 


to the Throne (iv. 6). Their exodus . 


from the spiritual Egypt (xi. 8) has 
led them through the Red Sea of 
Martyrdom, which is now exchanged 
for the Crystal Sea of Heaven. Like 
the Elders in v. 8, and the 144,000 in 
xiv. 2, they carry zitherns—«vOdpas Tov 
@eod, not merely of unusual sweetness 
and power (cf. Ps. Ixxix. (Ixxx.) 11 
Tas KéOpous Tov Oeov), but dedicated to 
the service of God (cf. 1 Chron. xvi. 42 
Dita YD Spyava rdv Bday Tod 
Geot, 1 Th. iv. 16 év oddmiyys Geod). 
The symbolism is well explained by the 
ancient commentators, e.g. Primasius: 

“laudibus corda dicata”; Andreas : 

Thy éppedn Conv év ehihorks TOV 
apetav, Kpovonerny Te wAnKTP@ TOU 
Gciov mvevparos. 

3. Kai Govew thy Bdnv Mavoéos 
tov SovAov tov Geod| The allusion 
to the Exodus, hitherto latent, now 
becomes evident ; cf, Ex. xv. 1 tore 
Hoev Movojjs Kat of viot “Iopand rh 
@dny taitnv TG Ged. There is indeed 
another oo) Meovoéws in Deut. xxxii. 
which was used as a Sabbath hymn 
in the Jewish liturgy (Wolff, curae, 
y. p. 563); the two songs are placed 
together among the @dai of the Church 
in the liturgical Psalter of cod. A (a 
@d7 M. ev TH ’EEddo, B’ g. M. ev rd 
Acvrepovopic), and both find a place 
among the Canticles both of Eastern 
and Western Christendom (Intr. to 


the O.T. in Greek, p. 253f.); but it 
is surely the song of victory which is 
in view here rather than the swan-like 
song ascribed to the dying Lawgiver. 
Moses is 6 SodAos rod Geod, an O.T. title 
=i}m) 332y, where 72Y is variously 
rendered in the uxx. by Oepdmav (Ex. 
xiv. 31, Num. xii. 7), dodAos (3 Regn. 
viii. 53, 56, Ps. civ. (cv.) 26), or sais 
(Isa. xlii. 3). The contrast drawn in 
Heb. iii. 5 between Moses the Servant 
and Christ the Son (Mevojs péev mores 
...6¢ Oepdrav...Xpirros 5é ods vids) is 
latent here also, for rod SovAov is 
followed immediately by rod dpviov, 
the exalted Person who throughout 
the Book is associated with God. 

Kal rnv @dyv tod dpviov. The song 
of the martyrs is not only the song of 
Moses, triumphant over Pharaoh and 
Egypt; it is also the song of the 
Glorified Christ, the conqueror of the 
world (Jo. xvi. 33) and of Death (¢. i. 
18). The martyrs not only overcome 
Domitian and the power of Rome; 
they share the victory of Christ 
(c. iii. 21). St John does not write 
Thy @dnv Mavoéws Kat Tod apviov, for 
the notes are distinct though they 
form a harmony. As _ throughout 
the Book, the Apocalyptist places 
together, without confounding, the 
experiences of the two dispensations, 
bringing out of his treasure things 
new and old. Primasius. is right, if 
his words are taken in a wider sense 
than he probably intended: “in 
Moysis autem vetus, in Agni vero 
cantico novum significatum est testa- 
mentum.” 
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3—4. peydda kal bavpacra ra épya 
cov, Kupte xtd.] The words of the 
Martyrs’ Song are almost wholly from 
the O.T., as the following brief catena 
will shew: Ps. ex. (cxi.) 2 peydda ra 
€pya Kvplov, Ps.exxxviii.(cxxxix.) 14 
Oavpdora Ta epya cov, Amos iv. 13 
Kuptos 6 eds 6 mavtoxparwp, Deut. 
XXX. 4 Oeds, dXnOuva ra pya adrod, 
kat macat ai 68ol avrod kpicets, Jer. x. 
7, 10(Q™8) ris ov pn HoBnOnceras, 
Bactred €Ovar;...6 d€ Kvptos beds... 
€orl...Bactdevs aidveos, Tob. xiii. 10 
evddyes tov Bacihéa rdv aidver, 
Mal. i. 11 7d youd pou deddEactac 
ev trois €Oveow, Deut. xxxii. 4 Sikatos 
kal dovos (WY) Kupios, Ps. exliy. 
(exly.) 17 Kupuos...6c0c0s (VOD) ev 
maow Tots épyos avrod, 1 Regn. xii. 7 
amayyedo vpiv thy macay dcxavoovyny 
(A, ras mdoas Sixavoovvas) Kupiov. The 
thought as well as the phraseology of 
the Song is strangely Hebraic, and 
at first sight does not appear to be 
specially appropriate to the occasion ; 
there is no reference to the martyrs’ 
own conflicts, and none to the victory 
of the Lamb ; it is rather a hymn of 


praise than a paean, nor does it 
obviously answer to its description 
either as the 8) Movoéws or as the 
@d7 Tod dpviov. There is perhaps a 
reason for this. In the Presence of 
God the martyrs forget themselves ; 
their thoughts are absorbed by the 
new wonders that surround them; 
the glory of God, and the mighty 
scheme of things in which their own 
sufferings and victory form an in- 
finitesimal part, are opening before 
them; they begin to see the great 
issue of the world-drama, and we 
hear the doxology with which they 
greet their first unclouded vision of 
God and His works. Their song, 
though it has little to do with martyr- 
dom or victory, at any rate suits the 
context, preparing the reader for the 
judgements which are about to follow; 
leading him to view them, as they are 
viewed by the victors, swb specie 
aeternitatis. 

For peydha kai Oavpacra see v. i 
note; for mavroxpdrap, i. 8, note. 
"AdnOwai, cf. iii, 7, 14, notes; the 
combination Sicaos kal ddnOwés (or 
ah. x. dix.) occurs again in xvi. We 
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xix. 2. With pdvos datos ef. Rom. xvi, 
27 pove cops, 1 Tim.vi. 16 6 povos Exov 
abavaciay, and the clause in the dpvos 
éwbwos (O.T. in Greek*, iii. p. 833), 
ort od ef povos ays. “Oows, pius, 
is used of God in the N.T. only here 
and in xvi. 5 (in Heb. vii. 26 it refers 
_ to the Incarnate Son); it represents 
God as fulfilling His relation to His 
- creatures, even as He requires them 
to fulfil theirs towards Himself. Ta 
Stkadpara cov, ‘Thy righteous acts’; 
a dtxaiwpa is a concrete expression of 
righteousness, whether in the form of 
a just decree (e.g. Deut. iv. 1 dxove Tay 
Stkavoparoy (DMI), Le. i. 6 mopevo- 
pevo. €v magats tais évtodais kal 
Sixarapacw Tov Kvpiov duepnro.), or 
a just act, as here and in xix. 8 ra 
Sixarcapara Tov ayloy: cf. Sanday and 
Headlam on Rom. i. 17, vy. 18, and 
Westcott on Heb. ix. 1. 

It is not easy to choose, on internal 
grounds, between the readings ray 
e6vev and réy aidvev. For the latter, 
besides the references given above, 
see 1 Tim. i. 17 r@ 5€ Baowdet roy 
aidveyv, Enoch ix. 4 od ef 6...Bactdeds 
Tav aidvev: 6 Opdvos ths SoEns cov eis 
mdgas Tas yeveds Tov al@vos, Kat TO 
dvopa gov TO aytov Kal péya Kal evdo- 
yntov eis avras Tovs aiavas. On the 
other hand rév eévey is suggested by 
the passage in Jeremiah to which the 
next words refer, and on the whole 
agrees best with the drift of the 
canticle. The true Sovereign of the 
nations is not the Augustus, but their 
Creator, the Living God, and He will 
in the end receive their homage 
(0. 4; ef. xxi. 24 f). 

The Martyrs’ Song falls readily into 
parallelisms after the manner of O.T. 
poetry—a circumstance which, taken 
with the general tone and the word- 
ing, suggests a Jewish source. 


6 e&n\Oay C 


5. kal pera ravra eidov] A formula 
which usually introduces a new and 
important vision ; cf. iv. 1, note. The 
Seven plague-laden Angels form the 
most striking group since the Seven 
Angels of the Temple (viii. 1). 

kal Wvolyn 6 vads Ths oKnvis Tou 
paprupiou] See xi. 19 nvotyn 6 vads 
Tov Geod 6 €v rH ovpave, and cf. iii. 12, 
vii. 15; xiv. 15, 17, XVi Ty "17% Tn 
these references to the vads, the 
writer, as it now appears, alludes not 
to Solomon’s Temple or its successors, 
but to the Tabernacle in the Wilder- 
ness, the ‘Tent of Witness’ (Num. ix. 
15, xvii. 7 (22) f,, xviii. 2, NIV dak), 

r ‘Tent of Meeting’ (Ex. xxvii. 21 
et passim, Wid Dn), both of which 
designations the Lxx. usually renders 
by 7 oxnv7 rod paprupiov, and the Vg., 
following the Lxx., by tabernaculum 
testimonit s 6 vaos THS OK. TT. pL 
is suggested, as Westcott points out 
(Hebrews, p. 234), by the phrase 
spin bak wn (Ex. xl 2, 6, 29) 
which the uxx. does not distinguish 
from the shorter form. That the 
writers of Hebrews and the Apoca- 
lypse have chosen the Tabernacle 
rather than the Temple as the 
counterpart of the heavenly Presence- 
Chamber is due to the feeling that the 
Tabernacle was the archetype of the 
later Temple, and was itself con- 
structed on a Divinely imparted 
plan: cf. Hx. xxv. 40 6pa rromoes 
Kata tov Tumov Toy Sedevypévoy cor ev 
T® dpe, quoted in Heb. viii. 5 with 
the comment that the priests under 
the Law consequently vmodelypari Kat 
oka AaTpevovow TaY emoupavioy, 

6. kal e&fAOov...€k Tod vaod kth] 
The Sanctuary is not opened here as 
in xi. /.c. for the purpose of revealing 
the Ark of the Covenant, but to allow 
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the Seven Angels to issue in pro- 
cession from the Presence-Chamber. 
The angels of xiv. 15, 17f., also came 
forth from the Sanctuary, but singly 
and with less solemnity; the curtain 
was not drawn back to let them pass. 

"Evdedupévor ivov Kabapdy aympor. 
All the Seven are clad alike in the 
pure bright raiment of celestial 
beings. Unfortunately the reading 
is far from certain. WH. accept 
Mon, urging that “the bold image 
expressed by this well attested read- 
ing is justified by Ez. xxviii. 13 
mavra idov xpnorov évdédeca, where 
evdédvcat is a various reading,” and 
that “on the other hand Aivoy, as dis- 
tinguished from Awody,...never de- 
notes a fabric or garment made of flax 
except according to Etym. Magn. and 
possibly in Aesch. Suppl. 121.” Others 
have seen in Aidov a reference to the 
High Priest’s breast-plate, and some 
support for such a phrase as évdverOar 
AiOov may be found in the imagery of 
ce. iv. 3, xvii. 4, xxi. 11, 18ff, 21. But 
when all has been said, the metaphor 
is intolerable even in the Apocalypse, 
and we turn to look again at the 
evidence for Ainon. The argument 
which WH. adduce that the Apoca- 
lypse elsewhere uses Biaowov for a 
garment of linen (xviii. 12, 16, xix, 8 
bis, 14), cuts both ways, for the fact 
would tempt a corrector to change 
Aivoy, and if he remembered Ez. .c., 
what more obvious remedy than to 
write © for N? Nor is the extreme 
rarity of Aivov=)wvodv conclusive, for 


7 om ev N* 


our writer is apt to use rare forms 
and even forms for which no other 
authority can be claimed. Of dAévor, 
however, in this sense there are traces 
in Homer (Z7. ix. 661, Od. xiii. 73, 
118; cf. Hustathius: Aivov...ipacud 
te €k Aivev) as well as in Aeschylus 
(Suppl. 120, 132); and the revival of 
the old poetic use in a book such as 
the Apocalypse need cause no sur- 
prise. Aiva=8ikrva occurs in some 
cursives of Me. i. 18, and in Petr. 
£., ad fin. On the whole therefore it 
has seemed best to place Aivoy in the 
text provisionally, until further light 
comes, 

The Seven Angels, then, are clad 
in clear glistening white (cf. xix, 8 
€066n avri iva repiBddrnrar Bicowor 
Aapmpov kabapdy, ib. 14 evdedupevot 
Bicowoy Revkdy xaapov), a garb 
characteristic of celestial beings (Mt. 
xxviii, 3, Me. xvi. 5, Le, ix. 2), 
Their snow-white linen tunics are 
girded high (wept ra or6n=apbs rois 
paorois i. 13) with golden belts, the 
symbols of royalty or of priestly 
functions (/.c., note); they are Xe- 
Toupyika mvevpara (Heb. i. 14), and 
they are vested for their liturgy. 

7. kal év &k rév recodpor (dor 
édwxev xrd.] The Seven are now. 
entrusted with power to execute their 
ministry. This is done by a symbolical 
traditio instrumentorum, which is 
fitly committed to one of the four 
representatives of Nature (see iy. 6 ff, 
v. 14, vi. If, notes). Control is 
thus given to them over the forces of 
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_ Nature, so far as may be necessary 
for the purpose of giving effect to 
the Divine will; cf. xiv. 18 6 ¢xov 
efovaiav éni rov mupos, and Ps. lxxvii. 
(Ixxviil.) 49 efamréorewder eis avrovs... 
droctoAny b¢ ayyéh@y rovnpav. The 
instruments given to the Angels of 
the Last Plagues are piddae xpvoai, 
cf. y. 8, note, and for ypvaat compare 
4 Regn. xxv. 15, 1 Chr. xxviii. 17, 
2 Chr. iv. 8, 1. Esdr. ii. 13. But 
whereas the bowls carried by the 
Elders in ¢. y. were full of the incense 
of the Saints’ prayers, these are full 
of the wrath of God. Cf. Primasius: 
“eaedem quippe phialae et suavitates 
supplicationum et iram suppliciorum 
continere dicuntur, cum a sanctis pro 
regni Dei adventu funduntur”; he adds 
a reference to 2 Cor, ii. 15 f. xperrov 
evadia eoper TH OeG ev Tois Twlopevors 
kal év Trois drroAAvpévois, ols pev Cont 
éx Oavdrov eis Oavarov, ois dé dopn &k 
(ws els Canv. In xiv. 8, 10 the Wrath 
of God is a deadly wine which is 
given men to drink, a cup (zor7jpiov) 
which sinners must drain; here the 
metaphor is changed, the cup becomes 
an open incense bowl, pouring out its 
burning contents upon the earth ; cf. 
viii. 5, where a similar metaphor 
is used. Schoettgen notes that the 
Targum on Isa. li. 17, 22, for DID NY 
substitutes OD nm’ or DID by nv. 
Tod ¢évros «rd. adds to the terror of 
the thought; cf. Heb. x. 31 poBepoy 


+> éumecev eis xeipas Oeod Carros ; 


the gods of heathendom are dead or 
neyer were alive, and their wrath has 
no terrors for Christians ; the Living 
God is to be feared indeed. For 6 
(av eis Tovs aidvas ToY aidvey as a 
title of the Eternal Father see iv. 9, 
note, 10, x. 6. 

8. Kal éyepiobn 6 vads Kamrvov ék 
ris Soéns xrd.] The terrors of the 
imminent judgement are still further 
emphasized by the smoke which is seen 
to fill the Sanctuary; cf. Andreas: 
dua b€ Tod Kamrvod Td PoBepov Kal Kata- 
mAnktiKov kal KoAaoTiKOy THs Geias 
épyis pavOavoyer. Smoke is an O.T. 
symbol of the Divine Presence when 
the aweful majesty of God is to be 
insisted upon ; cf. Exod. xix. 18 ré dé 
dpos TO Suwa examviCero ddov dia 7d 
karaBeBnkévat em’ avro tov Oeov év 
mupl, kat avéBawvey 6 Kavos ws Kamvds 
kapivov; Ps, xvii. (xviii) 9 dvéBn 
karvos év opyf avrov ; Isa. vi. 5 6 oikos 
éverAno6n kamvod, Ixy. 5 Kamvos Tov 
6vpod pov. On this occasion the 
smoke proceeds from (ex) the Divine 
glory and power, i.e. from the personal 
character and. attributes of God and 
His boundless resources, two grounds 
of undying fear to His enemies. 

Kai ovdeis edvvato ecioebeiy els Tov 
vady xt\.] Both the Tabernacle and 
the Temple supply an_ illustration 
here ; for the first see Ex. xl. 29 (35) 
kat ovK ndvvacbn Moons eicedOciv 
els THY oKNYyY TOU papTuplov, Oru éme- 
oktatey er avrny.n vepéAn, Kat ddéns 
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Kupiov érAjno6n 7 oKnvy, and for the 
second 3 Regn. viii. 11 kal ovx ndvvayto 
oi tepets ornKkew Aecroupyetv amo mpoo- 
mov Tis vepéAns, ote emAnoev Sd€a 
Kupiov tov oikov. The Divine judge- 
ments are impenetrable until they 
are past; when the last plague has 
fulfilled its course, the smoke will 
yanish, and the Vision of God be 
seen. Bede: “si fumum abdita 
judiciorum Dei interpretaris arcana, 
mortalibushaecimpenetrabilia manent 
et clausa donec, finitis praesentis 
saeculi plagis, advenit Dominus.” 

XVI. 1—21. THE POURING oUT 
OF THE SEVEN Bow1s. 

I. kal fkovoa peydAns povis éx Tov 
_ vaod xrh.] A great voice from heaven 
is usually that of an angel, cf. v. 2 eidov 
dyyedov icxvpdy xnpvocovra év hovn 
peydAn, Vii. 2 eiSov GdAov ayyedov...Kat 
expagev pb. py X. 3 expakey [dyyedos 
ioxupos] d. w., and similarly xiv. 7, 9, 
15, 18 But as this Voice comes 
from the vads, which at the time, as 
we have been told, no creature could 
enter, the Speaker here must be 
presumed to be God Himself; cf. 
Mt. iii. 17, xvii. 5, Jo. xii. 28, 2 Pet. i. 
17 f. The Voice is repeated after the 
seventh Bowl, v. 17. 

‘Ymayere kal éxyéere, ‘Go your ways 
(cf. Me. vi. 38, xiv. 13, xvi. 7, Jac. ii. 
16), pour out (for the form éxyéere see 
W. Schm. p. 115; Blass would correct 
éxxéate, Gr. p. 41) the Seven Bowls 
of the Wrath of God into (eis, as in 
xiv. 19) the Earth.’ Permission to 
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proceed having been given (cf. xiv. 15, 
18), the Seven advance one by one, 
each in his own order (6 mp@ros, o 
Sevrepos xrA., a8 in viii. 7 ff.). 

The Seven Plagues that follow have 
obvious affinities to (1) the Ten 
Plagues of Egypt, (2) the visitations 
which accompany the seven Trumpet- | 
blasts of cc. viii—xi., and especially to 
the latter ; the first, sixth, and ninth 
of the Egyptian plagues, and the 
second, third, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
of the Trumpet plagues are more or 
less distinctly in view here. Yet the 
Last Plagues have features peculiar 
to themselves ; the fourth is entirely 
new, the rest are more or less freshly 
conceived. On the other hand the 
differences are deeper and more sug- 
gestive. While no personal suffering 
is inflicted on Man by the first five of 
the Egyptian plagues or by the first 
four of the Trumpet-visitations, he is 
attacked at the very outset of the 
present cycle. Again, while the first 
four Trumpet-plagues affect only a 
third of the earth, the sea, the fresh 
water supply, and the lights of heaven, 
no such limitation appears in the 
account of the Seven Plagues now 
about to be described. They are not 
tentative chastisements, but punitive 
and final. 

2. Kal drmdOev 6 mpdros kai é&éxeev 
kth.] AmfdOev...cai is doubtless to 
be repeated by the reader’s thought 
in vv. 3, 4, 8, 10,12, 17. The Seven 
are not conceived as stepping for- 
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ward, one by one, to discharge their 
tasks, and then returning to their 
places in the procession, but rather 


as going off, each in his order, until 


all have vanished. ’E&éyeev: the 
metaphor is not inappropriate, cf. 
Lucian Calumn. 23 rov Oupov e&éyeev. 

The result of the first outpouring 
is to produce a plague on man 
similar to the sixth Egyptian plague ; 
cf. Ex. ix. 10 éyévero €Axkn, prvkrides 
avaCéovca év Tois avOperos, and see 
Deut. xxviii. 27, 35 mara&ar oe Kiptos 
cer Alyurtio...mardgac oe K. év 
cer ompd (V) PNY3)...dore py 
divacbai ce iabqvar; Job ii. 7 e&frOev 
dé 6 OtaBodos amo rod kupiov, Kal 
fracev tov “la exer tompe (paw 
¥9). The Egyptian éAxkn, it is noted, 
attacked even the magicians, the 
antagonists of Moses (ovk 7duvavro 
ot dappaxot orjvar evaytiov Mavon 
dua ra kn); is the Seer mindful 
of this when he represents the first 
of the Last Plagues as breaking out 
in sores on the Caesar-worshippers, 
who were controlled by the magicians 
of the temples of Rome and the 
Augusti (cf. xiii. 13 ff, notes)? Kakdv 
kat movnpov, ‘bad and malignant’; 
the lexicons take zrovnpov as = éritrovoy 
‘painful’ (Suidas), but the passages 
quoted above from the Lxx. lead us 
to regard it as the equivalent of Y), 


actively mischievous, ‘maalignant’ it ix 
the technical sense. Kal éyévero.. 
ért = yp, i) (Ex. 4 c.). 

3. Kal o Revrenit e€éxeev...eis THY 
Oadacoay xrr.| The Second Bowl cor- 
responds generally with the Second 
Trumpet (viii. 8 f.), and both are sug- 
gested by the first Egyptian plague 
(Ex. vii. 14 ff). In Egypt the Nile 
alone is smitten ; in Patmos the Seer 
naturally thinks first of the sea. The 
Aegean, receiving the contents of the 
second angel’s bowl, turns (as he had 
often seen it turn at sunset) to a blood 
red—eyévero aipa = DJ 134, Ex. vii. 19 
—he adds os vexpod, which brings up 
the picture of a murdered man welter- 
ing in his blood; cf. Arethas: vexpot 
dé, Tou eodaypévov. The fish in the 
Nile died (Ex. vii. 21); a third of the 
living things in the sea perished under 
the Second Trumpet (c. viii. 9); the 
destruction wrought by the third 
Bowl is complete—raca Wuyn Cons 
(m7 wp", Gen. i. 21) dmébaver, rd 
ev 77 Oadaoon, where ra ev 7. 6. is in 
apposition with m. y., as ra ¢xovra 
Wuxas with tov kricpatrwy in Yili. 9, 
and defines it. No burning mountain 
(viii. 8) is needed here, and no falling 
star (viii. 10) in the next plague; the 
deadly work is done by the direct 
action of the wrath poured out by the 
Angels of the Bowls (xvi. 1). 
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4. kal 6 rpiros...eis Tovs moTrapous 
xtA.]| As under the Third Trumpet, 
the smiting of the fresh-water supply 
follows that of the sea. But the result 
is different ; in viii. 11 the third part 
of the waters is turned into worm- 
wood; here the whole supply is turned, 
as,in the case of the sea (v. 3), into 
blood. On ai mnyal rav yddrov cf. 
yili. 10, note. "Eyévero aiua, sc. ra 
vdara (of morapol Kal ai mnyai). The 
smiting of the springs prevented any 
such measures as the Egyptians took 
for evading the effects of the plague 
(Ex. vii. 24). 

Why the waters are turned to blood 
is now explained by two voices which 
the Seer overhears (v. 5 ff.). 

5. kal kovsa Tod ayyédov Tay 
vddtay Aéyovros KrA.] With rod ayy. 
tr. vdarer cf. vii. I eiSov réooapas ayye- 
hous...Kparovvtas Tous Téa aapas aveuous, 
ix. 11 Tov dyyedov rhs 4Bvooou, Xiv. 17 
ayyedos...0 €xov eLovalay emi Tov rupos. 
See also Enoch Ixvi. 2 (ed. Charles, 
p. 172): “these angels were over the 
powers of the waters.” The Rabbinic 
writers speak of an angel set over the 


earth (yawn Sy mann 4p), and of 
another who is prince of the sea (Ww 


Dp by); every element, every form of 
created life, has its angel-counterpart 
(Yalkut Ruben, f. 7.1 “dicunt sapi- 
entes nostri: ‘Non est herba quae non 
habeat angelum suum in supernis’.” 


Similar ideas prevailed among the 
Persians and find a place in Zoroas- 
trianism: see reff. in note oni. 20. Of. 
Andreas : kavredOev Seixvurat Tots oTol- 
xelois emireraybar ayyedouvs; and so 
Arethas: ov povoy Epopor trav eOvav 
kata Tov vopobérny Movony (Deut. xxxii. 
8, LXX.) ai Oeiae Suvapecs, GANG kal TOV 
Koopikov orotxyetwv. The spirit of the 
waters is so far from resenting the 
plague that he bears witness to the 
justice which inflicts it. His words 
form a sort of antiphon to the canticle 
in xv. 3 f.; they illustrate the divine 


Stxacoovvn and ooorns proclaimed in’ 


the Song. ‘O écvos is doubtless to be 





read, notwithstanding the omission of — 


the article by our best mss. ; 0 would 
have easily dropt out before ocioc, 


and on the other hand éctos (anar- 


throus) cannot be taken as a predicate 
after 6 dy kai 6 Av (Vg. qui es et qui 


eras sanctus), a procedure which the | 
usage of the Apocalypse forbids, and | 


to treat it as in apposition with 
dikavos creates an intolerable harsh- 
ness. Standing where it does, 6 datos 
is equivalent to a vocative (cf. R.V., 
“Thou Holy One,” and Blass, Gx. 
p- 26f.). On 6 ov x. 6 Wy see i. 4, 
note; on dcvos as applied to God, 
Xv. 4, note. 

6. dre aipatra dylwv Kat mpopnrav 
e€éxeay xtv.] The construction is not 
free from ambiguity; the two clauses 
beginning with ére mav be parallel, 
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as in Xv. 4 dre povos...dT¢ mavra..., OF 
the second 6r: may be explanatory of 
the first (cf. R.V. text, Blass, Gr. 
p. 274); or again, the second dr may 
begin a new sentence: “because they 
poured out the blood of saints and 
prophets Thou hast given them blood 
also to drink” (R.V.™). On the 
whole the last-named rendering 
seems preferable; it gives meaning to 
kai, which as a mere copula is some- 
what nerveless in such a context. The 
Seer still has in view the condition of 
Asia; as the first plague is directed 
against the Caesar-worshippers, so the 
second avenges the blood of those who 
suffered for refusing to offer sacrifice 
to the Augusti. Here, and perhaps 
also in xviii. 24, afvara, though read in 
each place by only one uncial Ms., 
is probably original, representing the 
Hebrew 0°17, as in 1 Regn. xxv. 33, 
2 Regn. xvi. 7, Ps. v. 7, etc. ‘Aylov 
kat mpopyrarv, loyal Christians and 
their leaders, the prophetic order ; for 
the combination cf. xi. 18, xviii. 24, 
and for zpopjra (here the Christian 
prophets exclusively) see Mt. xxiii. 34, 
Acts xi. 27, xiii. 1 etc., 1 Cor. xii. 28 f,, 
Eph. ii. 20, iii. 5, iv. 11. On zeiy (also 
miv)=meiv cf. WH.4, Notes, p. 177, 
Blass, Gr. pp. 23, 36, W. Schm., 
p. 53f : 

*A£éwol eiow forms a terrible anti- 
thesis to the a. eciow of iii. 4, and as 
Alford remarks, the asyndeton adds 
strength to the words. For d&os ina 
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bad sense cf. Le. xii. 48 déca mrAnyar, 
Rom. i. 32 d&or Oavarov, Heb. x. 29 
aktwOnoerat Tiwpias. 

7. kal qkovea TOU Ovcvacrnpiov hé- 
yovros xrh.] A response comes to the 
Angel of the Waters from the Altar 
in Heaven, whether the Angel of the 
Altar is meant (cf. xiv. 18) or the 
Altar itself is personified ; cf. ix. 13 
Hkovoa povny piav €k TOY KepdtwY Tov 
Gvovactnpiov Tov ypucov, and see note 
there. The Altar or its Angel repre- 
sents the sacrifices and prayers of the 
Church (xiy. /.c., note), and thus the 
dmakon (Petr. Hy. 9) is ultimately that 
of the Saints and Prophets. 

Nai, Kvpte 6 Beds xrd. is taken al- 
most verbally from the ‘Song of Moses 
and of the Lamb, and indeed is an 
epitome of it. The phrase adné:vat 
kat Oikacat ai Kpioets cov, which is 
repeated in the émuvixcov on the Fall 
of Babylon (xix. 2), seems to come 
from Ps. xviii. (xix.) Io, 

8 f. Kat 6 rérapros e&éyeer...éml 
tov yAvov] The Fourth Bowl, like the 
Fourth Trumpet, takes effect upon the 
sun. But the effect is different and 
nearly opposite ; instead of a plague 
of darkness (viii. 12) there follows a 
plague of excessive heat. The sun 
receives power (€666n avr, cf. vii. 2, 
Vili. 3, ix. 5, xiii. 7, 15) to scorch mankind 
with fire (év mupi, cf. xiv. 10), i.e. the 
temperature rises to fire-heat. For 
kavparifew, used of the sun’s rays, 
see Me. iv. 6, note, and for cadpza Dan. 
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ill, 66 evAoyeire wip Kai xadpa roy 
KUptoy; ON Kavparicew kadpua see Blass, 
Gr. p. 91 f. "Exavparicénoay of éy- 
Opwrot: contrast vii. 16 ovdé py réon 
€m avrovs 6 HAtos ovd€ way Kadpa. 

The moral effect of the visitation 
was doubly disastrous; men_blas- 
phemed God as the cause of their 
sufferings, and they withheld from 
Him the tribute of penitence which 
He demanded. The dzoropia of God 
no less than His ypyordrns (Rom. ii. 
4, xi. 22) calls to repentance; but 
like Pharaoh the sufferers were hard- 
ened by His judgements. Andreas 
has a pathetic illustration to offer 
from his own experience: és kal voy 
opav eeate moAdXovs Trois Kuk\doacw 
pas ¢x BapBapikdy xewpdy apphros 
dewois doxadAovras tHy beiay aitiacba 
ayaOornra, ott Tas Tocavras Kakwcers 
TH Nuerépa yeved ternpnkev. For the 
phrase Bracdnpeiv 16 dvopa trod beod 
(=rov Gedy, vv. 11, 21) see Isa. ii. 5, 
Jac. ii. 7, Rom. ii. 24, 1 Tim. vi. 1. 
Ov perevonoay is repeated at intervals 
like a refrain, cf. ix. 20f., xvi. 11; on 
dodvar do€ay see xi. 13, note. 

10f. kal 6 méumros ée&éyeev...émt rov 
Opovov rod Onpiov xrd.] The Fifth 
Plague touches the seat of the World- 
power, and involves it in Egyptian 
darkness. With @pdvos rod Onpiov 


compare li. 13 drov 6 Opovos rod carava, 
and xili. 2 €dwxer adr@ (sc. rH Onpiw) 6 
dpdkwv...rov Apovov avrov. The com- 
mentators quote Tac. hist. iv. 2 “no- 
men sedemque Caesaris Domitianus 
acceperat.” If a particular place is 
in view, it is doubtless Rome, but the 
point is that whilst earlier plagues 
have seized on the subjects of the 
Empire, the very seat of government 
is now assailed ; the Empire itself, in 
its heart and centre (7 Sacuela avrod), 
is covered with a pall of darkness 
which forebodes death ; for écxorapévy 
see ix. 2, note. Meanwhile the effects 
of the earlier plagues continue. The 
pain (wdvos = ddvvn as in Gen. xxxiv. 25, 
1 Regn. xv. 23, Bar. ii. 25, cf. c. xxi. 4) 
caused by the scorching heat of the 
Fourth Plague, and the malignant sores 
of the first, was such that men chewed 
their tongues in agony. Macaca, 
a word used in Aristophanes and by 
later Greek writers, occurs in the 
Greek Bible only here and in Job 
XXX. 4 pitas Evdwv epacdrto vd Ayod 
Heyddov; in Sir. xix. 9 paonoe, the 
reading of cod. A, is probably a scribe’s 
error. With ¢€uacdrto tas yddouas 
avrav cf. Bovypos Trav odovrey used ag 
an indication of intolerable pain in 
Mt. viii. 12 ete. 

As in the case of the Fourth Plague 
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the judgement produced no moral 
change, but drove men to worse sin; 
they blasphemed, they did not repent. 
Tov Geov TOU ovpavov, as in Dan. li. 44 
(NIDY i APN), cf. Bevan ad loc.; the 
phrase recalls the pride of the rulers 
of old Babylon and their vain resis- 
tance to the God of Israel. For the 
use of éx in €k Tdy mover, éx TAY EXKOY, 
cf. Vili. 13 oval...€k Tov AouTaY Paver 
KTA., and on €Akos see v 2, note. On 
ov peTev. eK TOY épywy avTey compare 
ix. 20f., notes; without the addition 
of rav xetpav the phrase is indefinite, 
and may include both the idolatries 
and the immoralities of heathendom. 
12. kal 6 éxros e&éxeev...émi Tov 
rorapov...Evppatny| It is significant 
that the Euphrates is named in con- 
nexion with both the Sixth Trumpet 
and the Sixth Bowl, see ix. 14, note. 
The Sixth Trumpet loosed the angels 
who were detained at the river, and 
who when released set in motion an 
enormous host (2b. 16). The Sixth 
Bowl drains the bed of the river, 
and thus opens the way for the 
advance of the ‘ Kings from the Hast,’ 
the avant-coureurs of the forces 
flocking to the last war (infra, v. 14). 
In both cases a barrier which checks 
for a time the progress of events is at 
length removed, while in the present 
instance the mention of the East 


points to events expected to arise 
on the eastern frontier of the Empire. 

Kai e&npdv6n 16 bdwp avtov. More 
than one O.T. miracle and more than 
one prophecy may be in view. The 
drying of the Red Sea (Ex. xiv. 21 
emoinaey thy Oadacoay ~npav), and of 
the Jordan (Jos. iii. 17 dseBawov dia 
&npas) had suggested such prophecies 
as Isa, xi. 15 éepnuwoer Kupios tiv Oa- 
Aaoocay Alyvmrov kat émiBaret thy 
Xeipa avrov emt Tov Trorapov kal maraker 
entra cbapayyas: @oare Scarropever Oar 
krA., Jer. XXvViii. (li.) 36 épnpace vy 
badav ay adtns Kal Eqnpave rhv myn 
atts, Lech. x. 11 dveAevoovrar ev Ba- 
Adoon orev7...cat EnpavOnoerar mavra 
Ta BdOn rorapav, and were probably 
in the Apocalyptist’s thoughts. It is 
possible that his mind runs also on 
the story told by Herodotus (i. 191) 
of the capture of Babylon by Cyrus, 
who marched into the city across the 
drained bed of the Euphrates; a new 
Babylon is to be surprised, and the 
drying up of the river marks the 
removal of the last obstacle to its fall. 

“Iva érousacO7 1 od0s tév Baciéwv 
Tov ano avatoAns nAtov. Prim.: “veni- 
enti regi ab oriente sole”; cf. Com- 
modian, carm. apol. 9. 5 f.: “siccatur 
fluvius Euphrates denique totus, | ut via 
paretur regi cum gentibus illis.” The 
expected invasion of the Empire by 
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the Parthian satraps (or according to 
the reading of Primasius, the Par- 
thian king) was at least present to the 
writer’s thoughts. Until Parthia was 
reduced by Trajan and his successors, 
the Arsacidae not only offered a 
stubborn resistance to the Roman 
advance but from time to time caused 
serious alarm, which was increased by 
the popular legend of Nero’s impend- 
ing return at the head of a Parthian 
host; cf. Orac. Sibyll. iv. 137 sqq. 
es d€ dvow Tore veikos éyerpopevov 
modéepowo | 4Eec Kal “Pouns 6 vyas, 
péya eyxos aeipas, | Evppyrny diaBas 
moAXais dua pupiddeoow; Y. 363 7£e 
€k mepatav yains pntpokrovos dvyp | 
0s macav yaiav kabedet Kat mavTa 
xpatnoet. The legend supplies at least 
in part the imagery under which the 
Seer imagines the gathering of the 
powers from East and West for the 
coming struggle. 

For érowagew ryv odov see Isa. xl. 
3 é€rousacate THY Odv Kupiov (Me. i. 3, 
Le. i. 76, iii. 4), and for dmé dvaroAjs 
qaAiov cf. vii. 2, note. 

13. kal eidoy éx tod orouaros Tod 
Spdxovros xtd.] The Dragon is doubt- 
less the Spaxwv muppos péyas of xii. 3, 
identified with Satan (20. 9), the Great 
Adversary who is behind the whole 
movement about to he described. 
- Similarly the Wild Beast is the Beast 
of xiii. 1—called rd @npiov ro mpéroy 
in xiii. 12, but thenceforward simply 
76 @, (xiii. 14 ff, xiv. 9, I1, Xv. 2, xvi. 2, 
10), ie. the brute force of the World- 
power represented by the Roman 
Empire. Of the False Prophet we 
have not heard before under that 
name; but his association here and in 
xix. 20, xx. 10, with the first Wild 
Beast points to the second Beast of 


xiii. 11, and the identification is com- 
pleted by the description in xix. 20 
6 Tonoas TA ONpeta evdTLOY AUTOU KTA., 
compared with xiii. 14 mAava tous 
Katotkovvras emi ths yns dua Ta onpeta 
& €606n adr rotjoat évatrvoy Tov Onpiov. 
The evdorpopyrns, then, is the false 
spiritual power which made common 
cause with the temporal power in doing 
Satan’s work; cf. xiii. 11 ff., notes. 
Professor Ramsay (Letters to the 
Seven Churches, pp. 97, 101 ff.) holds 
that the Second Beast and the False 
Prophet are to be distinguished, and 
that the former is “the Province of 
Asia in its double aspect of civil and re- 
ligious administration,” and the latter 
“some definite person who exercised 
most influence in some part of Asia 
and was the leading spirit in per- 
forming the miracles and signs...as 
real as the prophetess of Thyatira.” 
He suggests the name of Apollonius 
of Tyana. But (1) the book itself 
identifies the False Prophet with the 
Second Beast; (2) an individual could 
scarcely be placed in the same cate- 
gory with the Dragon and the Beast. 
On the other hand it is not impossible 
that such a person as Apollonius was 
in the mind of the Seer when he 
described the pagan priesthood and 
its influence as 6 Wevdorpodyrns 3 it 
was through such men that their power 
over the people of Asia was secured. 
See Introduction, p. xci. f. 
Vevdompopirns, a LXX. rendering of 
N22 in Zech. xiii. 2, and frequently 
in Jeremiah, is used in the N.T. of 
pretenders to inspiration, or persons 
Satanically inspired, whether before 
or after Christ (Mt. vii. 15, Mc. xiii. 
22, note, Le. vi. 26, 2 Pet. ii. 1, 1 Jo. 
iv. 1; ef. Didache xi. 9). The nearest 
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parallel to the Apocalyptic use of the 
term is found in Acts xiii. 6 avdpa rwa 
peadyov Yevdorpodyrny lovdaiov, vA) dvopa 

Bapujoois. “O wWevdomrp., like o ayri- 
xptotos (I Jo. ii. 22, iv. 3, 2 Jo. 7), 
covers a whole class—magic-vendors, 
religious impostors, fanatics, whether 

~deceivers or deceived, regarded as 
persons who falsely interpret the 
Mind of God. True religion has no 
worse enemies, and Satan no better 
allies. 

Tlvevpara pia axdbapra, os Barpaxor. 
Three unclean spirits came forth out 
of the mouths of the three evil powers, 
one from each. The mouth as the 
organ of speech, the chief source of 
human influence, is frequently in the 
Apoc. the instrument of good or evil; 
Marlo) (xix—i5" 21), ix. 17 fai 5, 
xii. 15. The metaphor is specially 

_ appropriate here in view of the double 
sense of wvetpa (cf. 2 Th. ii. 8 ra 
mvevpart Tov oaToparos avrov); the 
three hostile powers breathed forth 
evil influences. On vedpa axabaproyv 
see Me. i. 23 ff. note, iii. 11, v. 2 ff, 
Acts y. 16, viii. 7. Christ expelled 
unclean spirits, but His enemies send 
them forth, the False Prophet not 
less than the Dragon or the Beast ; 
ef. Zech. xiii. 2 rots pevdorpopnras 
Kal TO mvedpa TO akdbaprov. ‘Qs Ba- 
tpaxot: to the Seer the spirits took 
the form of frogs—a reference perhaps 
to the Egyptian plague (Ex. viii. 5 
(1) ff., Ps. lxxvii. (Ixxviii.) 45, civ. (cv.) 
30, Sap. xix. 10), with a side glance 
at the law of clean and unclean 
animals (Lev. xi. 1off.). Cf. Andreas: 
Barpaxovs...d1a 1d iddes adradv kai 
BopBopades kat dxd@aprov. Philo ex- 
plains the frogs of Hgypt as ‘idle 
fancies’: (de sacr. Abelis et Caini 69 
tais aypuxous dd€ats, Néyw 5€ Barpayos, 
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mueabels Hyov Kal Wodor epnyov kal 
kevov Tpaypdrwv amoredovcas); to St 
John they are worse, the symbols of 
impureimpulses. Artemidorus comes 
nearer to our writer: ii. 15 Barpaxou 
d¢ dvdpas yontas Kat Bapoddyxous mpo- 
onpaivovor. The ceaseless, aimless, 
BpexexexeEé kxoa& xoaé of the frog 
often referred to by ancient commen- 
tators (cf. Aug. in Ps. Ixxvii. § 27 
“yana est loquacissima vanitas”) 
seems to be beside the mark in 
this context. On cidov...mvevpara... 
os Batpaxou see Benson, Apocalypse, 
p45 £ 

14. cio yap mvevpata Saipoviov 
xth.] A parenthesis which justifies 
axabapta, és Barpayor: ‘unclean, for 
they are daemon-spirits’; cf. 1 Tim. 
iv. 1 mpooéxovres mvevpact mAdvots Kal 
didackaXriats Sapoviev. The sequence 
is resumed at rovodyta onpeia, Which is 
to be taken with mvevuara rpia, ‘I saw 
three spirits issuing forth...working 
signs.’ Snpetov is characteristically 
though by no means exclusively Johan- 
nine, while répas is used in this group 
of writings but once and dvvapis= 
‘miracle’ not at all. The false prophet 
of the O.T. offered onpeia in proof of 
his mission (Deut. xiii. 1 (2)), and the 
Church was warned to expect such 
tokens from latter-day impostors (Me. 
Alez2092 elo. 9). Krom “the 
magicians who withstood Moses be- 
fore Pharaoh down to such products 
of the first century as Simon Magus 
and Apollonius, pretenders to spirit- 
ual powers had claimed to work 
signs, which the belief of the age 
attributed to superhuman influence, 
though the wonders themselves were 
due to such causes as sleight of 
hand and ventriloquism: cf. xiii. 13 f., 
notes. 
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"A éxmopeverar emi Tovs Bacideis KTH. 
While the Kings from the East, 
represented by the Parthian enemies 
of Rome, are ready to move westwards 
as soon as the obstacle to their 
progress is removed, the other rulers 
of the world are roused to action by 
impulses from without—the unclean 
spirits of the Beast and the False 
Prophet, the lust of power, and the 
bitterness of a false religion con- 
tending with the true. And behind 
these forces which make for war, the 
Apocalyptist discovers another which 
comes directly from the Dragon, who 
breathes forth the very spirit of 
antagonism to God and His Christ. 
There have been times when nations 
have been seized by a passion for war 
' which the historian can but imper- 
fectly explain. It is such an epoch 
that the Seer foresees, but one which, 
unlike any that has come before it, 
will involve the whole world in war. 
‘H oikoupévn ddn (cf. iii. 10, xii, 9) is 
perhaps wider than the simple 7 
olkoupévn (Le. ii, 1, Acts xvii. 6, xix. 
27, xxiv. 5)—not the Empire only, 
but the world, so far as the concep- 
tion could be grasped at the end of 
the first century. 

guvayayeiv avrovs «is Tov médenov 
Ths nuépas xtA.}] The Greek com- 
mentators interpret this of an inter- 
necine struggle between the Kings; 
ef. Arethas : mpos roy karddAnAov ovy- 
Kpotjoae moAewov—a remark which 
he justifies by quoting Mc. xiii. 8 
eyepOnoerac yap eOvos én’ eOvos Kat 
Baowdela emt Baciieiav. On the other 
hand ocvvayayeiy points to Ps. ii. 2 


mapéatnaav oi Bactdeis THs yqs Kat 
oi dpxovres cvrvnxOnoav emi TO avro 
Kata Tov kupiov kal Kata Tov xpioTod 
avrov, and ris nuépas...rod Oeov leads 
to the same conclusion; the war is 
directed against Heaven, and it will 
culminate in the final triumph of 
God. But if so, is this the battle 
which is described in xvii. 14 and in 
xix. 19? Probably it is, for the Sixth 
Bowl does not open the campaign, 
but merely marshals the forces and 
places them on the battlefield. The 
Seer sees the whole process fore- 
shortened, and he expresses it in the 
terms of his own age; the expected 
Parthian invasion takes shape in his. 
mind as the first scene in the drama; 
a general arming of the nations follows, 
and the end, which is not yet, will be 
the breaking of the Day of God. 

On ris nuépas THs peydAns see Vi. 17, 
note ; éxeivns, if genuine, points back 
to the O.T. prophecies, e.g. Joel ii. 11 
peyadn nuépa Tov Kupiov, peyddn Kal 
emupavns opddpa, iii. 4 amply éedOciv 
jpépay Kupiov thy peyddnv kal émi- 
parh; 4 jpépa exeimm is a Pauline 
synonym for the Parousia (2 Th. i. 10, 
2 Tim. i. 12, 18, iv. 8), which is also 
called [7] juépa [rot] Kupiov [Incod 
Xpwcrov] (1 Cor. i. 8, 2 Cor. i. 14, Phil. 
i, 6, ii 16, 1 Th. ¥ 2,2 Th. if 2a 
Tov Oeov nepa occurs in 2 Pet. iii, 12. 
Tot mavroxparopos (i. 8, note) asserts. 
the sovereignty of God, which ‘that 
day’ will manifest; or if the writer’s 
mind reverted to the original, he may 
have thought of the hosts (nix2¥) 


which would be ranged on the side of 


righteousness and truth (cf. xix. 14). 
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15 wdou] pr sic enim dixit dominus arm? | epxopuar] epxerar &* (epxouat &) 38 47 


syrs” Prim | repurarec 130 | BXerovew 130 186 


16 ournyayev] cuvnyayov & syr 


ouvater vg"? syré¥ arm? | om rov 1° & 14 92 syr | Torov] rorauov A | om Tov 2° 14 


92 | Tov kad. EBp. Ap M.] rwv wiwv 130 


15. idod €pyouar ws KArémrns KTA.] 
A Voice breaks the thread of the 

-Seer’s report: whose voice it is there 
is no need to explain ; cf. iii. 3, note. 
Its special appositeness in this context 
arises from the fact that the Seer has 
seen the gathering of the forces for 
the war of the Great Day begin. 

_ Maxdpuos 6 ypyyopav«rn., one of seven 
paxapiopoi in the Apocalypse; see i. 3, 
Bivets, 51x, 0, Xx. 0, XXIL 7, 04.7 On 
yenyopeiy see iii, 2, note, and on 
Tnpeiv, i. 3, note ; the whole saying is 
based on iii. 3, 18, where see notes. 

Thy doxynuooiyny is euphemistically 
written for ryv aicyvdynpy (iii. 18); the 
former word is repeatedly used in 
Lev. xviii., xx. for 1), which is ren- 
dered by aicyvvy in Ez. xvi. 36, 38, 
xxii. Io, xxiii. 10 (B), 18 (B), 29. With 
type Ta ipdria avrov cf. Ps.-Clem. 
‘2 Cor’ 8 rnpnoate THY capa ayyyy 
Kal THY oppayida Gomory, iva Thy Cony 
arrokaBapev. 

16. kal ovryyayev avtovs eis... Ap 
Mayeddv] The Seer resumes his 
narrative. They (the daemon-spirits) 
fulfilled their mission ; they (not ‘he,’ 
as A.V.) gathered the kings together to 
the great war, as they were sent to do. 
The Palestinian writer recognizes the 
battlefield—one familiar to a Galilean 
and a student of Hebrew history. “Ap 
Mayeddéy is doubtless 17312 13; the 
form Mayedoy occurs in Jud. i. 27 (A) 
and 2 Chron. xxxv. 22, and Mayede in 
Jud. /.c. (B); cf. Cheyne in Enc. Bibl. 
col. 3010. Megiddo, Lejjun, “which lay 
on the route of caravans and military 
expeditions from the Philistine littoral 


See 


and from Egypt” (2b. 3011; cf. G. A. 
Smith, Hist. Geography, p. 391), was 
the scene of a series of disasters ; 
there Barak and Deborah overthrew 
the hosts of the Canaanite king Jabin 
(Jud. v. 19 rore émodeunoav Bacideis 
Xavaay, év Gavaay emi vOatt Meyedda); 
there Ahaziah died of Jehu’s arrows 
(2 Kings ix. 27) and Pharaoh Necho 
overthrew Josiah (2 Kings xxiii. 29 f, 
2 Chr. xxxy. 22; cf. Herod. ii. 159). 
The last of these events burnt itself 
into the memory of the Jewish people, 
and the mourning for Josiah in the 
valley of Megiddo was long afterwards 
quoted as a typical instance of national 
grief (Zech. xii. 11). Thus Megiddo 
fitly symbolizes the world-wide dis- 
tress of the nations at the overthrow 
of their kings in the final war. 

But why*Ap Mayedov? The “water 
of Megiddo,” i.e. probably the Kishon, 
mentioned as the scene of Sisera’s 
defeat, flows through the plain of 
Esdraelon; Josiah met his death in 
the plain (év 76 medio M.="1 NYPII, 
2 Chr., Zech., Ul. cc.; cf. G. A. Smith, 
op. cit. p. 385); no instance is quoted 
of 17312 19 elsewhere. But not to 
mention that Megiddo itself lay at 
the base of the hills which terminate 
in Carmel, the form Har Magedon 
may have been purposely used to 
bring the final conflict into connexion 
with Hz. xxxix. 2, 4 (cvvatw oe...kat 
karaBakG oe emt ta dpn Ta “Iopanr), 
which is evidently before the writer’s 
mind in xx. 8 ff. On the proposal to 
write *Ap M.="') W, ie. the city of 
Megiddo, see WH., Notes, p. 313, and 
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17 KaNovuevov ’EBpaiati “Ap Mayedwv. “Kat 6 EBSopuos 


5] > lal \ \ / 4 i ai29) > : 
é£Eyeev Thy puacAnv auTou €7l TOV aepa Kat €&nr- . 


a lo \ lol / : 
dev wy peyddn &€k Tov vaov dro Tov Opovou 


18 


\ 4 \ \ 
18 Aéyouoa Tévover. Kal €yeévovTO aoTpamal Kat 


\ \ ew, , "ey 

dwval kal Boovrat, kal wEemTpos EyeveTo Mévas, Olos 
> ak: / \ lon lo 

ovK éyéveTo a’ ov avOpwros éyeveto ext TAS Ys, 


16 Ap Mayedwy SA 1 7 35 36 38 47 49 79 87 QI 95 186 al™t™ Andr Ar] 
Mayeddwy (sive -dwv) Q (14) (92) vg syrs¥ anon*’s Prim 17 0 €Bdouos] + ayyedos 
N°" 1 28 35 36 49 79 130 186 al vgcledemiipss4, 6 me syréw armexe3 aeth Prim Andr Ar | 
emt] evs 1 14 28 31 49 79 QI 92 96 186 al in aerem vg in aere Prim | om peyady A 1 
12 46 | ex] azo Q min?! Ar | vaov]+7ov ovpavov Q 130 al?! Ar rou ovpayov 1 12 28 36 
47 79 arm* | om azo Tou Opovov & 186* 18 acrpamat x. pwvat x. Bpovrat (&) A 
(Q) 2 13 28 31 40 79 95 130 al vg arm Prim] aorp. x. Bpovra k. pwvat 6 7 8 14 186 
alPla? syrr Ar dwvat Kk. Bpovrar kK. aorp. 1 al¥*™ | om Kat Pwvas 12 arm’ anon*s | om 
eyevero 1° Q minfere?> yofu arm Prim Ar | avOpwios eyevero A 38 me arm aeth] (01) 
avOpwrot eyevovro (S) (Q) (1) (7) (8) 12 14 17 36 79 92 (95) (130) (186) al?! vg syrr arm 


anon*’s | om em. Tys yns 7 14 anon™”s 


to the parallels which they produce in 
support of “Ap M. add*Ap Sve (Field, 
Hexapla, ii p. 167). Syr.8”- has simply 
ats. The fancy of Gunkel that 
the reference is not to Megiddo but 
to an old myth, though accepted by 
Bousset and by Cheyne (£nc. Bibl, 
' de.), does not merit serious considera- 
tion. On ’Efpaiorti see ix. 11, note. 
17. kat 6 €Bdopuos eE€xeev...€mt Tov 
dépa xtA.] The air which all men 
breathe (Sap. vii. 3 Tov kowdv dépa), 
the ‘workshop’ of the physical dis- 
turbances which affect human health 
and life, is smitten by the pouring out 
of the Seventh Bowl—a plague of 
wider significance than the smiting 
of the earth (v. 2), or sea (v. 3), or 
fresh waters (v. 4), or even the sun 
(v. 8). The seventh angel’s action 
is followed by a Great Voice which 
proceeds out of (x) the Sanctuary, 
and from (az) the Throne (iv. 2, note), 
and proclaims that the end has been 
reached. Téyovev, ‘it is done,’ ‘it has 
come to pass’; cf. xxi. 6 kal edméy prot 
Téyovay, 8c. ovtou of Néyor; here the 
sing. refers to the whole series of 
plagues now completed, or to the de- 


cree which set itin motion ; cf. Le. xiv. 
22 kupte, yéyover 0 erératas. The Voice 
is specially appropriate in this con- 
nexion, since these plagues are “the 
last” (xv. 1); there remain no further 
manifestations of this kind. 

18. kal eyévovro dorparat KTA. | The 
usual accompaniments of a great 
visitation ; cf. viii. 5, xi. 19, notes ; for 
ceiopos péyas, see Le. xxi. 11, Apoc. 
vi. 12, xi. 13. Writing in a century 
remarkable forthe number and severity 
of its earthquakes, and to men whose 
country was specially subject to them, 
St John is careful to distinguish 
this final shock from even the great- 
est hitherto known; it was ojos ovk 
eyévero ap’ ov avOpwmos eyévero: cf. 
Me. xiii, 19 Odtis ofa od -yéyovev 
TolavTn am dpyfs KTicvews...gws TOU vo 
(see note there). The striking phrase 
is heightened by the pleonastic rnAc 
kovtos (Jae. ili. 4, 2 Cor. i. 10, Heb. ii. 
3) a. ovr péyas. Never had the earth 
been shaken by such throes as these; 
cf. Hagg. ii. 6 ere dmaké yd ceicw rov 
ovpavoy kal thy yiv Kal Thy Oddacoay 
kat thv Enpdv, with the comment in 
Heb. xii. 27. 
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THALKOUTOS TELTMOS OVTW peéyas. Kal éryévero n 19 
/ . / > , / \ e y 4 
mods n peyadn Els Tela MEpn, Kal at ToAELS Tw 
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€Ovev érecav. Kai BaBvdrwv 4 peyadn éuvynoOy 
os Cad ~~ lol lanl lad 
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19. Kat eyévero 7 modts 7) weyadn eis 
tpia pepyn kTA.| In xi. 13 a tenth part 
of the city falls; here the whole is 
torn asunder, great fissures dividing 
it henceforth into three parts; cf. 
Zech. xiv. 4 oyxicOnoerat TO pos... 
xaos peya opodpa. In the former case 
it was Jerusalem that suffered (xi. 8, 
note); now it seems to be Babylon, 
i.e. Rome (xiv. 8, note). But Rome is 
not alone in her distress; the effects 
of the earthquake are felt throughout 
the Empire and beyond it; everywhere 
the cities of the heathen (rav ée@vav, 
cf. xi. 2) are shaken to their fall; 
this is no local visitation (Me. xiii. 8 
xara Torous), but world-wide. 

kat BaBvdAov 7 peyadyn epyycOn evo- 
mv tT. Geod xtd.] The capital had 
seemed hitherto to have been over- 
looked in the meting out of Divine 
rewards and punishments, but her 
hour has come at last; cf. Andreas: 
os ex AnOns Ova paxpoOvulas eis prjuny 
édOovea ; Bede: “impius in memoriam 
Deo yeniet, qui nune dicit in corde 
suo Oblitus est Deus.” The mills of 
God, if they grind slowly, are never 
stopped except by human repentance; 
cf. Jer. xxxvii. (xxx.) 24 ov pa dro- 
atpapy opy) Ouz0d Kupiov €ws mouwjon. 
Mrnobjva, pynoOnoecOa, passive, oc- 
cur in Ezekiel (iii. 20 od py pono Odow 
ai Suxacoovvat avrod, XViil. 22, 24, XXXili. 
16 (A)), and the construction is imi- 
tated in Acts x. 3I ai eAennootvat cov 
énvioOnoav éevorroy Tov Geod ; in Sirach, 


20 om Kat 1° x | ovx evpeOnoay] pr Kar 28 79 


middle and passive are used in con- 
secutive lines (xvi. 17: pa elmns dre 
°*Amd Kupiov KpuBnooua pn €& vous 
tis pov pyyoOnoerar; €v Aa@ mrciom 
ov pr pvncde). Dr Gwynn observes 
that both the Syriac versions have 
hisah<, “a, rare use of this form 
in passive sense,” corresponding to the 
rare éuyna6n (passive). With éurncGy... 
Sovvas, compare xi. 18 #AGer...6 KaLpos... 
Sovvat Tov po Oov, XVi. 9 ov prerevonoay 
Sodva avrg dogar. 

It is interesting to find Arethas 
writing in the tenth century: Bafv- 
Adva ov THY ‘Padpny hey Thy mahatay... 
ov Tov Gmavtra KOcpoy...A€Eimerat ovy 
érépay vmovociy BaSvAdva...kat ris 
avn ; ovkK GAN 7} 7 Kovorartivov. Hach 
age has its Babylon which seems to 
call for Divine intervention. 

20. kal mwaca vijoos epvyev xrd.] 
The Seer resumes from v. 18 his ac- 
count of the effects produced by the 
Seventh Bowl. The words recall vi. 
14 wav bpos Kat vnoos ex TaY TOTwV 
avrav éexunOnoav, where see note. Ovx 
evpeOnoay (=IN¥1D2 xd, cf. 1 Regn. 
xiii. 22, Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 36, Jer. 
xlviii. (xli.) 8); compare cc. vy. 4, 
xii. 8, xiv. 5, xviii. 21 ff. Fora parallel 
to the whole verse see c. xx. 11 épuyev 
7) Yi] Kal 6 ovpavos, kat Toros odx evpeOn 
avrots. 

21. kat yddala peydAy ws Tadavriaia 
kataBaive. xtv.] In the seventh 
Egyptian plague there fell a hail roAA7 
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ék TIS mAnyns TNS xaracns, ott peyahn éoTlv 4 


wAnyn avThs opodpa. 


21 KaTaBawwe] eyevero syr | 4 mAnyn avTys] OM avrys Q arm? y wAnyy avToV 12 


29 7 WA. auTn 7 14 28 31 38 al’? 


apodpa, iris rovavrn ov yeyovev év Ai- 
yvmre(Ex.ix. 24). So in the great battle 
of the Bethhorons a hailstorm decided 
the issue (Jos. x. 11 Kupios eméppupev 
avrots Aldous yahadns ek Tov ovpavod... 
kal eyévovto m\elous of amobavovtes dia 
tovs Aidovs Ths x. f ovs amékreway ot 
viol “lopajd paxaipa). Thus a great 
hail became the symbol of Divine 
wrath against the foes of Israel; ef. 
Isa. xxviii. 2 (800 ioyvpov Kal oKAnpov 
6 Oupos Kupiov, bs xddala Karadepo- 
pen; Ez. xxxviii. 22 xpi adrov... 
ldots xaddgns; Sap. v. 22 ék mer- 
poBdrov Ovpod mAnpers pudroovrac 
~ xadafa. A xadala peyddAn followed the 
Seventh Trumpet (xi. 19), but that 
which came with the outpouring of 
the Seventh Bowl was 6s radayriaia, 
~grando ingens talenti ponderis 
(Prim.), each stone about the weight of 
a talent. Tadavroy in the uxx. almost 
invariably represents 133, a round 
weight ranging from 108 lbs. or less 
to? 1307(B:DB.. “py 505)s Ae stone 
weight found at Jerusalem in 1891, 
supposed to be a talent, weighed about 
646,000 grains (Pal. Expl. Fund State- 
ment, 1892, p. 289 f., cited in Hastings, 
D.B. iv. p. 906). Josephus (antt. iii. 
6, 7) speaks of the golden candlestick 
as weighing pvas éxaror, and adds: 
’EBpaios He kadovot kiyyapes (8°33), 
eis O€ TH “EM queciy peraBaddopevor 
yhorrav onpaiver Td\avroy, which gives 
631,150 grains (light standard). The 
talent was afterwards regarded as= 
125 librae = 631,665 grains (Enc. Bibl. 
col. 4444). Striking a mean between 
these estimates we get a talent of 
636,271 grains. Tadavriaios, though 


ar. dey. in the Greek Bible, has good 
support in the later Greek; cf. eg. 
Polybius ix. 41. 8 joav Bedoorace:s 
ALOoBorors, GY 6 pev Eis Tadavriaios ; 
Josephus, B. J. v. 6. 3 radavriaion pév 
yap joay ai BadAopevar wérpar; a comic 


author quoted by Pollux (ix. 53) 


ventured to speak of voorpata tadav- 
Tata, 

A hail such as this was clearly a 
visitation on man; the weight of a 
single stone was sufficient to kill any- 
one on whom it fell. Even the Egyptian 
hailstorm killed the herdsmen in the 
open country; cf. Diod. Sic. xix. 45 
xXard{ns ariorov 7d péyeOos, pvaaia yap 
€muntov, €att & ore Kal peiCous, wore 
modAds pev oikioy oupminrew Sia Td 
Bapos, ovK ddtyous 8€ kal rév dvOparav 
aré\Avoda. But the moral effect was 
no better than under the fourth and 
fifth plagues (v. 9 f.); once more there 
comes the terrible refrain ¢8\acdg7- 
pnoav of aGvOpwmo tov bedv. Even 
Pharaoh had shewn signsof repentance 
under the hail (Ex. ix. 27), though he 
relapsed into impenitence as soon as 
it had ceased ; but the age of the last 
plague blasphemed while it suffered. 
Cf. Andreas : Kara Tov Bapad evovrat, 
HaARov d€ Kal rovtou oKAnporepou: elye 
€xelvou Toa@s Tais Oenharors mAnyais 
pahaccopévou kat Thy oikelav opodo- 
yodrvros acéBetav, avrot kal év T@ paoti- 
your bat Brardnpodow. 

peyadn early 1) mdnyn adriis opddpa] 
For the position of odddpa ef. Gen. 
xiii, 13, Deut. xxx. 14, Jud. xii. 2, 
1 Regn. xii. 18 (B), Ps. exviii. (exix.) 
138, Mt. xix. 25, xxvii. 54, Acts vi. 7, 
and see B.D.B. s.v. TN), 
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, 2 Li fol 
waAas, kal éAaAnoev peT Emod 


Neyo Aéipo, delEw ool TO Kpiua THs Topyns TNS 
meyaAns THs KaOnuevns él VOaTwy ToAN@Y, *NEO Ts 2 
érropvevray ot Bacirels THS ys, Kal éucOvcOncay oi 
KaTOLKOUVYTES THY YNV EK TOU OlvoU THS qopvelas auTns. 
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XVII. 1-6 Tue Vision or 
BaBYLON SEATED ON THE BEAST. 

I. Kat AGev els ex Tay énta ayyé- 
Rev krd.] Aéye pou (writes Hippolytus, 
de Antichr. 36), paxdpie "Iwan, amo- 
atoXe Kai pabnra Tov Kupiov, Ti cides 
kal jjkovoas rept BaBvAa@vos, and the 
reader of the Apocalypse who has 
reached this chapter reciprocates the 
desire. Twice already he has been 
told that Babylon is doomed (xiv. 8, 
xvi. 19), but the Seer has given no 
clue to the meaning of the name, and 
no description of the city or its down- 
fall. These are to form the subject 
of a new revelation (xvii—xyviii.) 
which St John now receives under 
the guidance of an Angel, one of the 
Seven who had been charged with 
the Plague-bowls (ray éxovtrwy=ot 
eiyov; cf xv. 1, 6, xxi 9). For 
éAdAncev per euou see i. 12, and for 
deiE@ cou, iv. 1; the phrase as a whole 
is repeated in xxi. 9. 

TO Kpiua ths mopyns KktA.] Cf. Jer. 
Xxviii. (li.) 9 ryyiKev eis ovpavov 
ro Kpipa aris (sc. THs BaBvAdvos). 
St John has heard the sentence 
pronounced, and is now to see it 
carried into effect. On ris mops 
see xiv. 8, note; cf. Primasius: 
“meretricem vocans, quia relicto 
Creatore daemonibus se prostituit ”— 
one reason, doubtless, for the use of 
the name, but not that which the 
Apocalyptist has chiefly in view, as 


2 emopvevoay] eronoay Top- 


the next verse will shew. Tis xaOn- 
pévns emi vdatey modAov is borrowed 
from Jer. xxviii. (i.) 12f. mouoe 
Kupwos & éhaAnoev émi rovs karoukovvras 
BaBvA@va, Katacknvodytas (katacKn- 
vovaa, Q) ep vdacr moddAois; the 
significance of the phrase as applied 
to the New Babylon appears below, 
v.15. For xaéjo6a=xarockeiv, Kara- 
oknvody, See xiv. 6, note. 

2. ped ns emopvevoav of Bacwrels 
Ths ys «rv.] Again the imagery 
comes from the O.T.; see note on 
c. xiy. 8. The clause is repeated in 
¢. XVili. 3; of Baowrels THs ys OY THs 
oikovzéms is an Apocalyptic phrase 
for human rulers in general, as con- 
trasted with the Tavroxparap (i. 5, vi. 
15, XVi. 14, Xxi. 24); or, as here and in 
xvii. 18, xviii. 3, 9, xix. 19, for the 
rulers of territories which had been 
absorbed into the Empire or were 
allied to it, and promoted its ends. The 
mopveia of which these kings were guilty 
consisted in purchasing the favour of 
Rome by accepting her suzerainty 
and with it her vices and idolatries. 
"EpedvoOnoay (cf. Jo. ii. 10 bray pedv- 
cOéow), answers to memorixey in xiv. 
8; if Rome was the temptress, the 
nations and their rulers had shewn 
themselves ready to comply. Few such 
kings remained within the Empire; 
but St John is speaking of the past. 
He could remember e.g. the princes 
of the Herod family. 
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3. Kal dmnveyxev pe els epnuov év 
mvevpatt] The angel-guide not only 
invites (Setpo), but carries the Seer 
away, transporting him to the scene 
of the vision, The verb is used of the 
ministry of angels at the moment of 
death (Le. xvi. 22 éyévero S€ drobaveiv 
Tov mTwxov Kal dmevexOnvat avroy 
Urd tTaYv dyyédwyv eis Tov KdAmov 
*ABpadu), or during an ecstasy (as 
here and in xxi. 10): for the latter cf. 
Bel 36 émedaBero 6 ayyedos Kuplov 
This Kopupys avrov kal Bactacas tis 
Kouns THs KepadrRs avrov €Onkev avrov 
eis BaBvAdva; Ev. sec. Hebr. (ap. 
Orig. in Ioann. t. ii. 6) apts ZdaBé pe 
} BITHP pov TO yoy mvedpa ev ua TOY 
Tptx@v pov, kal amnveyKé pe eis TO Opos 
TO péya OaBdp ; and St Paul’s jpmayn 
els rov mapdbewov (2 Cor. xii. 4). The 
Desert into which the Seer is trans- 
ported is not the retirement and 
solitude of the inner life (xii. 6, 14, 
notes), for he would not have found 
the vision of Babylon there, but the 
desolation of a life without God (Pri- 
masius: “desertum ponit divinitatis 
absentiam, cuius praesentia paradisus 
est”). Or possibly it anticipates the 
time when the busy suburbs and 
neighbourhood of the city will be 
left without inhabitant; cf. Isa. xiy. 
23 Ojow tHv BaBvdAwviay ~pnuor. Or 
els €pnuov may have been suggested 
by the heading to Isa. xxi, NY 
ora, which the Lxx. render 
simply ro dpaya ris epyyov. For the 
vision of the New Babylon the Seer 
is carried into a desert; for the vision 
of the New Jerusalem he ascends a 
mountain (xxi. 10, note). 

The movement took place év mved- 
pars, i.e. in the sphere of the Seer’s 
spirit, impelled by the Spirit of God: 


cf. i. 10, iv. 2, notes. St John does not 
share St Paul’s doubt Eire év apart ov 
oida, cire exros (v. 4 xapis) rod odparos 
ovk oida (2 Cor. xii. 2). Probably he 
has in view the frequent ecstasies of 
Ezekiel ; cf. e.g. Ez. iii. 14 f. rd rvedpa 
e&npev pe kat dvéhaBey pe, cal eropevOnu 
€v Opph TOU Tvevparos pov...Kkal eiapAOoY 
els thv aixparwotay peréwpos, Vili. 3 
avédaBev pe Trvedpa...Kal Ayayev pe eis 
*Iepovoadn év opdoe Oeov, xi. 24 
mvedpa avedaBéy pe Kal Hyayev pe eis 
yiv Xaddalor...€v opacer ev mvevpate 
beod. 

kal eidov yuvaika KaOnpeévny emt Onplov 
xéxxwvov] The Great Harlot appears 
riding on a monster which, notwith- 
standing the absence of the article 
(cf. dpvie in xiii. 11), is doubtless to be 
identified with the Wild Beast from 
the Sea (xiii. 1, 14; cf. xix. 20); ie. the 
World-power regarded as an enemy 
of Christ and the Church, and ruling 
by brute force. On this the Harlot- 
city reposes; it gives her a proud 
preeminence, and carries her tovictory. 
The colour of the Beast is now seen 
to be scarlet, or perhaps crimson. 
Kéxkwos, dyed with the colouring 
matter derived from the xéxkos, a 
parasite of the dex coccifera, repre- 
sents in the Lxx. nydin or *Y, or 
Ww nydin, nydin ‘W (see the lexi- 
cons s.vv.). The colour was much 
used for textile materials; cf. Num. 
iv. 8 émBadrodow én adriy (sc. thy 
TpareCay THY mpoKeysévnv) iudriov KOK- 
kwop, 2 Regn. i. 24 Ouyarépes *Iopana... 
kdavoate rov évdudvoKorta vpas KoKKwva, 
Jer. iv. 30 ri moujoes day mepiBddry 
KoKkwov Kal Koopnoy Kdope XPveT@ ; 
Mt. xxvii. 28 yAapida Koxkivny repié- 
Onxav avr@; with it were blended the 
dark blue known as daxivOwov (Isa. 
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ili. 23; cf. Apoc. ix. 17, note), and the 
red-blue known as ropdvpa (Ex. xxxix. 
13(1), 2 Chr. ii. 7 (6)), while the white of 
the Bvccos often completed the make- 
up (2 Chr. iii. 14, Apoc. xviii. 16). 
A thread or cord dyed with the 
koxkos was attached to an object with 
the view of arresting the eye (Gen. 
Xxxvili. 28, Jos. ii. 18). Thus the 
epithet conveys the idea of splendour 
and distinction. The colour it des- 
cribes enters into the clothing of the 
woman herself (v. 4), while the Beast 
she rides is completely dyed with it. 
There is probably no reference here to 
the blood of the martyrs, or to the 
fires in which they perished; in either 
case muppos would have been. more 
appropriate (cf. vi. 4, xii. 3); rather 
it is the ostentatious magnificence of 
the Empire which is represented by 
the colour of the Beast (cf. Juy. iii 
283f. “cavet hunc, quem coccina laena | 
vitari iubet et comitum longissimus 
ordo”); its name (Andreas: apdtnros 
Kat aypiorntos Kal govixfs yvodpns... 
yrepirpa) is enough to indicate its 
persecuting policy. 

yénovra dvoparaBraopnyplasxra.] The 
Seer personifies the Beast and writes 
yépovra...€xyovra accordingly; yéyor, 
éxov, are obviously corrections. Téyew 
governs a gen. elsewhere in the Apoc. 
(iv. 6, 8, v. 8, xv. 7, xxi. 9), in the 
rest of the N.T. (Mt. xxiii. 27, Le. xi. 
39, Rom. iii. 14, cf. Mt. xxiii. 25 yéwovow 
e& dapmayfs) and in the Lxx.; on the 
ace. here see WM., p. 287, and for the 
construction in v. 4, see below. For 
évépara Bdac®. cf. xiii. 1, note; there 
they stand on the Beast’s seven heads, 
here they cover his body. The Empire 
reeked with the blasphemous worship 
of the Emperors; not its heads only 


4 Toppupav 1 6 12 28 36 


but the whole body politic did this 
dishonour to the Living God. It is 
a first charge against Babylon that 
she is supported by a system such as 
this. ”“Eyovra xeadds émra kal xépara 
déka, as in xiii. 1; for the interpretation 
see vv. 9 f., 12, notes. 

4. kal 9 yuvn fv mepiBeBdAnwern mop- 
upodv kai koxkwvov xrdA.| In Babylon’s 
clothing the scarlet or crimson is 
relieved by purple. The colours were 
so near to each other that the xAapvs 
koxxivn of Mt. xxvii. is called roppipa 
or ipariov moppvpotv in Me. xy. 17, 
20, Jo. xix. 2, 5; here they blend, but 
are distinct, as in Ex. xxvi. I moujoess 
déxa avAalas ék...moppuvpas kal Koxkivou 
KekAoopévov. On mopdupa, “the colour 
of clotted blood,” see Mayor on Juy. 
i. 27. Andreas regards it as sym- 
bolizing the imperial power of Rome 
(koxkwvoy O€ Kat mophipay mepiBeBAnrac 
Gs THs Nyepovias THs KaTa TAaYT@Y TUp- 
Boda) but mixed with crimson perhaps 
it rather points like the latter (. 3, 
note) to the luxurious living of the 
metropolis (cf. Le. xvi. 19) than to its 
being the seat of empire. St John 
shares the old Roman dislike of rich 
attire: cf. Juv. xiv. 187 ff. “pere- 
grina ignotaque nobis | ad_ scelus 
atque nefas, quaecumque est, purpura 
ducit.” 

The whole passage was used by the 
Carthaginian Fathers of the third 
century as a persuasive against the 
love of dress; cf. Tert. de cult. fem. 
ii, 12 “quam maledicta sunt sine 
quibus non potuit maledicta et prosti- 
tuta describi” ; Cyprian de hab. virg. 
12 “fugiant castae virgines et pudicae 
incestarum. cultus, habitus impudi- 
carum, lupanarum insignia, ornamenta 
meretricum.” 
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kal Kexpvowpevn xpvoig xtr.] Not 
content with costly and splendid 
clothing, Babylon wears all her jewel- 
lery and even gilds her person (cf. 
Ex. xxvi. 37 ypyodcets avrovs xpucia); 
she is inaurata auro—a meretricious 
display which proclaims her vile trade ; 
cf, Juv. vi. 122 f. (quoted in note on 
v. 5) The commentators compare 
Ez. xxviii. 12, where it is said of 
the King of Tyre wav Aidov xpnorov 
evdédecar...xait ypvaoiov, but the 
Apocalyptist more probably reminds 
himself of the finery of the temple 
prostitutes of Asia Minor, or recalls the 
reports which reached the provinces 
of the gilded vice of the capital. 
AOq@ tipi (772) J2N) cal papyapiras 
depends by zeugma upon kexpvoo- 
pévn, from which the reader must 
mentally supply some such participle 
aS Kexoopnpéry (XXi. 2, 19). Adios is 
collective, cf. xviii. 12, 16; AiO@ Tysi 
=mayrti X. 7. (xxi. 19). On papyapirat 
see Xxi. 21, note. 

exouea MOTHPLOY XpvTouY ev ™] xeept 
avrijs krA.] Adapted from Jer. xxviii. 
di.) 7 mornpiov xpvcoty BaBudoy ev 
xetpt Kupiov, peOvoKov macav rhv yhv. 
From one point of view a great centre 
of heathenism and vice is a cup in the 
Hand of God, the instrument of His 
righteous wrath: «from another the 
cup is in the hand of Babylon herself, 
for it is she that prepares and ad- 
ministers it (xviii. 6 ré mornpio 6 
€xépacey). The cup is of gold—another 
sign of luxury (cf. Juv. x. 26f. “illa 
(sc. aconita) time cum pocula sumes | 
gemmata et lato Setinum ardebit in 
auro”)—but it is full of abomina- 


tions, as the Beast’s scarlet body is 
covered with “names of blasphemy”; 
its contents contrast strangely with 
its external beauty ; cf. Mt. xxiii. 25 
xaOapitere td eEwOev tod mornpiov Kat 
Ths mapoyisos, €rabey b€ yépovow e& 
apmayfs Kal dxpacias (Le. rd dé frwbev 
Vpov yeuer apmayns Kal sovnpias). 
BOéAvypa, a rare word in the N.T. 
(Me. xiii. 14= Mt. xxiv. 15,—a quota- 
tion from Daniel,—Le. xvi. 15, Apoc. 
xvii. 4f., xxi. 27) is frequent in every 
part of the Lxx., where it usually 
represents either ‘yew or PIPY (eg. 
Lev. xi. roff., Dan. ix. 27), or WIYIA 


(so with few Skoantiine in Deut., 3, 4 
Regn., Proy.), in the sense of cere- 
monial or moral impurity, or an object 
of idolatrous worship or an idolatrous 
rite (cf. 3 Regn. xi.6=5 rq ’Aordpry 
Bodervypare Sid@vior, 4 Regn. xxiii. 13 
TS MoAyxor Bd. vidv "Aupov). Both 
meanings suit the present context; 
the BdeAvypara which filled the cup 
of Rome may include both the cults 
and the vices of Roman life. Kat ra 
dxdOapra Tis ropveias avrijs lays special 
emphasis on the impurities of Rome’s 
traffic with the nations, the imperial 
and commercial relations in which she 
played the wépyy (xiv. 8, xvii. 1, notes). 

A striking parallel to a part of this 


picture is to be found in Cebes, tab.: 


ey t 


opas.. -Opdvoy Twa Keipevor.. ep 0 
KaOnrat yun, mem haopévy T@ elder Kal 
m Bayi pawopen, kai év Th xeepl TorTn- 
prov TL; Opa, GANA Tis éoriy airy; epny. 
“Amdry kaXeirat, pyoiv, 7 mdvras rovs 
avOperovus mAaveéca.. moriver TH éavris 
Suvapet...rodTo be ti €otl TO srordy; 
mhavn, pn, Kai dyvora. 
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5. kal emt To pérwmoy avris dvopa 
yeypappevov] A name written on the 
forehead may be either that of the 
person who bears it (cf. xix. 16, where 
however the name is written émi ro 
iparvov kat émt Tov pnpov), or that of 
one to whom the bearer stands in 
a near relation (cf. xiv. 1, xxii. 4). 
Here the name and style are those 
of the woman herself, and there is 
probably an- allusion to a custom 
observed by the Roman wscpya; cf. 
Seneca rhet. i. 2. 7 “stetisti puella 
in lupanari..nomen tuum pependit 
a fronte” [but the meaning is doubt- 
ful]; Juv. vi. 122 f. “[Messalina ]papillis | 
constitit auratis, titulum mentita 
Lyciscae.” Cf. Arethas: ro dé ét ro 
péromov yeypapda dvopa, TO amnpv- 
Opiacpéves Snot mpage Ta araicta. 

pvotnpiov: BaBvriay 7 peyaAn, 7 
pytnp «rdv.] The legend borne by 
the titulus on the Harlot’s forehead. 
Mvoryjprov, which stands in apposition 
with BaBvAdy xrX., is used nearly as in 
j. 20 76 pevotnpioy Tay entra aorépav... 
ot émra dorepes Gyyedot...eloiv, where 
see note. The Woman on the Beast 
represents, is the symbol of, Babylon 
the Great, while Babylon itself is a 
mystical name for the city which is 
now the mistress of the world. Her 
gaily attired, jewelled, gilded person, 
and her cup of abominations, proclaim 
her to be the Mother-Harlot of the 
Earth. All the zépvau of all the sub- 
ject races are her children; all the 
vices and superstitions of the provinces 


were suckled at her breasts. The 
pntporoncs Of the Empire is the source 
and fountain-head of its impurities, 
the mother of harlots, even as the 
Church is the mother of Christ and 
His Saints (xii. 5, 17). Cf. Andreas: 
n 6€ pnrnp [dndoi] 7d THs WoxuKhs 
mopveias eivat tavtnv didacKadoy Tats 
dpxopevacs modeot. The maternal 
character of Rome was recognized by 
the provincials themselves as late as 
the end of the fourth century, but 
from a different point of view; cf. 
Libanius, ep. 247 ovs mapendare 
Tapa Ths pyTpos, oVT yap €v TroLODYTES 
kanetre THY “Podyny. 

6. kat ida tiv yuvaixa peOvovoary 
€k Tov aipatos ktA.] As the Seer con- 
templates the Woman, he sees that 
she is drunken, not with wine (Isa. 
li. 2 pe@tovea ovK amo otvov), but with 
blood. The dreadful conception is 
familiar to Roman writers; cf. Cic. 
Phil. ii. 29 “gustaras civilem sangui- 
nem vel potius exsorbueras”; Plin. 
HI.N. xiv. 22. 28 “[Antonius] ebrius 
sanguine civium”; Suet. 7%b. 59 “fasti- 
dit vinum, quia iam sitit iste cruorem.” 
Babylon is drunken with the blood of 
the citizens of the City of God, the 
Saints and the Witnesses of Jesus ; 
cf. xvi. 6 aipa ayiwv kal mpopnrav 
e€éxeav, xviii. 24 ev avira aiya mpopnrav 
kai dyiwy evpébn. On paprus in this 
book see ii. 13, note. The distinction 
suggested by the repeated ék rod 
aiparos is apparent only, for the saints 
whose blood was shed were by that 
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very circumstance also witnesses to 
the Faith; but the repetition serves to 
enhance the guilt of Rome. She had 
not sinned in ignorance, for testimony 
had been borne to Christ by more 
than one generation of saintly sufferers 
in the presence of high officials of the 
Empire. For «ida see WH2, Notes, 
Pe 17ie 

kat €Oavpaca iddv avriy Oadpa péya] 
The Seer had been invited to see the 
downfall of Babylon; the angel had 
offered to shew him her sentence ex- 
ecuted. He expected to see a city in 
ruins. But instead of this there had 
risen before him on the floor of the 
desert the picture of a woman gilded, 
jewelled, splendidly attired, mounted 
on a scarlet monster, drunk with 
blood. It was a complete surprise. 
Who was this woman? what was the 
meaning of the Beast? The Seer 
had lost his clue; he was bewildered 
by a vision so widely different from 
that for which he looked. An in- 
terpreter is needed, and he is at 
hand in the person of the angel 
who had undertaken to act as guide; 
see v. 7. 

7—18, THE INTERPRETATION OF 
THE VISION OF BABYLON AND THE 
BEast. 

7. kat elméy pow 6 dyyedos Ad ri 
eOavpacas; xrd.] The Angel has read 
St John’s amazement in his face or it 
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has been betrayed by an exclamation; 
and he proceeds to explain to the 


Noein 6 
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Seer the symbolism of the Woman 


and the Beast. The two belong to 
the same puorjpiov; hence ro p. ris 
yuvatkos kat tod Onpiov, not To pw. Ths 
yur. kal TO p. Tov 8. Tod Bacratovros 
avrjv: the Harlot-city is a burden 
which the Beast—the Empire—has to 
support; cf. 2 Hsdr. xxiii. 15 émvyepi- 
Covres emi rovs dvous...1av Bacraypa. 
Tas émra xe, kal ra Séxa Képara: the 
articles point back to xvii. 3, and 
ultimately to xii. 3. 

8. ro Onpiov 6 ides Av kat ovK ZoTw 
xtA.] The interpreter begins with 
the Beast, for if the Beast is rightly 
understood, it will not take many 
words to explain the Woman. 7Hv 
kal ovt éoriy: cf. Gen. xlii. 36 loop 
ovK gor, Supedy ovk %orw (3328) ; 
there is perhaps an intentional anti- 
thesis to i. 4 6 jv Kal 6 dv. The de- 
scription seems at first to contradict. 
¢. xiii., where the Beast is said to have 
recovered from his deadly wound 
(vv. 3, 14 7) mAny} Tod Oavdrov avrod 
€OeparevOn...€xer THY mANyHy THs pa- 
xaipns Kat e(noev). Here the Beast 
is represented as having died of his 
wound (ovx goriv), and gone down to 
the abyss (cf. ix. 1 ff., xi. 7), though he 
is about to return to life (wéAXeu dva- 
Baivewy éx tis dBiccov=kai mdpeorat), 
before he meets his final doom (es 
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am@evav vrayew, cf. xix. 20). On 
this apparent inconsistency see below, 
v. 1of., notes. 

kat OavpacOncovrat of KarovxodyTes 
kta.) Cf. xiii. 3 cal €OavpaoOn orn 7) Yi 
éricw Tov Onpiov, and see note there. 
The Seer had wondered (v. 7) with the 
amazement of a horrible surprise ; 
the world will wonder and admire. 
*Qv od yéypantat TO dvopa xr. recalls 
xiii. 8 08 ov yéypamrat TO dvopa adrot 
év TO BiBXio THs (wis Tod dpviov Tod 
éoaypévou amd KaraBodjs Kdcpou, 
omitting the reference to the Lamb 
(see note ad loc.). 

Brerdvrav 70 Onpioy xrh.] The ad- 
miration of mankind for the Beast is 
due to his vitality, his recuperative 
power, his power to reassert his 
authority when they had believed him 
to be dying or dead. An Empire 
which could endure the strain upon 
its resources and the shock to its 
prestige and authority sustained by 
Rome during the period between the 
death of Nero and the accession of 
Vespasian might well earn the respect- 
ful homage of a world which makes 
success the gauge of strength and 
right. The Church alone was not 
deceived, but could foresee the end. 


BAerdvray is probably not a gen. 
absolute, but follows the case of éy by 
attraction. Ildpeora, ventura est; 
the Beast, like the Lamb, has a future 
Parousia; cf. 2 Th. ii. 8 f. drroxadkup6y- 
GeTat 6 Gyopuos...00 eatly  mapovoia 
kar’ evépyevay tov carava. But the 
Lamb descends from Heaven, the 
Beast rises from the Abyss; the 
Lamb comes to celebrate His triumph, 
the Beast to receive his final doom. 
The travesty is complete, and it is to 
the disadvantage of the Beast. 

9. ode 6 vovs 6 éxwr codiar] Cf. 
xiii. 18 dd¢ 9 copia eoriv: 6 exw voor 
«rd., Where see note. What is to fol- 
low will put to the proof the spiritual 
discernment of the hearer or reader. 
The formula 58¢ 6 voids is a call to vigi- 
lance and close attention, like 6 éyev 
ovs dkovodre (ii. 7, etc.) ; but whereas 
6 €xwv xrd. follows the words which 
challenge consideration, dSe xrd. pre- 
cedes them. As Arethas points out, 
the wisdom which is demanded is a 
higher gift than ordinary intelligence: 
TvEevpaTiKoy SvT@Y TaY épunvevoueveav 
mvevpatikns codias Kat ov Koopikis 
xpela, noi, pos Td vopoa Ta Aeyoueva. 

The interpretation now begins, but 
(as the reader has been warned) it is 
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itself an enigma, for which more than 
one solution may be found. In the 
notes which follow an attempt is made 
to offer the explanation which on the 
whole seems to be the best. 

ai érra kehadal émra dpn eiciv] No 
reasonable doubt can be entertained 
as to the meaning of these words. The 
Seven hills of Rome were a common- 
place with the Latin poets; cf. eg. 
Vergil, Aen. vi. 782 “illa inclyta 
Roma | imperium terris, animos ae- 
quabit Olympo, | septemque una sibi 
muro circumdabit arces”; Horace, 
carm. saec. 7 “di quibus septem pla- 
cuere colles”; Propertius, iii. 10 “sep- 
tem urbs alta iugis, quae toti praesidet 
orbi”; Ovid, trist. i. 5. 69 “sed quae 
de septem totum circumspicit orbem | 
montibus, imperii Roma deumque 
locus”; Martial, iv. 64 “hinc septem 
dominos videre montes | et totam licet 
aestimare Romam”; Cicero, ad Attic. 
vi. 5 €& doreos émtaddgov. The epithet 
éxrddogos is freely applied to Rome 
in the later Sibyllines (ii. 18, xiii. 45, 
xiv. 108). 

brov 4 yu) KaOnra en’ adray] Cf. 
0.1 THs KaOnuérns emt VSdr@v ToAdOr, 
v. 3 KaOnpernyv emt Onpiov. Rome sits 
mystically on the waters (v. 15) and 
on the Beast, ie. the subject races 
and the Empire, which support her ; 
geographically, as the seven heads of 
the Beast which carries her suggest, 
she is seated on the seven hills that 
rise from the banks of the Tiber. 

10. kai Baotreis Extra eicow] But 
the heads of the Beast have a further 
significance: they are ‘kings’ (cf. xiii. 
3, note). In Dan. vii. 17 the four 


kings (np) symbolized by the Four 
Beasts are interpreted both by the 
Luxx. and Th. as réocapes Bactdcia, 
and this interpretation is supported 
by vv. 23, 24, where the fourth Beast 
is said to be the fourth Kingdom 
(13919 or mmiadn). But in the present 
passage, where there is but one Oypiov, 
and the kings are his heads, no such 
ambiguity can arise; if the Beast is 
the Roman Empire, his seven heads 
are Emperors. 

oi mévre emecay, 6 eis atu, 6 GAXos 
ot AAOev krh.] ”“Erecay, not simply 
arr €6avoy, for at death, notwithstanding 
his apotheosis, each of the five had in 
fact fallen from his exalted position ; 
for this use of mimrew cf. ii. 5. The 
vision seems to be dated in the reign 
of the sixth Emperor (but see below 
on v. 11). Putting aside the name of 
Julius Caesar, who though he claimed 
the “praenomen Imperatoris” (Suet. 
Jul. 76) was a Dictator rather than 
an Imperator in the later sense, the 
Roman Emperors of the first cen- 
tury are Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, 
Claudius, Nero, Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
Vespasian, Titus, Domitian, Nerva, 
Trajan. It is, however, more than 
doubtful whether a writer living under 
the Flavian Emperors would reckon 
Galba, Otho, or Vitellius among the 
Augusti. If we eliminate these names, 
the vision belongs to the reign of 
Vespasian (A.D. 69—79), and probably, 
as 6 ddAos otro FrOev suggests, to 
the last years of that reign, when 
the accession of Titus was already 
in sight. Titus certainly fulfilled the 
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prediction érav €\6y xrh., for he died 
Sept. 13, 81, “imperii felix brevitate,” 
as Ausonius (De ord. xii. imp. 11) 
cynically remarks. 

II. Kat To Onpiov 6 Fy Kal ovK eoTLy, 
kat avros dydoos xrd.] On 6 qv Kal 
ovk éorw see v. 8, note. The eighth 
in the series of Emperors indicated 
in the last note is Domitian. 
what sense could he be described as 
_ the Beast o jv kai ovx éotw, or be 

_ said to be ‘of the seven’ (cf. Acts 
xxi. 8)? The ‘mystery’ reaches its 
climax here, and is not resolved by 
placing a full stop after ov« gorw, as 
WH. have done. A more promising 
key may be found in the circumstances 
of the age to which the Apocalypse 
belongs. ‘One of the seven’ had left 
a reputation which even in the last 
years of the century made his name a 
terror. Nero was the very impersona- 
tion of the Beast, the head (xiii. 9) 
which seemed to gather into itself all 
the worst qualities of the body politic. 
Nero was gone for the time (ov €orw), 
but he would return as an eighth, the 
topstone to the heptad, a reincarna- 
tion of the Beast, a Nero redivivus 
though not in the sense which popular 
rumour attached to the phrase (xiii. 
3). Even pagan writers recognized 
the resemblance between Domitian 
and Nero; cf. Juv. iv. 37f. “cum iam 
semianimum laceraret Flavius or- 
bem | ultimus, et calvo serviret 
Roma Neroni”; Mayor (i. p. 223) 
compares Pliny, pan. 53, where Do- 
mitian is “[Neroni] simillimus,” and 
Ausonius, /.c. 12 [Titum]...secutus | 
frater, quem ‘calvum’ dixit sua Roma 
‘Neronem.’ In Mart. xi. 33 Nero is 
supposed by some to stand for Do- 
mnitian. With St John, living under 


But in’ 


Domitian and unable to refer to him 
by name, Domitian takes Nero’s place 
and style, as John the Baptist, who 
came in the spirit and power of Elijah, 
is called Elijah by our Lord (Mt. xi. 
14, Me. ix. 13). As late as the be- 
ginning of the third century the name 
of Nero stuck to Domitian at least 
in Christian circles ; to Tertullian he 
is not only “portio Neronis de cru- 
delitate” (apol. 5), but a ‘sub-Nero’ 
(De pall. 4). 

One question remains. How can 
the date which appears to be assigned. 
to this vision by the writer himself be 
reconciled with the traditional date 


of the Apocalypse? It may of course | 


be that the Apocalyptist incorporates 


at this point an older Christian pro- | 
phecy, or reedits his own earlier work. | 


But it is equally possible that in the 
vision of the Woman and the Beast he 
purposely transfers himself in thought 
to the time of Vespasian, interpreting 
past events under the form of a pro- 
phecy after the manner of apocalyptic 
writers. Hither of these solutions 
sufficiently accounts for the change 
of standpoint which is perceptible 
when the reader compares xvii. 8, 
10 f. with xiii. 3, 8; see note on 
xvii. 8. Cf. Introduction, c. iv., esp. 
p. liv ff. 

Eis dnddevav vmdye received a 
dramatic fulfilment. Domitian was 
assassinated (Sept. 18, 96), after a 
terrible struggle with his murderers. 
The tyrant’s end was a symbol of 
the end to which the Beast which 
he personated was. hastening. 

12. kal ta déxa képara a cides Séxa 
Baowrels etow xrd.] Cf. Dan. vii. 24 cat 
Ta déka Képara avrov (SC. rod Terdprov 
Onpiov) Séka Bacideis avacrncorra., 
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where if the Fourth Beast be Alex- 
ander’s Empire, the ten horns must 
be explained either as the kingdoms 
which arose out of it, or the successive 
kings of one of the kingdoms of the 
Diadochi, probably the Seleucidae ; 
see Driver, Daniel, p. 101 ff. The 
Apocalyptic Beast from the sea has 
also ten horns, which are crowned 
(xiii. 1 €yov képara Séka...cal emt Trev 
Kepdrey avtov Séxa diadyjpara), i.e., as 
the writer himself now interprets, ten 
kings. These have been taken to 
represent (1) the Parthian satraps, 
who according to Mommsen were 
practically independent rulers; or 
(2) the subordinate potentates of Asia 
Minor, or (3) unknown future allies of 
the Roman Empire; or (4) the seven 
Emperors already referred to, plus 
the three who held rule between Nero 
and Vespasian. The last suggestion is 
excluded not only by the contrast of 
xépata with kepadai, but by the plain 
statement that not one of the ten 
had yet begun his reign; and the 
same objection holds against (1) and 
(2), notwithstanding Bousset’s plea 
that Baowelav ovrw ~daBov was true 
of the Parthian satraps regarded from 
the Roman point of view. Far nearer 
to the Apocalyptist’s words is the 
comment of Irenaeus (y. 26. 1): “de 
novissimo tempore, et de his qui sunt 
in eo decem regibus, in quos dividetur 
quod nunc regnat imperium, signi- 
ficavit Ioannes”; cf. Arethas: Séxa 
Buowreis eivai haow ék ris ‘Popalov 
apxijs avaornoopévous ev rois éoydrous 
xapots. The ‘ten kings’ belong to a 
period which in St John’s time was 
still remote; they belong, as the 
sequel will shew, to the last days of 
the Roman Empire, and represent the 


forces which arising out of the Empire 
itself, like horns from a beast’s head, 
and carrying on many of the worst 
traditions of the Empire, would turn 
their arms against Rome and bring 
about her downfall. It is unnecessary 
to press the number in this case; it 
has been suggested by the reference 
to Daniel (/.c.), and it is a well-known 
symbol of completeness (Enc. Bibl. 
5437) which leaves the exact figure 
uncertain (cf. ii. 10, note). With the 
indefinite ofrwes...édaBor cf. i. 7, ii. 24, 
ix. 4, xx. 4, and see Blass, Gx. p. 173. 

adha é€ovoiay os Baoideis xrA.] The 
new potentates, though not Emperors, 
will in some sense succeed to the 
position of the Caesars, possessing 
quasi-imperial powers, which they 
will exert in concert with the Beast 
and to the detriment of Rome. With 
&s Baoireis cf. i. 10 dbs oadmuyyos, iv. 
6 ws 6dhacca, abe 7 os orepavot, xiii. S 
os eopaypemmy, Xiv. 3 ds Bdhy Kaur, 
XVi. 21 @s TaAdavriaia; in such con- 
texts #s compares without identifying; 
the ten BacureZs are not BacideZs in the 
same sense as the seven, but resemble 
them. Cf. Arethas: ds B., dia 7d 
avéSpacroy kal oxiddes ths Bacwdelas 
avrév gdyoiv; the remark of Bede, 
“tamquam reges dixit, quia velut in 
somnis regnant qui Christi regno 
adversantur,” true as it is, misses the 
Apocalyptist’s point. With pilav dpav 
compare Dan. iv. 16 (19), LXx., Spay wiav 
dmoGavpacas, Apoe. xviii. 10, 16, 19 mua 
épq. Great leaders and even dynasties 
and empires have a relatively brief 
existence, as compared with the world- 
power of the Beast, though for the 
time they share his authority (cf. 
xiii. 2). 
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The ‘ten kings’ are of one mind: cf. 
@. 17. Yvoepn, ‘purpose,’ as in Acts 
XX. 3 €yévero yvopuns Tod vrootpéepety 
da Maxedovias, 1 Cor. i. 10 fre de 
KaTnpTicpévor €v TH avT@ vot kal ev 
TH avTn yvoun. The unanimity of the 
ten appears in their support of the 
Beast, ie. in their worldly policy and 
hostile attitude towards Christ. The 
Seer entertains no illusions on this 
point ; he does not anticipate that the 
rise of new and unknown forces will 
bring any immediate improvement; 
the Beast will remain, and the new 
powers will be his allies. With the 
old uncontracted form d:ddacw, cf. re- 
Oéaow (éme-, wept-) in Mt. y. 15, xxiii. 4, 
Me. xv. 17; the contracted present 
6.66 occurs in ¢. ili. 9; see W. Schm., 
pp. 118, 121 f. Avvaws and éfovoia 
are combined, as in xiii. 2; the Beast 
can rely both on the actual fighting 
power of his allies and on the moral 
force which belongs to their position. 

14. ovrou peta TOU dpviov todepy- 
govow xrr.] The allies of the Beast 
must be enemies of the Lamb. As 
in xvi. 13 ff, the Seer sees the kings 
gathering for battle. That is one 
certain fact—odepnoovow, and an- 
other is the victory of the Lamb— 
vnoec; He will conquer the hostile 
coalitions of the future as surely as in 
the past He has overcome the solid 
resistance of a great empire. The 
Seer produces his reason for this 
assurance: “for the Lamb is Lord 
of lords and King of kings.” The 
stately phrase, so familiar to us in 
Christian hymns, goes back to Deut. 
x. 17 & yap kipos 6 beds pay, otros 
beds tév Oedv Kai KUpios Tay Kupiov 


(D1J587 278), and is heard again in 
the post-exilic Psalms (cxxxv. (cxxxvi.) 
3 eEomodoyeicbe tH Kvpio Tay Kupiov) 
and during the Maccabean struggle 
(Dan. ii. 47 én’ adndelas éoriv 6 Geds 
vpav Ocds tav Oedy Kal KUpios Tov 
Baoréov (ype ND); cf. 2 Mace. 
xiii, 4 6 6€ Bactdeds trav Bacidéoy 
eEnyepev Tov Ovpoy Tod "Avrioyou ; for 
examples of the use of the title in 
ancient Egypt see Diod. Sic. i. 47 § 4 
emvyeypapOa. & én avtrovd Bacireds 
Baorréov ’Oovpardvas eipi, tb. 55 § 7 
Baowted’s Bacidéwv kai Seardrns Seo- 
motav Seadwors (Sesostris)). In the 
N.T. St Paul (1 Tim. vi. 15) uses 6 
Bacideds rav Bactevovtwy in reference 
to the Father. The Apocalypse, in its 
usual manner, transfers such titles to 
the Son; He is (i. 5) the dpyov ray 
Baothéwv rhs yns; He is (here and 
xix. 16) kvpios kupioy and Baoireds 
Baowtéov. The words have a special 
appropriateness if written in the time 
of Domitian; cf. Suet. Domit. 13: 
“adclamari etiam in amphitheatro 
epuli die libenter audiit ‘domino et 
dominae feliciter’...pari arrogantia 
cum procuratorum suorum nomine 
formalem dictaret epistolam sic coe- 
pit; ‘dominus et deus noster hoc 
fieri iubet’”; see Mart. y. 8 “edictum 
domini deique nostri.” If the Roman 
Emperor, a Nero or a Domitian, could 
be styled princeps, tmperator, do- 
minus, the Head of the Church was 
more—princeps regum, rex regum, 
dominus dominorum ; crowned heads 
were His subjects and would one day 
be put under His feet. 
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kat murroi] Se. wkjoovow (as R.V., 
Benson), not eiciv (as A.V.). The 
Saints will share the victory of the 
Lamb, as they have shared His con- 
flict. Of per’ avrod suggests a contrast 
with (oi) werd TOU Onpiov (v. 12 f); cf. 
XIv. I, 4 per’ avrov éxar ov Ter cepaKovra 
réooapes yxtdiddes...0UTOL of dkodov- 
Ootvres TO apvig Grou av vmaye. They 
are known by three notes; they are 
KAntol, ékdexroi, muctoi. The first two 
are contrasted in Mt. xxii. 14 modAot 
yap eiow KAnrol dAiyou b€ ékdeKTOol 5 
kAnros stands often in good company 
(Rom. i. 1—where see note in SH., 
‘I Cor. i. 2 KAnros dytos, Rom. viii. 
28 rots kata mpobeow KAnrois odo, 
Jude 1 rois év Oe@ rarpi jyarnpévors 
kat Inoov Xpior@ rernpypuévors KANToIs), 
yet it falls short of éxAexros; to have 
been chosen by God is more than to 
have been called by Him. In order 
of time éxdoyy precedes kAjors, “the 
calling being the outward expression 
of the antecedent choosing” (Hort on 
1 Pet. i. 1), but in the order of moral 
significance this is reversed, and kAnrés 
is followed by éxAexrés. Yet neither of 
these qualifications exhausts St John’s 
description of those who have part in 
the victory of the Lamb; though on 
God’s side no failure is to be feared 
(Rom. viii. 29 f. obs mpo€éyve, kat ™podspr- 
cev...ous O€ mpodpuren, Tovrous kat 
exdXecev, Kal ovs exaXecev, TOUTOUS Kal 
edicaiooerv...cai €dd£acev), ON man’s 
part there is no such security (2 Pet. 
i. 10 omovddcate BeBaiay vuadv rhy 
KAjow Kal éxdoynv moreicOa); the 
climax is only reached when the 
‘called’? and ‘chosen’ are found 
‘faithful’ For motos cf. ii. 10, 13. 
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15. Kat Aéyer por Ta VOara & ides 
xtA.] A new point is reached in the 
interpretation of the vision; cf. v. 8 
To Onpiov 6 cides, VY. 12 Ta déxa Képara 
aeides. Ata first glance the point to 
which attention is now called seems 
to break the thread of the angel’s 
teaching ; but in fact it forms a con- 
necting link between vv. 14 and 16. 
Rome’s greatest. danger lay in the 
multitudes which were under her sway, 
and out of which would arise the ‘ten 
kings’ who were to bring about her 
downfall. 

The waters on which the Harlot had 
been seen to dwell (v. 1) represented 
the teeming and mixed populations 
of the Empire. Cf. Isa. viii. 7 Kupios 
dvaye. ep vpas Td Vdwp Tod morapod rd 
ioxupoy Kal Td odd, Tov Bacihéa Trav 
’Acovpiay Kai thy ddgav adrov; Jer. 
xxix. (xlvii.) 2 iSod Bdara dvaBaiver 
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karakdvforvra xtdA. The Harlot-city 
sat on the brink of a seething flood 
(contrast Ps. xxviii. (xxix.) 10)—the 
polyglott races of the Empire, her 
support and strength at present, but 
if they rose, as at some future time 
they might rise, the instrument of 
certain and swift destruction. For 
the phrase Aaoi xrd. see Vv. 9, Vii. 9, 
X. II, XL 9, xii 7, xiv. 6; it rests 
ultimately on Dan. iii. 4, 29, iv. 1 
V. 19, Vi. 21, vil. 14. 

16, Kat Ta déxa képata a ides Kat 
To Onpiov xrr.] The fall of the City 
is to come from the new powers de- 
stined to proceed from the Horns 
and from the Beast himself, who will 
turn against the Harlot he has long 
maintained. Sudden changes: from 
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enough in private history (cf. e.g. 
2 Sam. xiii. 15), find their parallel in 
_ the history of nations, and the Seer 
foresees that the downfall of Rome 
_ will come in this way. Already with- 
in his memory the capital had been 
twice in one year (4D. 69) the scene 
of carnage and plunder; and although 
the Flavian Emperors inaugurated 
a peace which had lasted more than 
thirty years, there were ominous signs 
of fresh trouble; Domitian had no 
obvious heir, and his life was menaced 
by conspiracies ; at any moment Rome 
_ might be sacked again. But St John 
looks beyond the end of Domitian’s 
reign to a future which he does not 
attempt to fix. He has a pre- 
vision of forces within the Empire 
taking shape under the leadership 
_ of men who, without the Imperial 
purple, would possess Imperial powers, 
and would use them for the destruction 
of Rome. His forecast was verified by 
the long series of disasters sustained at 
- the hands of Alaric, Genseric, Ricimer, 
_ Totila, the representatives of the 
_ hordes which overran the West in 
the 5th and 6th centuries; not to 
mention later sieges by less barbarous 
- foes. No reader of the Decline and 
_ Fall can be at a loss for materials 
_ which will at once illustrate and 
, justify the general trend of St John’s 
| prophecy. 
_ With his description cf. Hos. ii. 3 
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mwopveia gov émoinoey tavta. The 
phrase jpnpepévny romjoovew finds a 
parallel in ¢. xii. 15 iva adriy rora- 
popopnroy moujon. Tas capkas aris 
“pdyovrac: for the metaphor cf. Ps. 
XXVi. (XXVIL) 2 ev TO eyyicew em’ eye 
kakouvtas Tov dayelvy Tas oapKas pov. 
Mic. iii. 3 xarépayov ras cdpkas Tov 
Aaod pov. The pl. cdpxes denotes, as 
in classical Greek, portions of flesh, 
or the muscles that compose the flesh ; 
contrast the use of the sing. in Jo. vi. 
53 ff., where the whole nature of man 
is intended. 

Kal avriy karaxavoovow év rupi: 
the legal punishment of certain gross 
sins (Ley. xx. 14, xxi. 9, Jos. vii. 15). 
Compare Jeremiah’s threat,  xli. 
(xxxiv.) 22 émuotpéyyw avrovs (the forces 
of Nebuchadnezzar) eis rv ynv ravrny, 
kal moepnoovow én avrny Kal Anp- 
ovrat avrny...kal Karakavoovow adrny 
év mupt kal ras modes “Iovda, kal dave 
avras épnyous aro KaTotKovyTar. 

17. 0 yap beds fdwxer eis Tas kapdias 
avtév xtX.] The angel anticipates the 
objection that the success of such a 
coalition against Rome is incredible ; 
the ten kings will surely fall out 
among themselves. They will not fall 
out, for their unanimity is of God, Who 
has chosen them as instruments of 
His Will; and it will continue until 
His words (i.e. those of the prophets 
speaking in His Name, cf. xix. 9, 
xxi. 5, xxii. 6) shall be fulfilled. For 
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didvac eis (2 }D2) see 1 Th. iv. 8, 
Heb. viii. 10 (Jer. xxxviii. = xxxi. 33) ; 
for pia youn cf. v. 13. Thy yrouny 
avrov, His purpose, His royal decree, 
a sense which the word often bears 
in 1 and 2 Esdras and Daniel, where 
reference is made to the edicts of the 
Persian kings. TedecOnoovra, cf. 
Le. xviii. 31, xxii. 37, Acts xiii. 29, 
Apoe. x. 7. 

18. Kal 7 yuvt) nv cides Cori 7 mods 
% peyadn xtd.] Lastly, the Harlot 
herself receives interpretation. The 
words leave no doubt that Rome is 
meant, even if doubt could have re- 
mained after v. 9. Babylon is the 
Imperial City of the world, the seat of 
the one great Empire which was left 
(q €xovea Baotdciay krd.). Cf. Tert. ade. 
Mare. iii. 13 (cited in note to xiv. 8), 
adv. Jud. 9; Aug. de civ. Det xvi. 17 
“ante conditam Romam veluti alteram 
in Occidente Babyloniam,” xviii. 2 
“ipsa Roma quasi secunda Babylonia 
est.” Even ina series of non-Christian 
inscriptions (Audollent, Defizionum 
tabellae, inscrr. 160, 161) véa BaBvdov 
seems to occur as a synonym for Rome. 

But Rome does not, of course, ex- 
haust St John’s conception of Babylon. 
His vision sounds a note of warning 
which may well be taken to heart by 
any great metropolis which prostitutes 
its wealth and influence to base or 
self-secking ends. The city of the 


Caesars was the contemporary repre- 
sentative of Babylon; other ages may 
witness the rise and fall of other 
mistresses of the world not less mag- 
nificent and depraved. 

XVIII. 1i1—24. THe Doom or 
BaByLon. 

I, pera radra xtA.] The Vision of 
Babylon on the Beast is followed by 
(1) the descent of an angel who repeats 
and enhances the sentence of xiv. 8 
(wv. I—3); (2) a voice from heaven, 
which passes into a succession of 
dirges chaunted over the doomed city 
(vv. 4—19); (3) a call to Heaven and to 
the Church to rejoice (v. 20); (4) the 
fall of Babylon, symbolically executed, 
and its effects described (wv. 21—24). 

eldov add ov dyyeAov karaBaivoyTakra. } 
The Angel of the Doom is not the 
angel who acted as the Seer’s guide 
(xvii. I, 7, 15). He comes down from 
heaven expressly charged with this 
mission (cf. x. 1, xx. 1); he possesses 
great authority (xiii. 2), to enable him 
to enforce his sentence; so recently 
has he come from the Presence that 
in passing he flings a broad belt of 
light across the dark Earth—a phrase 
used of the Vision of God in Ez, xliii. 
2 f. (idod dofa Oeod “Iopayd jpxero 
kara Thy Oddy THY mpds dvaroAds...Kat 
n yn €&€Aaptrev (APS) es péyyos ard 
ths OdEns kukdoGev). For ek, ‘by reason 
of, see vili. 13, xvi. 1of., notes. 
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2. Kat éxpagev €y icxupa porn 
A€yav xrd.] A strong yoice (cf. Ps. 
XXVili. (xxix.) 4 pov Kupiov év icyvs, 
Heb. yv. 7 pera xpavyis ioxupas), like 
the voice of the spheres which, in- 
audible to the ear, appeals to the 
universal conscience (Ps. xix. 3 f.); 
for the cry itself see ¢. xiv. 8, note. 
7Erecev is still anticipatory, for the 
actual fall is not yet; but in the Seer’s 
thought the purpose of God has been 
accomplished already. 

kat éyévero Karountypioy xrr.| So 
Isaiah writes of Babylon (xiii. 21 f. 
avarravaovra. eket Onpia...kat avarrav- 
govrar éket ceipyves kal Satpovra 
€kel Opxnoovrat kal dvoKévtaupot Ekel Ka- 
TOLKNTOVOLY kal voogoToLnTovOL ex t- 
vot €v Tots olkors avta@y), and of Edom in 
the very similar passage xxxiv. 14 f. 
Cf. Jer. xxvii. (1.) 39 Karouxnoovow 
ivddApara év tais vyoots Kal KarovKy- 
covow ev adtn Ovyarépes cecpnvar (of 
Babylon) ; Zeph. ii. 14 vepnroovras 
ev péo@ aurijs Toi“wma Kal mavra Ta 
Onpia Ths ys, kal xapatd€ovres Kat €xivor 
€y Tols parvdpacw avtis korrac Ojoovrat 
(of Nineveh); Baruch iv. 35 karockn- 
Onoerar vo Sapovioy roy mdelova 
xpovoy (of the cities of the Exile). 
The O.T. prophets fill the ruins of 


cities hostile to Judah with satyrs 
(AY YyY) and the lilith; the N.T. 
Apocalyptist, while he takes over 
both the conception and the word 
daizova, thinks doubtless of the 
demon-powers represented by the 
idols of paganism (cf. ix. 20, xvi. 14) 
which will haunt the wrecked tem- 
ples of Rome, the scene of their old 
magnificence. The resonant xaroi- 
Kntnpiov may be purposely chosen ; 
contrast with karo. Saipoviov St 
Paul’s xarock. tod Oeod (Eph. ii. 22). 
@udakn, refugium (Prim.), custodia 
(Vg.), is here perhaps rather a watch- 
tower or stronghold (as in Hab. ii, 1 
emt ths puAakhs pov arnooua, Bar. 
lil. 34 of d€ dorepes away év rais 
gvAakais avroy), than a prison or cage 
(xx. 7); the evil spirits, watching 
over fallen Rome like night-birds 
or harpies that wait for their prey, 
build their eyries in the broken 
towers which rise from the ashes of 
the city. Meytonwévov: Prim., Vg., 
odibilis. 

3. Ore €k TOU olwov Tod Oupod rijs 
mopveias avtis KrA.] Cf. xiv. 10, xvi. 
19, notes; and on the accumulation 
of genitives see Blass, Gi. p. 99. 
Ilérrwxay has overwhelming external 
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support, but can scarcely be more 
than an early and widespread error, 
due perhaps to the proximity of 
éneoev (v. 2); both the general sense 
and the prophetic wsus loguendi 
(cf. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 7, 39, xxxii. (xxy.) 
14 f.) require mémexay. 

Two classes would be more especi- 
ally affected by the fate of Babylon. 
The ruling class had “committed 
fornication with her,” i.e. were deeply 
and often guiltily involved in the sins 
of Rome; cf. xvii. 2, note, The mer- 
cantile class would suffer yet more 
severely by the fall of the city, and 
the rest of the chapter is largely 
occupied with the effect of the event 
on commerce and trade. The writer 
has in view the graphic description of 
the collapse of the trade of Tyre given 
by Ezekiel (xxvi—xxviii.); cf. also 
Isaiah’s reference to Babylon (xlvii. 
15). Allusions to trade in the N.T. 
are fairly frequent (cf. Mt. xiii. 45, 
Re 5; XXVs 14, Jac. iv 13), but it 
is only in this passage that we catch 
sight of the vast traffic which carried 
the produce of the Hast and of Egypt to 
Italy, and found its centre in: Rome. 
The merchants of the world had 
grown rich (érdovrnoay, cf. iii. 17, 
note) by reason of (cf. ex tije ddéns, 
e. 1) the might of her wanton luxury. 
Srphvos in 4 Regn. xix. 28 is the self- 
satisfied, complacent, arrogance (J2NY, 
cf. Gwynn, Apocalypse, p. 80) of Senna- 
cherib, while in Isa. lxi. 6 Symm, uses 


otpnviaoere for oNn ° -cd-t Time 
II, where xataotpyuay tov xpiorov 
means apparently ‘to grow restive 
under the restrictions imposed by 
Christian discipline.’ In the present 
context orpyyay (vv. 7, 9) is probably, 
as Hesychius says, d:a rov mAovrov 
UBpiCew, and orphvos is little more 
than ‘insolent luxury’ (deliciae, Prim., 
Vg.). It was by ministering to the 
heartless luxury of the capital that 
the traders of the Empire made their 
money. On the extravagant expen- 
diture of the Roman Emperors and 
aristocracy see Dill, Roman Society 
Jrom Nero to M. Aurelius, pp. 20, 
32f, 55f, 66ff, 128 ff, 177f. 

4. qxovoa adAnv hoviv ek Tov ov- 
pavod Néyoveay ktd.] The Angel’s ery 
is followed by another voice which 
comes from heaven itself (x. 4, 8, xi. 
12, xiv. 2, 13), whether the Voice of 
God, as 6 ads pov at first sight sug- 
gests (cf. xvi. 1), or that of one of the 
angels of the Presence, as the charac- 
ter of the whole utterance that follows 
renders more probable. "E£éA6are xrh. 
is modelled on several passages in the 
Prophets which relate to Babylon, 
e.g. Isa. xlvili. 20 ¢£eAOe ek BaBuddvos 
devyav ard rév Xadbalov ; Jer. xxvii. 
(l.) 8 dmadXorpidOnre ek pécov BaBv- 
Aevos kal amd yijsXadOaiov kai e£eAOare; 
XXvili. (li.) 6 Qevyere ex pécov BaBv- 
Aavos, kal dvacalere EkaoTos THY Yruyny 
avrov ; tb. 45 e€éhOere ex péoou avris 
Aads pov (the last cited words, however, 
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are not in codd. BXAQ*). Cf. also 
Isa. lii, 11 amoornte, amdornte, e&éX- 
Oare éxeiBev, kal dxaOaprov yn anode, 
€&€Oate €k wécov avtns. But the cry 
e&eAbe, €EAOere, rings through the 
Hebrew history; we hear it in the 
Call of Abram (Gen. xii. 1), in the 
rescue of Lot (Gen. xix. 12 ff.), in 
the Exodus, in the call to depart 
from the neighbourhood of the tents 
of Dathan and Abiram (Num. xvi. 26). 
Tn this context the sauve qui peut is 
to be regarded partly as a feature 
borrowed from the O.T. models cited 
above, partly as a warning to Chris- 
tians at Rome and elsewhere to shun 
entanglement in the sin and punish- 
ment of the new Babylon; cf. 2 Cor. vi. 
14 py yiverbe érepolvyoivres driaross, 
Eph. v. 11 px) cvykowwveire rois pyous 
Tois axaprots Tov okoTous, I Tim. v. 
22 pndé Kowdyver duaptiats addorpiacs. 
There is no occasion to look for any 
single fulfilment in history, such as 
an actual exodus of members of the 
Roman Church: such a precept is 
sufficiently obeyed by aloofness of 
spirit maintained in the very heart 
of the world’s traffic. As Augustine 
writes (de civ. Dei, xviii. 18): “quod 
praeceptum propheticum ita spiritua- 
liter intellegitur ut de huius saeculi 
civitate...fidei passibus quae per di- 
Jectionem operatur in Deum vivum 
proficiendo fugiamus.” 


5. Ore exodAAnOnoav...dypi Tod ovpa- 


vou] A reminiscence of Jer. xxviii. 
(li.) 9 Ore Hyyicev eis ovpavoy TO Kpipa 
atdtis, e&npev eos tov adorpwv; this 
conception is already in Hom. Od. xv. 
329 UBpis re Bin Te oidnpeoy ovpayoy 
nket. “ExoAAnOnoay axpe Tt. ovp., Vg. 
pervenerunt usque ad caelum ; jomed 
one another till they reached heaven, 
till the ever-growing mass rose sky- 
high; for a somewhat similar use of 
coAAaaGa cf. Deut. xxviii. 60 Kal KoA- 
AnOjoovra (IPIN) €v col [sc. wacat ai 
ddvvac Aiyvmrou], Bar. i. 20 éxoAAnOn 
eis nas Ta Kaka kat 9 apa, Le. x. 11 roy 
Kovoptov Tov KoAAnOEvra nuiv, Acts ix. 
26 Kkoh\AGoOa rais paOnrais ; the exact 
construction occurs in Zech. xiv, 5, 
eveo\AnOyncerar apayE dpéwv 
"Taco. 

Kat eurynpovevoer o beds Ta adduknara 
atrys: cf. xvi. 19 BaBvAdy 7 peyadn 
€uvnabn évoriov tod beod. For pynpo- 
vevew followed by the acc. see Blass, 
Gr. p. 104. 

6. dmddote attp ws Kat avry 
amédwxev xtrd.| The command is 
addressed of course not to the 
‘people of God,’ but to the minis- 
ters of Divine justice, the yet un- 
trained and unknown forces which 
the Seer saw gathering for the work 
of destruction : cf. xvii. 16 ff. Several 
O.T. denunciations of Babylon are in 
view, eg. Ps. cxxxvi. (cxxxvii.) 8 
dvyarnp BaBvAdvos, paxdptos os dyra- 
modecet col TO avTamddopa wou 0 avTa- 
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méSoxas piv; Jer. xxvii. (L) 29 
dvramddore avti Kata ta épya adrijs: 
kara mayTa doa éroinoey moincare avTh. 
The principle of a Divine lex talionis 
runs through the O.T., and asserts 
itself even in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Mt. vii. 2 év & pérpo perpeire 
perpnOnoera vpiv). Even for durdooare 
ra Ourha there is abundant support ; 
see the legislation of Ex. xxii. 4, 7, 9, 
and cf. Isa, xl. 2 ed€£aro ex yeupds 
Kupiov Surk@ ra dpapripatra adris; 
Jer. xvi. 18 dvrarodécw dimdas 
(B*>x.AQ) ras xakias adrév. The same 
thought, that good and evil return 
upon the doer with interest which may 
reach a hundredfold, finds a place 
in Greek poetry; cf. Aesch. Ag. 537 
dura S éricay Upiapidae Odpudpria. 
On the vindictive spirit sometimes 
displayed by Christians under persecu- 
tion, and its relation to such passages 
as this, see vi. 10, note. 

Aurdody durda, Vg. duplicare du- 
plicta, to pay double, is perhaps 
unique, but it follows the analogy 
of kavpatifer@a kadpa (xvi. 9), dumda 
being the acc. of content. “Ev ré6 
motnpio KTr.: cf. xiv. 8, 10, notes, and 
XVli. 4, XViii. 3. 

7. dca €dd£acev avriy kal éorpyri- 
acev xth.] Let her share of misery be 
proportionate to her arrogant. self- 
glorification Cf. Isa. iii, 16 ff. dv? 
dv vwWodbnoav al bvyarépes Serdy...cat 
Tamewaoet 6 Geos apxovoas Ovyarépas 
Zev xr. The general principle is 


affirmed continually, e.g. Prov. xxix. 
23 UBpts avdpa ramewot; Le. i. 51 
Steckdpmicey vmepnpavous Savoia Kap- 
dias avrév...mAovrodytas e&améoreiev 
kevovs, tb. xiv. II mas 6 Wav éavTov 
tarewvoOnoerat; here the humiliating 
loss of wealth and place is aggravated 
by acute suffering (Bacaviopos, cf. ix. 5, 
note) and sorrow ; the ease of luxury 
is exchanged for pain, and its light- 
hearted laugh for the gloom of 
bereavement; cf. Le. vi. 25 ovai, of 
yedartes viv, dre mevOnoere ; Jac. iv. 9 
6 yéhos tpav eis révO0s perarpamyro. 
The same sharp contrast is seen in 
the parable of Le. xvi. 19 ff.: dvépwmos 
d€ Tis Hv mAovoros, Kal évedidVoKETO Top- 
gdvpav kal Biocov evppawopevos Kal 
Mépav apmpas...cal ev TO Oy... 
dmapyav ev Bacavois Kr. 

dre €v tH Kapdia avrijs Aéyer Ktr.] 
After Isa. xlvii. 7 ff. efras Els rov 
aidva €copat Gpxovoa (N33, cf. v. 6 
mao N}23)...00 KaOid x7Npa, a pas- 
sage applied to Rome also in Orac. 
Sibyll. v. 167 ff. at at mavr’ dxabapre 
mwoAt Aarividos ains | ...xnpn KabedR 
vmep dxOas | kai worapos TiBepis ce 
kAavoerau xtA. A similar boast is 
ascribed to Tyre by Ezekiel (xxvii. 3). 
Cf. Andreas: €O0s yap rots év evOupia 
Aéyew, ef py Ocios avrois mpoceott 
PoBos OV pn carevOG eis tov aldva. 

8. dud rotro ev pia nuépa iEovew 
ai mAnyat avris xrd.] The elation and 
self-confidence induced by luxury 
would be the direct cause (8r:...d:a 
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rovro) of sudden and utter ruin. The 
writer still has in mind Isaiah Zc. ; 
the prophet proceeds viv dé dxove 
Taira, Tpupepa, 7) kaOnpuevn, n memoOvia 
...n&ec e€epuns emi oé [ra dvo0 raira év 
Hepa pid, @rexvia kat xnpeial...xat 7&ee 
émt o€ am@deta...Bduvos...radaurepia. 
"Ev yua jpépa adds to the pathos of 
the downfall; cf. Seneca, ep. 91 “una 
nox fuit inter urbem maximam et 
nullam”; cf. Lucret. iii, g11 “omnia 
ademit | una dies infesta tibi tot prae- 
mia vitae.” The ‘plagues’ of Babylon, 
when they come, will make a dire 
antithesis to her present condition ; 
death, mourning, dearth will reign 
where life at its gayest and fullest has 
long prevailed. Fire will complete 
the work of destruction: cf. xvii. 16, 
note. Incredible as all this may seem, 
the Seer is assured that it will be 
realized ; Babylon had already been 
doomed, and the Judge who pro- 
nounced the sentence (6 xpivas, gut 
tudicavit, Prim.) is strong to execute 
it; cf. Jer. xxvii. (l.) 34 6 Aurpovpevos 
avrovs loxupos...kplow Kpuvet mpos Tovs 
avridixous avTov. Kuptos 6 beds is the 
O. T. 7}79, 1358, or the like. 

gf. Kal kravoovory Kat Kopovrat én 
avrny krd.] The Voice now describes 
the effects of the great catastrophe, in 
the form of a series of dirges chaunted 
over the dead city by the kings (9—10), 
merchants (11—17), and shipowners 
(17—19) of the world.’ The whole pas- 
sage seems to have been suggested by 
Ezekiel’s dirge over Tyre (Ez. xxvii.). 


The Opjvos is begun by the kings 
of the earth, i.e. the subordinate and 
allied princes who had flourished 
under the protection of Rome: for 
ot B. THs yns see i. 5, Vi. 15, and for 
their relation to the Empire, xvii. 2, 
18, xviii. 3, notes. As in Hzekiel 
Tyre is bewailed by the “princes of 
the sea” (Hz. xxvi. 16f. caraBnoovrac 
Grr Tév Opover adrav martes of apxovres 
éx tev eOvav tis Oadacons...kat Anp- 
ayovra emt oé Opnvoy kri.), so St John 
represents the vassals of the Empire 
as assembling themselves to deplore 
the fate of Rome. With a touch of 
grim humour he paints them as 
standing at a safe distance from the 
conflagration, and contenting them- 
selves with idle lamentations. Rome’s 
subjects and allies have shared her 
favours and her luxury (of per’ advris 
mopvevoavres kal otpnviacavtes), but 
cannot help her in the time of need, 
and are careful not to be drawn into 
her doom. Their ovai ovai is sincere 
enough, for in Rome they have lost a 
protectress, but it avails nothing to the 
doomed city. 

KXavoovow is for the Attic kAav- 
covrat, aS in Le. vi. 21, Jo. xvi. 203 
cf. axovow JO. Y. 25, apace Jo. x. 28, 
yeraoa Le. l.c.(W.Schm. p. 107). For 
the combinations xd. kal kéWovra cf. 
Le. viii. 52 €xAavoy dé mavres kai exdr- 
rovro avryy; similarly, xxiii. 27 éxdz- 
rovto kal €Opyvovy avrov. For ripwots 
see 1 Pet. iv. 12, and cf. 2 Pet. iii. 12 
ovpavol mupovpevo. AvOnoovras for 


ae 
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a \ / / , 
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1 lo a , \ an 
Tal ob Europol. THS ys KAaiovew Kat TrevOov- 
/ / > \ td 
ow én avtTyy, OTL Tov youov adTav oveeEls ayopaCe 
/ co \ / \ 2 
12 ovKETL, “youov XpuTol Kal dpyupou Kal AiOou Tystov 


II wou. 
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Prim 


amo paxpddev, Me. y. 6, note. ‘H mddus 
7 toxupd, ‘that seemed so strong’: con- 
trast Isa. xxvi. 1 (80d modus ioyupd, kat 
gernpiov Ojce TO Teixos Kal TEpireryos 
«modes 6yupas KataBareis KTh. Mea 
Spa, cf. v. 8 év ya jpépa; the thought 
recurs in vv. 16, 19. 

II. kat of umopor tijs ys KAaiovow 
xrh.] ‘The kings of the earth’ are 
succeeded by the ‘merchants of the 
earth,’ who take up the dirge, weeping 
and mourning for their dead mistress ; 
for kAaiew Kal mevdeiv cf. ‘Me.’ xvi. 10, 
Le. vi. 25, Jac. iv. 9, and below, 2. 15. 
The second lamentation over Babylon 
is even more frankly self-interested 
than the first; the merchants mourn 
because they have lost their market, 
and there is no longer any demand 
for their shiploads of costly wares. 
Tonos may be used of a load on the 
back of horse or camel or ass (cf. Ex. 
XXIil. 5 TO Uro(Uyiov.. .remr@Kos Um) TOY 
yopov avtov), but the more usual sense 
‘ship’s burden,’ ‘cargo’ (cf. Acts xxi. 3 
76 mAotov jv amoopritépevoy tov 
yépov) is in better keeping with the 
present context. Merchandize came 
to Rome by sea direct from such 


ports as Seleucia, Ephesus, Smyrna, 
Corinth, Alexandria, Carthage, which 
tapped the resources of the East and 
of Africa, and on the West from Mar- 
seilles and Spain. How vast the traffic 
was appears from hints dropped by 
contemporary writers, e.g. Pliny HN. 
xii. 41 “minima computatione millies 
centena millia sestertium annis omni- 
bus India et Seres peninsulaque illa 
imperio nostro adimunt” ; Galen, antid. 
1.4 To(s...€v “Poun karorkovow...eis qv Ta 
mavrax dey ke KaAa Oud tavrds erovs. 
Aristides, cited by Wetstein : dca yap 
map’ éxaorors vera kat katacKevaterat 
ovk €or os ovK évravda (at- Rome) det 
kal mepircevet...mdvta évtavda oup- 
mimret, éumopiat, vavtiria, yewpyias, 
hetd\Awy kabapora, réxvar nda cicl 
Te kat yeyérnyra....ore & dy ph évrudOa 
ioe tus, ovK Core Td yevouéver 7 yry- 
vonéveov. Such words reveal the extent 
of the loss which the commerce of the 
world might be expected to suffer from 
a sudden collapse of its chief market. 

12, youov xpvocod kat dpytpov kal 
Aidov ripiov krd.] A list of the imports 
which flowed into the port of Rome— 
(1) precious metals, marbles and gems, 
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A lo A , \ , \ 
kal papyapitav Kai Buvecivov Kal toppupas kal 
cond \ \ ~ Ha Jee 4 col 
oiptKoU Kat KoKKivov, Kat wav EvNov Bvivoy kat way 


~ > U \ > - 2 / 
oKevos eAcPayTivoy Kal Wav OKEVOS EK EvAou TIL 


, A ~ \ s \ / 13 \ 
TaTov Kat yaXkov Kal olOnpov Kat papyapov, “Kal 13 
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(2) textile materials for costly clothing, 
(3) choice woods, articles of vertu, 
cosmetics, (4) food stuffs, (5) live stock, 
from sheep and cattle to slaves and 
other human ministers to the wants 
or the vices of the rich. 

Only a few of these articles of 
commerce call for separate notice. 
Sipexor, ‘Seric fabric, ie. silk, is 
Gz. dey. in Biblical Greek, for UY in 
Proy. xxxi. 22 is rendered by Biaaos, 
and ‘YD in Ez. xvi. 10, 13 by rpiyan- 
tos; but onpexds is freely used by 
Greek writers after the Macedonian 
conquest, when silk found its way to 
the West; how abundant the material 
was at Rome in the first century 
appears from a statement of Josephus 
(B. J. vii. 5. 4) that at the triumph of 
Vespasian and Titus ro orpartwrikor... 
xopis Omrov joay ev eo Once onpikais 
eorehavopévo. Sadvas. The form 
owptkds (Prim. sirict) which is attested 
here by all the uncials, has some 
external support; see WH.? Notes, 
p. 158, W. Schm. p. 46; van Herwerden 
cites oipixapiov from OIA, iii. 3513 
and siricarius from COIL, vi. 9674, 
9893. HZvAov Ovivoy (lignum citreum, 
Prim., J. thyinum, Vg.), wood of the 
tree known to the Greeks as @vov, 6va, 
or dvia and to the Romans as citrus, 
probably the Thuia articulata of 
botany. This wood, which was im- 
ported from North Africa, where it 
grew freely in the neighbourhood of 


the Atlas, was much prized for its 
veining, which in the best specimens 
simulated the eyes of the peacock’s 
tail (Mart. xiv. 85), or the stripes of 
the tiger and spots of the panther 
(Plin. H. NV. xiii. 96), or the seeds of 
the parsley; the colour also varied 
in different specimens; hence way €. 
Gvivov. At Rome citrus wood was 
much sought after for dining tables: 
“Seneca, Dio Ixi. 10, § 3,...had 300 
tables of citrus wood with ivory feet” 
(Mayor on Juy. i. 137); but it was 
also used for veneering, and for small 
works of art, which were made out of 
the hard roots of the tree (Theophrast. 
Hi. P. v. 5 ék ravrns (sc. ris pitns) ra 
orovdatata moira. tay éepywv). 
’"Edebavrivoy G0. co w); ivory was 
used by the Hebrews for boxes (Cant. 
y. 14), beds (Am. vi. 4), and even in 
building (3 Regn. xxii. 39 otkov éNe- 
pavrivoy, cf. Ps. xliv. (xlv.) 9, Cant. vii. 
4, Am. iii. 15). It is mentioned by 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 15) among the imports 
of Tyre. By wealthy Romans under 
the Empire it was largely used in the 
decoration of furniture such as beds, 
couches, tables: thus Juvenal com- 
plains (xi. 120 ff.): “cenandi nulla 
voluptas | ...latos nisi sustinet orbes | 
grande ebur et magno_ sublimis 
pardus hiatu | dentibus ex illis quos 
mittit porta Syenes”—people cannot 
enjoy their supper unless their table 
rests on a leopard carved in ivory. 
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KWYaUwMOV Kal duwpov Kat OumiapaTa Kal uupoY Kat 


> af \ / \ ~ 
NiBavoy Kal otvoy Kal éAatov Kal cEeuidadwy Kal oiTOY 


\ , \ / \ we \ ic ow \ 
Kal KTNHYN Kal mpoBata, Kal LTTWVY Kal PEOWY Kal 
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13. kuvvdpapoy (232), according 
to Herodotus (ili. 111) a word of 
Phoenician origin, is among the 
ingredients of the ‘holy anointing 
oil’ (Ex. xxx. 24ff.), and is named 
with other spices in Proy. vii. 17, 
Cant. iv. 14, Sir. xxiv.15. Probably 
it was not the Ceylon spice now known 
by that name, but the product of the 
Cinnamon cassia from South China 
(Ene. Bibl. 828 f.). In Roman life it 
supplied one of the cosmetics of the 
banquet; Plaut. Cure. 1. 2.6, “tu mihi 
stacte, tu cinnamomum,” Lucan, x. 
165, “multumque madenti | infudere 
comae quod nondum evanuit aura | 
cinnamon.” ”Avepor, amomum (Theo- 
phrast. 77. P. ix. 7. 2, Plin. HZ. N. xii. 
’ 28)is another Eastern perfume familiar 
to Roman writers: cf. Ovid, Cydipp. 
xxi. 266 “spissaque de nitidis tergit 
amoma comis”; Martial, viii. 77 “si 
sapis, Assyrio semper tibi crinis 
amomo | splendeat.” As to its place of 
origin, Theophrastus (ix.7)can onlysay: 
ol pev ex Mndelas of O€ €€ “Ivddv; Ene. 
Bibl. 145 suggests that it came from 
the cissus vitigena, a native of Ar- 
menia. On Ovp.iduara see y. 8, note, 
on pupov, Me. xiv. 3, note; on AL 
Bavos, ¢. Vili. 3, note. euidadis (here 
only in N.T., but frequent in txx.= 


nbb), the fine flour imported for the 
use of the wealthy: Plin. H. WN. xiii. 
21 “similago ex tritico fit laudatis- 
simo.” The wheat supply of Rome 
(ciros) came largely from Egypt and 
was brought in large cornships from 
Alexandria; see Blass on Acts 
XXvii. 6. 


Kal immav kal peddv kal copdror, 
SC. yopov, though it is not easy to see 
why the construction should at this 
point revert to that of ydpnoy xpycov 
xrA., to return almost immediately to 
the accusative in cai Wuyas dvOpdrrev. 
Mr Anderson Scott suggests that “we 
should see here additional items which 
distinguish Rome from her O.T. re- 
presentative, Tyre”; but Tyre, too, 
had dealings in horses and human flesh 
(Ez. xxvii. 13f.). It would seem as if 
the writer merely wished to relieve the 
monotony of the long sentence and per- 
haps at the same time to throw greater 
solemnity into the last clause. ‘“Pédy 
according to Isid. etym. xx. 12, is a 
“genus vehiculi quattuor rotarum,” 
and according to Quintilian (i. 5. 5) 
came from Gaul; it became fashion- 
able at Rome, and in the third 
century, according to Lampridius, 
Senators acquired the privilege of 
plating their rhedae with silver. 
Soparorv, manciptorum, slaves, a use 
which is familiar to the xx. (Gen. 
XXXVl. 6 cwpara Tod olkov, Tob. x. 10 
oodpata kal xtyvn, Bel 32 d00 odpara 
kat dvo mpdBara, 2 Mace. viii. 11 ém’ 
dyopacpov "lovSaiwy copdrer), who, as 
the papyri shew (Deissmann, Bible 
Studies, page 160), found it in the Egyp- 
tian Greek of the Delta. It was repu- 
diated by the Atticists (e.g. Pollux iii. 
78 capara dé amas ovk Gv etros GANG 
Soda odpara), but established itself in 
the later language; the slave merchant 
was known as a cwparéumopos (Hus- 
tath. in Od. i.), and as late as the end 
of the fourth century Epiphanius 
could write: 7 ovvnOeca rods dovdous 


laa cite tins hee, 
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Sol Eurropot 15 


7 / > cod \ 
TOUTWY, OL TAOUTHOaYTES aT avTHS, ao pakpdobev 


iP \ A / ~ ol ol 
oTncovTa. Sia TOV poor ToU Bacavicpuod av’tis 
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oopata clwbe kadeiv. Vuyxai avOporer 
(Prim. strangely, diversi generis 
animalia) is from Ez. xxvii. 13 
) “EAdds, kat 7 ovpmaca, Kal Ta 
mapateivovta, ovrot éverropevovTd cot 
ev Wvxais avOporev (DIS wbI3). 
Though in itself this old Hebrew 


phrase means little more than ‘human 


KT. ] 


live stock,’ it serves to draw attention 
to the serious side of the Roman slave 
trade. The world of St John’s day 
ministered in a thousand ways to the 
follies and vices of its Babylon, but 
the climax was reached in the sacrifice 
of human life which recruited the 
huge familiae of the rich, filled the 
lupanaria, and ministered to the 
brutal pleasures of the amphitheatre. 

14. Kal 7 dm@pa cov Tis émOupias 
‘And the ripe fruit of the 
desire of thy soul is gone from thee, 
and all thy rich and bright things 
have perished from thee.’ ’Ozdpa is 
the autumn fruit, ripe for ingathering ; 
see Jer. xlvii. (xl) 10, 12 cvvayayere 
oivoy kal om@pay kal €Aatov KTA.; and cf. 
Jude 12 dévdpa POworwpiwa akapra, 
‘trees in late autumn when the fruit 
is past.’ Just when the fruit of the la- 
bour of many generations seemed ready 
to fall into the mouth, it had vanished 
like a dream; the long desired consum- 
mation never came. The first cou may 
be taken with 7 omdpa(Prim. pomorum 
tuorum concupiscentia animae), or 


with ris Wuxfs (Vg. poma desiderit 
animae tuae); its position in the 
latter case is not necessarily emphatic 
(WM. p. 193; Blass, Gr. p. 288). 
For durapés, nitidus, in the wider 


‘sense see Isa, xxx. 23 0 Gpros rov 


yermparos Ths ys cov éorat TAnopory 
kat Aerapos (YOY); 2 Hsdr. xix. 35 
€v TH yf Th wAareia Kai Aurapa (T131QWi7) 
4 €Saxas évamov avtav., Of the two 
adjectives to be distinguished here, 
Ta Aurapa is perhaps the rich and 
dainty food, ra Aapmpa the gay attire 
and costly furniture, which were the 
fruits of Roman conquests and policy. 
The Seer sees them all gone, and gone 
for ever; another summer, another 
ingathering, is not to be hoped for; 
never again will be found (ov y7... 
evpnoovow, “nicht mehr wird man 
finden”) in the city on the Tiber the 
extravagant luxury, the inhuman self- 
ishness, of the age of the Caesars. 

15. of €umopo. rovrwy, of mAouTn- 
gavres am avtis xtd.}| The writer 
comes back to the merchants’ dirge 
from which he had turned aside in 
v. 11 in order to describe the nature 
of their traffic with Rome. ‘The 
merchants,’ he resumes, ‘who deal in 
these wares (oi gum. rovr@v, comp. 2. 
23 of €umopoi cov) and have gotten 
their wealth from Rome (cf. v. 3 ék« 
Ths OSuvayews Tov orpyvovs aurns 
ém\ouvrnoay) will do as the kings did; 
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they will stand at a safe distance from 
the city (v. 10), and pay their tribute 
of respect in similar terms.’ 

16. déyovres Oval ovai krA.] The 
second dirge begins as the first did 
(®. 10), and ends similarly (6re ud 
dpa xrd.). But there is an apposite 
change in the description of the city; 
while to the kings Rome is simply 
3 ioxvpa, the merchants naturally 
measure her by her opulence and 
splendour. For 7 mepi8eBAnuérn...xat 
kexpvtwpéry see xvii. 4, note; 
Bvocoworv, which finds no place in 
the earlier description, has perhaps 
been suggested by 2. 12; it comes in 
here merely as an article used in the 
attire of the very rich (cf. Le. xvi. 19), 
and clearly has not the symbolical 
significance which it bears in xix. 8, 14. 

Ore pad Bpa ynpnuebn 6 rToaodros 
mottos] This corresponds to 6rc 
pa dpa AAOev % Kpiois cov in the 
dirge of the kings. ’Hpnudéy might 
be more properly used to describe 
the condition of the city itself, as in 
xvii. 16 and below, 2. 19; cf. Mt. xii. 
25 maga Baotheia pepicbeioa xa? 
éauTns €pnuovra, But the merchants 
still think of the wealth of Rome; 
it is Rome’s money they miss and 
deplore, not the city and its people. 

17. kat was kuBepyyrns Kal mas 6 ert 
tomov m\éov xtr.] One other class 


finds its interests gravely affected by 
the fall of Rome—the shipmasters and 
seafaring people in general; and from 
these there comes a third dirge. 
Compare Ezekiel’s lamentation over 
Tyre, xxvii. 28 f. mpds ray xpavyny 
Tis Povis gov of KuBepvarai cov PoBo 
PoBnOncovra, Kat xataBnoovra amd 
T@v TAOi@y TavTes of KwmnAarat Kal of 
émiBarat, Kat of mpapeis tis Oatdoons 
kth. If Rome was not like Tyre a 
seaport, and had no direct business on 
the sea, the sea-going population of 
the shores of the Mediterranean were 
not less interested in her fate than 
they had once been in that of Tyre, 
Ostia was doubtless the destination of 
most of the merchant vessels of the 
Empire; cf. Florus i. 4 “Ostiam 
coloniam posuit, iam tum videlicet 
praesagiens animo futurum ut totius 
mundi opes et commeatus illo veluti 
maritimae urbishospitioexciperentur.” 

KuBepyiprae (Ez. =D'>3h) are ship- 
masters, in contrast with vav«Anpor on 
the one hand and vadra: on the other; 
ef. Acts xxvii. 11 r@ kuBepyiry Kai TO 
vavkdjp@ pcddov émeiOero, where Blass 
cites Plut. mor. 807 B vatras ev 
exdéyerat KuBepyyirns Kat kuBepynrny 
vaikAnpos. It is not quite so clear who 
is meant by 6 én rémov mov. The 
rendering of Prim. omnis super mare 
navigans gives some colour to Nestle’s 
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ingenious correction wdvroy (T0|TON 
for To|TTON, an easy change; see Text. 
Criticism of N.T., p. 168); but it is 
perhaps unnecessary to depart from 
the well-attested rémov. ‘He who 
sails for (any) part’ is the merchant- 
man who goes with his goods, or the 
chance passenger (vector); if the exact 
phrase does not occur elsewhere, it is 
approached in Me. xiii, 8 gcovra 
geiopot Kara romous, Acts XxVii. 2 
pAdAovte mei eis Tovs Kata THY "Aciay 
torovs, Strab. iii, 230 B ev KOAT@... 
dv of mA€ovres Kal xpapevot Tos TOmoLs 
*ApraBpov Atuéva mpocayopevovaow, Kal 
boot THY Oadaccay éepyagorra, ‘and all 
who make their living by the sea,’ not 
only sea captains and their crews, but 
the whole @adatrovpyov kal vautixdy 
€6vos (Philostr. vit. Apoll. iv. 32); the 
phrase ¢pyd{ecda rv Oadaccav—the 
correlative of épy. rv ynv (Gen. ili. 5) 
—is abundantly illustrated by Wet- 
stein, ad loc.; on the construction cf. 
WM., p. 279. 

18 £ Tis opola TH rronet TH peyarn | 
In Isa. xlvii. 10 Babylon boasts ’Eyo 


eipt, kal ovk torw érépa, while in 
Ez. xxvii. 32 the exact phrase here 
used occurs in the Heb. though not in 
the uxx.: W¥2 %) Poy 9231p), Kat 
€Badov xodvv emt tas Kedadds adrav 
comes from the preceding verse in 
Ezekiel (kai émiOnoovow én thy Kepa- 
Ajy avrav ynv Kal oroddv orpdcorra.); 
the exact words used by the Apoca- 
lyptist occur in Jos. vii. 6 (Lxx.). For 
xovs=EY see Gen. ii. 7, Lev. xiv. 41, 
etc., and in N.T. Me. vi. 11 éxrivdgare 
rov xouv= Mt. x. 14 roy kovoprov, *Ek 
Ths Tysuworntos avrns, ‘by reason of her 
yaluableness,’ i.e. her great wealth, 
which gave her unrivalled spending 
power; the word is dm. Ney. in LXx. 
and N.T., but occurs occasionally in 
the later literary Greek, e.g. Arist. 
eth. Nic. x. 7 Biaxpéepovart TyudTyTe ai 
uxal, XX. 7 Suvdper kal TysLornre TOAD 
p@ov mdvrov Umepexet, Lib. ep. 1557 
mpocayopevo THY TimidtnTd gov, and 
see van Herwerden, s. v. Compare 
the use of reun in 1 Pet. ii. 7, where 
see Hort’s note. 
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20. evhpaivoy ém airy xtr.| While 
the kings and merchants of the earth 
and its mariners bewail Babylon, 
Heaven and its friends rejoice over 
her doom: the reverse of the picture 
drawn in xi. 10, where upon the death 
of the Two Witnesses of xarocxouvtes 
€mt Ths yns xalpovow én avrois kal 
evdhpaivovra: see notes there. There 
is perhaps a reference to Deut. xxxil. 
43, UXx. (cf. Intr. to the O.T. in Greek, 
Pp. 243) evppavOnre ovpavol dua avr@... 
evppavOnre €bvn petra Tov Aaov avrod 
«2.0TL TO Gita TOV vidv avTov eKOiKaTat, 
Kat exdcxnoes kal avrarodeécet Sixny Tots 
exOpois: cf. Isa. xliv. 23 edppavOnre, 
ovpavol, dT nénoev 6 Oeds Tov "Iopana, 
and Le. xv. 7, 10 xapa év T@ ovpare 
éorat. Andreas: d:a Tov ovpavod 7 Tovs 
ayyédous yaoi, ) rods év ado Exovras 
aylovs TO ToAirevpa. Ot ayo. kal of 
amooroAot kat of mpopynra, the Church 
and her two highest ministries (1 Cor. 
xii, 28 mpa@rov dmvcrdAous, Sevtepov 
mpopyras); im xvi. 6, xviii. 24, the 
Prophets alone are mentioned. It is 
not clear whether in the present pas- 
sage the Apostles are the College of 
the Twelve, as in xxi. 14, or whether 
the word is used in the wider sense 
(ii. 2, note); but probably the title is 
inclusive. The absence of any refer- 
ence to a local ministry is remarkable 
—contrast Phil. i. 1 rots dylous...cdy 
éruckoros Kal Staxovorts—but it is 
characteristic of a book which ema- 
nates from prophetic circles and is 
charismatic throughout. 


étu expwvev 6 Beds TS Kpiva vpav && 
avris] Kpiya is here, not as in xvii. 1, 
a sentence pronounced by a judge, but 
a case for trial, as in Ex. xviii. 22 ra 
b€ Bpaxéa Tey KpyLaTwy KpivotoLy avTol, 
1 Cor. vi. 7, kpivara €yere. God has 
judged the case of Heaven and the 
Church—ipeér, for in this instance 
their cause is one—against Babylon, 
with the result which the vision has re- 
vealed ; the Church is at last avenged 
upon her enemy. “E& avrijs, at her 
expense; the trial has issued in justice 
being exacted from her. On the whole 
verse Andreas well remarks: ovy os 
Xatpecixaxos O€ TH TOY Traderav emiopa 
Xaipovow, ddX os émiOvpiay dtamupov 
mept thy Svaxomny This duaptias €yovres, 
Cf. vi. 10, xviii. 6, notes. 

21. Kal jpev cis ayyedos ioxupds 
xtA.] In the silence which follows 
the Voice from Heaven (vv. 4—20), a 
single angel (for eis cf. viii. 13, ix. 13, 
xix. 17; the numeral approaches the 
force of an indefinite article, but has 
not yet quite lost its proper meaning) 
represents the fall of Babylon by a 
symbolical action. He takes what 
appears to be (ws) a great millstone 
and with all his might (for he is toyv- 
pos) hurls it into the sea, which in 
this chapter (v. 17) as throughout the 
book (e.g. vii. 1, viii. 8f., x. 2 ff, xii. 12, 
18, xiii, 1, xvi. 3 f.) belongs to the 
scenery of the Apocalyptic drama. A 
AlOos pwruvos (cf. A. pudrckds, Le. xvii. 25 
the former adj. lays stress upon the 
purpose to which the stone is put, the 
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latter upon its fitness for the work) or 
pvdos (Me. ix. 42) might be one of the 
stones of a hand-mill such as women 
could work (Ex. xi. 5 ris Oeparaivns 
Ths mapa Tov pvdrov, Mt. xxiv. 41 dvo 
— adnOovea ev TO pide), or one which 
needed an ass to turn it (uwAos dvikds, 
Me. Zc.); the latter or even a stone 
of greater weight (uéyas) is intended 
here. The Seer has in his mind Jer. 
XXvili. (li.) 63 Zora drav maton Tov 
Gvaywookew 1d BiBAlov TovTo, Kal 
emdyoes én atto didov Kai pirvers 
auro eis péoov Tov Evdppdrov, Kai epeis 
Otras xaradvcera: BaBvAdy, kal ov pi) 
dyaotj, and perhaps also an earlier 
passage, Ex. xv. 5 xaréducay eis Buby 
oct Aidos (cf. 2 Esdr. xix. 11). Com- 
pare also Herod. i. 165 pudpov ordypeov 
KaTeTOyT@GaY Kal @pocay pi) mpl és 
Soxaiay n&ew, wpiv 7) Tov pvdpoy Tovrov 
avapavijvat. 
otras oppnpare BAnOnocera BaBvrdy] 
“As this stone is flung into the deep, 
so shall Babylon vanish.’ ‘Opprjpari, 
impetu, ‘with a rush,’ like a stone 
whizzing through the air; cf. Deut. 
XXViii. 49 Goes dpunua derod; Hos. y. 
10 én avrovs exxed OS Tdep TO Cppnpa 
sou (Symm. vdpoxehiar 6 Opprpards pov), 
i Mace. vi. 33 dmrfipev THY mapeuBoAnv 
€v oppnpate avrns. The action sym- 
bolizes the complete submergence, the 
final disappearance of pagan Imperial 
Rome; ov py evpeOq eri—she is to 
vanish, as Babylon had vanished in 
the time of St John; cf. Strabo, xvi. 
1073: 7 d¢ [BaBvAdy] epnuos 7 modAn, 
GOT em avThs py ay oKvncal Twa eimeiv 
a1. Epnpia peyady ’otiy 7 peyadn modus; 
Lucian, contempl. 23 7 Nivos wev...amo- 
Dodrev 767...7) BaBvrdady Sé cot,..00 pera 
aorv Kai adrn (ntnOnoopévn BomTep 7 
Nivos, 
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22. kat povy KiOap@dav kal povor- 
kav xTA.] No sounds of rejoicing, or 
of industrial life or even of domestic 
work, shall be heard in Babylon again. 
For the first compare what is said of 
Tyre by Ezekiel (xxvi. 13 karadvoes 76 
mAnOos TeV povatkdy cov (1), kal 
pov tav Yadtypiov gov ov m7 axovc 7 
ér.), and of Jerusalem by Isaiah and 
Jeremiah (Isa. xxiv. 8 mémavrai evppo- 
ovvn TupTavey...méravtat povi K.Odpas; 
Jer. vii, 34 xatadicow...povyy evppat- 
youevav Kail povyy xatpovtror, povyy 
vuppiov kat parny viudns, cf. xxv. 10, 
xl. (xxxiii.) 9. On xOdpa, xOap@dés, 
see v. 8, xiv. 2, note; the avdAnrns 
(Mt. ix. 23) is the player on the flute 
(°°, avdés), who performed, often 
with the kdapwdéds, at the festivities 
of Hebrew life (2 Regn. vi. 5, Isa. y. 
12, XXX. 29, 32 (A), Sir. xl.21, 1 Mace. iii. 
45). Sarmorns, a later form of cad- 
meyktns, founded on the analogy of 
cariow, éoddmoa (Vili. 6 ff.) is dm. 
dey. in Biblical Greek. The trumpet 
proper (77¥80) was in Jewish use 
nearly limited to religious services, 
but at Rome the tuba was heard at 
the games (Juy. vi. 249) and in the 
theatre (2b. x. 214, with Mayor’s note), 
and even at funerals (Pers, iii. 103). 
Movouayv may be songs (Gen. xxxi. 
27, Hz., dc.) or instruments of music 
(Dan. iii. 5 f.=N'V21), but the analogy 
of kOap@dav, adrAnTrév, cadmiordy is 
in favour of the masc., and by povowkol 
must be intended either ‘performers 
on (other) instruments,’ or vocalists, 
R.V. “minstrels”; cf. 1 Mace. ix. 39, 
41, where the same ambiguity exists: 
6 vuphlos e&ndOev...pera Tupmaver 
Kal povotkoy...kal petertpady...part) 
povaotkay avray eis Opnvov, 


am 
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kat mas rexvitns maons téxvns KTA.] 
The industries of the great city will 
be swept away as well as its festivities. 
A rexvirns may be an artist in metal 
(Deut. xxvii. 15, Cant. vii. 1, Acts xix. 
24, 38), in stone (1 Chr. xxii. 15), or 
even in textile fabrics (Sir. xly. 11). 
All the arts of civilized life are at an 
end in the new Babylon; one will 
hear no more among its ruins the 
stroke of the hammer or the whir of 
the loom ; even domestic sounds such 
as may be heard in the merest 
hamlet, e.g. the creaking and droning 
of the upper millstone as it turns 
upon the lower, are hushed for ever; 
there is no hope that they will be 
revived in a restored city. MUnos is 
here apparently the mill, ie. the 
whole apparatus as distinguished 
from the Aidos pvdAwos (v 21); ef. 
Num. xi. 8 7AnOov aird ev 76 BvA®, 
Mt. xxiv. 41. The @ov7 pvrov is best 
explained as the sound made by the 
mill, and not the singing of the women 
who turn it, though the 94) émpvrx0s, 
as Wetstein shews, was traditional in 
Greece. 

23. Kal Pos Avxvov ov pH pavy ev 
gol ére xtA.] Whether the streets of 
Rome were regularly lit after dark is 
doubtful : Juvenal (iii. 285) speaks of 
the brilliant lights carried by the rich, 
contrasting his own dependence on 
the moon or on the “breye lumen 


candelae” ; at a festival in A.D. 32 the 
spectators wereescorted home by torch- 
light, provided by an army of slaves; 
on the other hand Ammianus writes 
(xiv. 1, § 9): “in urbe...pernoctantium 
luminum claritudodierum solet imitari 
fulgorem” ; see Mayor’s note on Juv. 
lc, Certainly the houses of the 
wealthy were not wanting in means 
of illumination; Jwcernae and can- 
delabra of artistic forms abounded ; 
even bed chambers were provided 
with lamps (/ucernae cubiculares) 
which sometimes were burnt all night. 
(Mart. x. 38, xiv. 39). But in the 
Seer’s forecast the lights of Rome 
have gone out in utter darkness. 
Even the occasional flash of the 
torches carried by bridal processions. 
(Mt. xxv. 1 ff.) is seen no more, and 
with it has ceased the “voice of the 
bridegroom and the bride,” a phrase 
which is frequent in Jeremiah (vii. 34, 
XVi. 9, XXY. Io, xl. (xxxiii.) 11, ef. Bar. 
il. 23); for dovi vundiov see also Jo.. 
iii. 29. 

6re of Europol cou Roay oi peycoraves 
xth.] The connexion of thought is 
difficult. Are the two clauses intro- 
duced by érc parallel, or is the second 
dependent on the first? For other: 
examples of the writer’s use of dru... 
ore See xv. 4, xvi. 6 (note). In the 
present instance it seems best to take 
the first ér¢ as controlling the whole. 
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sentence, and the second as explaining 


the first. Babylon has been sub- 
merged by her very greatness, for her 
greatness has been used to bewitch 
and mislead the world, and not to 
raise and purify it. Oi éumopot 
gov «rd. rests upon Isa. xxiii. 8 of 
&umopot airns evdoko, apxovres tis 
yis (VS %7322...0), and Hz. 
XXVil. 21 mavres of Gpxovres Knddp, 
ovro: €umopoi cov; for peyroraves see 
vi. 15, note. Traders who could 
make Rome their market rose to 
the first rank, became merchant 
princes (vv. 3, 15), while Rome on 
her part acquired a worldwide in- 
fluence which she used for evil; 
through their traffic with her all 
nations had learnt to adopt her false 
standards of life and worship. On 
dappakia see ix. 21, note. Like Nineveh 
(Nah. iii. 4 ryoupévn pappdkor, 7 Tre- 
hotca fOvn €v tH mopveia adris Kal 
Aaods év Trois apydkos avrifs), and 
Babylon (Isa. xlvii. 12 or9Oc viv &v 
Tais emaoiOais cov Kal tH moAAn pap- 
paxia gov & épudvOaves ex veotnrds 
cov), Rome was full of professors of 
the black art ; for the authorities see 
Mayor’snoteon Juv. iii. 77, and cf. Orac. 
Sibyll. v. 163 adda pevets mavépnpos 
&ovs aidvas...cdv orvyéova’ edahos, dre 
appaxiny erodnoas. But the word is 
probably used by St John in the 
wider sense of the witchery of gay 
and luxurious vice and its attendant 
idolatries, by which the world was 


9 
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fascinated and led astray. See xxi. 8, 
xxii. 15, notes. 

24. Kal év avr aiwara mpopntav 
ktd.] “Ore is to be carried on from 
v. 23; a further reason for the over- 
throw of Rome was her bloodguiltiness: 
Cf. Jer. xxviii. (li.) 35 7d aia pov 
éml tovs Katotxovvras XaNdaious, épei 
*Iepovcadnp (see also v 49, Heb.); 
Ez. xxiv. 6 3 modus aipdrov AEBns rd. 
The blood shed by Rome was not 
simply that of gladiators ‘butchered 
to make a Roman holiday,’ many of 
whom may have deserved their fato 
(ef. Dill, Roman Society, p. 242), but 
that also of saints and prophets: cf. 
xvi. 6, xvii. 6, notes. Atyara aylov is 
sufficiently explained by the massacre 
of 64 and the recent troubles under 
Domitian (Clem. R. Cor. 1, 5 ff.); and 
among the Roman saints who suffered 
on both occasions there were doubtless 
members of the prophetic order (Rom. 
xii. 6), not to mention St Paul who 
was a prophet as well as an Apostle. 
But the responsibility of Rome was 
not limited to martyrdoms which oc- 
curred within the city; the world 
was under her rule, and the loss of 
all lives sacrificed (eohaypevwy, cf. v. 
9, 12, xiii. 8) throughout the Empire 
lay at her door. It is remarkable 
that the same is said of Jerusalem 
before her fall (Mt. xxiii. 35 dmas 
Z2rOn Cf’ Jpas wav aiya Sixaov éxyuvve~ 
pevoy emi tis yhs) On aiwara see 
¢, xyi. 6, note. 
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XIX. 1—10. TrrumpH In HkAvVEN. 
Two HaLLeELUJAH PSALMS ; AN ANGELIC 
MESSAGE. 

If. pera tadta yeovoa wos hoviy 
xtA.] The triumphant shouts which 
follow are an answer to the appeal in 
XViii. 20 evdhpaivov...ovpavé, xrrd. The 
first (I—8) is the Te Deum of Heaven 
én rh Sixavoxpicia Tov Oeod, as Arethas 
expresses it. It comes from a ‘great 
multitude, which reminds the reader 
of the multitude of vii. 9, but as the 
Church is called to add her Hallelujah 
afterwards (v. 5), this first-named 
dxAos modv’s is probably the Angel 
host, the pupiddes dyyéAwv of Heb. 
xii. 22, the pupiddes pupiadov kat 
xruddes ytAcddov of Apoc. v. 11. Their 
paean takes the form of a Hallelujah 


Psalm. 
The liturgical _ note mnbon 


(<Zsal\qn, ddAndovid (on 7 for € see 
Dalman, G7. p. 152), allelwia) occurs at 
the end of Pss. civ., cv., cxv., CXVi., CxVil., 
the beginning of Pss. exi., cxii., and 
the beginning and end of Pss. evi., 
exili., ¢xxxv., cxlvii—cl. (Heb.), and 
at the beginning of a few other 
Psalms in the Lxx. which are without 
it in M. T. (cf. Intr. to O. T. in Greek, 
p. 250). The transliteration d\Andovid 
must have come into use among 
the Hellenistic Jews before the 
Christian era (cf. Tob. xiii. 18 épodow 
macat ai pdpar adrijs (sc. lepovoadn) 
“AdAndovia, 3 Mace. vii. 13 émipovy- 
gavres TO aAAnAovia), and was taken 
over by the Apostolic Church from the 


Hellenistic Synagogue. Like Hosanna, 
this Hebrew word became familiar 
even to the most unlettered Christians 
everywhere, rather perhaps through 
the Easter Alleluia than through the 
influence of the N. T., where it occurs 
only in this passage; cf. Aug. enarr. 
in Pss. xxi. 24 “his diebus per totum 
orbem terrarum...dicitur Amen et 
Alleluia,” and for its early use in these 
islands see Bede, H. £. i. 20, ii. 1. 
It was hailed as a connecting link be- 
tween the worship of the Church on 
earth and the worship of Heaven ; ef. 
Aug. serm. ccly. (a paschal sermon): 
“in hoe quidem tempore peregrinati- 
onis nostrae ad solatium viatici dici- 
mus Alleluia; modo nobis Alleluia 
canticum est viatoris, tendimus autem 
per viam laboriosam ad quietam pa- 
triam, ubi retractis omnibus actionibus 
nostris non remanebit nisi Adleluia.” 
This view of the word no doubt had 
its origin in the present passage, 
where Hallelujah is the keynote of the 
heavenly hymn of praise. 


% cowrnpia kal n dd€a cal 7 ddvamus 
Tov Oeov nuor] ‘Salvation, glory, and 
power are our God’s’; cf. xii. 10 dpre 
éyéveto 7 cwrnpia...rod beod juav, and 
the more usual form in vii. 10 (1) o. 6 
6 jydv); on) cwrnpia see note on 
vii. 10. A definite reason is given for 
the present psalm of praise—the ex- 
ecution of judgement upon Babylon 
(dre dAnOwai...drt expivev xrdr.). For 
dd7O. kai dik. ai kpiceis cov cf. xv. 3, 
xvi. 7. The thought of the coming 
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doom of Babylon has been in view 
from ¢. xiv. 7 ; now at length it is seen 
in its realization. 

The second dri, as in xviii. 23 (see 
note there), justifies the statement 
introduced by the first. That the 
Divine judgements are true and just 
has been shewn anew by His sentence 
on the Great Harlot (cf. xvii. 1, 5, 
notes); on éxpievy see xviii. 8, 20. 
"Heres (cf. i. 7 otrwes avrov é€exévrncar, 
li. 24 ofrives ovk &yvwoay, xii. 13 ri 
yuvaika rts erexev Tov Gpoeva; even 
in the Apoc. doris and 6s are not 
indistinguishable in meaning) épOepev 
Thy yn év TH mopveia avrfs: ‘it is just 
that she who brought moral ruin 
upon the world should herself lie 
in ruins.” For the general sense 
see xiv. 8, xvii. 2, 5, xviii. 3, notes: 
for épdewper thy yay cf. xi. 18 diapbei- 
pat rovs diapGeipovras tiv ynv, and 
notes there; the phrase is perhaps 
suggested here by Jer. xxviii. (li.) 25, 
where Babylon is ro dpos rd dtepOap- 
pevov, TO Siapbeipoy macayv thy yy. 
The uncompounded verb is used freely 
in an ethical sense; cf. 1 Cor. iii. 17, 
xv. 33, Jude io. 

The grounds on which judgement 
was pronounced against Babylon are 
again rehearsed, viz.: (1) mopveta, (2) 
aipatexxyvoia; cf. xviii. 23 ff. Tar 
SovAwv avrov here includes both 
saints and prophets (cf. xviii. 24)— 
the Church and her leaders. For 
éxdixeiv aia €x Twos see Vi. 10; &kd. 
€x xewpos twos is less usual, but cf. 4 
Regn. ix. 7, which perhaps is in the 


Seer’s mind: ékdixjoes ra aipara Tov 


dovAwy pou Tév mpopyrav kai Ta aipata 
mavtav tov SovAwy Kupiov ék xetpos 
(7219) "Te(aBer Kai ex xeupds ddov Tod 
oixov AxaaB. The phrase seems to be 
‘pregnant’; written at length it would 
have run: épvcaro rovs SovAous avrov 
ex Ths xetpos avths, exducnoas €& avrijs 
TO aipa avTov. 

3. Kai Sedrepov eipnxay “AdAndovia] 
The shout of praise ends as it began, 
after the manner of certain of the 
Hallelujah Psalms (v. 1, note); com- 
pare Miriam’s repetition of the first 
distich of the Song of Moses (Ex. 
xv. I, 21). Iteration emphasizes, as 
in Ps. Ixi. (Ixii.) 12 ama& eAdAnoer 6 
Geos, S¥o tadta iKovca, Ott TO Kpdtos 
tov Geod; Job xxxili. 14 €v yap TO 
Gma& arjoa 6 Kvpios, &v b& Te 
devrépo. Thus the second Hallelujah 
is not merely formal, but adds strength 
to the first, like the antiphona with 
which the later Church learnt to call 
attention to the leading idea of a 
psalm or to the thought on which for 
the time she wished to lay special 
emphasis. On the termination of eipn- 
kav see WH.2, Notes, p. 173, W. Schm., 
p. 113, note, and ef. xviii. 3 mézwxay, 
xxi. 6 yéyovay ; and on the perfect see 
iii. 3, V. 7 (note). 

kal 6 Kamvos avTns dvaBaivec KrA. ] 
With the offering of praise there goes 
up, instead of incense (Vili. 4 avéBn 6 kar- 
vos Tov Oupuapatreyv), the smoke which 
rises perpetually from the embers of 
the city ; cf. xiv. II 6 Kamvds Tov Baca- 
virpov avrav els aldvas aldvev dvaBaiver. 
The same is said of Edom, regarded as 
an enemy of Israel, in Isa. xxxiv.9 f. : 
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€orat 4 yf a’tns os micoa Katopern 
vukros Kal tuépas, Kat ov oBecOjoera 
els Tov aidva xpovoy, Kai dvaByoera 6 
Kamvos avris dvw. The words add a 
last touch to the description already 
given (xviii. 21 ff.) of Babylon’s utter 
collapse. 

4. kal érecay of mpecBurepor Krd.] 
The Elders and the ¢éa have not been 
mentioned since xiv. 3. Now that the 
worship of Heaven is again visible 
to the Seer, they are discovered in 
the act of adoration as before (iv. 9 ff, 
v. 8, 14). As in v. 14 (ra réooapa 
(Ga eheyor ’Apny, kai of mpecBvirepor 
émrecav kal mpocexuynaay), they assent to 
the Angels’ service of praise, saying the 
Amen to the celestial Eucharist (1 Cor. 
xiv. 16)—an attitude which agrees 
with their character as representatives 
in Heaven of Nature and the Church 
(c. iv. 4, 6, note). For dujy in such a 
connexion see y. 14, vii. 12, and on the 
word, ¢. i. 7, note. 

5. Kal hovn dd rod Opovou eéfrOev 
héyovoa Alveire xrd.] In c. xvi. 17 a 
voice comes from the Throne, but é« 
Tov vaov, Which is not added on this 
occasion. Here the voice cannot be 
that either of God, or (as Bousset 
thinks) of the Lamb; in the latter 
case we should certainly have had 
T® Oe@ pov, as in iii. 12, and not To 
6. npov. It remains that one of the 
Angels of the Presence is the speaker. 
The voice summons all the Servants 
of God, i.e. the whole Church, which 
is now called to add its tribute to 
that of the Angels, the ¢éa, and the 


representative Elders. The call alveire 
xrA. comes from the Hallelujah Psalm 
CXXXiv. (CXXXV.) I, 20 aiveire (3220) 
7d dvopa Kupiou, aiveire, Sotdot Kupiou, 
--.0f PoBovpevor rov kvptov. In the 
original }7. '2y are the Priests 
and Levites who ministered in the 
Temple (cf. 2 of éordres év olk@ Ku- 
piov), while the 717 °S7' are the 
worshipping Israelites in general; but 
in St John’s adaptation of the words 
their exact sense is less clear. There 
is a fairly close parallel in c. xi. 18 
Sodvat Tov pucOov trois SovAOLs Gov ToIs 
mpopyrats Kat Tois dylows Kal rois o- 
Bovpévors xrX.; see note there. Here 
the dotAo probably include the Saints 
and the Prophets, as in 2. 2, and if we 
read kal of of. the latter may be, as 
in xi. 18, the unbaptized friends of 
the Church, catechumens, enquirers, 
and the like ; if on the other hand kat 
is to be omitted, of dof. is merely a 
description, somewhat otiose as it may 
seem, Of of dodAo1 avrod. Oi puxpot Kab 
of peyddo, a phrase characteristic of 
the book (cf. xi. 18, xix. 18, xx. 12, 
xxi, 16), but based on the O.T. upp 
Sia (Gen. xix. 11), and in this 
connexion perhaps on Ps. exiii. 21 
(Cxv. 13) Tos PoBoupévous rdv Kipsov 
Tovs pukpods pera TaY peydrov; it 
seems here to embrace Christians of 
all intellectual capacities and social 
grades, and of all stages of progress in 
the life of Christ, even the éddxuoror 
év ty Baowdeia (Mt. v. 19), and the 
eLovbernpevor ev ry exeAnota (1 Cor. vi. 
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4); all are included in the summons 
to thanksgiving and are capable of 
bearing a part in it; cf. Bede: “par- 
vitas non nocet ingenii cuius cor et 
lingua Domini laude repleta est.” Ai- 
veiv T@ Ges 18 an unusual construction ; 
WM. (p. 673) compares didaoxew rivi 
in ¢. ii. 14, where see note. 

6. Kat qkovea bs pavny dydov TroA- 
Aod xrd.] The voice of a second great 
multitude is wafted across to the 
Seer. If the dydos wodvs of v. 1 is 
the Angelic Host, that of v. 6 is the 
Universal Church, the innumerable 
multitude described in Apoc. vii. 9. 
The sound of the collective praises 
of the Church was in St John’s ears 
like the din of a vast concourse, the 
roar of a cataract (i. 15, xiv. 2), or 
the roll of thunder (vi. 1, x. 3f.): 
“magna vox canentium magna cordis 
est devotio” (Bede). The words could 
be distinguished. They begin with 
Hallelujah, repeated a fourth time, 
and thus they are connected with 
the triumph of Heaven. But when 
the grounds of the Church’s thanks- 
giving are assigned, an entirely new 
note is struck. It is not the doom of 
Babylon for which the Church thanks 
God, but its sequel—the setting up of 
the Kingdom of God—<érr ¢Bacidevoev 


Kupwos: cf. Ps, xcvi. (xevii.) 1 6 Kdpuos 
éBacirevoev (120), dyaXdoerat 7 A, 
and see c. xi. 15, 17, and notes there. 
The aorist looks back to the fall of 
Babylon, now ea hypothesi past (cf. 
émecev...expiwas), seeing in it the epoch 
of the entrance of God upon His 
Reign. The World-power has fallen, 
in order that the spiritual and eternal 
may take its place ; for the deus et do- 
minus noster of the pagan provincials 
St John substitutes the Kupios 6 eds 
nyav of the Church throughout the 
Empire, of the Saints and the Angels 
on earth and in Heaven. For Kupuos 
or 6 kvpwos in this book = myn see i. 8, 
AVer Opt Lily Xl 07, XV- 3) XVI 75 SVADL UD 
xxi. 22, xxii. 5 f., and for mavroxparwp 
i. 8 (note), iv. 8, xi. 17, Xv. 3, Xvi. 7, 14. 
“O deds nuav is used in ve. I, 5, as well 
as in 6; it is a mode of address which 
angels and members of the Church 
have an equal right to use. 

7. xalpopev kal dya\\udpev xkrA.] 
For this combination cf. Mt. v. 12 
xaipere wat ayaddacbe (Le. vi. 23 
xapnre...kal oxiptioare), Ps, xcevii. 
(xeviii.) 4 doare Kat dyad\diaoGe kal 
Wadare: ayad\racOa and evdppaiver da 
are still more frequently found to- 
gether, e.g. Pss. ix. 3, xv. (xvi.) 9, etc. 
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The active dyad\céy is used only here 
and in Le. i, 47 #yadAlacey To mvedpa 
pov emt ro Oe, with the possible 
addition of 1 Pet. i. 8 (WH.*, Notes, 
p. 176). For dotva: ray dd€av aire cf. 
xi. 13, xiv. 7, xvi. 9, and for the form 
ddcoper (if that is to be read) see Me. 
vi. 37, note, and W. Schm., p. 107. 

dre HAOEv 6 yanos Tov dpviov KTA.] 
In these words the reason of the 
Church’s exuberant joy appears, and 
at the same time there is sounded 
the first note of transition to the final 
vision of the book. It is the manner 
of the writer to throw out hints of 
the next great scene some time be- 
fore he begins to enter upon it; thus 
"Erecey émecev BaBudwy is heard in 
xiv. 8, though the fall itself does not 
come into sight before cc. xvii.—xviii. 
Here in like manner the Marriage of 
the Lamb is announced as imminent 
(7A ev), though a thousand years are 
yet to pass before its consummation 
(xx. 3), and the Bride is not revealed 
until we reach c. xxi. 

The conception of a Divine Marriage 
is deeply rooted in O.T. teaching. God 
is the Bridegroom of Israel (Hos. ii. 
19=2I pynorevoopai oe epavute eis Tov 
aidva ; Isa. liv. 6 ovx os yuvaixa Kata- 
AeAtuperny Kal odrydyuyov KéKAnkév ce 
6 kvptos ; cf. Hz. xvi. 1 ff.). In Ps. xliy. 
(xlv.) “expounded of the Messiah by 
the Targum and many Jewish scholars, 
e.g. Kimchi” (Cheyne, Psalms, p. 123), 
the nuptials of the King are depicted 
at length. All this imagery is taken 
over by the Gospels, and applied to 
Christ and the Church; we meet with 
the vundios (Me. ii. 19), the wyudn 
(Mt. xxv. 1, D), the vypdody (Mt. xxii. 
10), the viol rot vuppavos (Me. L.¢.), 
the Piros rod vupdiov (Jo. iii. 29), the 


yauos made by the King for His Son 
(Mt. xxii. 2 ff.), the éySuua yapou (Mt. 
xxii, 11)—all in a clearly Messianic 
sense. Nor has St Paul failed to seize 
on this group of ideas, cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2 
Nppooduny yap vpas évi avdpt mapbévov 
ayynv mapacrica tS xptoTr@ ; Eph. v. 
25 ff. of Gvdpes, dyanare ras yuvaikas, 
Kadas kal 6 xptoros nyamnoey THY EKKAN- 
ciay...7d pvoTnpiov TodTo péya eoriy, 
€yd b€ déyw els Xpiorov kal eis THy ék- 
kAnoiav. St John, following St Paul, 
but with a characteristic independence 
as to detail, adopts so much of this 
symbolism as lends itself to his pur- 
pose; the marriage, the supper, the 
bride and her attire enter into his 
vision; cf. ili: 20, xix. 9, xxi. 2, @ 
XXL 17: 

The nuptial festivity (ydyos here, 
as in Mt. xxii. 8f, Jo. ii. 1 f£; else- 
where in N.T. ydyor) is come (#rder, 
as in xi. 18, xiv. 7, 15, xvii. 10); the 
rejoicings in Heaven are the sign of 
its arrival; the Bride is ready, the 
Bridegroom is at hand (v.11). ‘H yur 
avrob : for 7 yurr =7 peurnorevpérn cf, 
Gen. xxix. 21, Deut. xxii. 24, Mt. i 
20, Apoc. xxi. 9. Only three female 
figures appear in the visions of the 
Apocalypse—the yuvy sepiBeBdnpérn 
rov HAcov of ¢. xii., the y. meprBeBX. mop- 
upody Kat Kéxkwov of c, xvii. and the 
y. wepiBeBrA. Bvocivoy of c. xix.—the 
Mother, the Harlot, and the Bride; 
the first and third present the Church 
under two different aspects of her 
life, while the second answers to her 
great rival and enemy. With jroiuacev 
€aurnv cf. xxi. 2 jrowacpémy ds vdp- 
gnv. In Hph. v. 25 ff. the preparation 
of the Bride is represented as the act 
of Christ (€aurov mapédaxev imep avrijs, 
iva adtny ayidon Kabapicas T@ ovtpa 
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rov vdatos ev pnpart, iva mapactnon 
avrés éaurg Evdokov thy éxkAnaiay KTH. ; 

see Dean. Robinson, note ad loc.) 
‘Here, though no special emphasis is 
laid on éavrqv, the complementary 
truth comes into sight; effort is 
demanded on the part of Christians, 
both corporate and personal; for the 
latter see 1 Jo. iii. 3 ayviter éavrop, 
Jude 21 €avrovs ev dyamn Oeod rnp7- 
gare, and 2 Cor. vii. 1 xadapicoper 
éavTous...€mirehouvTes ayt@ovvny. 

8. Kat €806n avrn iva repiBarnrac 
Bicowov «crd.] A Divine gift supplies 
the Bride with the right and the 
power to attire herself as she does. 
’E66n avry (avTé, avrois) is one of 
the keynotes of this Book, and occurs 
some twenty times in cc. vi—xx. The 
bridal dress—in sharp contrast with 
that of the Harlot (xvii. 4, xviii. 16)— 
is of simple byssus, the fine linen 
of Egypt; cf. the arody Bvoowos in 
which Joseph was arrayed by Pharaoh 
(Gen. xli. 42). For Bioowov as a 
noun see Dan. x. 5 (LXX.) evdedupévos 
Bicowa kai thy dodiy repteCaopévos 
Bvocive, and ib. xii. Of. Aaympov 
xaOapov: cf. c. xv. 6 evdedupévor Aivor 
xabapov Aapmpor. 

ro yap Bioowvor ra Sixardpara Krh. |] 
Tdp introduces the explanation ; ‘with 
fine linen, for this clean, glistering, 
byssus-made fabric represents the 
righteous actions of the Saints, the 
two are equivalents ; ef. 1 Jo. iii. 4 7 
dpaptia eotly 7 avopia: “sin and law- 
lessness are convertible terms” (West- 
cott). For dixaiwpa see xv. 4, note; 
ra dtxkatpata tay ayior is the sum 
of the saintly acts of the members 
of Christ, wrought in them by His 


9 Tov devrvov Q 16 38 87 98 


Spirit, which are regarded as making 
up the clothing of His mystical Body. 
As each guest at the wedding feast 
has an évduya ydayou (Mt. xxii. 11), 
as the Saints are individually clad 
in robes made white in the Blood 
of the Lamb (Apoce. vii. 9, 14); so 
corporately the whole Church is seen 
to be attired in the dazzling whiteness 
of their collective purity. 

9. Kal Ayer por Tpayrov Maxapuos 
of eis ro Seimvoy xrd.] The speaker 
is perhaps the angel-guide of xvii. 1, 
who now again reveals his presence ; 
for the form ypayov...cf. xiv. 13. Ma- 
Kaptot of eis To Oeimvov «rd. carries the 
beatitude of xiv. 13 (uaxapzor of vexpot 
...a avarrancovra) a step further ; 
rest has now ripened into high festival. 
The words are a Christian interpreta- 
tion of the remark which called forth 
the parable of the Great Supper: 
paxapws dotis payerat dprov év rH 
Baotheia rov Oeod—an expectation 
based on such prophecies as Isa. xxv. 
6. Cf. Mt. viii. 11 aodXol...avaxdcn- 
govrat pera “ABpady kal “Ioadk kal 
IandB ev ry Baoieia Tov ovpavar; 
Xxvi. 29 drav adrtd miva pel vpov 
kawov év ty Baowdela Tov marpds pov } 
4 Esdr. ii. 38 “surgite et state et vi- 
dete numerum signatorum in convivio 
Domini. qui se de umbra saeculi 
transtulerunt, splendidas tunicas a 
Domino acceperunt. recipe, Sion, 
numerum tuum et conclude candi- 
datos tuos...roga imperium Domini, 
ut sanctificetur populus tuus, qui vo- 
catus est ab initio.” Of els 7d Seimvov 
kexAnpévot, cf. Mt. xxii. 3, Le. xiv. 17} 
the ‘called’ here are clearly identical 
with the KAnrot Kal éxAexrot Kal murrot 
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of xvii. 14 (where see note). Of. Pri- 
masius: “illos videlicet significans qui 
secundum propositum vocati sunt” ; 
Arethas: xat 57 ye kal pera thy KAjow 
amovres os Sei. 

kat Aéyet poe Obrot of Aoyou aAnOivot 
tov O00 eiciv] A second utterance of 
the angel, setting the seal of Divine 
truth upon the whole series of reve- 
lations now completed (xvii. 1—xix. 
9): ‘these are God’s words, and they 
are true’; or, reading of ddy6., ‘these 
are God’s true words.” For of Adyou 
tov Oeod see xvii. 17, and for the whole 
phrase xxi. 5, xxii. 6, and the opening 
words of the Oxyrhynchus Sayings 
(2nd series, 1904; cf. Hap. Times, 
xv. p. 489 f.). 

This solemn claim to veracity does 
not of course require belief in the 
literal fulfilment of the details. Apo- 
calyptic prophecy has its own methods 
and laws of interpretation, and by 
these the student must be guided. 
Under a literary form Divine truth 
expresses and fulfils itself toAvpepas 
kal modutpéres ; it is only in the Son 
that it reaches finality. 

10, kal éreca eumpoobev rav modav 
avrov xth.] The Seer, overwhelmed 
by the greatness of the revelation, 
and realizing that God Himself has 
spoken in these words of the Angel, 
prostrates himself before his guide. 
It can scarcely be that he mistakes 
an angel for God or for Christ; rather 
he is tempted by his sense of re- 
verence to a O@pyokeia trav ayyéhov 
(Col. ii. 18) from which in calmer 


moments he would have shrunk. A 
tendency to Angel-worship lingered 
long in Asia Minor, as Theodoret 
witnesses (on Col. U.c.): guewe S€ rodro 
7d mabos év Ti Ppvyia kai Miowdia péexpe 
moAdod: ov 83) xdapw kai ovvedbodoa 
avvodos év Aaodixeia THs Ppvyias voye 
KEKW@AUKE TO Tis ayyéAots TpoTevyeT Oat" 
kat péxpe O€ rod viv evxrypia Tov ayiov 
MixanjA map’ ékeivors Kal tots dudpous 
éxeivov éoriy deity. Compare the 35th 
canon of the Council of Laodicea : od 
dei Xpioriavods éyxaradetmen Thy exkdy= 
giav Tov Oeot Kal dméva Kai dyyédovs 
ovouatew xtd., and the remarks of 
Hefele ad /.; for an investigation 
into the whole subject see Lueken, 
Michael. St John’s repeated refer- 
ence to his temptation and the 
Angel’s rebuke (cf. xxii. 8 f.) may well 
be due to his knowledge that such a 
tendency existed in the Churches to 
which he wrote. 

Some of the Fathers regard this pro- 
hibition of Angel worship as peculiar 
to the New Dispensation ; see Gregory 
mor. xxvii. 15, and Bede ad loc.: 
“postquam Dominus Jesus hominem 
assumptum super caelos elevavit, an- 
gelus ab homine timuit adorari, super 
se videlicet adorans hominem Deum; 
quod ante incarnationem Domini ab 
hominibus factum, et nequaquam ab 
angelis prohibitum esse legimus.” 
But this is a refinement which is 
not likely to have been present to the 
mind of the Apocalyptist. 

kai héyet wou” Opa py] For épav yz} see 
Me. i. 44 dpa pndevi pnd€ev eins; 1 Th. 
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V.15 opare ur Tis...d70d@ ; with regard 
to the ellipse in 6pa py (sc. moujons 
rovro), as Blass observes (Gr. p. 293), 
it must have been a common one. 
The Angel disclaims worship on the 
ground that he is a avvdovdos of the 
Seer and of his brother-prophets 
(cf. xxii. 9 Trav ddeApav cov rar 
mpognrov). That all Christians are 
cvvdovhor was taught by the Master 
(Mt. xviii. 28 ff, xxiv. 49), and 
realized by the greatest of His ser- 
vants (Col. i. 7, iv. 7, Apoc. vi. 11). 
But Angels are servants of the same 
Lord (Heb. i. 4ff.), and therefore 
fellow-servants-of the Saints, who 
will be their equals in the future life 
(Le. xx. 35 f. of 5€ xarakiwbévtes Tod 
aidévos ékeivov ruyxeiv...iodyyehot... 
eiciv). 

Tov éxovr@y tiv paptupiay "Incod 
«tA.] For éyew rv p. Inood ef. vi. 9, 
xii. 17; 7 paprupia Incod occurs also 
in i. 2, 9, xx. 4. The question arises 
in all these cases whether "Incod is 
the genitive of subject or object ; in 
i. 2 the context seems plainly to re- 
quire the former, and it is natural to 
make this fact determine the usage of 
the Apocalypse; on the other hand 
in several of the later examples ‘ wit- 
ness to Jesus’ seems more apposite. 
Here the problem becomes acute, for 
the meaning of the following words 
(} yap paprupia xrX.) depends on the 
answer it receives. Perhaps the true 
account of the matter is that the 
writer, starting in i. 2 with the thought 
of Christ as the supreme paprus (i. 5, 
jii. 14), falls insensibly into that of 
the Church repeating His witness and 
thus bearing testimony to Him. While 


the original sense of 7 paprupia “Incot 
is never wholly out of sight, the latter 
probably predominates here. ‘Those 
who have the witness of Jesus’ are 
those who carry on His witness in 
the world. Such, the Angel says, 
are the Seer and his brethren the 
prophets. 

7 yap paprupia Ingov éortiv ro mvedpa 
ths mpopnreias| ‘For (cf. the explana- 
tory ydp in v. 8) the witness of Jesus is 
the Spirit of prophecy,’ i.e. the posses- 
sion of the prophetic Spirit, which 
makes a true prophet, shews itself in a 
life of witness to Jesus which perpetu- 
ates His witness to the Father and to 
Himself. The two things are in prac- 
tice identical (cf. v. 8, note 2); all true 
prophets are witnesses of Jesus, and 
all who have the witness of Jesus 
in the highest sense are prophets. 
In 1 Cor. xii. 3 (ovdels dvvarae eimeiv 
‘Kupuos "Inoods’ ef py év mvevpare ayi@) 
St Paul states the general law which 
St John applies to the special in- 
spiration of the Christian Prophets. 
The Spirit of prophecy is the Spirit 
of Jesus (Acts xvi. 7), Who must needs 
testify of Jesus (Jo. xv. 26). In the 
prophets of the O.T. the Spirit of 
Christ bore witness of the coming 
Passion and Glory; see 1 Pet. i. 11, 
with Dr Hort’s note, and cf. Irenaeus 
i. 10. I kal els mvedpa aytov, 7d Sia Trav 
mpopntay KexnpvxXos Tas oikovopias Kat 
ras é\evoers xt, Similarly it is the 
office of N.T. prophecy to bear witness 
to the Christ as already come and 
glorified, and to point men to the 
future Parousia. The Armenian ver- 
sion (see above) supplies an interest- 
ing gloss upon this clause. 
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I11—16. VISION oF THE OROWNED 
Warrior. 

II, Kal efSov rov ovpaviy ivewypevov, 
kat idov xrd.] So Ezekiel begins his 
prophecy (i. 1 kal éyévero...xai jredy- 
Onoav oi ovpavol, kai eiSov dpaces Geod) ; 
and a similar epiphany is described in 
3 Mace. vi. 18 rore 6 peyadddogos beds 
...nvé@éev Tas ovpavious midas, e& Sv 
dedo~acpévor -dv0 HoBepoedeis ayyedor 
xaréBnoay. In the Gospels the heavens 
are opened to Jesus at His Baptism 
(Mt. iii. 16, Me. i. 10 efdev ox iCouévous 
Tovs ovpavovs, Le. iii, 21) and He 
promises a like vision to His disciples 
(Jo. i. 51 deobe rév ovpaviy dvewyd- 
ra), Early in the Apocalypse a door 
is opened in heaven (iv. 1), and the 
Sanctuary itself is opened more than 
once (xi. 19, xv. 5); angels frequently 
descend from heaven (x. 1, xiv. 17, 
' xviii. 1). The present revelation is on 
a larger scale; the heavens themselves 
open to disclose the glorified Christ. 
Sounds from heaven have been heard 
already (xix. 1); the Bride has made 
herself ready (v. 7f.), the malriage 
supper of the Lamb is at hand (2. 9). 
But it is neither as the Bridegroom 
nor as the Lamb that the Christ is 
now revealed; the parted heavens 
shew a Figure seated on a white horse, 
a royal commander, followed by a 
dazzling retinue. 

The words kai iSod tarzos Nevkos, 
kal 6 kaOnpevos én’ avrov are repeated 
from c. vi. 2, where see note. In both 
passages the ‘white horse’ is the 
emblem of victory, for the allegorical 
sense which Origen (in Joann. t. i. 
42, ii. 4) permits himself to give to 
the horse in the present passage is 
more curious than convincing. But 


the Rider here is not the rider of c. vi.; 
there we see the Roman Imperator, 
or possibly the Parthian King, with 
his bow and wreath (¢ywv rdfov, kal 
€506n aire orépavos); here the 
Commander-in-chief of the host of 
heaven (cf. Jos. v. 14 dpxsorparnyos 
duvapews Kupiov), with His sharpsword 
and many diadems; the superficial re- 
semblance seems to emphasize the 
points of contrast. In any case no 
doubt is left as to the personality of 
the present Rider; He is known as 
(kadovpevos, ef. Le. vi. 15 xadovpevov 
Zyroryy, Vill. 2 4 Kadoupévn MaydaAnvn, 
Acts viii. 10 7 Kadoupévy Meydan) 
‘Faithful’ and ‘True’ (verus, as Prim., 
not verax, as Vg. here). Both epithets 
are applied to our Lord in the early 
chapters of the Book, e.g. i. 5 6 paprus 
6 mords, lil. 7 6 Gytos, 6 adnOwds, 14 6 
pdptus 6 mores kal 6 aAnbrvds ; for the 
sense attached to them in this con- 
nexion see notes to those passages. 

€v duxacootvy Kpiver kal rrodeuet] A 
principal feature in the Messianic 
character, cf. Isa, xi. 3 ff. od Kara rhy 
dofav kpwei ovd€ Kara thy Aadtay édéy= 
fet...xal mard&er thy yi TO Ady Tod 
oroparos avrov...cal %orar Sicavoodvy 
€{oopévos thy dopdy atrod cai dAnbeia 
eiAnpévos tas mAeupas ; see also Ps, Sol. 
xvii. 23 ff. The Christ who comes is 
both Judge and Warrior, and He 
judges first, for in the Divine order 
judgement precedes victory. His 
judgements are év dicacoodyy, for they 
are God’s (cf. xv. 3 Sixacat cat ddnOuvat 
ai 680i gov, xvi. 5 Sixaos €?...87¢ Tatra 
€xpwas, 7, Xix. 2 dAnOwar cat dixaa al 
kpioets cov); the Seer perhaps men- 
tally contrasts them with the corrupt 
practices of Eastern courts, and 
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the injustice often received at the 
Proconsul’s tribunal. The present 
tense (kpiver, roAepet) is used because 
‘the writer is stating the normal cha- 
racter of Divine judgements and wars, 
or it may possibly imply that Christ’s 
work as Judge and Warrior is already 
proceeding in the world, though the 
tribunal is invisible and no ear hears 
as yet the din of battle. 

12. of d€ dpOarpot avrot as Prd 
mupos ktA.] The Seer proceeds from the 
character of the Rider on the white 
horse to His person. The ‘eyes as 
a flame of fire’ are a reminiscence 
of the vision in ¢. i.; cf. i. 14, ii 18, 
notes. The next feature is new: éml 
Thy Kearny avrov Svadnpara moAXA. 
For diadnpa see xii. 3, note, xiii. 1. 
The Dragon wears a diadem on each 
of his seven heads; the Wild Beast 
from the Sea has one on each of 
his ten horns. As contrasted with 
the wreath, the fillet was the symbol 
of Regal power, going with the 
sceptre (Apul. met. 10 “caput strin- 
gebat diadema candida; ferebat et 
sceptrum”), and for this reason it 
was declined by the earlier principes : 
cf. Suet. Jul. 79 “[Julius] cum.,.qui- 
dam e turba statuae eius coronam 
lauream candida fascia praeligata im- 
posuisset, et tribuni plebis...coronae 
fasciam (i.q.70 d:adynya) detrahi...iussis- 
sent, dolens seu parum prospere motam 
regni mentionem sive, ut ferebat, 
ereptam sibi gloriam recusandi, 
tribunos graviter increpitos potestate 
privavit” ; and the somewhat similar 
story told by Plutarch, C. Caes. 61 
dépov diadypa orepavyp dadyns Tept- 
mem\eypévov apeEe TH Kaioapt.,,arw- 


capévov dé rod Kaioapos amas 6 Simos 
dvexpornaev krd. Christ, who refused 
the diadem when offered to Him by the 
Tempter (Mt. iv. 9) was crowned on the 
merit of His victorious Passion, and 
now appears wearing not one royal 
crown alone, but many. For zoaA)a cf. 
Andreas : ra S¢ moda dcadqpara...ryv 
kara Tavtwv avtov BaciWelay Tov Te év 
ovpav@ kai yn aivirrovrac; compare 
1 Mace. xi. 13 Kat efonAGev Trodepaios 
eis "Avrioxiav, Kal mepieOero To diddy 
THs "Aoias, Kat meptéOeto Sv0 d1ady- 
para trept thy Kehadny advrov, To THs 
*Aaias kal Aiyirrov. Not Asia only 
and Egypt and Europe belonged to 
the Lord’s Christ, but all the provinces 
of God’s Universe ; cf. Mt. xxviii. 18, 
Phil. ii. 9, Apoe. i. 18. 

éxav dvopa yeypappévor 6 ovdeis older 
xtd.] Besides the title ‘Faithful and 
True,’ which reputation gave Him, 
He bore a name written (? upon His 
forehead; see xiv. I, xvii. 5) which was 
known only to Himself; compare ii. 17 
bvopa kawvov yeypappevoy d ovdels oidey 
él Pa 0 AapBavev 5 iii. 12 ypdyreo er 
avurov.. .TO dvopa fou TO kawvov. A 
similar mystery attends the name of 
the Angel who appears to Jacob on 
the Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 29 iva ri od 
épotas TO Gvoua pov;) and the same 
answer is made bythe Angel to Manoah 
(Jud. xiii. 18), with the reason added 
kai avto €otw Oavpacror : cf. Sap. xiv, 
21 re akowwvntoy dvona, The comment 
of Andreas seems to be justified : ré 
d€ dyvworor Tov dvopatos Td THs ovaias 
avrov onpaiver akatdAnmrov: tais yap 
olkovopias @v trodvedvupos, ws ayabds, 
Gs Touny...kal Tais dmopdcect 6poiws, 
ws apOapros, ws dOdvaros...r7 ovoia 
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€otiy avevupos Kai avéduxros. Notwith- 
standing the dogmatic helps which the 
Church offers, the mind fails to grasp 
the inmost significance of the Person 
of Christ, which eludes all efforts to 
bring it within the terms of human 
knowledge. Only the Son of God can 
understand the mystery of His own 
Being. The words ei yi avrés do not 
contradict but supplement our Lord’s 
own saying in Mt. xi. 27 ovdeis ém- 
ywooke. Tov vidy ei wi 6 marnp. AS 
Primasius rightly says: “cavendum 
sane est ne...nomen Filii...aut Patri 
aut Spiritui sancto putetur incogni- 
tum.” Ovde/s excludes created beings 
only, not other Persons internal to the 
Life of God. 

13., Kat mepiBeBAnpévos iyarioy pe- 
pappévoy aizarc] Dr Hort well observes 
(WH.? Notes, p. 139f.) that “all the 
variations [éppaypevov, mepipepaupévor, 
éppavriopevoy, Teptpepavtigpeévoy, and 
even BeBapupévor] are easily accounted 
for if the form used was pepaypévor”—a 
fact which, considering the comparative 
paucity of first-rate authorities for the 
text of this Book, seems to justify its 
provisional adoption. It is worthy of 
notice that non-Septuagintal versions 
of Isa. lxiii. 3—the passage on which 
St John’s conception appears to be 
based—rendered 1°) by éeppavric6n or 
éppavén, and that the use of one of 
these verbs is pre-supposed by the 
ordinary Syriac, which has w\,, and 
possibly also by Dr Gwynn’s version 
(Gwynn, p. 85). On the form fepap- 
pévov see WH.? Notes, p. 172. 

The Rider's cloak (the ipartov) is per- 
haps a yAauvs (Mt. xxvii. 28, 31) or a 
paludamentum, if a Roman General 
is in view. It is dyed or sprinkled 


with blood, after the second Isaiah’s 
conception of the Divine Conqueror 
from Edom (Isa. xiii. 1 ff.), a prophecy 
which the later Jews expected to be 
fulfilled in Messianic times, cf. syn. 
Sohar, p. 113.23 (Schoettgen, i. p. 1134): 
“futuro tempore Deus...vestimentum 
vindictae induet contra Edom.” In 
the original context the blood upon 
the Warrior's dress is that of the 
conquered enemy, who have been 
trampled under foot like grapes in the 
winefat; and this idea is certainly 
present to St John’s mind (cf. v. 15). 
But in applying the figure to Christ, 
he could hardly have failed to think 
also of the ‘ Blood of the Lamb’ (i. 5, 
Y. 9, Vii. 14, xii. 11) which was shed in 
the act. of treading the enemy under 
foot. To some extent this probability 
may be held to justify the old inter- 
pretation, that e.g. of Hippolytus (¢. 
Noet., ed. Lagarde p. 53 f.: opare ody, 
adedgoi, mds ev cvpBdr@ TO iparioy Td 
€ppavticpévoy aiuate tiv odpka dunyte 
caro, Sv Hs Kal vd rabos 7A Oev 6 dmabys 
Tov Oeov Aodyos), Origen (in Loann, 
t. ii. 4),and Andreas, who writes ad loc.: 
iuariov tod Oeod Aédyou 7 wavayia aap 
avrov...74 Baheioa év TO Exovoio mabet 
T@ idle adrov aizart But this view, if 
admitted, must be kept subordinate to 
the other. In this vision Christ is not 
presented as the Redeemer, but as the 
Judge and Warrior. 

kai KékAntat TO dvopa adrod ‘O Adyos 
tov Odeo] In the N.T. the idea of a 
personal Logos seems to be limited to 
the Johannine writings (for Heb. iv. 
12 see Westcott ad loc.) and there it 
isfound under three forms—6 Adyos rod 
Geod (here), 6 Adyos rH CwAs (1 Jo. i 
1), 6-Adyos (Jo. i. 1 ff.). Of these the 
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present is probably the earliest; the 
relative use of the term would natu- 
rally precede the absolute, and the 
relation of the Word to God would be 
the first to presentitself. ‘O Adyos rod 
“e0d (Kupiov) is a familiar O.T. phrase 
forapropheticutterance, whichSt Luke 
and St Paul employ for the teaching of 
Jesus or for the Gospel (Le. vy. 1, viii. 
II, xi. 28, Acts vi. 2, xiii. 5, 44, 1 Cor. 
iy. 30,2 C0r ti 17, tv. 2,0 Th. 1, 13 
etc.). Meanwhile, the thought had 
taken root that Jesus is Himself the 
final and the only perfect revelation 
of God to man (Heb. i. 1 f.), and St John 
gave expression to this belief when he 
applied the term ‘Word of God’ to the 
glorified Christ. How far at this stage 
he had anticipated the doctrine of the 
Prologue to the Fourth Gospel cannot 
be determined ; but it is difficult to 
resist the impression that there is 
some connexion between the present 
passage and the teaching of the Alex- 
andrine book of Wisdom ; cf. Sap. xviii. 
15 6 mavrodvvapos wou Adyos a’ 
ovpavayv ek Opovev Bacireiwy ard- 
TOUOsS mohepeorns eis péoov Ths Ode- 
Opias nAato yns, Eidos Eb thy avv- 
MOKpiTov éemitayny cov Pépwv. 
Arethas asks how the giving of this 
name to Christ is to be reconciled with 
the statement in v. 12: elkds éori ria 
émamrophoar TAS 6 TPO ptKpoU avevupos 
xpnpatioas Kal maow adyvworos kara Td 
évoua, viv evravOa Adyos dvoudgerat 
His answer is not very convincing ; but 
Apringius at least strikes the right 
note: “sicut pro ineffabilitate virtutis 
eius supra fatetur incognitum omni- 
bus eius nomen...ad professionem nos- 
trae fidei...Verbum Dei esse signifi- 
cat.” No Name of our Lord, not even 


6 Adyos, is more than a help to faith 
and a step towards fuller knowledge ; 
cf, note on v. 12. 

14. kal Ta orparevpara | Ta év TO 
ovpar@ «rh. ] The existence of a celes- 
tial ‘ army’ is implied i in xii. 7 6 Mexayh 
kal of @yyeNot avrov Tod modewHoa pera 
TOU Spadxorros. In the O.T. S2¥ 
Dwi (MiN2¥) is a constant phrase 
for(1)theordered ranks of the heavenly 
bodies (cf. e.g. 2 Esdr. xix. 6 col mpoo- 
Kuvovow al otpateiat tov ovpavor), 
and (2) the angelic bodyguard of the 
Throne of God; see Driver, art. Hos! 
of Heaven, in Hastings, D.B. ii. 
p- 429 ff. Here the latter are clearly 
meant. The angelic hosts were at the 
service of the Incarnate Son even in 
the days of His Flesh (cf. Mt. xxvi. 53 
Sokeis Ott ov Svvayat mapakadéoa Tov 
matépa pov, kal mapacrioe pou apre 
Trcio Saddexa Aeytovas adyyéAwv), and 
in His exaltation they wait upon His 
pleasure (Heb. i. 6 ff., cf. Mt. xiii. 41, 
XVi. 27, XXIV. 31, xxv. 31, Apoe. v. 11 f.). 
Some of the ancient interpreters 
thought here of the elect from among 
mankind (e.g. Apringius: “exercitus 
qui in caelo est ipsa est sponsa”), or 
of the “martyrum candidatus ex- 
ercitus”; but though either of these 
bodies might, consistently with the 
usage of the Apoc, be placed in 
Heaven and clad in white (cf. vii. 
9 ff.), yet the general sense of both 
O. and N.T. points rather to the angelic 
orders, and Andreas is doubtless right 
when he says: To dé dxohovdeiv aire 
orparetpara ra ev TO ovpare Tas 
ovpavias Ta&es onpaive, As the Lamb, 
Christ is followed by the Saints (xiv. 
4); but as the Celestial Warrior, 
coming from Heaven to earth upon 
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‘a mission of judgement, He brings 
with Him His Angels. 

On otparevpara see ix. 16, note. A 
oTparevpa may be a small body of 
soldiers, such as Herod’s bodyguard 
(Le. xxiii. 11), or the garrison of the 
Antonia (Acts xxiii. 10, 27), or a great 
host, taken in the aggregate (v. 19); 
in the plural the word = troops, forces, 
copiae. These celestial troops are all 
cavalry (cf. ix. 16), mounted, like their 
Captain, on white horses, the symbol 
andomen of victory. But whereas their 
Captain is arrayed in a cloak sprinkled 
with blood, they are clad in pure white 
byssus (cf. v. 8, note). He only has 
had experience of mortal conflict ; for 
them bloodshed and death are impos- 
sible. 

15. kat €k TOU oTopaTos avTov éekro0- 
peverac xtd.] Another feature from 
the vision of c. i.; cf. i. 16, notes. But 
thesharpsword issuing from the mouth 
of the Word fulfils a new purpose. 
The Priest-King, walking in the midst 
of the churches, uses it to chastise the 
impenitent members of the Asian con- 
gregations Qh iy TS IE peravéngoy our: 
el O€ pn. modeuqoe per’ avrav ev ™ 
poupaia Tov ordpards pov). Here its 
work lies beyond the pale of the 
Church ; the Warrior-King comes to 
smite the pagan nations with it. St 
John has in view Isa. xi. 3: ff. od Kara 
THY 8d€av Kpuvel.. -mardget yiv TO Aoyo 
TOU oTopartos avrov, kal ev mvevpare bia 
xeikewy avedet doeBn. The Word of 
God fights with the sword of the word ; 
His weapons are spiritual and not 
carnal (2 Cor. x. 4); He smites the 
nations not by judgements only, but 
by the forces which reduce them to 


the obedience of faith ; cf. Apringius: 
“nyercutere dicitur...liberare, damnare, 
iustificare, eripere, salvare.” The 
whole course of ‘the expansion of 
Christianity’ is here in a figure: the 
conversion of the Empire; the con- 
version of the Western nations which 
rose on the ruins of the Empire ; the 
conversion of the South and the far 
East, still working itself out in the 
history of our own time. Inall St John 
would have seen Christ using the 
Sword of His mouth; the white horse 
and his Rider, the diadem-crowned 
head, the invisible armies of Heaven. 

kat avros tmouavet avrovs ev paBd@ 
odnpa: an image already familiar to 
readers of this book (ii. 27, xii. 5, where 
see notes); the same blending of the 
metaphor of Isa. xi. and Ps. ii. is to 
be observed in Ps. Sol. xvii. 26 f.: 
exrpinpat Umepnpaviay Guapt@dov ws 
oKEUN Ke papews: ev paBd@ ovdnpg 
ovvrpivat mwacayv vmrooTtacw autor: 
ddeOpedorat €dvn mapavopa év oy@ 
oTopuatos av’rov—a coincidence which 
may be explained by supposing that 
St John here follows a Jewish tradi- 
tion already existing in the century 


_before Christ. The sense is clear. 


The work of the Pastor, the Guide 
and Ruler of souls (1 Pet. ii. 25), 
follows that of the Evangelist; the 
heathen are first to be reduced to 
obedience, and then brought under 
the discipline of Christ. 

kal avros marei THY Anvoy Tod oivov 
xta.] The repetition of kcal avrés adds 
solemnity ; Christ Himself is in all this 
movement, by whatever ministry He 
may work. And His work in the world 
is not all redemptive or restorative ; it 
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has its terrible side. The Anves of 
judgement and its wine of wrath have 
been mentioned already more than 
once ; for the first see xiv. 19 f., notes, 
and for the second, xiv. 8, 10, xvi. 19; 
now we learn by Whom the winepress 
is trodden, though this has already 
been suggested by v. 13, with its refer- 
ence to Isa. Ixiii. 1 ff. 

16. kal €yec emt ro fpariov xrA.] 
While He is known to Himself by a 
name which is hidden from all others, 
and to the Churches as the Word of 
God, He has a third name which all 
can read, for it is displayed on His 
habit where it falls over the thigh. 
Emi 70 iwarioy Kal éml Tov ynpov avrod, 
‘on the cloak and on that most exposed 
part of it which covers the thigh,’ 
where it cannotescape notice. Modern 
commentators quote Cic. Verr. iv. 43 
“sionum Apollinis pulcherrimum, cuius 
in femore literulis minutis argenteis 
nomen Myroniseratinscriptum” ; Paus. 
Eliac. (Wetstein): davdpos eixav...éde- 
ysiov dé én’ adro yeypappevoy emt rod 
pnpod; the Apocalyptist, perhaps, has 
inview some equestrian statue at Hphe- 
sus similarly inscribed. The allegorical 
- meaning which the ancient interpre- 
ters offer (eg. Primasius: “femore 
illius posteritas seminis designatur in 
quo benedicentur omnes gentes”) is 
improbable ; nor can we press 70 ind- 
tov avrov after the manner of Aprin- 
gius, who writes: “in veste, id est, in 
sacramento Dominici corporis scrip- 
tum legitur nomen eius ‘ Rex regum’,” 
meaning apparently that the glorified 
humanity of the Lord sufficiently 
proclaims His universal Sovereignty. 


Apoe. i, 


The title BagwAvevs xr. is given to 
the Lamb in xvii. 14, where see notes; 
the changed order can hardly be more 
than accidental. 

“Sic semper Verbum Dei,” writes 
Irenaeus (iv. 20. 11), after quoting the 
three visions of the exalted Christ in 
y., xix. “velut lineamenta 
rerum futurarum habet, et velut spe- 
cies dispositionum Patris hominibus 
ostendebat, docens nos quae sunt 
Dei.” e 

17—21. OVERTHROW AND END OF 
THE Beast AND THE Fase PRopHEt, 

17f. kat eidov eva tyyedov Eotara év 
T@ HAi@ krA.] As in xviii. 21, a single 
angel suffices for the task. He takes 
up a position in the sun, whence he 
can deliver his message to the great 
birds of prey that fly high in the zenith 
(€v pecoupavnuate: cf. viii. 13, xiv. 6, 
notes); he is sent to summon them 
to the battlefield which is presently 
to be strewn with the bodies of the 
King’s enemies. The imagery is bor- 
rowed from Ez. xxxix. 17 ff., where the 
slaughter of Gog is described: eiméy 
mayri opvéw merew@,..cwvdx Ayre aro 
mayraoy TOV TrepixdKh@ én) tiv Ovoiav 
pov, nv TéOvKa v vp buclav peydhny... kat 
payeode kpéa_ kal mieaOe aud. Kpéa 
yeyavrev (a"34) dayecbe, kal aia 
dpxovray THs ys miecOe...xal éumAno- 
Oncecbe emt ths tpamé{ns pov tmmov 
Kat avaBarnv kal yiyavra kai mayra 
dvdpa mokeuotnv. The same idea is 
to be found in Mt. xxiv. 28 dou éay 7 
TO mT@pa, €ket GvvaxOnoovrat of deToi. 
Carrion, even a single corpse, has a 
magnetic attraction for vultures, and 
here is a field piled with the dead, a 
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great repast spread by the hand of 
God (76 deimvoy 76 péya Tov Geod); or 
in Hzekiel’s words, a sacrificial feast 
spread on God’s table for all the vul- 
tures of the sky. In Ezekiel only 
the bodies of the great are offered to 
the birds of prey; in St John’s con- 
ception all the slain lie together ; not 
only kings and captains (xAiapyou, 
tribuni, cf. vi. 15, note), but the rank 
and file, made up of all sorts and 
conditions of men free and bond 
(vi. 18, xiii. 16), small and great 
(xi, 13, xiii. 16, xix. 5, xx. 12). The 
great war between Christ and Anti- 
christ, which is now about to enter 
upon its final stage, draws its recruits 
from every class, and in war there is 
no respect of persons. 

Is this battle to be identified with 
that of Har Magedon (xvi. 16), and 
with that of Gog and Magog (xx. 8 ff.) ? 
In c. xvi. the forces are seen gathering 
for battle, but the battle is not yet 
begun; and there seems to be no 
reason why we should not find its 
consummation here; see note on xvi. 
14. It is more difficult to correlate 
the present passage with xx. 8 f.; the 
battle of Gog and Magog follows the 


thousand years, and prima facie is 
distinct from the battle of c. xix., 
and later; see notes ad loc. It may 
be pointed out, however, (1) that 
xix. 17 ff. and xx. 8 f. are based on 
the same passage in Ezekiel, and 
(2) that in the Apocalypse priority in 
the order of sequence does not alway@ 
imply priority i in time. 
On capkas see xvii. 16, note. 


19. Kal eidov rd Onpiov Kat rods 
Bacireis xrv.] When the Beast was 
last seen (xvii. 16 f.), he was in league 
with the ten kings who were to bring 
about the destruction of Babylon. It 
was foreseen by the Seer that the 
kings would ultimately turn their 
arms against the Lamb (7d. 14). This 
development has now been reached ; 
Babylon is no more, but the Beast. 
survives, and is allied against Christ 
with the powers which have risen on 
the ruins of Rome. They are now 
called of BaoAcis tis yjs—the repre- 
sentatives of the YIN (Ps. ii. 2) 
who are the hereditary foes of the 
Lord’s Anointed. In c¢. xvii. the 
Beast’s allies are uncrowned (%. 12 
Bacwrelay ovr@ ¢daBov, adda e£ovciary 
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peta tov Onpiov), but St John foresees 
that they will be succeeded by crowned 
heads; out of the confusion of the 
age which saw the fall of Rome there 
will rise a new order with duly con- 
stituted powers. These, however, so 
far as they lend their authority to 
the Beast (xvii. 13), i.e. so far as they 
inherit the selfish and worldly policy 
of the Empire, will be animated by the 
same spirit, and the Seer sees them in 
the end banded together, like Herod 
and Pontius Pilate, to wage the war 
(roy moAepov) foretold in xvii. 14 and 
even in Ps. ii. 

In what form this prediction will 
fulfil itself cannot be conjectured. 
But it seems to point to a last struggle 
between Society and the Church, or 
rather between Christ and Antichrist. 
Those who take note of the tendencies 
of modern civilization will not find it 
impossible to conceive that a time may 
come when throughout Christendom 
the spirit of Antichrist will, with the 
support of the State, make a final 
stand against a Christianity which is 
loyal to the Person and teaching of 
Christ. 

On rot orparevparos avrod as con- 
trasted with ra orparevpara avrov 
Andreas makes the shrewd remark : 
Tovs TO XpLoT@ Ewropevous Evikds oT pa- 
revpa mpoonyopevoe Sia TO THs yyopns 
énaiov Oéhnua THs mpos Tov Gedy Adyov 
evapeotnoews. There is a certain 
unity which comes from making 
common cause in evil-doing (xvii. 13, 
17), but it has its limits and is apt to 


Sine 


break down when personal interests 
differ; the unity of the heavenly 
orparevpara, when engaged in the 
service of God and of Christ, is in- 
dissoluble. Even the Church on earth 
in its last struggle with Antichrist 
may be expected to present an un- 
broken front to the foe; a grave 
common danger will go far to cancel 
mutual distrust. 

20. Kai émac6n To Onpiov Kai per 
avrov 6 Wevdorpopyrns] The imagery 
of the battlefield is carried on; the 
course of the battle is not recorded, 
but its issue is stated. The Beast, 
who had been the prime mover in 
the revolt against the King of kings, 
when the day was manifestly lost, 
made an effort to escape; but his 
flight was intercepted, and he was 
seized. For mae, said to be a Doric 
form of méfecv which was perpetuated 
in Hellenistic Greek, see W. Schm. p. 
50; meéCew occurs in Mic. vi. 15 meéoecs 
edatav, Le. vi. 38 pérpoy Kaddv temte- 
opevov; for the meaning ‘seize,’ 
‘arrest,’ cf. Cant. ii. 15, Sir. xxiii. 21, 
Jo. vii. 30, 32, 44, x. 39, xi. 57, Acts 
xii. 4, 2 Cor. xi. 32. With the Beast 
was found his subservient ally, the 
False Prophet (cf. Tert. de res. carn. 
25 “bestia antichristus cum suo 
pseudo-propheta”), ie. the Second 
Beast of ¢. xiii. 11 ff.; on this identifi- 
cation see xvi. 13, note. Ta onpeia, 
not ‘miracles’ (A. V.), but “the signs” 
(R.V.), Le. those described in xiii. 13 ff, 
where see notes. The Seer still has 
in view the magic art practised by 
the priests of the Caesar-temples, 
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but though he can only express 
himself in the terms of existing 
conditions, his words may be held 
to cover all forms of religious or 
irreligious fanaticism, all the juggling 
and dishonesties of false cults and 
creeds, whether pagan or Christian 
or openly antichristian. When Beatus 
writes: “pseudo-prophetae sunt prae- 
positi...pseudo-episcopi et sacerdotes 
eorum similes mali,” he is wrong only 
in limiting his interpretation to 

Christian false prophets; the world 
is full of systems which misinterpret 
God and His relation to the creature, 
and these are not to be overlooked. 
On ev ois émdavnoev tovs AaBovras TO 
xapaypa Tov Onpiov xrd. see the notes 
to xiii. 16, xiv. 9ff., xvi. 2, xx. 4. 

_ Cavtes €BANOnaay ot Svo eis rH 
Alipynv tod mupos xrv.] As the two 
had fought together against Christ, 
so they will ultimately fall together; 
the day that sees the end of a false 
statecraft will see also that of a false 
priestcraft. The punishment of the 
Beast is suggested by Daniel’s account 
of the fate of his fourth Beast (vii. 11 
Th. €Geepovr...€as aynpébn rd Onpiov 
kal dr@dero, kal TO copa adrod €d66n 
«is katow mupos: the meaning being 
that the Fourth Empire “is to be 
utterly brought to an end” (Driver). 
Zavres adds to the horror of the 
picture; cf. Num. xvi. 30 caraBjrecav 
(Gyres eis ddov, repeated in Ps. liv. 
(lv.) 15; the Greek classical writers 
use the same figure, e.g. Soph. Ant. 
920 (a0 eis Oavortwy epxouat Kara- 
oxapds. Aipym (stagnum, Prim., Vg.) 
is ‘a comparatively shallow pool or 


lake; Ps. evi. (cvii.) 35 (A) €Oero. 
épnpov eis Ripvas vdarwv ; Cant. vil. 4 
os Aipva ev “EoeBov; 1 Mace. xi. 35 
tas Tov ddds Aipuvas (salt basins near 
the Dead Sea); Le. v. 1f,, viii. 22 f, 
33 (the Lake of Gennesaret). Thus 
the Aiuvn tod mupos stands in marked 
contrast with the dBvocos (ix. 1 ff, 
xx. I ff.); the Beast and False Prophet 
are not cast into a bottomless dungeon, 
to be kept in safe custody, but into a 
pool of blazing sulphur, where they 
will be consumed. It is the utter 
destruction and consumption of the 
two systems which is in view; like 
Babylon (xvii. 16, xviii. 8), they are to 
be burnt with fire; not a vestige of 
them will be left in the new order. 
‘H Alwyn tr. om. KTA.. Or an equivalent 
phrase, occurs again in xx. Io, 14 f, 
xxi. 8; the use of the definite article 
on its first appearance seems to imply 
that the conception was already 
familiar to the Asian Churches; 
compare xi. 7 TO Onpiov xrA., note. 
Possibly it was a local expression fer 
the yéevva rod mupés which was familiar 
to Palestinian Christians (Mt. y. 22 ff, 
Me. ix. 43, note, Jac. iii. 6; ef. Secrets 
of Enoch, x. 2 “a gloomy fire is 
always burning, and a fiery river goes 
forth,” with Charles’s note); xacopéyns 
ev Geiw, however, points rather to the 
story of Sodom and Gomorrah (Gen. 
xix. 24; cf. Ez. xxxvili. 22). Tis 
katouérns, if original, can only be a 
slip due to hasty writing or dictation; 
cf. xxi. 8 rH Alwyn 7H Katopévy. For 
betoy see ix. 17 f., xiv. 10, notes. 

21. Kat of Aowrol drextavOnoay Krh.] 
The rest of the enemy, the kings and 
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their hosts (v. 19), were not cast, like 
the Beast and the Prophet, into the 
Lake of Fire, but slain outright by 
_the sword of the Word; contrast As- 
censton of Isaiah iv. 14 (ed. Charles, 
p. 33), “He will drag Beliar into 
Gehenna, and also his armies.” That 
this wholesale slaughter is to be 
understood in a purely spiritual sense 
is clear from the words 77 é&eAdovan 
€k Tov ordpatos avtov which follow. 
The sword is that of which St Paul 
speaks in Eph. vi. 17 tiv payaipay rod 
mvevpatos, 6 €oTw pha Ocov, and the 
action of the living Word who wields 
it may be illustrated by Heb. iv. 12 
(av yap 6 Aoyos Tov Oeot Kai evepyrs 
kal ToueTepos vmép Tacay paxarpay 
dicropoy Kat dtikvovpevos axpt pepiopod 
Wouxis Kai mvevpatos, appay re Kal 
pueddév. In interpreting, room should 
probably be allowed for punitive as 
well as for restorative operations; the 
Word slays by pronouncing judgement 
as well as by reducing to the obedience 
of faith. But it is probably the latter 
process which is chiefly in view; the 
slaying of the ¢yOpa eis Gedy, of the 
self which resists Christ; cf. Gal. ii. 
19 f., vi. 14, and for the exact figure, 
though used with a somewhat different 
reference, Eph. ii. 16 dmokreivas yy 
zyOpav. Thus the vision of the 
yictorious Word fulfils itself in any 
movement which leads to conversions 
on a great scale, such as that which 
attended the preaching of Boniface; 
and it may find a more complete ac- 
complishment at a time yet future, 
when Christ will work through some 
new Apostle of the Gentiles for the 
draxoy €dvev (Rom, xv. 18). 


kal mavra Ta dpvea €xopracbnoay ek 
Tay capkayv avtav| See v. 17 f., notes. 
The words belong to the scenery of 
the context, and need no precise 
interpretation such as that of Andreas 
(épvea S€ rods dyyéAovs @yduacer), Or 
of Primasius (“invitantur spirituales 
ad caenam”). The number of the 
slain justified the anticipations of the 
angel who invited all the vultures of 
the world to feast upon them. Schoett- 
gen quotes a Rabbinical parallel, syn. 
Sohar, p. 114, n. 25 “illo tempore 
cum Deus vindictam exercebit pro 
populo suo Israel, carnibus hostium 
illorum caenabuntur omnes _bestiae 
mensibus xii, et aves cibum exinde 
habebunt vii annos.” 

XX. 1—6. Tux THousanp Yuars 
OF SaTAN’S CAPTIVITY AND THE 
MartTYRS’ REIGN. 

I. kal eidov ayyeAov xataBaivoyra 
€x Tov ovpavod xtX.| The formula kai 
eidov does not, like pera ratra eiSov, de- 
termine the order of time in which the 
vision was seen relatively to the visions 
which precede it, but merely connects 
it with a series of visions which for 
whatever purpose the writer has seen 
fit to bring together in this part of 
his book ; cf. xix::11, 17, 19, Xx: 4, II, 
12, xxi 1, and contrast pera ratra 
efdov in xviii. 1, and pera 7. eovoa 
in xix. 1. It must not, therefore, be 
assumed that the events now to be 
described chronologically follow the 
destruction of the Beast and the False 
Prophet and their army. 

In the present vision, as in that of 
c. XViii., an angel descends from heaven, 
charged with a special mission (xviii. 1, 
note). He carries the key (on k\eiv 
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=kneida see i. 18, note) which unlocks 
the mouth of the shaft that leads down 
into the Abyss; cf. ix. 1 7 KAels rod 
péaros ris aBiacov (note). “H aBvo- 
gos stands here in sharp contrast with 
7) Aiuvn (xix. 20); the locked dungeon 
with its black and bottomless depths 
forms an antithesis to the open, shallow 
pool of fire. 

The angel who is charged with the 
key of the Abyss carries also a manacle; 
on dAvors as distinguished from médn 
see Mc. v. 4, note, and Acts xii. 7 
e&€recav avrov ai ddvces ek TOY XELpGV; 
and cf. Lightfoot, Philippians, p. 8, 
note 2. The fetter isof great size, being 
intended to hold a prisoner of no ordi- 
nary strength—one stronger than Sam- 
son (Jud. xvi. 6 ff.), stronger than the 
‘Legion’ who tore asunder the chains 
that secured the Gerasene (Me. /.c.); an 
ioxvpos than whom there is but one 
stronger (Le. xi. 21 f.). The great 
chain lies on the angel’s hand (émt rny 
xelpa = emt rhs xetpos=nearly ev rH 
xeupi, cf. i. 16, 20), ready for use as 
soon as he comes upon the criminal. 

2. kal éxparnoev tov Spakovra x7A.] 
The Dragon, who from the first (xiii. 
2, 4, notes) has been behind the revolt 
led by the Beast and False Prophet, 
but hitherto has escaped justice, is 
now seized and chained: on xpareiv 
followed by the acc. see ii. 1, note. 
‘O dpis 6 dpyxaios, és éorw KTr., a 
parenthesis (cf. i. 5, ii. 13, notes) bor- 
rowed from xii. 9, where see note. 
For the present the Dragon is. not 
slain or consumed, but only made a 


prisoner (for ¢dncev in this sense see 
ix. 14, and cf. Mt. xxvii. 2, Me. vi. 17, 
Le. xiii. 16, Acts xii. 6, xxii. 5) for a 
term of a thousand years, ie. a long 
period of time, a great epoch in 
human history ; cf. Andreas: yiAva de 
érn ov mavtws Ta TooatTa TO aprOp@ 
voeiv evNoyov: ovdé yap mept ov pnow 
6 Aavid (Ps. civ.==cv. 8)...efs xudias 
yeveds Sexakis Exaroy ravtas apiOpjoa 
SuvdyeOa, adda ras moddas; Beatus: 
“pro eloquendi modo dicit, sicut est 
illud intellegendum in mille genera- 
tiones, cum non sint mille.” For the 
interpretation of this period see the 
third note on v. 6, below. 

3.. Kat €Badev avrov eis thy GBvocoy 
xtX.] Satan, powerless in the hands 
of the angel, who exercises Divine 
power (Andreas: wa SeiEy kal ray 
Aecroupytxkav Suvduewy TovTov Arrova 
kata Svvauw), and fettered, is flung 
down the shaft into the Abyss, the 
mouth of which is at once locked and 
made secure. The Abyss is the desti- 
nation to which the ‘Legion’ looks 
forward (Le. viii. 31 mapexadouv adréy 
iva pn emird&n avtois els rnv ABvecor 
dred Oeiy), and it is under the charge 
of the Angel Abaddon (Apollyon) (ix. 
11, note), who is by some interpreters 
identified with Satan himself, and 
is at least a kindred power. Thus 
the Dragon’s committal is in effect 
a limitation to his proper sphere of 
influence ; already he has been cast 
out of Heaven (xii. 9), now he is cast 
out of the earth, and returns to his 
own. place. 
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‘Eoghpaywev érave avrovu—a last 
- precaution taken to prevent escape. 
Not only is the pit’s mouth shut and 
locked ; it is sealed. Inc. y. 1 seven 
seals guard the secrets of a papyrus 
roll; in Vii. 2 a seal stamps the Divine 
impress upon the servants of God. 
The use of the seal here is parallel to 
that described in Mt. xxvii. 66 jodadi- 
cavro Tov rapoy oppayicarres Tov AiBov 
peta THs Kovor@dias ; cf. Ev. Peir. 8 
éréxpicav énra odpayidas. The pur- 
pose of sealing the entrance to a prison 
was to prevent any attempt at escape 
or rescue passing unobserved; see 
_ Dan. vi. 17, LXX. das pi...0 Baoideds 
avTov avacmacn ex Tov Aaxkov, and cf. 
Bel 11 ff. 

iva pn mravyon xrd.| The confine- 
ment of Satan to the Abyss is not so 
much a punitive as a precautionary 
measure; so long as he is in the Abyss, 
he cannot deceive the nations, as he 
had been used to do. To mislead on 
a great scale is his business and raison 
Wétre ; see xil. 9 6 mAavay THY oikov- 
pévnv ddAnv, and cf. Jo. viii. 44 érav 
Aad7j 76 Weddos, €x trav idiwy Narei, dre 
wevorns éotiy kal o marnp attov. Now 
his activity is checked for a season ; 
the great malefactor is in custody, 
and there is no fear that he will break 
his prison while his term of imprison- 
ment lasts. Afterwards he must be 
released for a little while: puxpdv 
is relative, as in Jo. Vii. 33, xii. 35, 
Apoc. vi. 11—the release will be brief 
in comparison with the captivity. But 
short or long, it must come; there 
is a necessity for it (Se?), founded on 
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some mystery of the Divine Will. 
This use of dei, frequent in the N.T, 
(Mt. xxiv. 6, xxvi. 54, Me. viii, 31, 
ix. 11, xiii, 7, Le. xxiv. 26, 44, Jo. xii. 
34, xx. 9, Acts xvii. 3, xxiii. 11 ; in this 
book, i. 1, iv. 1, xi. 5, xiii. ro, xvii II) 
occurs first in the versions of Daniel 
ii. 28, 45 where @ dei yevéoOar = TD 


rind, It is in vain to speculate on 
the grounds of this necessity, but it 
may be that the Christian nations 
which have long acquiesced in the 
faith without conviction will need to 
be sifted before the end; cf. Le. xxii. 
31 idod o catavas e€ntnoaro vpas Tov 
gmdcat os Tov cirov. A short exposure 
to the stress of Satan’s évépyeva mAdvns 
(2 Th. ii. 11) may suffice to separate 
the wheat from the chaff. 

4. kat eidov Opovous, kai exdOtoay én’ 
avrovs xtd.] Another vision, which 
is shewn by the sequel (v. 7 ra yiAca 
érn) to be synchronous with Satan’s 
captivity. The scene is from Daniel 
Vii. 9 €Oewpour ews bre Opovor ereOnoav; 
the indefinite éxaéioay, which follows 
here, resembles Dan. viii. 26 rd kpi- 
tipiov exadioev, ‘the court sat’; the 
plural is perhaps meant to include 
Christ and His assessors, the Apostles 
(Mt. xix. 28) and Saints (1 Cor. vi. 3); 
cf. Dan. vii. 22 TO kpipa éd@xev dyiows 
‘YWiorov. To these is given the right 
of pronouncing sentence (kpiua) ; they 
are invested with judicial authority. 
On @Opovos see ii. 13, note; it is here 
the judge’s chair, placed upon the 
Biya, where he sits to hear cases and 
deliver judgement; cf. Jo. xix. 13 6 
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ovy IlewNGros...€xdOurev emt Byparos ; 
Eo. Petr. 3 éxabvoav avrov émi nabédSpav 
xpioews ; Acts xxv. 6, 17, I Cor. vi. 4 
Tovtouvs xaitere, ie. ‘make judges.’ 
The picture presented to the mind is 
that of a state of society in which 
Christian opinion is dominant, and 
positions of influence and authority 
are held by believers and not, as in 
the age of St John, by pagans and 
persecutors. 

kal tas Wuyds tov memeekiopevor 
ktv.] Sc. efor. In vi. 9 the souls of 
the martyrs were seen under the Altar, 
crying for vengeance. It has now 
been awarded (xix. 2 é&ediknoev rd 
aiua tay dovhov avrod), and they 
appear again, living and reigning with 
Christ. For eodaypéver (vi. 9, xviii. 
24), which associated the martyrs with 
the Sacrificed Lamb (v. 6, 9, 12, xiii. 8), 
the Apocalyptist now writes mezeNe- 
kiopéver, ‘beheaded with the wéAexus 
(securis), the traditional instrument 
of capital punishment in republican 
Rome, which, though under the Empire 
superseded by the sword (Acts xii. 2), 
still lingered in the memory of the 
provincials ; cf. Diod. Sic. xix. 101 
paBdicas Hees: Kata TO mdr piov 
€6os 5 Polyb. i 12 Haotuydcavres 
amavtas Kata TO a avrots @6os émeNé- 
koayv. The Seer still has in his mind 
the martyrs of his own age, the victims 
of Nero and Domitian. With 8.4 rip 
paprupiav "Incod ef. i. 9, xii. 17s XANGELO, 


notes ; and for dia rov Adyov Tov beod 
see i. 9, Vi. 9. 

kal olrwves ov mpooexvynoay To Onpiov 
xt.| Cf. Cyprian, ad Fortun. 12 
“vivere omnes dicit et regnare cum 
Christo, non tantum qui occisi fuerint 
sed quique in fidei suae firmitate et 
Dei timore perstantes imaginem bes- 
tiae non adorayerint.” The triumph 
of Christ is shared not by the martyrs 
only but by all who under the sway 
of the Beast and the False Prophet 
suffered reproach, boycotting, im- 
prisonment, loss of goods, or other 
inconveniences, though they did not 
win the martyr’s crown: cf. xiii. 15, 
xiv. 9 ff., xvi. 2, xix. 20, notes. Kal 
oirwves introduces a second class of 
persons, the confessors (as they were 
afterwards called) of the age of perse- | 
cution, with special reference to those 
who in St John’s day were resisting 
the Caesar “worship. 

kal &noay kat €Bacikevoay pera Tod 
Xptorov xidta ern] The Christ Who 
suffered under Tiberius now lives 
(i. 18) and reigns, as the vision of c. xix. 
has shewn (ez. 12, 16), and His life and 
royalty are to be shared for a thousand 
years by the martyrs and confessors of 
the Church. ‘o xpeords occurs in the 
Apocalypse only in xi15, xii, aa 
xx. 4, 6, and is probably in each 
instance a reminiscence of Ps. ii. 2. 
The Lord’s Anointed, against Whom 
the kings of the ear th conspired, has 
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- triumphed over His enemies, and His 
victory ensures that of those who 
have fought on His side. 

5. of Aourot trav vexpay ovk eCnoay 
axpe tedkecO7y Ta xidua érn] To infer 
from this statement, as many ex- 
positors have done, that the é(naav of 
v. 4 must be understood of bodily 
resuscitation, is to interpret apoca- 
lyptic prophecy by methods of exegesis 
which are proper to ordinary narrative. 
The Seer merely guards against the 
impression that he had referred to 
the General Resurrection, which will 
follow and not precede the Thousand 
Years of the Martyrs’ reign. On 
é(noav=avetncay see ii. 8, note, and 
for dyp. redeo 67 cf. Blass, Gir. p. 219. 

Avrn 9 avadoraots 7 mpwrn: this, i.e. 
the return of the martyrs and con- 
fessors to life at the beginning of the 
Thousand Years, is the First Resur- 
rection. It belongs to the Apoca- 
lyptist’s view of things to see the 
great realities of life and death 
arranged in antithetical pairs, in 
which one of the two facts belongs to 
the present order, and the other, its 
greater counterpart, to the future ; 
cf. xxi. I 6 mp@ros ovpavos, 7 Tmparn 
yi, contrasted with ovp. xawds, yi 
kawn 3 li. 11, Xx. 6, 14, xxi. 8 6 Oavaros 
6 Sevrepos or 6 5. Oavaros, implying a 
mpatos Odvaros, though the latter is 
not expressly named. So here the 
First Resurrection is one which takes 
effect in the present life, in contrast 
with that which belongs to the new 
order and-is' to be introduced by the 
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Parousia. There is nothing analogous 
in this to 1 Th. iv. 16 of vexpot ev 
Xpior@ avaorycovra: mpetor, for mpo- 
roy is there in antithesis to émetra 
nueis ot Cavres xtd., ie. the dead in 
Christ are contrasted with His mem- 
bers who will be living upon earth at 
the time of His coming. Nor again ~ 
is 1 Cor. xy. 23 really parallel; there 
St Paul defines the order in which 
the Resurrection will take place at 
the Second Advent, and his words 
(€metra of Tod xpiotov ev tH mapovcia 
avrov) are not limited, as St John’s 
are, to the martyrs and confessors, 
but embrace all loyal members of the 
Church. Hence Origen’s remark 
(fragm. in Isa. ap. Pamph. Apol. 7) is 
inapplicable here: “considerandum 
est...ne forte dividi possit omnis 
resurrectionis ratio in duas partes, id 
est in eos qui salvandi sunt iustos, et 
etiam in eos qui cruciandi sunt pecca- 
tores.” On the probable meaning of 
St John’s First Resurrection see note 
after v. 6. 

6. paxaptos kal dywos 6 éxav pépos 
kth.] <A fifth Apocalyptic beatitude 
(Gis ByoaheiSy anh Wil o dbo doch yp 
14), distinguished from the other six 
by the addition of ady.os to paxdpwos. 
He to whom this paxapicpos belongs 
is not only happy, but holy; he is in 
the highest degree worthy of the 
name of Saint; he is beatified, he is 
canonized by the voice of the Spirit 
of Jesus. With 6 éyav pépos éy rt. a. cf. 
Jo. xiii. 8 odk Exets pépos per éuod, and 
the use of rd pépos in xxi. 8, xxii. 19. 
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‘The grounds of the beatification are 
added. (1) ‘Over these (i.e. émi ray 
€xovrey pépos xtX.) the Second Death 
(see below, v. 14, note) has no control’; 
the first is past already and for them 
there remains no other. The words 
recall Rom. vi. 9 ovxért droévycket, 
Odvaros avo’ ovkére kupteder, but the 
reference there is to the first death 
only. (2) ‘On the contrary (d\)’) 
they shall be priests of God and the 
Christ’; cf. i. 6 émoinoey 7pas...iepeis 
T@ Oe wal marpi avrod; v. 10 éroin- 
gas avtovs TO Hed Huav...iepeis. The 
destiny purchased by the Christ for 
all Christians will be realized in 
those who partake in the First 
Resurrection ; for them priestly ser- 
vice in the glory of its ideal per- 
fection is an accomplished fact. The 
inclusion of Christ with God in the 
Object of Divine service is peculiar 
to this passage, but it agrees with 
what has been said in c. v. 8 ff. as to 
the joint worship of God and of the 
Lamb by heavenly beings, and with 
_ the general tendency of the Book to 
regard Christ as the Equivalent of 
God. (3) There is yet a third reason 
for the paxapiopds of the martyrs and 
confessors ; ‘they shall reign with the 
Christ during the thousand years’ 
(i.e. those mentioned in @. 4).. Priest- 
hood and royalty are the mutually 
complementary aspects of the service 
of God, “cui servire regnare est”; 
ef. i. 6, v. 10, xxii. 3, 5, notes. It is 
important to notice that no hint is 
given as to where this service is to be 
rendered and this royalty to be ex- 
ercised ; émt ts ys (¢. Vv. Io) has no 
place here either.in o. 4 or in 2. 6, 
and must not be read between the 
lines. 

Any serious attempt to interpret 
the vision of the Thousand Years 
must begin with an examination, 
however cursory, of contemporary 
Jewish belief upon the subject of 


the Messianic Reign. (1) Whiic the — 
O.T. represents this Reign as per- 
manent (Dan. ii. 44, vii. 27; cf. Jo. xii. 
34), the pseudepigraphic writers of 
100 B.C.—100 A.D., whether influenced 
by Persian eschatology, as Briggs sug- . 
gests (Messiah of the Gospels, p. 15 f.) 
or by the hopes of an unsettled age, 
looked for a temporary triumph of 
righteousness before the consum- 
mation of all things; see Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 200 ff. (2) To this 
golden age varying periods were 
assigned; thus in Zanchuma 7, in 
answer to the question ‘How long 
are the days of the Messiah?’, R. 
Akiba replies, ‘Forty years’; other 
Rabbinic computations give 100, 600, 
1000, 2000, 7000 years (Weber, Jiid. 
Theologie, p. 372 f.; while in 4 Esdr. 
vii. 28 we read: “revelabitur enim 
filius meus [Iesus] cum his qui cum 
eo, et iocundabit qui relicti sunt an- 
nis quadringentis”). (3) In Enoch 
xci. ff. human history is divided into 
weeks, of which the eighth and ninth 
witness the victory of righteousness, 
while the tenth is that of the final 
judgement, followed by the creation 
of a new heaven and the beginning of 
an eternal order. The later Slavonic 
Enoch (Secrets of E. xxxiii. 1 f., ed. 
Charles, p. 46) makes the duration of 
the world a single week of seven days, 
each day consisting of 1000 years, to 
be succeeded by an eighth day in 
which there are “neither years nor 
months nor weeks nor days nor hours,” 
ie. Eternity. This conception of a 
week of millennia took root in early 
Christian thought, and support for it 
was found in an allegorical treatment 
of Gen. ii. 1 ff. coupled with Ps. Ixxxix. 
(xe.) 4; cf. Barn. ep. 15. 4 mpocéyere, 
Téxva, ti héyer TO SuveréNecev ev é& 
Tuepaus rovro éyer dre ev éaxuayidrLors 
éreow ovvtehéoes Kipios ta ovprarra, 
7) yap _juépa wap’ are (onpaiver) yua 
érn; Tren, v. 28. 3 9 yap jyépa Kupiou 
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@s a ery: ev €& ody tpepas curtere- 
Aecrat ra yeyovdra: pavepdy ody Ore 7 
ovvtéXea avtév Ta |S eros eori; Clem. 
Al. strom. iv. 25, § 161 6 xpovos...6 dia 
Toy entra Teptoday Toy apLOpoupevor eis 
Tv axpotatny dvaravow anoxabioras. 
The idea existed also in Zoroastrian- 
~ism (Hastings, D. B. iv. 990 6), but 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition rests 
clearly and sufticiently on the O.T. 

It can scarcely be doubted that 
St John’s mind was familiar with these 
conceptions; yet he employs them 
with considerable reserve. Hither 
from (3), or perhaps from the O.T. 
itself (Ps. lc., cf. 2 Pet. iii. 8), he 
has adopted the symbolical term of 
1000 years, whilst (1) has been so far 
used that he assigns this limit to the 
reign of the martyrs with Christ. But 
St John does not commit himself to 
a reign upon earth. When Dr Charles 
writes (Eschatology, p. 349): “the 
martyrs...reign with Christ personally 
on earth for a thousand years (xx. 
4—6), with Jerusalem as the centre 
of the kingdom,” he introduces into 
the eschatology of this passage ideas 
collected from cc. y. 10, xx. 9, and 
xxi. Io. 

Early Christian interpretation fell 
into the same snare. Thus Justin, in 
answer to Trypho the Jew, admits 
(dial. 80f.): éyd Sé Kat et rwés low 
épOoyvepoves kara mavTa Xproriavot Kat 
gapkos avagracw yernoecOa émiora- 
pea, Kai xidva ern év “lepovoadnp 
oixodopnbeton Kat KoopnOeion Kat mda- 
tuvbeion, ws of mpopinrat “leCexinr Kat 
*Hoaias (Ixv. 17 ff.) Kat of GAdou opo- 
Aoyovor; adding after a little: map’ 
jp avnp tis @ bvopa Iwdvns, eis rar 
amoorédwv Tov xXpioToU, ev dmoxahuet 
yevopéern avT@ yxidia ern moinoew ev 
*lepovoadnp Tovs TO Nuetepm XproTa 
moreveartas mpoepyrevoe, Where év 


"Iepovoadnp has been suggested by 
Isa. Z.c., or imported from ¢. xxii. 5, 
which refers to the final state. The 
same confusion appears in Tertullian, 
adv. Mare. iii. 24: “confitemur in 
terra nobis regnwn repromissum, 
sed ante caelum, sed alio statu, ut- 
pote post resurrectionem, in mille 
annos in civitate divini operis 
Hierusalem caelo delata.” Still 
further from St John’s thought is the 
picture of sensuous bliss derived by 
Papias (cf. Eus. 1. £. iii. 39) from an 
apocryphal source (see Iren. y. 33. 3f, 
and Charles’s note on Apoc, Baruch, 
xxix. 5), and strangely ascribed to our 
Lord, and the grosser views attributed 
to Cerinthus (ap. Eus. iii. 28 Aéyov 
pera TY avacracww emiyetov eivat TO 
Bacidevov Tov xpiorod, Kat mddAw émi- 
Ouptacs kat nOovais év lepovcaArnp 
THY gapka moAtrevopevny SovreEv- 
ev xtA.). There were, however, even 
in Justin’s days many Christians who 
refused to accept the chiliastic inter- 
pretation of St John’s vision, as Justin 
himself candidly confesses (/.c. roAXods 
& ad nai rev ris KaOapas Kat evoeBovs 
évtav Xpioriavav yvodpns TOvTO p71) yvo-~ 
pitew éeonpava co) At Alexandria 
in the third century a materialistic 
chiliasm was strongly condemned by 
Origen (de prince. ii. 11. 2), and Diony- 
sius (ap. Hus. H. HE. vii. 25; ed. Feltoe, 
p- 115); but no thorough examination 
of this passage, with a constructive 
purpose, seems to have been under- 
taken by the Alexandrian school. To 
Augustine the Church owes the first 
serious effort to interpret Apoc. xx. 
(de civ. Dei xx. 7 ff.). He confesses 
that he had at one time been disposed 
to adopt.a modified chiliasm, in which 
“deliciae spirituales” were substituted 
for the sensuous expectations of the 
early milliarii. But a longer study 
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of the subject led him .to a different 
conclusion. He had learned to see 
in the captivity of Satan nothing else 
than the binding of the strong man by 
the Stronger than he which the Lord 
had foretold (Me. iii. 27, Le. xi. 22); in 
the thousand years, the whole interval 
between the first Advent and the last 
conflict; in the reign of the Saints, 
the entire course of the Kingdom 
of Heaven; in the judgement given 
to them, the binding and loosing of 
sinners ; in the first resurrection, the 
spiritual share in the Resurrection of 
Christ which belongs to the baptized 
(Col. iii. 1). This exegesis finds a place 
in most of the ancient commentators, 
both Greek and Latin, who wrote after 
Augustine’s time. 

There are points at which the 
Augustinian interpretation forsakes 
the guidance of St John’s words; it 
overlooks, e.g., the limitation of the 
first Resurrection to the martyrs and 
confessors. But on the whole it seems 
to be on right lines. The symbolism 
of the Book is opposed to a literal 
understanding of the Thousand Years, 
and of the resurrection and reign of 
the Saints with Christ. It is “the 
souls” of the martyrs that St John 
sees alive ; the resurrection is clearly 
spiritual and not corporeal. Augus- 
tine’s reference to the parable of the 
Strong Man armed is illuminating in 
a high degree, even if it is impossible 
to press it to the precise conclusion 
which he reached. 

Turning back to the vision itself, 
we observe that it has points both 
of contact and of contrast with the 
Vision of the Two Witnesses in c. xi. 
3 ff. In each a definite time is fixed 
—in ¢. xi. 1260 days, in c. xx. 1000 
years. If the 1260 days symbolize the 
duration of the triumph of heathenism 
(xi. 2 f, notes), the 1000 years as 
clearly symbolize the duration of the 
triumph of Christianity. In c¢. xi. 
11 ff. the Two Witnesses after their 
martyrdom rise and ascend to heaven 
in the sight of their enemies ; in ¢. xx. 
4 ff. the souls of the martyrs and con- 
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fessors live and reign with Christ. In~ 
both passages we have virtually the — 
same fact symbolized, viz. the victory 
of the principles for which the martyrs — 
died and the confessors endured hard-_ 
ship and loss. How short the age of — 
persecution would be, when compared — 
with the duration of a dominant Chris- 
tianity, is shewn by the adoption of a 
term of 33 years in the one case and of 
1000 years in the other. Blessed and. 
holy, indeed, were those who by their 
brief resistance unto blood secured for 
the Church so long a continuance of 
peaceful service ; they would live and 
reign with Christ as kings and priests 
in the hearts of all succeeding genera- 
tions of Christians, while their work 
bore fruit in the subjection of the 
civilized world to the obedience of 
the faith. 

If this or some similar interpreta- 
tion be accepted, the question remains 
at what epoch the great chapter in 
history represented by the Thousand 
Years began. An obvious answer 
would be, ‘With the Conversion of 
Constantine, or of the Empire. If, 
however, the visions are to be re- 
garded as following one another in 
something like chronological order 
(but see v. 1, note), St John has in. 
view the moment of the overthrow 
of the Beast and the False Prophet, 
ie. the final break up of the Roman 
world-power and its ally, the pagan 
system of priestcraft and superstition. 
But possibly the question, like many 
another raised by this Book, admits 
of no precise answer. The Seer of 
the Apocalypse does not anticipate 
history ; he is content to emphasize 
and express in apocalyptic language 
the principles which guide the Divine 
government of the world. That the 
age of the Martyrs, however long it 
might last, would be followed by a far 
longer period of Christian supremacy 
during which the faith for which the 
martyrs died would live and reign, is 
the essential teaching of the present 
vision. When, under what cireum- 
stances, or by what means this happy 
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result should be attained, St John does 

“not foresee, and has not attempted 
to explain. It might have been well 
if students of his book had always 
followed the example of this wise 
reserve. 

7—10. AFTER 
Years. RELEASE or Savan: 
or Goc snp Macoa. 

7. Kai drav rereoOn Ta xidta €rn, 
AvOnjoera: Krr.] ‘Whensoever the thou- 
sand years shall end, Satan shall be 
released.’ The use of the future tense 
is carried on from v. 6 into vv. 7, 8, 
with the result that this part of the 
yision assumes the form of a prophecy. 
The Se7 AvOFvac avrov pixpov xpovoy of 
v. 3 is at length to be accomplished ; 
the thousand years of the Martyrs’ 
Reign (now identified with the thou- 
sand years of Satan’s captivity; cf. 
wv. 2—5) being ended, he will be set 
free from his prison (for this sense 
of dvAaky see ii. 10, and cf. xviii. 2, 
note), and troublous times will begin 
again. As the Seer ascribes the first 
persecution under Nero to Satan’s 
wrath at his expulsion from Heaven 
(xii. 13, note), so the final outbreak 
of hostility against the Church is attri- 
buted to his return to the earth after 
long imprisonment in the Abyss. 

8. Kat é€eAevoerat wAavAGA Ta EOvy 
kra.| Cf. Bede: “ewibit,..: in apertam 
persecutionem de latebris erumpet 
odiorum.” A thousand years have 
wrought no change in Satan’s methods; 
no sooner has he been set free than 
he is at his old work of deceiving 
the world (v. 3, note), and turning it 
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against the Church; his limitations 
removed, the évépyeta mAdyys begins 
again. Ta éy rais réccapow ywviats 
Ths yns (see c. vii. 1, note), ie. all the 
nations of the world, however remote; 
ef. Hz. vii. 2 ro mépas ieee emi ras 
Tésoapas mrépuyas THs ys, i.e. on the 
whole land. The movement which 
St John foresees is not dictated by 
an imperial policy, but is the result 
of a common impulse which will seize 
men of all races and nationalities. 

rov Toy kat Maydy] Magog (2131) 
appears first in Gen. x. 2 (see Driver's 
note); but the immediate reference 
here is to Ez. xxxviiii—xxxix., where 
the prophet conceives of a great in- 
yasion of the land of Israel by Gog 
(3)3), whom he connects with the land 
of Magog (xxxvili. 2 emi Tey kat ryv 
yinv tov Maywy), and describes as the 
prince of Rosh, Meshech, and Tubal 
—the two last usually identified with 
tribes inhabiting the 8S. and S.E. 
shores of the Euxine. “The ex- 
pedition imagined by the prophet 
is no doubt modelled upon the great 
irruption of the Scythians into Asia 
(Hdt. i. 104—6) which took place in 
630 B.o.” (Driver on Gen. Lc.). Jo- 
sephus identifies Magog with the 
Scythians (anit. i. 6. I Maydyns Se 
Tous am avrov Maywyas ovopacbevras 
Bxioev, SKvOas b€ vr’ avrady, sc. rav 
‘EAAnvev, mporayopevopevous), and the 
older interpreters of the Apocalypse 
thought of the Scythians here. But 
whatever Gog and Magog may have 
meant to Ezekiel, St John’s phrase 
rov Tey kat Maydy has no definite 
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geographical associations ; possibly it 
comes not directly from Ezekiel, but 
from Jewish apocalyptic sources in 
which it had assumed a new con- 
notation. In the Rabbinical writings 
Gog and Magog appear as the enemies 
of the Messiah; cf. the Jerusalem 
Targum on Num. xi. 29 “Eldad et 
Medad (cf. Herm. vis. ii. 3, Fabric. 
cod. pseud. V. T. i. p. 801 ff.), ambo 
isti prophetarunt simul et dixerunt: 
‘In fine extremitatis dierum Gog et 
Magog et exercitus eorum adscen- 
dent Hierosolyma, et per manus regis 
Messiae ipsi cadent’”; Aboda Sarai. 
f. 36 “quando videbunt bellum Gog 
et Magog dicet ad eos Messias: ‘Ad 
quid hue yenistis?’ Respondebunt 
‘Adversus Dominum et adversus 
Christum eius’”; for other Rabbinical 
passages see Wetstein ad /.; Schoett- 
gen, de Mess. (ii. pp. 68, 227); Weber, 
Jiid. Theol.* p. 386 ff. et passim. See 
also Orac. Sibyll. iii. 319 ff. at ai cou, 
xepn Toy (cf. Book of Jubilees, ed. 
Charles, p. 74) 78€ Maydy, pécor 
ovea | Ai@érwy rorapav, rocov aiaros 
exxupa d€&p, | kat xpioews olknois ev 
dwOpdrouwt KexrdHon; tb. 512 ff. at ai 
' got, Toy 75€ Mayday, kai racw epegis | 
..maow yap, doa xOdva vacerdovor, | 
"Ypuoros Seivny emimépyer COveot mAn- 
yyv ; for the expansion of the legend 
in the later apocalypses see Bousset, 
Der Antichrist, esp. p. 128 f. Con- 
jecture was busy among Christian 
interpreters of the fourth and follow- 
ing centuries as to the identity of 
Gog and Magog. Eusebius (dem. eo. 
ix. 3) mentions the view that Gog 
represents the Roman Empire; Am- 
brose (de jide ii. 16) says: “Gog 
iste Gothus est,” while Andreas and 
Arethas ad loc. speak of some who 
thought that the Huns were intended, 
Augustine, on the other hand (de cio. 


Dei xx. 11), rightly rejects any such 
narrowing of the sense: “toto namque 
orbe terrarum significati sunt isti esse, 
cum dictum est nationes quae sunt in 
io angulis terrae.” This great up- 
rising of the nations will, he adds, 
be the final protest of the world 
against the Church: “haec enim 
erit novissima persecutio quam sancta 
ecclesia toto terrarum orbe patietur, 
universa scilicet civitas Christi ab 
universa diaboli civitate, quantacum- 
que erit ubique super terram.” 

cuvayayeiy avrovs eis Tov moAEpoy 
xth.] Of. xvi. 14, where the same 
words are used of the three froglike 
spirits arising from the Dragon, the 
Beast, and the False Prophet, which 
gathered the Kings to the battle of 
Har Magedon. A similar war is 
described in xvii. 14, xix. 19 ; whether 
the three passages refer to the same 
event is not clear, but the war of 
Gog and Magog appears to be dis- 
tinguished by its position after the 
Thousand Years (érav reXeoO7 ra x. é.) 
and immediately before the Last 
Judgement. Other onslaughts upon 
the Church were preludes to this final 
worldwide attack. 

In dv 6 dpOpos adrav ds 4 dppos 
ths Oaddoons the metaphor carries us 
back to many O. T. contexts in which 
a great host is described ; cf. e.g. Gen, 
xxii. 17, Jos. xi. 4, Jud. vii. 12, 1 Regn. 
xlil. 5, 2 Regn. xvii. 11, Judith ii, 20, 
1 Mace. xi. 1. 

9. Kat dvéBnoav eis To mAdTos THs 
yis] For ro mAaros +. y. see Sir. i. 3 
Dos ovpavod kai mAdros ys; Hab. i. 6 
(of the Chaldean army) rd @6vos...76 
mopevopevoy émt ra mAarn (A, rd wAdros) 
ris yis=Y'N °RTI2 The land of 
Israel is doubtless in the Seer’s mind; 
cf, Hz. xxxviii. 15 f. péecs ee tod rémov 
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gov...kalt €Ovn moda pera Gov...cvva- 
yoy) peyadn cat Svvauts moAAy, Kal 
avaBnon én tov adv pov “Iopand ws 
veeAn Kkadvwa yiv: em éaxatov Trav 
_ ieepa@y Cora, al avagw oe emt TH ynv 
pov; Enoch lvi. 6 (ed. Charles): “they 
will march up to and tread under foot 
the land of His elect ones, and the 
land of His elect ones will be before 
them a threshing floor and a path.” 
In the aorist avé8ycay the writer slips 
back into his usual apocalyptic manner 
(cf. v. 7, note); he sees the hosts of 
the invading army just as they appear 
on the horizon, mounting up, as it 
were, on the edge of the great plain 
—perhaps Esdraelon is still in his 
thoughts (xvi. 16, note). Or dvaBnvat 
may be used with its usual reference 
to the backbone of central Palestine, 
and the situation of Jerusalem. 
kal éxvkAevoay Ty mapeuBorny Toy 
ayiwv xrh.] Apringius: “nihil caeleste 
sapiunt, nullam caelestis altitudinis 
potentiam metuunt.” The ‘Camp of 
the Saints’ and the ‘Beloved City’ are 
two aspects of one body, the Universal 
Church, whichis threatened by Gog and 
Magog. IapepBodn, a word which, as 
Phrynichus says, is dewas Maxedorkor, 
a reminiscence of Macedonian military 
life, the constant Lxx. equivalent of 
M12, a camp, or an army on the march 
(Ex. xiv. 19 f.) or engaged in battle 
(Heb. xi. 34: see Westcott’s note), 
recalls the picture of Israel marching 
through the wilderness (Num. ii. 2 ff.), 
and perhaps also of the brave stand 
of the Maccabees against Antiochus 
(1 Mace. v. 40 ff.). On the other hand 
7 Toks 7 Hyamnpévn represents the 
Church as the New Zion, the civitas 
Dei (Heb. xii. 22), already potentially 


set up on earth (ef. ¢. xxi. 10). “H 
nyannuern looks back to Ps. Ixxvii. 
(Ixxviii.) 68 76 dpos 76 Seca nyamncen, 
Ps. Ixxxvi. (Ixxxvii.) 2 dyama Kupwos 
Tas mvAas Serav vrep TavTa TA TKNVe- 
para Jako ; Hos. ii. 23 (B) cal ayarnow 
CED) ryv ovK yyamnpuerny (AQ, x. 
éhejow T. ovx nAenuerny; for OM 
=ayaray cf. Ps. xvii. (xviii.) 2, on which 
see B.D.B. s.v. and Cheyne, Psalms, 
p. 376). Wetstein compares Aesch. 
Eum. 869 xopas peracye riod 
Geopireorarns. The Beloved City 
includes of course the Gentile Church, 
once rnv ovK nyamnpuevny, but now one 
with Israel in Christ ; see Rom. ix. 25 f. 
(SH.), 1 Pet. ii. 10 (Hort). Kukdevew 
=kvkAovv occurs also in Jo. x. 24 (B) 
éxvkAevoav avrov ot “lovdato.; WH.? 
(Notes, p. 178) compare (ynrevew 
= (ndrody in Apoe. iii. 19, and drodexa- 
Tevery=amodexarouv in Le. xviii. 12 
(8*B); for cuxdodr ‘besiege’ cf. Le, xix. 
43 mapepBadovow ot €xOpoi cov xdpaka 
got kal mrepikuvkAdcovaly oe, and 2D, xxi. 
20 drav O€ tdnre KuKAOUPEMNY UT OTpaToO- 
méedov Iepovoadnpu. The spiritual Jeru- 
salem will be surrounded by a greater 
host, but no épjywors awaits her. As 
to the sense in which she will be 
besieged, Primasius is doubtless right: 
“hoc est, in angustiis tribulationis 
arctabitur, urgebitur, concludetur.” 
kat katéBn mip €k Tov ovpavod kTA. | 
Cf. Hz. xxxviii. 22 kal mip kat Geiov 
Bpé&w (Gen. xix. 24) ém adrov [sc. rov 
Tey] cat él mavras rovs per avrod 
kal em €Ovn moAAG per avrov; tb. XXXix. 
6 amooted@ trip él Tay (so B, but Lr fol- 
lows M.T. with Maywy). There is prob- 
ably also an allusion to 4 Regn. i. 10, 12 
xaTéBy Tip €« Tod ovpavod Kai karédayev 
avrov Kal Tovs mevTyKOYTa avToOv—an 
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O.T. incident which had impressed 
itself, as we know (Le. ix. 54), on the 
wind of St John. For the future Gog 
and Magog he foresees a destruction 
as complete as that which overtook 
the besiegers of the old city (4 Regn. 
RIKSEO ISS 

10, kal 6 duaBodos 6 mravady adrods 
€BAyOn «xrd.] The Deceiver of the 
nations (for the pres. part. see Blass, 
Gr. p. 198; Dr Gwynn’s Syriac version 
uses the verbal noun wux\== 
mavos, Mt. xxvii. 63, or yons, 2 Tim. 
iii. 13, Pesh., Gwynn, p. 87) escapes 
the general doom only to be reserved 
for one more terrible. Like the Beast 
and the False Prophet before him he 
is flung into the Lake of Fire (cf. xix. 
20, note); kat Oeiov answers to ris 
kasouévns é€v Oeim there. Thus his 
third and final punishment is reached 
(compare xii, 9, xx. 2 f.)—so slowly 
does the Divine Justice assert itself, 
though the end has been foreseen 
from the beginning; see Mt. xxv. 41 
TO TUp TO ai@roy Td NTOLMwaC pEevov 
T@ StaBdAw Kal Tois dyyéAots adrod. 
“Ormov kai, sc. ¢8rnOnoav; cf. xix. 20. 
The three ringleaders are now at 
Jength involved in the same hopeless 
ruin, and, as was meet, suffer a punish- 
ment more severe than those whom 
they misled; whilst their dupes are 
at once consumed by fire from heaven, 
they are immersed in a fiery flood 
where their torture is increasing and 
perennial : BacanoOnoorrar (ix. 5, note) 
auépas kal vuxrds (iv. 8, vii, 15, xii. 10, 


XIV. II) els tovs aidvas tay aidvey 
G18, xi 15, xiv. If, xix.) 3 xen 
It is not certain that these terrible 
words can be pressed into the service 
of the doctrine of the Last Things; 
since two of the three subjects of the 
Sacavopds represent systems and not 
persons, it is safer to regard them as 
belonging to the scenery of the vision 
rather than to its eschatological teach- 
ing. But beyond a doubt St John 
intends at least to teach that the 
forces, personal or impersonal, which 
have inspired mankind with false views 
of life and antagonism to God and to 
Christ will in the end be completely 
subjugated, and, if not annihilated, 
will at least be prevented from causing 
further trouble. From the Lake of 
Fire there is no release, unless evil 
itself should be ultimately consumed ; 
and over that possibility there lies a 
veil which our writer does not help 
us to lift or pierce. 

I1I—15. VISION OF THE GENERAL 
RESURRECTION AND THE Last JuDGE- 
MENT, 

II. kal eiSov Opdvoy péyav Aevdy 
kth.] All is now ready for the last 
scene connected with the present 
order. The Great White Throne con- 
trasts with the @povo: of xx. 4; in the 
final judgement there is but one 
throne, since there is but One judge; 
cf. Heb. xii. 23 perp 6e6 mavrav; Jac. 
iv. 12 eis éoriv...xpirjs. The absolute 
purity of this Supreme Court is sym- 
bolized by the colour of the Throne; 
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ef. Dan. vii. 9, Th., 76 &vdupa atrod bcei 
xt@v devkov...0 Opdvos avrod prog 
mupos; Enoch xviii. 8 domep Opovos 
Geod amo didov dovxa (“of alabaster,” 
Charles, p. 89); and see Ps. ix. 1 
exabtoas émt Opovov, 0 kpivey diKato- 
ovvnv; xevi. (xcvii.) 2 dcxacocdyy 
kal Kpijwa KatopOwors rod Opovov av- 
tov. The Judge is not named, and 
there is solemnity in this reserve ; as 
Bousset says : “der Name Gottes wird 
hier wie iv. 2 f. ehrfurchtsvoll um- 
schrieben.” But throughout the Book 
6 KaOnpevos emi tov Opovov is the 
Almighty Father (iv. 2 f, 9, v. I, 7, 
13, Vi. 16, Vii 10, 15, Xix. 4, xxi. 5),.a8 
distinguished from the Incarnate Son; 
cf. 4 Esdr. vii. 33 “revelabitur Altissi- 
mus (?°Yyucros) super sedem iudicii.” 
That the Father will be the Supreme 
Judge of mankind is a doctrine which 
seems to join direct issue with Jo. vy. 
21 ovde yap 6 marip Kpiver ovdeva, GAA 
Thy Kplow macay dédokey To vig, and 
indeed with the whole current of early 
Christian tradition (cf. Mt. xxv. 31 ff, 
Acts xvii. 31, 2 Cor. v. 10, 2 Tim. iy. 
1); but a reconciliation of the two 
views may be found in the oneness of 
the Father and the Son (Jo. x. 30)— 
when the Son acts, the Father acts 
with and through Him (Jo. v. 19). 
Thus St Paul can write in one place 
(2 Cor. v. 10): pavepwO7jvar del Eumpo- 
abev Tov Bnyatros Tov ypiorov, and in 
another (Rom. xiv. 10): mavres yap 
mapaotnoopeba TH Bypate rov Geod. 
But while this is borne in mind, 
recognition must be given to the fact 
that the Apocalypse regards judge- 
ment as the prerogative of God (cf. 
yi. 10, xvi. 7, xix. '2); it belongs, 
perhaps, to the Jewish-Christian 
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character of the Book that in this 
supreme act prominence is given to 
the Person of the Father, see the 
Introduction, p. clxxii, 

ov amd Tov mpocwmov epvyev i yh 
kat 6 ovpavés] The non-eternity of the 
external order is taught in the O.T. ; 
cf. Ps. ci. (cii.) 27 adrot (sc. of ovpavot) 
Grodovvra, ov O€ Siapevers’ Kal mavTes 
os ipariov madkawOnoovra 3 cili. (Civ.) 
29, 30; Isa. li. 6 6 ovpavos bs Kamvos 
eaTepewOn (in?t3), 7 S€ yh @s iparvoy 
madawbnoera ; and the N.T. corrobo- 
rates this doctrine; cf. Me. xiii. 31 0 
ovpavos kal 4 yn mapedevoorrat; 2 Pet. 
ii, 10 of ovpavol poitnddv mapedevoor- 
ra. As the ancient Church saw 
plainly, it is only the external order of 
the world which is to be changed and 
not its substance or material; so e.g. 
Irenaeus, v. 36. 1: od yap 9 Umdoracis 
ovde 9 ovola THs KTicews eEahavicera 
AXA TO TXApa Mapdyer TOD Kdcpov 
tovrov; Primasius, ad Joc.: “figura 
ergo praeterit, non natura”; Arethas ; 
7 puyn Tov ovpavod kal THs ys ov Tom 
Ky onpaiver petavactacw,...adda dv- 
ynv Thy amo Ths POopas «is dc Bapaiav. 

For the metaphor &puyev cf. xvi. 20 
maca vnrosepuyer, kaldpn ovx evpéOnaav. 
Amro TOU m™poorov kth. is illustrated 
by Ps. xevi. (xevii.) 5 ra 6pn éraxynoay.. 
amo mpocwmov Kupiov, and for aoe 
ovx evpéOn avrois see xii. 8, note. 

12. kal e(dov rods vexpovs krr.] The 
General Resurrection, described be- 
low in % 13, is assumed for the 
moment. The Great White Throne 
is not surrounded, like the Throne 
set in Heaven (iv. 2), with heavenly 
beings, but with the human dead of all 
former generations, and the dead of the 
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generation which shall be found alive 
upon earth; the living (2 Tim. iv. 1) 
are not mentioned here, partly because 
they form an insignificant minority, 
partly perhaps because the keen in- 
terest which the first generation had 
felt in the bearing of the Parousia 
upon the ‘quick’ (1 Th. iv. 13 f.) had 
abated before the end of the century. 
But all the dead are seen standing 
(Le. xxi. 36, Rom. xiv. 10) before the 
Throne, whatever their condition on 
earth may have been (rods peyddous x. 
Tovs puxpovs : cf. xi. 18, xiii, 16, xix. 5, 
18), from the Proconsul, as that official 
was often reminded by Christians 
who appeared before him, down to 
the meanest slave. 

kal BiBXia HvoixOncav] The sentence 
of the Judge is not arbitrary ; it rests 
upon written evidence; the books 
which were opened contained, as it 
seems, a record of the deeds of every 
human being who came up for judge- 
ment. The conception is based on 
Dan. vii. 10 Kperjpeov exdOicev Kai 
BiBrot HroixOncay, and it appears in 
the Jewish apocalypses, e.g. Enoch xe. 
20, “that other took the sealed books 
and opened them before the Lord of 
the sheep”; Apoc. Baruch xxiy. 1 
(ed. Charles, p. 46 f.), “behold the 
days come and the books will be 
opened in which are written the sins 
of all those who have sinned”; 4 Esdr. 
vi. 20 “libri aperientur ante faciem 
firmamenti, et omnes videbunt simul.” 
The Testament of Abraham, recen- 
sion A (ed. James, p. 92f.), knows of 
two recording angels: of 88 dvo a&yye- 


hot, 6 &k deEiav Kal o e& dpiorepar, 
ovroi ciow of dmoypapopevor Tas duap- 
tias kat ras Sixacocvvas; in recension 
B (ib. p. 114f.) the same office 
is fulfilled by Enoch, who is styled 
ypappareds rhs Sikacocvvns. The 
true interpretation of the ‘books’ is 
doubtless that given by Augustine, 
though, misled by a gloss (“qui est 
vita wniuscuiusque”), he wrongly 
connects it with the dAdo BiBAtov: 
de civ. Dei xx. 14 “quaedam igitur 
vis est intellegenda divina qua fiet 
ut cuique opera sua vel bona vel 
mala cuncta in memoriam revocentur 
et mentis intuitu mira celeritate 
cernantur, ut accuset vel excuset 
scientia conscientiam, atque ita simul 
et omnes et singuli iudicentur.” 

kat GAXo BiBXiov yvoiyOn KTr.] For 
the Book of Life see iii, 5, xiii, 8, 
notes. It is the roll of living citi- 
zens of the New Jerusalem; ef. 
Andreas: 7 8€ pia BiBdos ris Cofs 
€oTw 7} Ta TOY ayiwy yéypamrrat dydpata; 
Enoch xlvii. 3 “the books of the living 
were opened before Him.” It is only 
another and complementary view of 
this ‘book’ which Bede offers when 
he calls it “praescientia Dei,” for 
God’s foreknowledge fulfils itself in 
the lives of the elect. In their case 
as well as in that of the rest of man- 
kind the sentence is cara ra %pya, as. 
St Paul saw no less clearly than St. 
John (Rom. ii. 5, 2 Cor. v. 10; ef. Apoc.. 
ii. 23, xxii, 12). 

13. Kal €Saxey 7 Oddacca Tods veK- 
povs xrh.] The Resurrection, implied 
in v. 12, is now described. The ace 
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cidents of death will not prevent any 
of the dead from appearing before 
the Judge; sea and land will alike 
deliver up their tale. The Sea, as 
ever in this island-drama, is fore- 
most in the writer's thoughts. It 
has been the grave of thousands 
whose restingplace could not be 
marked by or7jdy or cippus, whose 
ashes no columbarium had ever re- 
ceived. Both Greeks and Romans 
attached great importance to burial 
and the inviolability of the tomb (cf. 
Dill, Roman Society, p. 496; Ramsay, 
Cities etc., ii. p. 514 ff.), and recoiled 
with proportionate horror from the 
thought of death by drowning or 
even of burial at sea; there were 
wild tales of the condition of souls 
whose bodies had been lost at 
sea, cf. Achilles Tatius, cited by 
Wetstein: Aéyovar d€ Kai ev vdacr 
auxas avypnuevas pndé eis Gdov Kara- 
Baivew ddws, ddAX avrod mepi To Vdwp 
éxew thy mravnv. It is to the hope 
inspired by the words of the Seer 
that we owe the confidence with 
which the Church now commits the 
departed to the deep, “looking for 
the resurrection of the body when the 
Sea shall give up her dead.” So far 
as the righteous are concerned, how- 
ever, the hope appears also in the 
Targum on Ps. Ixviii. 31: “reducam 
iustos qui suffocati sunt in profundis 
maris.” Enoch (vii. 32) speaks only 
of a rising of the dead from the dry 
land. 

kat 6 Gavaros Kai 6 adns Saxay krh.] 
Death and Hades are an inseparable 
pair, as in i. 18, vi. 8 (notes), repre- 
senting the two aspects of Death, the 
physical fact and its spiritual conse- 
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quences (6 déns jxoAcvde). Here they 
appear as two voracious and insatiable 
monsters who have swallowed all past 
generations, but are now forced to 
disgorge their prey. The ‘harrowing 
of Hell,’ which the Gospel of Nico- 
demus connects with the Lord’s De- 
scent into Hades, is thus seen to 
belong in truth to His Return, when 
the mayayos kai axopeoros “Adns will 
be emptied by Him Who has the 
keys of Death. But the primary 
purpose of the great gaol-delivery is 
judgement—a judgement which will 
determine the spiritual condition of 
each individual man; écaoros adds a 
feature not noticed in ». 12, but 
belonging to the Christian tradition ; 
see Mt. xvi. 27, Rom. ii. 6, xiv. 12, 
1 Cor. iii. 13, 2 Cor. v. 10, 1 Pet. i. 17, 
and already recognized in this Book 
(ii. 23). 

14. kat 6 6. Kat 6 adns éBdAOnoav 
els thy Ripyny Tod tupds xrA.] Le., 
Death and Hades, the phenomenon 
and the condition, were both irre- 
vocably destroyed and effaced; cf. 
Andreas: ro pnkért écerOat Odvarov 
7 POopay, AN apOapciav kai dbavaciay 
Bacrdedew onpaivera. The immersion 
of this symbolical pair in the Lake of 
Fire is parallel to that of the Beast 
and the False Prophet (xix. 20); it 
can only mean the annihilation of the 
forces indicated. St John expresses 
in the language of symbol what St 
Paul has said in direct words (1 Cor. 
xv. 26 éxyaros eyOpos karapyeirac 6 
Oavaros); and both have probably in 
view Isa. xxv. 8, Th., xarero6n (Aq. 
Karamovriaet) 6 Odvaros eis vikos, and 
Hos. xiii. 14 rod 7 Oixn cov, Odvare ; rod 
To Kévtpov cov, adn; (cf. 1 Cor. xv. 54f.). 
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Otros 6 8. 6 Sevrepos eoriw xr. is 
quaintly rendered by Benson, “this is 
Death the Second, the Lake of Fire.” 
Death itself is swallowed up by a 
greater and final Death. The Second 
Death (ii. 11, xx. 6) is identified here, 
and again in xxi. 8, with the Lake of 
Fire; the latter is in the new order 
the nearest analogue of Death as we 
know it here. 

I5. Kat ef tis ody evpébn ev rH 
BiB\o ths wns xrdr.] The Second 
Death is shared by all who are not 
enrolled among the living; cf. Bede: 
“id est, qui non est iudicatus a Deo 
vivus.” Here at length (cf. xxi. 8) the 
Lake of Fire is associated with the 
future condition of human beings; 
i.e. it is treated as the counterpart of 
the Jewish Gehenna, on which see 
Me. ix. 43, note. Enoch (xe. 26) has 
a similar representation of the fate of 
the reprobate: “I saw at that time 
how a like abyss was opened in the 
midst of the earth, full of fire, and 
those blinded sheep were brought, and 
they were all judged and found guilty 
and cast into that fiery abyss, and they 
burned.” Of. Petr. Apoc. 8 Xipyn ris 
jv peyddn tmemAnpopérm  BopBédpou 
preyouevov, €v @ Haav dvOpwmoi tives 
dmootpepovtes tHv Stkaogiyny, The 
conception furnished the Christian 
martyr with a last warning for the 
Proconsul who threatened him with 
the stake; see Polyc. mart. 40 mvp 
dmeheis TO Mpds @pav Katopevoy Kal per’ 


7 , > a a A a 
Odtyov oBevyvpevov: ayvoeis yap TO Ths 


peAXovons Kpicews Kal aiwviou KoAdcews 
Tois aoeBéor tnpovpevoy mip. The 
Apocalyptic Lake is doubtless the zip 
TO aidmov of Mt. xxv. 41, 46,—a 
kéAaois aidmos which is both the 


reverse and the alternative of (#7 


aidmos. It is remarkable that here 
as in Mt. Zc. the qualification for the 
Second Death is a negative one (ovx 
edpéOn, ov éroujoare). The negation 
of eternal life is eternal death. 

That there will be a resurrection 
to death as well as to life is taught 
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of ra hava mpakartes cis avdotacw 


Kpioews. 


XXI. 1—8. Tux Vision or A New 


HEAVEN AND A New Earru. 

I, kal eidov ovpaviy Kawvov Kal yay 
cavjv) All is now ready for a 
revelation of the bliss of the Saints; 
cf. Bede: “finito iudicio quo malos 
vidit damnandos, restat ut etiam de 
bonis dicat.” The passing away of 
earth and heaven before the Face of 
the Judge (xx. 11) has prepared the 
way for the present vision, but the 
conception of a New Heaven and 
Earth is not peculiar to St John 
or even to the N.T.; it occurs in 
Isa. lxv. 17 orate yap 6 ovpavds Kawas 
Kal jy kav (IN) DWIN DIY 
NWN), Ixvi. 22 6 otpavds Kawos Kal 
7) Yi} Kawi a eyd Trou péver evadmov 
€yod—perhaps also in Isa. li. 16 (see 
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Charles, Eschatology, p. 122 f., n. 2)— 
and in Enoch xlv. 4f., “I will trans- 
form the heaven, and make it an 
eternal blessing and light. And IJ will 
transform the earth and make it a 
blessing”; 7b. Ixxii. 1, “the new crea- 
tion...which dureth till eternity”; xci. 
16 “the first heaven will depart and 
pass away, and a new heayen will 
appear, and all the powers of the 
heavens will shine sevenfold for ever”; 
the Apocalypse of Baruch xxxii. 6 
“the Mighty One will renew His 
Creation”; 4 Esdras vii. 75 “tempora 
illa in quibus incipies creaturam re- 
noyare.” Compare the interesting 
Rabbinical parallel quoted by Schoett- 
gen from Debarim rabba 4f. 262. 4 
“cum Moses ante obitum oraret, 
caelum et terra et omnis ordo crea- 
turarum commotus est. tunc dixerunt: 
Fortasse adest tempus a Deo prae- 
stitutum, quo renovandus est orbis 
universus” (yoby mx wand). 

On xawos see ii. 17, note, and cf. 
iii. 12, v. 9, xiv. 3. As the opposite 
of radatos, it suggests fresh life rising 
from the decay and wreck of the old 
world; cf. Heb. viii. 13 &v r@ Aéyew 
Kawny [sc. diabqxny], memadaioxey thy 
mpornv: To dé madaovpevoy kal ynpa- 
cov éeyyds dpanopod. What is indi- 
cated is in fact a madwyevecia of 
heaven and earth (Mt. xix. 28), or to 
use another figure an dmoxardorac.s 
mavrey (Acts iii, 21). As Irenaeus 
sees, the New Heaven and Earth 
correspond to the New Man, whose 
renovation has now been completed 
by the Resurrection ; v. 36. 1 dvavew- 
bévros tov avOpeémov, Kat axudoavtos 
mpos THY apOapciay, date pnKére ddva- 
ca répa rakawwOjva, ora 6 ovpavds 
Kaos Kal 4 yh Kawy: év rois [? ots] 
Kawois avapevet 6 GvOpwmos del Kawvés, 
kai [? kava] mporopiray TO bed. 

6 yap mpa@tos ovpavds Kal 7 mpdtn yh 


dwpdOav] Of. xx. 11, note; like épu- 
yev, anndOavy must not be pressed, 
and Andreas is not far wrong when 
he glosses: dyri rod ‘7AAdyn.’ The 
writer of 2 Peter conceives of a con- 
flagration of the old order at the 
Parousia (iii. 12 ovpavol mupovpevor 
AvOjoovra kal oToLxEela KavoovpEVA TI} 
kerat); but no such phenomena suggest 
themselves to the Apocalyptist, though 
fire is a frequent factor in his visions. 

kat 7) Odhaoca ovK éorw ex] The 
Sea has fulfilled its last function (xx. 
13), and when the Seer looks steadily 
at the New Earth, he sees that “the 
waters which are under the firma- 
ment” have vanished; no place is 
left for the Sea in the New Creation ; 
it belonged to the order which has 
passed. There is no need to suspect 
with Augustine a reference to the 
effects of the conflagration (de civ. 
Dei xx. 16 “utrum maximo illo ar- 
dore siccetur an et ipsum vertatur in 
melius non facile dixerim.” The Sea 
has disappeared, because in the mind 
of the writer it is associated with 


ideas which are at variance with the 


character of the New Creation. Cf. 
Aug. dc. “tune non erit hoc saeculum 
vita mortalium turbulentum et pro- 
cellosum”; Andreas: roy rapaywdn 
Blov Kci moAvKUpova onpawovons Tis 
Garacons. St John, an exile in sea- 
girt Patmos, regarded with no favour 
the element which mounted guard 
over his prison, and parted him 
from the Churches of Asia. For the 
ancients generally the Sea possessed 
none of the attractions which it has 
for moderns. To undertake a voyage 
without grave cause was to tempt 
Providence; Hor. carm. i. 3. 21 ff. 
“nequicquam Deus abscidit | prudens 
Oceano dissociabili terras, si tamen 
impiae | non tangenda rates transi- 
liunt vada.” It is true that since the 
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time of Horace facilities for travel 
had greatly increased, and, as Dill 
remarks (Roman Society, p. 205), 
“until the appearance of railways and 
‘steamboats it may be doubted whether 
there was any age in history in which 
travelling was easier or more general.” 
At the end of the first century Ju- 
yenal could write (xiv. 275 ff.) : “aspice 
portus | et plenum magnis trabibus 
mare, plus hominum est iam | in 
pelago, veniet classis quocumque vo- 
carit | spes lucri”; and the Apoca- 
lyptist has told practically the same 
tale in c. xviii. 17 ff. Yet how great 
the risks of a seafaring life still were, 
the story of St Paul’s shipwreck 
shews: to the Apostolic age the 
ocean spoke of separation and isola- 
tion, rather than of a highway linking 
shore to shore. For this element of 
unrest, this fruitful cause of destruc- 
tion and death, this divider of nations 
and Churches, there could be no 
place in a world of social intercourse, 
. deathless life, and unbroken peace. 

The disappearance of the Sea from 
the future order is a feature in other 
apocalyptic writings; cf. eg. Orac. 
Sibyll. v. 158 ff. wee 8 ovpavddev 
dornp péyas els Gra Sewny | kat prefer 
movrov ; 1b. 447 eora & iorario “Kaip@ 
Enpos more movtos; Assumption of 
Moses x. 6 “the sea will return into 
the abyss, and the fulness of waters 
will fail”; in the Coptic Zephaniah, 
p. 129, flames break out and dry up 
the sea (Simcox, ad /.), and Bousset 
quotes from Plutarch, de Is. et Osir. 
7, a similar belief entertained by the 
priests of Isis: ddws Sé kal ryy Oa- 
harrav ek mupos Hyotvrat Kal mapwpt- 
opemnv; but the Apocalyptist (see 
above) shews no knowledge of this 
form of the conception. 

2. Kal THY moAW THY aylay "I. Kawvhy 


efSov] The New Earth must have a 
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new metropolis, not another Babylon, 
but another and greater Jerusalem. 
Of a Kawi “Iepovoadnp we have read 
in ¢. iii. 12, from which this verse 
borrows its description as far as amo 
tod Oeov, adding ry ayiav, which is 
here no mere conventional epithet 
(Mt. iv. 5, xxvii. 53), but one significant 
of the new holiness, the inner and 
permanent consecration of the new 
City of God. The Holy City of the 
O.T. (2 Esdr. xxi. 1, Dan. ix. 24, Mt. 
Xxviil. 53) had been in ruins for a 
quarter of a century, and Hadrian’s 
new city was not yet planned. The 


- New Jerusalem of the Seer belongs 


to another order; it is of heavenly 
origin, a city ‘whose builder and 
maker is God’ (Heb. xi. 10), 7 wéAXovea 
mods (4b. xiii. 14). Some years before 
the fall of the old city the thought of 
a celestial city had been familiar to 
St Paul and his school; cf. Gal. iv. 26 f. 
7 S€ dvw “Iepovoadip edevbépa eoriv, 
qtts €otiv pntnp jar, Phil. iii. 20 yyov 
yap 76 troXirevpa éy ovpavois vmapyet, 
Heb. xii. 22 mpoceAndvOare Sidv per 
kat moder Oeod (avros, “Iepovcadnp 
érovpavig. Jewish literature also is 
full of the hope of an ideal Jerusalem, 
based on O.T. prophecy (Isa. liv., lx., 
Hz. xl., xlviii.); ef. Apoc. Baruch iv. 
3 ff. (ed. Charles, p. 6 ff.): “it is not 
this building which is now built in 
your midst; it is that which will be 
revealed with Me, that which was 
prepared beforehand...and now, be- 
hold, it is preserved with Me”; 4 Esdr. 
x. 27 ff. “vidi et ecce amplius mulier 
non comparebat mihi, sed civitas 
aedificabatur...haec mulier...est Sion 
...Ingredere et vide splendorem et mag- 
nitudinem aedificii” ; Orac. Sibyll. v. 
420 ff. kal row hv emoOnoe beds, rabrny 
émoinaey | padporépny dotpev re kal 
nrtov O€ oednvns | Krd.; Test. xii. 
patr., Dan 5: él rips véas "lepoveadnpm 
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evppavOncovra dixaror, Aris ~orac «is 
dcfacpa Geot ws tov aiavos. The 
Rabbinical doctrine of an ovpavdrodXus 
is worked out by Schoettgen (i. 1208 ff., 
de Hierusalem caelesti); see also 
Schiirer, Geschichte’, p. 536f., Weber, 
Jiid. Theologie, pp. 374, 404. On the 
Christian Society as the realization of 
the heavenly Jerusalem see Westcott 
on Heb, xi. 10 (additional note). 

karaBaivovaay €k Tov ovpavod ad Tov 
Geod] Repeated from c. iii, 12 rhs 
kawis “lepovoadnp, 7 KataBaivovca &€k 
Tod ovpavov amo Tov Geot pov, where 
see notes. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to think of a future visible fulfilment, 
such as is suggested by 1 Thess. iv. 14 
6 Geos rovs KousnOevras dia Tov “Incod 
Géew ody avT@...jpeis of Cdvres...dpa 
oiv abrois aprraynodpeba év vepédats. 
What is primarily intended is doubt- 
less the heavenly origin (éx) of the 
Church, and her Divine mission (azo) ; 
as Primasius says: “de caelo descen- 
dere dicitur ista civitas, quoniam cae- 
lestis est gratia qua Deus eam fecit.” 
The metaphor appears also in the Rab- 
binical writings, e.g. Sohar Gren. f. 69, 
col. 2713 “Deus...aedificabit Hieroso- 
lyma, ut ipsam descendere faciat in 
medium sui de caelo.” In its measure 
the hope fulfils itself already in the 
daily experience of the Church. If, 
as St James says (i. 17), wav ddbpnua 
térevov avobév €or, KxataBaivoy amd 
rov marpos, this is in an especial 
manner true of the highest form of 
corporate human life, the Civitas 
Dei. 

Hrowacperny os vipepyy Kexoopnerny 
xtd.]. In xix. 7 the voice of a multitude 


proclaimed that the Wife of the Lamb 
had made herself ready for the nup- 
tials; now at length she is revealed 
to the Seer in her bridal attire. 
Over her simple dress of white byssus 
(xix. 8) she wears the ornaments 
usual for women of rank; cf. Judith 
xii. 15 éxoo py Oy TO ipariop@ kat qravtt 
TO KOoL@ TO yuvarkelg—in what this 
consisted appears 7b. x. 4 mepiéOero...7a 
Wéua kal rovs SaxruAious kal Ta evoria 
kal mavra Tov Koopoy avtis; Hz. xvi. 
II é€kéopnod oe Koope@, Kal meptéOnKa 
Wédta...kat Kadepa...kat évdtiov...Kal 
Tpoxtokous...kal orédavoy...kal €koc- 
pyOns xpvoio Kal dpyupia ; cf. Isa. iii. 
18 ff. For the ethical significance of 
the Bride’s ornaments see 3 Mace. 
vi. I mdon TH Kata Tov Bioy dper7n 
kekoopnwevos; I Pet. ili. 3 ody 6 CEwbev 
€umAokijs TpLxa@v kal repiOecews YpuTiov 
} évOvoews ivatiwy Koapos, add’ 6 
kpumros ths Kapdias avOpwmos ev TG 
apbdpr@ Tov novxiov Kal mpatws mvev- 
paros; cf. also 1 Tim. ii. of. On os 
vipdny see Isa. xlix. 18 mepiOnoes 
adrovs ws Koapoy, os vin 3 7b. lxi. 10 
as vipny KareKoopnoey pe Koop ; and 
for t@ dvdpi avrjs cf. 2 Cor. xi. 2, 
Eph. y. 23. 

Fuller particulars of the bridal 
array of the New Jerusalem are given 
below (e. 9 ff.), where see notes. 

3. Kal yKovoa havas peydAns €k rod 
Opovov xtr.] The voice is that of one 
of the Angels of the Presence, as in 
xvi. 17, xix. 5 (notes), not of God 
Himself, Who speaks for the first 
time in v. 5. The present voice inter- 
prets the New Creation; it is that 
condition of humanity in which will 
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be realized at length the long pro- 
mised life of fellowship with God. 
The words iSod 7 oxnvy Krd. rest upon 
a series of O.T. predictions, e.g. Lev. 
XXVi. 11 f. Onow rHv diadyxny pov 
(F, t. oxnvyy pou) ev tpiv...cat %ropa 
vpiv Beds, kai dpets verb pov dads ; 
Jer. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 33 Zrouar adrois 
eis Oedv, kal adrot érovrai por eis Nady; 
Ez. xxxvii. 27 erat 9 Kxarackivecis 
pov €y avrois, kal %ropat avrois beds, 
kal avrot pov €covrat dacs; Zech. viii. 
8 katacknydcw ev péow "lepovoadrp, 
kat €vovrat pou ets Aadv, Kayo Zrouat 
aurois eis Oedv ev addnOeia Kal ev 
dicatoovyy. One important and doubt- 
less deliberate change has been made 
in the terms of these prophecies; 
our writer has substituted daof for 
Aads—the many peoples of redeemed 
humanity for thesingle elect nation, the 
world for Israel. Neither in the O.T, 
prophecies nor in their Apocalyptic 
echo does the use of oxnv7 and its de- 
rivatives suggest a merely temporary 
dwelling of. God with man. As in 
Vii. 15, xiii. 6, xv. 5, they carry us back 
to the original settlement in Canaan, 
when the Sanctuary was still but a 
tent ; they point to a oxyv7 ddndur, a 
peiCav Kai TeAccorépa oxnvy (Heb. viii, 
2 be UD) S perhaps by the assonance 
of oxnvody and }3¥ they also suggest 
the Shekinah, realized in the Incarn- 
ation (Jo. i. 14) and in the mystical 


Body of Christ. ‘O Geos per avray 
recalls bx iY (Mt. i. 23), and all 
that that name holds for both the 
present and the coming age. 

4. kal e€areiyrec may Sdxpvoy xrd.] 
The effect of the Divine indwelling 
on the circumstances of life is de- 
scribed in negative terms; as to the 
positive conditions of the future exist- 
ence, ovrra épavepwby ti érdpeba (I Jo. 
lil. 2). On é£areiyper wav ddxpvor (Isa. 
xxv. 8) see vii. 17, note; 6 Oavaros ovK 
éora. ért renews the assurance of xx. 
143 cf, Shemoth rabba xy. f. 114. 4, 
“temporibus Messiae mors cessabit in 
aeternum.” For ovre wévOos xrv. cf. 
Isa, xxxy. 10 dréSpa ddbvn Kai Avmn 
kal orevaypés; ib. Ixv. 19 ovxére pt) 
dkovo Oy €v avr pov) x\avbuod Kab 
port kpavyjs—the exact opposite of 
what is said of Babylon in c. xviii. 22; 
see also Enoch x. 22. On sévos, 
‘pain,’ cf. c. xvi. 10, note. Ta Tpoara 
arjdOav: ‘the first things are gone 
by’—not, as in A.V., ‘the former 
things’ simply, but ‘the first’—the 
things belonging to the first heaven 
and the first earth, the whole order 
of things which existed in the first 
creation. The thought in this verse 
and the next is remarkably close to 
that of 2 Cor. v. 17 ef rus ev Xpiord, 
kaw Kriows* Ta dpxaia maphdOev, idot, 
vyéyovev kava ; but the reference there is 
limited to the individual life in Christ, 
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. Kal elmev 6 xaOnpevos emi ro 
Opovm xth.] The Speaker is now, pro- 
bably for the first time in the Book, 
God Himself; cf. xx. 11, xxi. 3. The 
words are suggested by Isa. xliii. 18 f. 
p17) pynpovevere TA TpaTa, kal Ta apyxaia 
pt ovAdoyilerOe- idov eyo row Kawa, 
but the scope of the old prophecy is 
enlarged indefinitely by mavra; all 
the fruits of the new Covenant (cf. ii. 
17, note) are included. Barnabas, if 
indeed he has this promise in view, 
has strangely minimized it when he 
writes (vi. 13): Aéyes 5€ Kupsos "160d, 
mow Ta €cxata os Ta mpora. For eri 
+@ Opovg in this connexion cf. vii. Io, 
xix. 4: the more usual émi rod Opovou 
occurs in iv. 9f, v. I, 7, 13, Vi. 16, 
Wil 15; Xx. 12: 

Kai héyer, coming between kal eirev 
(o. 5) and kat edrev (v. 6), indicates a 
change of speaker. The direction to 
the Seer to write what he has just 
heard comes doubtless from an angel, 
as in xiv. 13, xix. 9 f. He is to write, 
because the words he has heard are 
as true as they are tremendous; cf. 
Arethas: pt) vouite, yoy, 3d “Iwan, 
TH Tov peyéOous Tar KALVOTFOLOUPLEVOY 
adrord oes Ss Kal’ UTrepBorny pavracias 
Smorecciv Wevdet Twi exBacer Ta heyo- 
pevd cour Toxobroy yap adnOh ore kal 
ypapy KarabécOa oe Taira mapeyyu- 
Gpat eis dveriAnoroy TOU OTL YernoETAL. 
For miorés cat ddnOiwes in this Book 


compare cc. iii. 14, xix. I1; Adyos m. 
kal aX. occurs again in xxii. 6 and Aoyos 
ay. in xix. 9. These great sayings 
which concern the future of humanity 
and the world must be seen to rest 
on @ secure basis; men need to be 
assured that they are not only worthy 
of confidence, but answer to realities 
which in due time will enter into the 
experience of life, though for the 
present they cannot be fully realized 
or adequately expressed. “Haec credi 
oportet, non exponi” (Primasius). 

6. Kat elmrév por Téyovav] The 
Divine Voice speaks again. Not only 
are these sayings true; they have come 
to pass (cf. xvi. 17 yéyovev). They 
have found a fulfilment already in the 
regeneration of life and thought which 
exists within the present Church, and 
the larger fulfilment which awaits the 
Parousia is potentially realized in the 
Divine foreknowledge. The aoristic 
termination of the perfect (-av for 
-acw) has perplexed the scribes, and 
the vw». ll. yéyova, yéyove, are attempts 
to evade this difficulty; on yéyovay 
see Blass, Gr. p. 46, and cf. Rom. 
Als, Gh 

éyo ro adda kali ro & krh.] Cf. 
i. 8, note. Here as there the re- 
ference is to the Eternal Father, 
whilst in xxii. 13 it is equally clear 
that the Incarnate Son is in view; 
see note ad loc. ‘H apxi kat rb réXos 
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reflects a phrase of the second Isaiah 
(Isa. xliv. 6 JOOS 38) PWT YN; 
ef. ib. xli. 4, xlviii. 12). ’Apyy is used 
in Col. i. 18 in reference to the relation 
of Christ to the Church, and in Apoc. 
iii. 14 of His relation to the cosmos ; 
here it represents God as the First 
Cause, the Source and Origin of all 
things, a sense already found in 
Aristotle, by whom the Deity is called 
& mpern Kal KupLwrdtn apxy. TéAos, as 
complementary to apy7, is the end and 
goal—a meaning of the word which is 
rare in the N.T,, but see 1 Tim. i. 5 
70 6€ rédos Ths mapayyeAlas éoriv 
aydrn, and perhaps Rom. x. 4 rédos 
yap vopov Xpirros (see, however, SH. 
ad loc.). The full phrase is used 
in reference to the Divine life by 
Josephus, antt. viii. 11. 2 [6 beds] ds 
pyov éorly avrot Kal dpyi) Kai tédos 
tév ardvreav; contr. Ap. ii. 22 6 beds 
éxet Ta oUpmavra TavTedis Kal waxdptos, 
avros avr@ Kal macw adrdpens, apxn 
kat péoa kal rédos odtos tay mdvrov. 
St Paul expresses the same funda- 
mental belief in other terms, when he 
writes: €€ avrod Kal dv avrov kai eds 
avroy ra mayra (Rom. xi. 36), and 
speaks of the Father as 6 én) mdvroy 
kat dia rdvtwy Kai év maow (Eph. iv. 6). 
The Infinite Life originates, embraces, 
and transcends the Universe. 

€y® 76 dupadrre ddow &k Tis ™yis 
xth.] The Source and End of all 
life is the bountiful Giver of life in 
its highest perfection. Cf Jac. i. 5 
aireitw mapa Tov diddvros beod macw 
amas kal pn dvediCovros ; ib. 17 maca 
Soars ayabn Kal mav Sdpnua réderov 
avobév eorw, karaBaivov dd rod TarTpos 
tév dodrer. With the form of this 
Divine offer cf. c. vii. 16 £ o38é dupn- 
govow €r1...kal odnynoe adrovs émi 


7 kKAnpovopnoce] wow avrw Q min* Ar | 


(wis myyas vddrwr, where see notes. 
There, however, the perfect state is 
anticipated ; here, and in xxii. 17, it 
is to the Church and the world in 
their present condition that the water 


. . . ~ ~ c 
of life is promised, as r@ dupavri, 6 — 


duper, clearly shew. Awpeay, ‘gratui- 
tously,’ as in Mt. x. 8 8. €AaBere, Rom. 
lil. 24 Scxarovpevor 8.; for the sense 
see Isa. lv. 1 of Supavres, ropeverbe 
ed’ vdwp...kai payere Avev dpyvpiov 
kat tips; Jo. iv. 10 ef Ades rH 
Swpedy rod Oeotd...c0 av HTnoas avTov 
kal €d@xev dv co tdwp Cav; Acts Viii. 
20 rhv Swpedy rov Oeod éevomoas dia 
xpnuarov xracda. That God’s gifts 
are gratuitous is rightly urged as an 
argument for free Sacraments, but 
the fact has a far wider significance, 
and lies at the root of the Pauline 
doctrine of justification by faith with- 
out ‘works of law.’ In the present 
case the Gift is one which comes here 


and now from the very Source (éx ris 


anys; cf. vii. 17)—a point emphasized 
here but not repeated in xxii. 17, 
Cf. Bede, “de hoc fonte irrorat nune 
credentes in via quem vincentibus 
ubertim hauriendum praebet in patria, 
utrumque autem gratis”; and the 
experience of the Viennese deacon 
Sanctus in the fires of persecution, 
related in the letter of the confessors 
(Hus. H. E. v. 1. 18): mapépevev dveri- 
kapmros kat dvévSoros, oteppos mpos 
THY Cporoylay, Urd THs odpaviov 7™nyhs 
tod Udatos tris fwas tov é&idvros ek 
Tis wmdvos tod xpiorod Spoortspuevos 
kal évSuvapovpervos. 

7. 6 wmKdv KkAnpovoproer Taira] 
While ‘he that is athirst’ receives the 
Gift of the Water of Life, it is ‘he 
that conquers’ alone whose heritage it 
will permanently be. ‘O wxév carries 
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the reader back to the seven promises 
of ce. ii, iii, to which kAnpovopnoe 
taira adds an eighth promise that 
completes and in effect embraces the 
rest. On the pre-Christian history of 
kAnpovopewy see Mc. x. 17, note, and 
ef. Dalman, Words of Jesus, E. Tr., 
p. 125 ff.; in the N.T. the use of this 
verb. and its cognate nouns in refer- 
ence to the future of man is well 
distributed, but specially frequent 
in St Paul, with whose doctrine of 
the sonship of believers it accords ; 
ef. Rom. viii. 17 «f 8€ rékva, kal 
kAnpovopo, Gal. iv. 7 ef dé vids, kat 
kAnpovopos bia Oeod. That in the 
solitary instance where it occurs in 
the Apoc. the word has the same 
reference is one indication among 
many of the radical agreement be- 
tween St John and St Paul. 

The heritage of the conqueror will 
embrace the contents of this vision 
(ravra)—the new creation with its 
immunities from sorrow and death, 
the indwelling of God, the conscious- 
ness of a filial relation with Him, and 
the Water that quenches the thirst 
and quickens the life of the human 
soul. The v. 7. ravra, with its larger 
but vaguer outlook, offers a less 
really satisfying prospect. 

kal €gopat avT@ beds kal avros éorat 
pot vios}] The words link themselves 
on to a catena of O.T. prophecies, 
eg. Gen. xvii. 7 f, 2 Regn. vii. 14, 
Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 27; the last of 
these passages is applied to Christ 
in Heb. i. 5, but may obviously include, 
in a laxer sense, His ocvvkAnpovopo. 
Their sonship, even their relationship 
with God, is here regarded as be- 
longing to the future (copa, éarar), 
when it will be manifested by the 


resurrection ; cf. Le. xx. 36 viol eow 
Gcod tis dvacraceas vioi dvtes ; Rom. 
Vill. 23 viobeciay dmexdexouevor Thy 
drod’tpecw Tot awpuaros jyav. St 
John is not unconscious of the present 
existence of both (1 Jo. iii. 1 roramjy 
dyamny Sédwxev 6 matip iva réxva beod 
khnOdpev> Kai eopev...viv.téxva Oeod 
écpev), but in this passage he has in 
view the son who is entering on his 
full inheritance, and not him to‘whom 
but the dppaBev (Eph. i. 13 f.) has as 
yet been given. 

8. rois dé deois Kai dmicrois KTr.] 
Bede: “blandis semper, ad cautelam 
insinuandam, austera permiscet”; the 
doom of the impenitent is placed in 
sharp contrast with the heritage of 
the conqueror. First among the 
condemned are the devAoi—members 
of the Church who, like soldiers turn- 
ing their backs upon the enemy, fail 
under trial; not, as A.V. and R.V., 
‘the fearful, but the cowards or 
crayen in Christ’sarmy. Cf. Arethas: 
decAovs Kade Tos Exovcip dodeveia 
mpos Ta admroAavoTiKa Tov mapovTos 
aiévos amokXivayras. When Tertullian 
writes (de fuga 7): “in Apocalypsi 
non fugam timidis offert sed inter 
ceteros reprobos particulam in stag- 
no sulphuris et ignis,” he is led, 
partly by his Latin version, partly by 
his personal tendencies, into undue 
severity; it is not fear or even flight 
which incurs the penalty, but the 
cowardice which in the last resort 
prefers ease or earthly life to Christ ; 
cf. Me. viii. 35 ff. Such deAca betrays 
instability of purpose, lack of any 
deeper faith or loyalty ; cf. Sir. ii. 12 f, 
and Origen on Ps. xxvi. (xxvii.) 1 f.: 
mpookonter d€ ux TtupAdrrovea Kal 
mavra poBeirat, kai Thy els Oedy dpodo- 
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ylav apyncerat: aro beou dé haricbeica, 
MpGTov pev Tov mpopayov avris Kal 
ceripa €ort Oewpovoa, pera S€ tadra 
TOV avTHs moAeuiov Karabappei. The 
remedy for decAla is riotis, cf. Jo. xiv. 
I, 27 p) tapaccécOw vay 7 Kapdia: 
morevere eis Tov Oedv, Kal eis epe 
MUTTEVETE .. 41) ~Tapaccéacbw vuav 7 
kapdia pndé deidtsaro. The dmoros, 
in the technical sense which appears 
in the Pauline Epistles, is the non- 
Christian, the pagan (cf. 1 Cor. vi. 6, 
vii. 12 ff., x. 27, xiv. 22/8, 2 Cor: vi: 
14f.); but here, following immediately 
after deAds, it is probably not to be 
limited in this way, or referred to the 
heathen as such, but means simply 
‘faithless,’ ‘unbelieving’ (Me. ix. 19, Le. 
xii. 46, Jo. xx. 27, Tit. i. 15; cf. 1 Tim. 
y. 8), and applies to the Christian who 
by act or word denies his faith, as 
well as to the pagan who insults and 
-blasphemes it. The other characters 
described, though they might be found 
on the fringe of the Christian brother- 
hood (cf. ii, 15, 20), are such as 
heathenism produced on a_ large 
scale; see ix. 21 where the heathen 
are clearly in view, and the list of 
sins is nearly the same. "EBSeAvypévor, 
not simply BdeAv«roi, as in Tit. i. 16, 
but persons whose very natures have 
been saturated with the abominations 
which they practised in their lifetime ; 
the context suggests that in this case 
the BdedAvypara are not merely idola- 
trous acts (cf. xvii. 4), but the monstrous 
and unnatural vices of heathendom. 
Kai ovedot kal mopvois Krr. Bovoe 
are included among prevalent sins in 
Me. vii. 21, Rom. i. 29, Apoc. ix. 21 (ef. 
Jac. iv. 2, 1 Pet. iv. 15), but perhaps 
the reference is here chiefly to the 
violent deaths of Christians whether 


incurred at the hands of the mob or by 
order of the courts. Tdpyo. abounded 
in Greek cities—at Corinth, St Paul 
admits it was impossible to avoid 
meeting them in society (1 Cor. y. 10 
emet weitere dpa €k TOU Koopov e&eA- 
dciv)—and they fitly follow doves (cf. 
I Tim. i. 9 f. dvdpoddvors, mopvors) ac- 
cording to the M.T. order of the 
Decalogue. On qdappaxoi see ix. 21, 
Xviii. 23, notes ; in Gal. vy. 20 @appaxia 
follows «iSwAoXarpia, whilst here dap- 
paxés precedes cidwAoAarpns ; for the 
connexion of sorcery and magic with 
idolatry in Asian cities see xiii. 13 ff., 
notes, and the Introduction, p. xci. f. 
The list ends with kat maow trois Wev- 
deow, ‘all the false,” ie, as is ex- 
plained below in xxii. 15, waow rots 
provow kal rowtow Weddos. All the 
insincerities of heathendom are here 
—the conscious frauds practised by 
the pagan priesthood and the dealers 
in ‘magic,’ and the support rendered 
to them by those who ‘loved to have 
it so’; the tricks of trade and deceits 
of domestic life. But the insincerities 
of Christians are not of course to be 
excluded; the baptized liar is the 
worst of his kind, since he lies to the 
Holy Ghost (Acts v. 3 f.). Tertullian, 
indeed, seems to limit the reference 
of the whole passage to Christians: 
de pud. 19 “non enim de ethnicis 
videbitur sapere, cum de fidelibus 
pronuntiarit Qui vicerint, ete.”; but 
the inference is too sweeping. A 
better exposition will be found in 
Hipp. de Antichr. 38 (ed. Lagarde, 
p. 116). 

None such have any part in the in- 
heritance of the Saints (Eph. y. 5); 
their names are not in the roll-call of 
the living in the New Jerusalem. 
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The alternative is a part in the Second 
Death, the Lake of Fire. Exclusion 
from eternal life burns and consumes 
like a perpetual fire; whether the 
function of the fire is to destroy or to 
punish or to purify is not within the 
scope of the revelation entrusted to 
fie Peer; cf xix. 20, xx, 10, 14f, 
notes. Compare the dogmatic tone of 
the Slavonic Enoch (ed. Charles, p. 10): 
“this place, Enoch, is prepared for 
those who do not honour God; who 
commit evil deeds on earth...witch- 
craft, enchantments, devilish magic, 
and who boast of their evil deeds...for 
all these this place is prepared for an 
eternal inheritance.” 
XXI. 9—XXIL. 5. 
THE NEw JERUSALEM. 
Q. Kat ndrOev cis ex trav émrd KrA.] 
The announcement of v. 2 (kal rny 
Tow THY ayiav lepovoaAnp Kany €elOov 
xr.) is here resumed and worked out 
in detail. The Seer tells us that this 
nearer view of the City was obtained 
through the ministry of one of the 
Angels of the Seven Bowls. Compare 
c, xvii. I kal AOev cis ex rév énta 
dyyéhov Trav éxdvtwy ras era diddas, 
kal €AdAnoev per epov Aéeyov Acidpo, 
Set cou TO Kpia ths mopyns, Where 
the same formula is used to introduce 
the vision of the Harlot City; its 
repetition here serves to place the 
vopgdn in marked contrast with the 
mopyn — Jerusalem the Holy with 
Babylon the Great. For rav éxorvrwr 
ras énra duddas, cf. xv. 1, note. Tov 
yevovrwy is unexpected ; possibly it is 


Tux: VISION oF 


a slip on the part of an early scribe or 
perhaps of the writer himself for ras 
yepwovoas (xv. 7), or it may be meant 
to suggest that these angels were still 
full of the great task they had accom- 
plished, and that St John’s guide 
came fresh from the scene of the 
Last Plagues to this widely different 
office. Both participles are timeless ; 
the Seven Angels have emptied their 
bowls, and doubtless have ceased to 
carry them, but they are still known 
as of éyovres ras hiddas Tas yepovoas 
(or of yépovres) trav erra mAnyav. That 
one of these Angels of wrath should 
be deputed to shew the Seer the Holy 
City is a Divine paradox which has 
not escaped the ancient commenta- 
tors ; cf. Andreas: 6-yap rore thy mAnyny 
Tois akiows emayav, voy THY pakaptornta 
Ths ékkAnolas TO ayig vmodeixvucr ; 
Bede: “praedicatores iidem qui 
plagam septimariam (id est, univer- 
salem) irrogant impiis, ecclesiae quo- 
que futura gaudia pandunt.” 

Thy vippny thy yuvaika tod apviov 
takes up a thread dropt at c. xix. 7 
nArAOev 6 yapos Tod apviov, Kal 7 yun) 
avrov nroimacev éauvtnyv. The espoused 
wife (Mt. i. 18, 20) is now the Bride 
(xxi. 2) of the Lamb; the nuptials 
have begun; indeed, as Andreas 
remarks: dre ws duvos eopayiacbn 6 
Xptords, Tore avtiy TO olkeiw aipare 
évupevoaro...t ekxvoe Tod €k Tis 
mAevpas aiparos 7 exkAnoia ovotaca 
roe TudévTe 80 pas Appoora. The 
metaphor belongs to the first days of 
the Gospel, and had been employed 
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by St Paul in a passage which has 
some affinity with the present; see 
the note on c. xix. 7. 

10. Kai dmyveyxév pe ev mvevpare 
émt dpos xtd.] Compare xvii. 3 d7- 
veykev pe eis Epnuov ev mvevpatr. The 
Harlot City is seen in a wilderness, 
the Bride City from a mountain. The 
mountain is not Mount Zion (xiv. 1), 
for the New Jerusalem is not founded 
upon it, but is: seen from it; the 
indefinite dpos péya cat dyyAcy points 
to no particular height, but rather 
symbolizes the elevation of spirit 
- (Apringius: “in fidei altitudine ele- 
vatur”) necessary for one who would 
see the heavenly vision. Of. Ez: xl. 
2 Hyayév pe ev dpdoet beod...Kar eOnkév 
pe em’ Gpos WWndrdov opddpa; Mt. iv. 8 
mapaAapBavet avrov 6 didBodos eis dpos 
vynrdv Xiav. The Seer is carried 
thither ‘in spirit’ (cf. i. 10, iv. 2); 
the Angel’s dedpo is a sursum cor to 
which his spirit under the influence 
of the ‘Spirit of revelation’ (Eph. i. 17) 
at once responds. 

kal e@eikév pow ry wddwy ri aytay 
"IepovoaAnp xrr.] For THY moAw KTH. 
see v. 2, note. Kacy is not repeated 
here, for the City is not now regarded 
in its relation to the rest of the New 
Creation, but in its specific character, 
which is Holiness. 

II. €xovoav ry ddtayv rod cod } 
The Church possesses the Divine 
Presence, which, with its illuminating 


and elevating powers, she brings with 
her from her place of origin, and she 
is transfigured by it; cf. v. 23, xxii. 5. 
Cf. Isa. Ix. 1 9 d6£a Kupiov ém oé 
davaréradxev. The description belongs 
even to the present condition of the 
Christian Society : 2 Cor. iii. 18 pets 
d€ mavres dvaxexaduppevo Tpoceme THY 
dofav Kupiov xatomrpifspevor (R. V. 
‘reflecting as in a mirror’). ..perapop- 
povpeba amd ddéns eis dé€av. 

6 hoorip adrijs iuoros AGw Tyuorare 
«tA.] Her luminary resembled a rare 
crystalloid gem, every facet of which 
is radiant with a Divine light. For 
foornp, as distinguished from és, 
see Gen. i. 3, 14 kat eirev 6 Beds Tevy- 
Onro pas...cai etrev 5 beds Tevn6n- 
twoav woripes, and ef. Sir. xiii. 
7 Pwornp pecovpevos ext cuvredeias. 
A gworjp is “something in which 
light is concentrated and thence 
radiates” (Benson)—luminare rather 
than dumen (Prim, Vg.) Casas 
(Syr.) rather than —<Amas (Syr. 8”: ; 
see Dr Gwynn’s notes here and on 
iv. 5). Our Lord is represented as 
having spoken indiscriminately of 
Himself and His disciples as r3 pos 
Tov koopouv (Mt. v. 14, Jo. viii. 12), 
but in the underlying Aramaic there 
may well have been a distinction such 


as that between ix and IND; the. 


saints are properly dwarfpes (Dan. 
xii. 3, LXX. davodow os pworipes tov 
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ovpavor, Phil. ii. 16 daiverbe ds hac- 
Tipes ev kéop@), and not rd das ro 
arnbwor (Jo. i. 8f.). The distinction 
is ignored here by patristic com- 
mentators (e.g. Andreas: doorip tijs 
exkAnoias 6 xptotds), and by some 
moderns, who point to v. 23 6 Avxvos 
avrjs To dpviov. But it is unnecessary 
to depart from the strict sense of 
goornp. The light which illuminates 
the Church is Divine; itis the pori- 
pos...1Hs Sdns Tod Oeov ev mpocdr@ 
Xpiorov (2 Cor. iv. 6); but it shines 
in the hearts and lives of men. The 
‘Juminary’ of the Holy City is her 
witness to Christ: her teaching, her 
sacraments, her whole corporate life 
—the light of tens of thousands of 
saintly lives. 


On Aidos iacms see iv. 3, note. 
KpvoradXifovrs (am. ey.) modifies 


A. iaomds, ‘having the effect of rock 
crystal,’ ‘crystal - clear’ (Benson) ; 
cf. xxii. I Aapmpov ds Kpvoraddoyr. 
Wetstein quotes Psellus: 7 ‘taomes 
dice Kpvotaddoedns. King (Hist. 
of Precious Stones, p. 281) proposes 
to identify the taoms with the true 
emerald, green in colour, but lustrous 
as crystal. There seem to have been 
two kinds known to the ancients: cf. 
Dioscor. v. 160 Aios taoms 6 pév Tis 
éorTt opapaydifav, 6 d€ Kpvaraddwdns. 
St John combines their qualities. 

12. €xovoa Teixos péya kal vWnAov] 
"Exovoa carries on the description of 
the City, which was broken by the 
parenthetic clause 6 doornp aris... 
KpvoradXiforre; in his eagerness to 
note each detail of the transient 
picture the Seer forgets that he had 
written ¢xoveay in v. 11. The wall is, 
perhaps, a conventional feature, neces- 


sary to the description of an ancient 
city; the earlier commentators, how- 
ever, regard it as a symbol, but 
interpret variously; e.g. Primasius, 

“murus ecclesiae Christus”; Bede, 
+ [murum], id est, inexpugnabilem 
fidei spei caritatisque firmitatem” ; 
and see note on % 17. Cf. Zech. ii. 
5 (9) eyo Eoopat avth, éyer Kupwos, 
TELXOS mupos KuKAaOeY ; Isa, DPOgTH fl 
i8od modus ioyupd, Kal owrTnpiov Onoer 
TO Telxos Kal TeEpiretxos. 

éxovea mudavas daédexa xrd.] Hzeki- 
el’s city also has twelve gates (Ez. 
xlviii. 31 ff.). IvAwy may be either the 
vestibule of a great house, through 
which visitors pass from the street 
into the courtyard (cf. Gen. xliii. 18 
ehdAnoay avT@ €v TSE TWVAGMt TOV oikov, 
Le. xvi. 20 Aa¢apos €BéBAnro mpos rév 
muAGva avrov, Acts xii. 13 Kpovocavros 
d€ avrod thy Ovpay tod muAdvos) 3 OF, 
as here, the gate-tower of a city-wall 
(cf. 3 Regn. xvii. 10 émopevOn els 
Zapenra, eis Tov muA@Va Ths TodEws, 
Acts xiv. 13 6 te iepeds rod Atos rod 
évTos mpo THs moAews Tavpovs Kal 
oTéupata emt tovs muAavas évéykas... 
nOerev Ovew). In both cases muddy 
is more than mvAn, viz. the whole 
structure through which admission 
is gained. 

The twelve angels posted at the 
gateways are apparently there as 
muAwpot or dvAakes—a feature sug- 
gested perhaps by Isa. lxii. 6 ei ray 
Tetyav gov, “lepovoadnp, KaTéoTnoa 
uAakas OAny thy juépay Kal dAny Thy 
vixra. The city which descends from 
heaven has celestial gatekeepers ; 
cf. Heb. i. 14, and Yalkut Shim. f. 7. 
1 “duas portas paradisi statuunt Ix 
myriadibus angelorum munitas.” 
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kal ovopatra emiyeypappeva a eorw 
tov dddexa puddy| Again the writer 
is indebted to Ezekiel (xlviii. 31 ff. ai 
mvdat THs Toews em Ovopacw pvAdvy 
tov “lopand xrti.); cf. syn. Sohar 115. 
27 “in atrio mundi futuri xii portae 
quarum singulis inscriptum est nomen 
quoddam e xii tribubus.” The O.T. 
prophet allocates the gates to the 
several Tribes (N., Reuben, Judah, 
Levi; E., Joseph, Benjamin, Dan; §., 
Simeon, Issachar, Zebulun ; W., Gad, 
Asher, Naphtali); but the Christian 
Apocalyptist does not follow him in 
this: the enumeration in c. vii. suffices. 
The Seer’s object in referring to the 
Tribes is simply to assert the con- 
tinuity of the Christian Church with 
the Church of the O.T. The new 
Society inherits all that was per- 
manent in the number and order of 
the Tribes, without their limitations ; 
it is constituted ex maons pudjjs cal 
yAdoons (V. 9, Vii. 9), and the gate- 
ways standing open on all sides 
represent its catholicity (cf. Le. xiii, 
29). 

13. amd advarodfs mudGves Tpeis 
xtA.] In Num. ii. 3 ff. the Tribes are 
marshalled in a square the sides of 
which look ESWN; the gates of 
Ezekiel’s city which bear their names 
follow the order NESW. St John’s 
order, ENSW, not only differs from 


both, but suggests that the Seer after 
surveying the east and north walls 
returns to his starting place in order 
to examine those on the south and 
west. It is difficult to understand 
the purpose of this change, yet it 
seems to be deliberate; see v. 19, 
note. 

"Amo dvatodfs, dad Boppa xr. 
‘starting from the east,’ ‘from the 
north, etc.; in Hzekiel the 1xx. 
satisfactorily renders MDT? NEON 
etc. by ra pds dvarodads xrA. Archbp 
Benson renders dzé similarly here, 
‘facing sunrise,’ ‘facing north’ ete, 
without explanation. 

14. kat rd Teixos Tis modcas exov 
Oepediovs Sddexa] As there are 
twelve gate-towers, so there are also 
twelve foundation stones. The wall 
is broken into twelve sections by the 
twelve gates, and each section is seen 
to rest on a single OeyéAcos—a vast 
oblong block of worked and bevelled 
stone, such as the stones which may 
still be seen in the lower ranges of the 
Herodian masonry at Jerusalem. For 
Oewédtos see 2 Esdr. vy. 16 2daxev 
Oepedious Tod olkov Tod beod rod els 
"IepovoaAn; I Cor. iii, 10 dbs copds 
dpxtréxt@v Oeyédvov €6nxa, Heb. xi. 10 
efedéxero yap Thy rods Oepedious €xoucav 
mod. It is properly an adjective 
(sc. Ac@os), and in the plural may be 
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either masc. or neuter; ra Oepédra is 
frequent in the Ixx., and occurs in 
Acts xvi. 26. 

To reixos...€xav is placed by Archbp 
Benson in his very short list of “ap- 
parently real slips.” He adds also 
xiv. 19, which is a fairly certain read- 
ing, and on which see note ad /. "Eyov 
may be due to an itacism in an early 
copy, but in view of the many ano- 
malies of the book it is rather to be 
regarded as due to the autograph. 

kal én avtav dw@dexa ovopata Toy 
daSexa droordAwy krA.}] Another series 
of inscribed names; if the gateways 
bear the names of the Twelve Tribes, 
the foundation stones are distinguished 
by those of the Twelve Apostles. On 
the juxtaposition of these two dode- 
cads see Mt, xix. 28 xadnoecbe Kat 
tpeis emt Sadexa Opovovs Kpivorres Tas 
dadexa gvdas rod “Iopayd; in the 
Apocalypse it has been suggested 
already by the vision of the 24 Elders 
(c. iv. 4, note). In Eph. ii. 20 the 
Apostles and Prophets themselves 
are a Oepedios (€rrotkodopnOevres emi TO 
Gepedio tdv drocrohav Kai mpopnrar, 
ovtos adkpoywuaiov avrod Xpiorod 
*Inoov)—a train of thought which 
goes back to our Lord’s promise to 
Peter (Mt. xvi. 18) and, beyond it, to 
Ps. exviii. 22, Isa. xxviii. 16; ef. Acts 
iv. 11, and 1 Pet. ii. 6, with Dr Hort’s 
note on the latter verse. The Apoca- 
lyptist, as his wont is, seizes a current 
idea and adapts it to his own pur- 
pose. The AiGos dxpoywnaios does not 
come into sight here; the Prophets 
are not joined with the Apostles, as 
by St Paul; the foundation stones are 
those not of the Holy City, but of the 
exterior wall, and they are not the 
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Apostles, but only bear their names. 
As the wall gives form and compact- 
ness to the City, so the Apostolic 
Church is conditioned, through the 
ages, by the preaching and work of 
the Apostolate. 

The Twelve Apostles are not in- 
dividually named; it is the college 
of the Apostles as a whole to which 
reference is made; cf. Mt. xix. 28, 
Acts vi. 2, 1 Cor. xv. 7. When Renan 
observes (7 Antechrist, p. 479), “Paul 
...n’a pas de place parmi les douze 
apotres de PAgneau, seule base de 
lEglise de Dieu,” he overlooks this 
fact. There is nothing to shew how 
the number is made up, and it must 
not be assumed that St Paul is ex- 
cluded. On the other hand it is 
certainly probable that St John refers 
here to the original Apostolate, and 
does not stop to consider the question 
raised by the lapse of Judas. 

I5. kal 6 adov per euod efyev 
pérpov KaAapnov xp. ktA.] The measur- 
ing of the City is here, as in ¢. xi, 1, 
suggested by Ez. xl. 3 ff. In xi. 1 the 
earthly city is measured by the Seer 
himself; to measure the City which 
is from heaven requires the capacities 
of an Angel, and it is done by the 
Angel who had been talking with the 
Seer about the City (6 Aadav per 
é€pov, Cf. v. 9 eAdAnoev per evod). The 
kaAapos Which the Angel carries is 
not, as in the Seer’s case, a natural 
reed, cut perhaps in the Jordan 
valley (Mt. xi. 7), or in the valley of 
the Upper Nile (Job xl. 16), but a rod 
of gold such as befitted an instrument 
used in the service of God; cf. i. 12, y. 
S Vili sk. F395 XV 7 

The Angel is commissioned to take 
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the measure of the City, its gate- 
towers and its walls. The measure- 
ments of the City are given in 2. 16, 
and those of the wall in . 17 ; the gate- 
towers are merely described (v. 21). 

16, Kal 9 modus Tetpdywvos keirat 
xrA.] That the external walls form a 
square whose sides face the four winds 
appears from v. 12f. It is now seen 
that the City itself is not only an 
equilateral quadrangle, but a perfect 
cube (cf. v. 17), length, breadth, and 
height being equal. 

The tetragon occurs more than once 
in the legislation of Exodus. Both 
the altar of burnt offering and the altar 
of incense were of this form (Ex. xxvii. 
I, XXx. 2), and so was the High Priest’s 
breastplate (¢b. xxviii. 16, xxxvi. 16 
=xxxix. 9); the feature reappears 
in Ezekiel’s new city and temple 
(Hz. xli. 21, xiii. 16, -xlv. 1, xlviii. 20), 
In Solomon’s Temple the Holy of 
Holies was a perfect cube, 20 cubits 
each way, cf. 3 Regn. vi. 19 (20) etkooe 
mXELS MHKoS, Kal Etkooe THYELS TAATOS, 
kal etkoot THXELS TO VIyos avrov—words 
which may have suggested St John’s 
TO pakos kal TO mAdros Kal TO Dyos 
avrns ica eotiv; the New Jerusalem 
answers as a whole to the aya dyioy 
of the old city and therefore assumes 
its shape. In ancient cities the four- 
square form was not unusual. Arch- 
bishop Benson, fresh from his tour 
in North Africa, thought of Cirta, 
the modern Constantine, “earth’s most 
perfect city-throne” (Cyprian, pp. 368, 
583) “située sur un cube rocheux” 
(Tissot, cited in Apocalypse, p. 106). 
Of Babylon Herodotus writes (i. 178): 
Keerat ev medio peyaro, péyabos €ovca 
péerwmov €kacTov eltkoot Kal éxarov 


oradiay, eovons TeTpayovov, and a 
similar account is given of Nineveh 
by Diodorus Siculus (i. 3). As is well 
known, the rectangular tetragon was 
to Greek thinkers a symbol of perfec- 
tion; see Simonides ap. Plat. Protag. 
339 B avdp’ dyaboy pev ddabeos yevréo- 
ba xaheror, Xepat TE kat Toot kat vo@ 
TeTpayevoy, avev oyou TeTvypEevor, and 
cf. Arist. eth. Nic. i. 11, rhet. iii. 11; 
similarly Hermas vis. 3, 5 of pev oy 
Alot of Terpaywvot...ovToi ciow oi 
dmoaro\ot Kai émioxomot xat didac- 
Kadot kal Staxovor of ropevOévres Kara 
THY oepvotnta Tov Geov. To this the 
cube adds the suggestion of solidity, 
stability, and permanence: cf. Andreas: 
éSpardrnra dé Snovy Aéyerar [6 KdBos]; 
Primasius sees in the cube-like form of 
the Holy City the “soliditas veritatis 
invictae.” The early commentators 
allegorize freely: e.g. the anonymous 
writer de monte Sion et Sina, 10: 
“dicit Hierusalem Novam civitatem. 
quadratam per quattuor evangelia” ; 
Victorinus: “civitatem... quadratam 
sanctorum adunatam turbam ostendit, 
in quibus nullo modo fides fluctuare 
potuit”; while Bede thinks of the 
three dimensions as representing the 
“longitudo fidei,” the “latitudo cari- 
tatis,” and the “altitudo spei.” All 
such speculations must be taken for 
what they are worth. With regard to 
the dimensions of the cube, though it 
is natural to see in them a forecast of 
the extension, the comprehensiveness, 
and the elevation of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, neither this nor any other 
particular interpretation can safely 
be pressed ; cf. Eph. iii. 18 +d mAaros 
kal pijkos Kat tBripos Kal Bados, with 
Dean Robinson’s note ad U. 
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kal éuérpnoev thy modw...€mt ota- 
Siwv 8. x. xrdA.] Each side of the 
cube measured 12,000 stades, which, 
counting a stade as 606} feet, gives 
the stupendous sum of nearly 1500 
English miles. Such dimensions defy 
imagination, and are permissible only 
in the language of symbolism. Renan 
(VAntechrist, p. 473) with truth calls 
the Apocalypse “le parfait antipode 
du chef-d’ceuvre grec,” but when he 
proceeds, “sa Jérusalem céleste est 
gauche, puérile, impossible,” he judges 
the book by Greek standards, rather 
than by those of Semitic thought. It 
must indeed be confessed that these 
measurements exceed the wildest 
fancies of Jewish writers; cf. e.g. 
Orac. Sibyll. v. 251 adxype d€ kal “loans 
Teixos péya kukddaarres | Udo" dei- 
povra evaypis vepéwr épeBevvav. The 
Rabbinical writers are content to 
say that Jerusalem will reach to the 
gates of Damascus, will cover as much 
ground as the whole land of Israel, 
and rise to the height of twelve miles 
(Shir. R. 7. 5, Yalkut Shim. f. 57. 
2, Baba bathra f. 75. 2, quoted by 
Wetstein). But their city was but a 
glorified Jerusalem ; a vastly greater 
City, expressed in the terms of sym- 
bolism, needed greater dimensions in 
proportion to its magnificence. 

"Emi oradiov, ‘at so many stades’ ; 
the variant é. cradiovs offers the more 
usual construction (cf. e.g. Dan. iii. 47 
emt TH XELS)- 

17. kat €uérpnoev 1d Teixos adris 
«rd.] The wall is found to measure 


See 


144 cubits, again a multiple of 12 
(ef. vii. 4, xiv. 1; and Introduction, 
p. exxxiv.), but falling far below the 
dimensions of the City. Itis not clear 
whether the writer means to give the 
breadth or the height of the wall; its 
length, of course, is determined by the 
cube which it surrounds. Babylon, 
with a circuit of 480 stades, was en- 
circled by a wall 50 ‘royal’ cubits 
broad and 200 high (Herod. i. 178): 
the porch of Solomon’s Temple, ac- 
cording to the Chronicler (2 Chr. iii. 
4), was 20 cubits wide and 120 high. 
Judged by these standards, 144 cubits 
would not be an inordinate breadth 
for a wall intended to protect such a 
city as the Apocalyptist has conceived. 
But he probably intends to give its 
height—ro vos immediately precedes 
—and a wall 144 cubits=216 feet 
high, though in itself it might fairly 
be called péya kai vwnddv (v. 12), is 
insignificant when compared with a 
cube whose height is over 7,000,000 
feet. But this great disproportion 
may be the very point to which the 
writer desires to call attention. The 
walls of the City are not for defence 
—for there is no enemy at large any 
more (Isa. liv. 14)—but serve for 
delimitation, marking the external 
form of the civitas Dei. And the 
order and organization of the Church, 
necessary as they are, fall infinitely 
below the elevation of its spiritual 
life. 

pérpov avOpadrov 6 éatw ayyédov} 
““Man’s measure which is angel’s 
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measure” (Benson). The measure- 
ments taken by angelic hands are 
such as are in common use among 
men; no fantastic standards are to 
be employed by the reader. There 
is perhaps the further thought that 
men and angels are cvydovAor (xix. 10, 
xxli. 9), and men shall one day be 
iodyyedor; there is no reason therefore 
why angelic mensuration should differ 
from human. Compare the warning 
in c. xiii, 18 dpiOpos yap dvOpemov 
eorivy, and see note there. 

18. kat 7 évdepunots Tov relyous av- 
ths taoms] Only one other instance 
is quoted of the literary use of ép- 
ddunots (or évddunors—on the spelling 
see WH.*, Notes p. 159, and cf. app. 
crit. above). Josephus describing the 
construction of the great mole at 
Caesarea writes (antt. xv. 9. 6): 7 
b€ evddunors (v.l. evde@pnors) dcov Fy 
eBaddXero Kata tis Oadacons Siako- 
giovs mddas, where the word appears 
to mean simply ‘structure.’ And so 
Arethas here (‘évdounow’ riv .oiko- 
Souny Aéyer), and the Latin versions, 
which render the word aedificatio ; 
the Syriac versions give oman 
(Syr.8™-) or hasan (Syr.). But 
the verb évdouetv is properly ‘to build 
into’ (cf. Jos. anti. xv. Il. 5 rolyov 
klovas €xovTos evdedopunpevous), and such 
a sense suits the present passage; 7 
evddépnois xTr. is apparently the equi- 
valent of evedouiOn tO reixer iaoms, 
ie. the wall had taoms built into it, 
it was cased with the precious stone, 
so that it sparkled with its crystalline 
radiance. Van Herwerden cites év- 


depunows (sic) from a late inscription 
at Smyrna (Dittenberger, STG, 583, 
30), where it seems to mean the 
materials of which a wall was built. 
On taoms see iv. 3, xxi. II, notes. 

kal 7 modus xpuolov KaOapoyv dpotov 
vdd@ xabapo] In contrast with the 
(?emerald) lustre of the outer wall, 
the City itself shews like a mass of 
gold—no gilded toy, but ‘pure gold, 
like pure glass,’ i.e. so pure that it 
seemed to be transparent like the best 
glass (see iv. 6, note). The same is 
said in 2 21 of the street of the City ; 
here it is the buildings or their towers 
and roofs, seen high above the wails, 
that are described. The writer pos- 
sibly remembers the burnished gold of 
the Herodian Temple, as he had seen 
it at sunrise from the neighbourhood 
of Jerusalem: cf. Jos. B. J. v. 5. 6: 
ovdev ovr’ cis Wuxfs ov? cis dupdror 
exmdnfw areeurevs tAAEL yap ypvcod 
oriBapais kexaduppeévos mavrobev ure Tas 
mparas avarodas rupwdecrarny amemad- 
Aev avyyv...tois ye pny adixvoupévors 
Eévots réppwbev Smoros dpet xtovos mArpet 
karedbaivero: Kat yap Kaba p17) KeXpvo@To 
Aevkdraros jv. The symbolism of the 
double kaOapés has been well caught 
by Bede: “nihil simulatum est et non 
perspicuum in sanctis ecclesiae’”—a 
remark conspicuously exemplified in 
the commentator’s own life. 

19. of Oepédiot Tod Teiyous T. 7. mayri 
AiO Tsim Kexoounpévor] The eye of 
the Seer returns to the foundation 
stones of the outer wall (v. 14), and 
he observes that they are decked 
(kexoopnpévor, cf. v% 2) with precious 
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stones of every shade of colour, or 
rather that each stone is itself one 
vast gem. The idea comes originally 
from Isa. liv. 11 i800 éyd éromdta cou 
a@vOpaxa Tov diBoy gov Kat Ta Oepehua 
cov cardetpov; cf. Tobit xiii, 16 dre 
oixodounOnoerae “Iepovoah ny canheipo 
kal opapayde, kat Aid@ évrip@ ra Teixn 
Gou,...Kal ai mAareiae "I. BnpddX\«o kal 
av6paxe kat ido ex Soudeip (corr. e& 
’Qdeip) WndoroynOjoovrat ; ; for Rabbi- 
nical illustrations see Schoettgen ad 1. 
But with the general conception of 
a jewelled city St John combines his 
recollections of the names and order 
of the stones set in another sacred 
terpayevoy, the High Priest’s breast- 
plate (Ex. xxviii. 17 ff., xxxvi. 17 ff. 
=Heb. xxxix. 1o ff.); cf. Hz. xxviii. 
13, where the same list is partly used 
in a description of the dress of the 
King of Tyre. The twelve stones of 
the breastplate are disposed in four 
rows as follows: i. odpd.oy (DJS), 
tomatiov (IDB), cydpaydos (N?)3) ; 
ii. avOpaké (13), admpetpos (BD), 
taomes (DP) ; lil. Avydprov (Dy), 
ayarns (12¥), ayébvaros (7PM) ; iv. 
xpuaorbos (ww), Bynpdddcov (DAL) 
évixuov (NEY), Comparing these with 
the foundation stones in the Apoca- 
lypse, it will be seen that, while eight 
of the names are common to both 
lists, the Apocalyptist omits av6paé, 
Avyiptov, axarns, and ovdx.ov, substi- 
tuting yarkndov, ypucompacos, vaxwOos 
and capdevvé—words unknown to the 
Lxx. as the names of precious stones. 
In the arrangement of the stones, 
again, he differs from his model ; his 
_ third and fourth rows answer roughly 


_ to the third and fourth in the breast- 


plate, but his first and second reverse 
the order of the first and second as 


given in Exodus (see Hine. Bibl., 4811); 
in other words he has started as in 
v. 13 from the SE. corner of his city- 
wall, and after traversing the east and 
north sides has returned to the same 
corner to examine the south and the 
west. 

The reader will find some curious 
speculations on the relation of the 
stones of the breastplate to the signs 
of the zodiac on the one hand and 
the twelve tribes on the other in 
J. T.S. viii. p. 213 ff. 

6 Oepeduos 6 mparos taames Kra.| See 
notes on iy. 3, xxi. 11, 18, and ef. Isa, 
liv. 12 Ojow ras émadkes cov tacmy. 
That the first foundation stone is of 
the sort with which the whole wall 
is cased (v. 18) shews how little our 
writer studies effect, even in this 
great picture of the New Jerusalem. 
“O Sevrepos camgecpos: cf. Isa. liy. 11 
idod éyd érondtw co....Ta Oewédta cov 
campetpov, Tob. xiii. 16 oixodopnOnoerat 
*Tepovoadnp cardeipo, Shem. rabba 5 
“aedificabit Hierosolyma lapide sap- 
phiri.” The camrdeipos is mentioned 
several times in the O.T.; the most 
interesting examples are Ex. xxiv. 10 
eiOov Tov Tomov ov totnKet 6 Oeds Tod 
*Iopand: kal ra vo Tovs Todas avTod 
aoe epyov rAivOov cameipov, and Hz. 
i, 26, ix. 2, x. 1. As the margin of 
R.V. suggests, the ancient ‘sapphire’ 
was probably lapis lazuli; see Pliny, 
HI. N. xxxiii. 21, xxxvii. 39, 54, who de- 
scribes it as a sky-blue stone, flecked 
with gold; and cf. Epiphanius de 
gemmis 5 diOos campepos mophupi- 
Cov...moda dé yévn rovrou vmdpxovow: 
gate yap 0 BacwdiKos xpvoooteyns. ‘O 
tpiros xahknd@y. Kadk. is dm. dey. 
in Biblical Greek ; in Exodus dv6pa& 
occupies the corresponding place. The 
word is supposed to denote a green 
silicate of copper found in the mines 
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near Chalcedon. In Pliny H. WN. 
xxxvii. 18 “Chalcedonii nescio an in 
totum exoleverint postquam metalla 
aeris ibi defecerunt...fuere...colore in- 
certi et virentium in caudis pavonum 
columbarumque e collo plumis simi- 
liter.” The rendering of the Armenian 
version in cod. 1 (Conybeare, p. 56) is 
‘turquoise.’ ‘O rérapros cpdpaydos. 
Of the opdpaydos (Ex. Ul. cc., Ez. 1. c., 
Tob. xiii. 16, Judith x. 21, Esth. i. 6, 
Sir, xxxv. 6 (xxxii. 8)) Pliny writes 
(HN. xxxvii. 16): “Smaragdos vero 
tanto libentius, quoniam nihil omnino 
viridius comparatum illis viret.” Nero, 
he adds, used it for the purpose of 
a field-glass (“gladiatorum pugnas 
spectabat smaragdo”), doubtless to 
protect his eyes against the glare 
of the sun; cf. Epiph. de gemm. 3 
0 pev Nepwmards puxpos éott TO €iSet, 
oPodpa xrwpifor, diecdys Kai dvavyzs. 
In view of this evidence the opdpaydos 
of the Apocalypse must be identified 
with the emerald, or some other green 
stone, and not with rock crystal (Zinc. 
Bibl. 4804f.). Cf. c. iv. 3, note. 


20. 6 méurros capdovvé ktd.| The 
capdovvE was a variety of onyx in 
which the white was broken by layers 
of red or brown. Cf. Pliny, A. WV. 
xxxyli. 23 “Sardonyches olim ut ex 
ipso homine apparet intellegebantur 
candore in sarda, hoc est, velut carne 
ungui hominis imposita, et utroque 
translucido.” The sardonyx was much 
in request for cameos (King, En- 
graved Gems, pp. 55, 363), and was 
highly valued; cf. Juvenal xiii. 138 
“gemmaque princeps | sardonychum, 
loculis quae custoditur eburnis.” ‘oO 
extos oapdvov: see ¢. iv. 3, note. ‘O 
EBdou0s xpvoddrOos, Pliny, A. N. 
XXxvil. 42, describes these stones as 


“aureo fulgore translucentes.” In the 
Lxx. the word represents MUA, ie. 
the stone of Tarshish (Kz. x. 9) in Ex. 
Xxviii. and xxxvi. and Ez. xxviii, and 
similarly in Aquila (Hz. i. 26, x. 9, 
Dan. x. 6). The identification of the 
ancient chrysolite is uncertain ; a yel- 
low beryl and a gold-coloured jasper 
much used in Egyptian art. have been 
suggested (Hnc. Bibl. 819, Hastings, 
D.B. iv. 620); Prof. Ridgeway holds 
that the chrysolite of the breastplate 
was the garnet. ‘O dydo00s BypuvAdos 
(BnpvAdiov Ex., Ez.; Bynpvddos, Tob.). 
The beryl, as Pliny points out (A.V. 
XXxvii. 20), has much in common with 
the emerald, but in colour the best 
stones are blue or sea green: “pro- 
batissimi sunt ex iis qui viriditatem 


maris puri imitantur”: similarly 
Epiphanius : Navkifov pév eore 

Pp ye PB 4 ? 
ObaraccoBadrys. ‘O évatos romatiov: 


another green stone—as Prof. Ridgeway 
informs me, “a moss-green variety of 
olivine, termed peridot.” It was highly 
prized both by the Hebrews and in 
the West; cf. Ps. cxviii. (cxix.) 127 
Hyarnoa ras évrohds wou UTép TO xpvoiov 
kai tomdtiov (=1B 4 ro watuor, cf. Enc. 
Bibl. 4802), Job xxviii. 19 ovk 
> , a) ea 4 > t 

io@Onoera avtn tomdtiov AlOorias ; 
Hilary on Ps. 0. c.: “praestat autem, 
ut ceteris metallis aurum, ita et aliis 
lapidibus topazion, est enim ipse 
rarissimus et speciosissimus omnium”; 
Pliny HN. xxxvii. 32 “egregia etiam- 
nunc topazio gloria est suo virente 
genere.” The green of the romatiov 
was of a golden hue, according to 
Strabo xvi. 770 Aidos dé ears Suaavys, 
xpucoedés Siaddurov déyyos, and 
Diod. Sic. viii. 39 Aidos...vek@ mapep- 
epns, kal Oavpaorny éyypycov mpdc- 
oy mapexopevos. “O déxatos ypucd- 
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mpacos. The ypvadmpacos, which is 
not mentioned in the Lxx., but 
answers to the Aryvpiov of Ex., was 
akin to the beryl, but of a paler green; 
Pliny, A. N. xxxvii. 32 “vicinum 
genus huic est pallidius, et a qui- 
busdam proprii generis existimatur 
yocaturque chrysoprasus.” According 
to King (Precious Stones, pp. 130, 163) 
it is to be distinguished from the 
modern chrysoprase, which is apple- 
green, an agate coloured by oxide of 
nickel. ‘O évdécatos vdxivOos. On 
the word daxwOos see ix. 17, where 
vaxivOivos is associated with mupivos 
and @ewwdys, apparently meaning ‘of 
the colour of blue smoke.’ In Ex. 
the corresponding stone is the dark 
red dayarns (cf. Enc. Bibl. 4812), but 
in the Apocalypse at all events it is 
safer to follow the account of Pliny 
(“violaceus,” see below), and Epi- 
phanius (vroroppupifer); the modern 
sapphire is said to be the stone 
intended. ‘O dwdéxkaros auéOvoros: 
distinguished from the vaxw6os by 
its greater brilliancy ; see Pliny ZN. 
xxxvii. 41 “differentia haec, quod ille 
emicans in amethysto fulgor violaceus 
dilutus est in hyacintho”; Epiph. 
de gemm. 9 obros Kata Thy avTow Tepi- 
hépecay proyilwr éeoti Babews, 7 dé adn 
€ort evKoTépa ek TOU pécov, olvywmov 
anoméprovaa eidos. The Libyan sort, 
Epiphanius adds, éoriv vaxivO@ xabapa 
mapaTrAnows. 

Collecting results, we observe that 
the stones are in the main of four 
colours, blue (camqetpos, vaxuOos, 
apébvoros), green (iaomes (2), xarandedv, 

gpdpaydos, BypvAXos, Tora{iov, xpuao- 
mpacos), red (capddrv&, capdiov), and 


yellow (xpvccdOos). But the stones 
of the same general colour vary 
greatly both in hue and brilliancy, 
as the descriptions shew. In several 
cases different shades of the same 
colour appear to be arranged in 
groups, e.g. the two reds are placed 
together (5, 6), and the greens form 
two sequences (3, 4 and 8, 9, 10); but 
it is precarious to attach significance 
to this order, which appears to depend 
on an arbitrary modification of that 
of the stones in the High Priest’s 
breastplate. If we may ask what 
purpose the Spirit of prophecy had in 
this enumeration of precious stones 
beyond the general design of connect- 
ing the New Jerusalem with the 
symbols of the Twelve Tribes, a key to 
the most probable answer is supplied 
by Clement of Alexandria, paed. ii. 12, 
§ 119 ras dadexa rhs ovpavordAews 
mUAas Typlots dmreikacpeévas Aibois Td 
mepiomtov THs arogrodKhs avis 
aivirrea Oat yapiros éxdexopeba...cvpBo- 
Auk@s TovTots eikoTws Tevyicerar Tov 
aylov 4 mods mvevpatixos oiKkodo- 
poupéevn* mpos To avOos ody trav Aibwy 
TO dplpunrov, ro avOos TO mvevpatos, TO 
axnparov kal dy.ov Tis ovalas vevonkacty. 
He does not pursue the train of 
thought, but it is easy to do so. The 
Apostolic College itself was composed 
of men of greatly varying capacities 
and characters, and in passing under 
the hand of the great apyiréxrwv, Who 
made them foundation stones of the 
wall of the new City of God, no one of 
these lost his own individuality. The 
same is true of the entire building; 
every colour, every shade of colour, 
every degree of brilliancy is found 
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among the living stones which make 
up the ideal City. The zodvmoixidos 
copia tov beot (Eph. iii. 10) reflects 
itself in the saints, but not wholly in 
any one saint. The High Priest alone 
wears all the colours on His breast; 
of the rest it is said: diaupécers yapuo- 
pdrev cioly...duaipéoers Siaxonay... 
diaipécers evepynparay (cf. Bede ad 1.). 

21. Kat of Swdexa mudaves SadeKa 
papyapira.] From the foundation 
stones the Seer’s eye turns back to 
the gateways which divide them 
(v, 12 ff.). Of these also each is a 
gem, not however a precious stone 
as in Isa. liv. 12 6n0@...ras mUAas cou 
AlBous kpvoradXov, but a single pearl. 
The pearl has no place in the O.T. 
lists of jewels, though a reference to 
it has been suspected in one or two 
doubtful passages (see Enc. Bibl. ad 
v.). But in N.T. times the dealer in 
_ ‘goodly pearls’ was not unknown on 

the great roads of Galilee (Mt. xiii. 
46), and the pearl was among the 
treasured ornaments of the wealthier 
class (Mt. vii. 6, 1 Tim. ii. 9). The 
later Jews looked forward to a time 
when pearls would abound in Israel; 
Yalkut Shim. f. 54. 1 “fore ut limi- 
tes Israelis repleantur gemmis et 
margaritis, venturosque Israelitas et 
inde accepturos quantum lubuerit.” 
There is a remarkable parallel to the 
present verse in Baba bathra, f. 75. 1 
“Deus adducet gemmas et margaritas 
triginta cubitos longas totidemque 
latas easque excavabit in altitudinem 
viginti cubitorum et latitudinem de- 
cem cubitorum, collocabitque in portis 
Hierusalem.” 

Bede finds a spiritual significance 
in the gates of pearl: “sicut lua vera 


... Sanctis donavit lumen esse mundi, 
sic et ipse cum sit margarita sin- 
gularis...suos nihilominus margari- 
tarum fulgori comparat.” 

ava eis exacros...qv €& évds papyapi- 
tov] Hach gate-tower seemed to have 
been carved out of a single monstrous 
pearl. With this use of dva cf. the 
use of xara in Me. xiv. 19 efs card eis, 
note, ‘Jo.’ viii. 9 efs xaé’ eis, Rom. xii. 
5 ro d€ xaé’ eis, and see Blass, Gr. 
p.179; Abbott, Johannine Grammar, 
§§ 1890, 2281. The punctuation of 
Syr.8”: shews that the translator had 
before him efs dva eis in the present 
place ; see Dr Gwynn’s note ad J. 

kai 1 mAareia THs Toews xpvalov 
xaOapév xtd.] See v. 18, where the 
same is said of the Holy City as a 
whole. Acavyyjs brings out the special 
point of xa@apés ; the gold was so pure 
that men seemed to look into and 
through its clear depths as they walked 
upon it; the word is unknown to the 
LXx. and dm. dey. in the N.T., but used 
by Philo, and by Aquila in Prov. xvi. 
5, where the Lxx. has @avepd; Aq. 
uses also dvavydfew, Scavyacua, For 
mdareta see Me. vi. 56, D, and c. xxii. 
1; the ideal City has no narrow popae 
(Le. xiv. 21), but only the broad 
thoroughfare of a perfect fellowshi 
—how striking a feature those will 
understand who have threaded their 
way through the lanes of an Hastern 
town; even in Tobit’s picture of a 
restored Jerusalem these are not ab- 
sent, and he is content to present 
them in a new light: épovow raca 
ai piwar avris “AdAndovid (Tob. xiv. 
18). 

Victorinus allegorizes: “plateae... 
ostendunt corda ab omnibus mundata 
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sordibus...perspicua luce fulgida ut 
merito in iis deambulet Dominus.” 

22. kal vaov ovk eidov év avrn| The 
City possesses no Sanctuary, for it is 
itself a Holy of holies, as its cubic 
form suggests (v. 16); cf. 2 Cor. vi. 16 
jyeis yap vaos Oeot éopev (dros, 
kaos eimev 6 Oeds Stu "Evorxnow €v 
avrois. The Eternal Presence (v. 3) 
renders the new Jerusalem one vast 
vaos. There is therefore no conflict 
between this verse and c. iii. 12 6 
VIKGV, ToLnT® avTOV OTUAOY ev TS vAaO 
Tov Geod pov, which in the light of the 
present passage is simply a promise 
of permanent citizenship in the Holy 
City. Nor do St John’s words here 
condemn the present use or building 
of magnificent churches. Material 
sanctuaries, nevertheless, are a con- 
fession that the perfect has not yet 
come ; the ideal Church has no need 
of them; cf. Andreas: ris yap xpela 
yaov aicOnrov TH ¢xovon Tov Gedy ppov- 
pov kal oKemny ; i 

6 yap Kupwos...vaos avrns éoriv] 
The Divine Presence in Itself consti- 
tutes a Sanctuary which supersedes 
material structures; cf. Jo. iv. 21 
épyerau wpa Gre ovre ev TH Oper TOUT 
ovre ev lepocoAvpors mpookurncete TO 
marpt. For [6] xvptos 6 Oeds 6 rarto- 
kparep see i. 8, note ; it answers to the 
MINDY ‘FPN Nin of the 0.1, Who is 


here significantly associated with the 
Hamb; ci vil. of. xiv. 4, xxii. 


tf. The revelation of the O.T. finds 
its consummation in the Incarnate 
Son ; the promise of God’s Presence 
with His people is realized in the 
Person of the sacrificed and exalted 
Christ. 

23. Kal 7 modus ov xpeiay exer Tov 
jAtov KrA.| A second distinction of 
the Holy City. As it needs no ma- 
terial temple, since it is pervaded by 
the Presence of God, so it needs no 
created light, since the same Presence 
irradiates it unceasingly. Cf. An- 
dreas: @6a yap 6 ths Stxaoovyns 
vonros HAs, aicOnrav paotnpey ov 
xpeia, Sun and moon, the luminaries 
of the first creation (Gen. i. 14), have 
no place in the second; cf. Isa. lx. 
19f. ovc €orat cou ert 6 HAs eis Pas 
npépas, ovde avarody oeAnuns Parcel vor 
Thy voKta, GAN Eorar cor Kupus das 
aidmov. The thought recurs in ¢, xxii. 
5 ovK €xovow xpelay pords Avxvov kal 
goros ndiov. No words could more 
clearly demonstrate the purely spiri- 
tual character of St John’s conception 
of the New Jerusalem. 

For a Rabbinical parallel see Yalkut 
Ruben, f. 7. 3 “neque in mundo futuro 
necesse habebunt lumen solis interdiu 
et lumen lunae noctu.” 

yap Sofa rod Oeotd xrd.] The 
Divine Glory, the revelation of the 
fulness of the Divine attributes, is the 
Sun of the ideal order—“lumen (as 
Victorinus eloquently writes) cuius 
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splendorem nullus potuerit sensus 
cogitare nec lingua proloqui” ; cf. Ps. 
XXXV. (XXXVi.) 10 €&y T@ eri cov 
dyoueba pas. We expect the writer 
to proceed, cal  oeAnyn adits To 
dpviov, but for 7 ceAnvn he writes 6 
Avxvos, perhaps because he shrank 
* from likening Christ to ‘the lesser light? 
(Gen. i. 16 rov @owotipa tov éAdooe), 
perhaps because he wished to contrast 
the one Lamp which illuminates the 
ideal Church with the many Avyviae of 
the churches on earth (i. 12, 20). 

24. Kal mepuratnoovow ta é6vn dia 
Tov dewros a’rijs xrh.]| Based on Isa. 
Ix. 3 kal mopevoovra Bacieis TH ori 
gov, kat €6vm TH Aawmpotynti cov. No 
such world-wide influence was ever 
. the lot of the older Jerusalem. Rome 
came nearer to the ideal in her re- 
lation to the provinces of the Empire, 
and her influence over the countries 
where she exercised the rights of 
suzerain. But the light of Rome was 
in the end to go out in darkness, as 
the Seer foresaw (xviii. 23). The 
Church alone possesses an unfailing 
source of illumination, which radiates 
far beyond her borders. Nations not 
yet Christian, or Christian chiefly in 
name, reap the benefit of Christian 
opinion and Christian standards of 
life. Whatever there is in modern 
life which promises amelioration of 
social evils is probably to be ascribed 
to the influence, direct or indirect, of 
a dominant Christianity, even where 
that influence is most stoutly denied. 
On the other hand Christianity derives 
certain advantages from contact with 


the world. From the fourth century 
the Church has received the tribute 
of recognition from the State; the 
kings of the earth—not as some of | 
the Latin commentators suggest, the 
“reges spirituales” of her own body, 
but secular princes—have heaped 
honours upon her. So far history has 
verified the Seer’s forecast, and the 
fulfilment continues to this day. How 
it will accomplish itself when the 
ideals of the Church have been rea- 


_ lized must be left to the future to 


disclose. The words may have refer- 
ence only to the present order, or they 
may indicate some gracious purpose of 
God towards humanity which has not 
yet been revealed: cf. c. xxii. 2 ra 
PvrArAa rod Evdrov eis Oepameiav rav 
€@vev, and the note there. 

25. Kat oi muda@ves adrijs ov pi Kret- 
cOdcw jpépas xtr.] The Seer still 
follows, and while he follows expands 
Isaiah (Ix. 11 kal dvorxOjoovra ai mvAa 
cov did travros, nuépas Kal vuKros od Ket 
aOjcovrat). In the ideal City night is, 
unknown, because the sun of the Divine 
Presence never sets ; cf. Isa. lx. 20 o8 
yap Svoera 6 FAs cor...éoTa yap 
Kupwés cov has aidmov. In the history 
of nations, as in nature, darkness suc- 
ceeds to light, civilization is followed 
by outbursts of barbarism. In the 
ideal Church no such relapses are 
possible ; the future holds no Dark 
Ages for the City of God. In c., vii. 15 
7pépas kal vuxrés savours of the present 
condition of the Church, and the vision 
there is expressed in the terms of the 
present. 
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The gates of the New Jerusalem 
stand open through the Eternal Day 
to allow of the freest ingress and 
egress, cf. Jo. x. 9 Ov euov éay tis 
eicéXOn...ciceXevoerat Kat eLehevoerat ; 
the cry émapOnre, miAau aidyion (Ps. 
XXill. (xxiv.) 7, 9) is heard no more at 
the approach of the King, nor is there 
any hasty closing of the portals as an 
enemy is seen to be near. ’ExdeioOn 
7 Ovpa (Mt. xxv. 10) has reference to 
other circumstances, which can never 
occur in the ideal City. 

26. Kal olgovow tyv dd€av Kai rH 
tiny tov ebvav eis avrnv| A further 
presentation of the thought expressed 
in v. 24; cf. Isa. lx. 5 peraBarei eis oe 
a@ovros Gadacons kai eOvav Kal adv. 
As Rome in her time attracted the 
merchandise of the world (xviii. 11 ff.), 
so in days to come all that is best in 
human life will flow into the City of 
God. The Seer foresees the conse- 
cration to the service of Christ, in the 
coming centuries, of art, literature, 
and science, of national character and 
power, of social and civic life. 

27. Kal ov pr eioeAGn eis avTay may 
xowoyv xtd.| In the ideal condition of 
the Church the influx of the nations 
with their several offerings will not 
bring with it the elements of evil 
which hitherto have been associated 
with wholesale conversions. The open 
gates of the City of Light exclude the 
works of darkness; ris yap (Andreas 
appositely asks) xowovia pori mpds 
oxotos; Of. Isa, xxxv. 8 ov pn mapeddy 
€xet dxabaprtos 5 2b. lil. 1 ovKére mpoore- 


Onoerat SuedOeiy Ova cov amepitpntos 
kal axa@apros ; Ez. xliv.9. The reali- 
zation of this vision of purity belongs 
to the future, but not exclusively so; 
the remark of Primasius: “futuri tem- 
poris circumscribit ecclesiam quando 
non sicut nune permixtos cum bonis 
cohabitantes patitur malos” must be 
taken with Bede’s reservation: “sed 


‘et nunc omnis immundus et mendax 


non est in ecclesia.” On xowov see 
Me. vii. 2, note, and cf. Acts x. 
14 wav kxowdv kai dxabaprov. Here 
as in Me. vil. 20, 23 the word has 
passed into an ethical meaning; the 
verdict by which Christ ‘cleansed all 
meats’ (tb. 19) leaves moral pollution 
the only true xowor. ‘O mov BdéAvypa 
kal Wevdos. Babylon the Great was 
full of BdeAvypara (xvii. 4); the New 
Jerusalem has no place for the €@de- 
Avypeévos (xxi. 8). Falsehood, the anti- 
thesis of 7 dd7jeca, is no less absolutely 
excluded. The Apocalyptist, who had 
experience of pagan life at Ephesus, 
loses no opportunity of condemning 
its insincerity; cf. xiv. 5, xxi. 8, xxii. 
15. But as the last passage shews, 
his exclusion of the insincere from the 
City of God must be limited to those 
who are consciously and contentedly 
insincere ; 6 wowwy w. is to be inter- 
preted as 6 @idop kai mor. 

ef py of yeypappévor xtd.] ‘but only 
those whose names are inscribed eic.’ ; 
cf. Dan. xii. 1.. The exception refers 
not to o roy BS. cai y., but to all 
who seek to enter, as if the sentence 
had run ov py eioédOn ovdeis, ei pr 
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xtA. For the ‘Book of Life’ see iii. 
5, hote, xx. 15, and for the qualifying 
rov apviov cf. xiii. 8, note. 

XXIL 1. xat @eEév ror rorapov 
vdaros Cwfs xrvA.] The Seer is now 
shewn by the Angel (xxi. 9) the in- 
terior of the City. The vision com- 
bines that of Ezekiel xlvii. 1—12 with 
the account of Eden in Gen. ii. 9 ff, 
adding certain new features. In Gen. 
i. c. the river issues from Eden and 
is parted into four heads; in Ezekiel 
a stream issues from its source in 
the Temple-rock, and running east- 
wards presently becomes a river too 
deep to be forded; the river makes 
its way to the Dead Sea, which it con- 
verts into fresh water, and on its banks 
there grow fruit trees which bear 
throughout the year. In St John’s 
vision the river issues from the Throne 
of God and of the Lamb, which has 
taken the place of the Temple (cf. xxi. 
22 with xxii. 3); and it waters not the 
wilderness but the City itself (cf. Ps. 
xly. (xlvi.) 5 rod rrorapod rd oppjpara 
evdpaivovow thy modw Tod Geod), and 
the fruit trees which grow on its 
banks are identified with the Tree of 
Life which grew in the primaeval 
Paradise. 

For vdep (wis see vii. 17, xxi. 6, 
xxii. 17, notes. The conception of a 
river of the water of life appears 
already in Joel iii. 18 mnyi €& otkov 
Kupiov e&edevoerat, Zech. xiv. 8 kat év 
TH Nuepa ekelvn e€ehevoerar VOwp Cdr 
€& Tepovoarnp, and Hz. xlvii. 9 kal 
éora waoa Woxn TOV (oar TOV €k- 
(eovreor, €rt mavra ep’ a ay éréXOn 
exet 6 morapos, Cnoerac; cf. Stnohedi. 
f. 100. 1 “Deus producturus est 
fluvium ex sancto sanctorum iuxta 
quem omnia genera fructuum delica- 
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torum erunt.” See especially Jo. vii. 38 
6 muorevav eis éué, Kabas elmer 1) ypapn, 
Torapol ek THs KOLAias avTOU pevoovot 
Udaros (évros. The explanation which 
follows ib. 39 (rodro 8é eimev epi 
ToU mvevpatos ov eueAXov AapuBaverv 
of muorevoavtes els avrov) leaves no 
doubt how the metaphor was un- 
derstood by the school of St John, 
and may therefore be taken to in- 
terpret the present passage. The 
River of Life which ‘gladdens the 
City of God’ is the gift of the Spirit 
which followed the Ascension and 
which, once bestowed, remains with 
the Church for ever (Jo. xiv. 16). 
Aapmpov &s kpvoraddoyp (2. 1), Sparkling 
like rock crystal; cf. iv.6 @adacca... 
opoia KpvoTad\A@. Exmopevopevoy ék 
tov Opdvov krid.: the River of the life- 
giving Spirit issues forth out of the 
Throne, or, as Andreas explains, é« rod 
Geov kal matpos éxmopevdopevor, Kat did 
tov adpviov. The words, however, can- 
not be used with any confidence in the 
Filioque controversy, for it is the mis- 
sion of the Spirit rather than His 
eternal Procession which is in view 
here, as indeed it probably is even in 
Jo. xvi. 26. For the patristic inter- 
pretation see History of the Doctrine 
of the Procession, p. 8, note. 

‘O ie Tov Oeov Kat tov dpviov 
(wv. 1, 3) is a startling expression ; 
elsewhere the Lamb is ép péow Or 
ava pérov TOU Opovou (y. 6, “vil “27s 
and 6 kaOjpevos emt rod oboe is the 
Almighty Father as distinguished 
from the Incarnate Son (v. 13, vi. 16, 
vii. 10). But ef. iii. 21, where the 
glorified Christ is represented as the 
Father's cvvOpovos, and see note there. 

2. €v péom Tis mAarelas altfs Kal 
Tod rorayod xtA.] WH., following 
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Matthaei, connect ¢v péow rijs mA. 
atrns with v. 1 (ef. R.V. “he shewed 
me a river...in the midst of the street 
thereof”), and govern rot morapov 
by evredOev kai éxeidev (R.V. “on this 
side of the river and on that”). But 
if the words év péo@ «rd. belonged 
to v. 1, they would more naturally 
precede ¢dev€ev than follow rod dpviov. 
Moreover, though the adverbs éevreddev 
kat exeifev may have a prepositional 
force (cf. e.g. Jos. ix. 6 (viii. 33) evdev 
kat évOev (AI4 MD) rhs KBorod, 
Dan. xii. 5 Th. efs évreddev rod 
xelhous Tod morayuov), yet their posi- 
tion after rod morayov suggests that 
they are used here adverbially as in 
Ex. Xxvi. 13 emt ra mAdyia Ths oKNrIjs 
evbe xat évOev; Hz. xlvii. 7 (the basis 
of the present passage) dévdpa moda 
opddpa evOev cai evOev ; tb. 12 emi rod 
xeldous avrod evOev kai &vOev. On the 
whole, then, the usual punctuation 
seems preferable, and we may trans- 
late “between the street of the City 
and the river, on this side and on 
that”: for év péow = avd péoor cf. c. v. 6, 
note. The picture presented is that 
of a river flowing through the broad 
street which intersects the city, a row 
of trees being on either bank. The 
precise phrase évretdev Kai éxeiBev is 
quoted by Wetstein from Aelian N.A. 
Hi. 4, 1X. 34, XII 23. 

EvAov Cafs moody Kaprovs dddexa 
krd.] Cf. Ez. xlvii. 12 nat emt rot 
xeidous avrov evOev ai €vOev- rav Evdov 


Bpeotpov...ovdé py €kAlmy 6 Kapros av- 
Tov: THs KawvornTos avTOU (GAAos: eis TOUS 
pijvas avrov, cf. M.T. wend) 1 p@ro- 
Bodnoe. Andreas well remarks: 
ov yap Gpuaptias éorar xetpav ékei, 
pidrdrav pony dvayxalav macyew Ta Ths 
Cans dévdpa, Kabas opapev onpepov. 
For €vdAov = dévdpov (vypov EvXor, 
Le. xxiii. 31) and the phrase &. (wis, 
see ii. 7, note; like YY in Gen. i. 11 f., 
&ddov is here clearly collective, since 
there are trees on either side of the 
river. Andreas: €0os d€ rH ypap7 
moAAaxou avti EvA@Y modAGY ErtKaS 
évAov kadeitv. The twelve fruits, one 
for each month, are suggested by 
Ezekiel 7c. and familiar to later 
Jewish writers, e.g. Shemoth rabba 
15 “tempore futuro... Deus faciet 
arbores quae quovis mense fructus 
ferant ; homo vero qui de illis comedet 
sanabitur.” It is not clear whether 
twelve crops of fruit are intended or 
“twelve manner of fruits” (A.V., R.V.); 
the latter idea lends itself well to 
the symbolism of the passage, for 
the one “fruit of the Spirit” is mani- 
fold in its varieties (Gal. vy. 22). 
The fruits of the Tree of Life are 
doubtless life-supporting (Gen. iii. 
22) and intended for the service of 
the citizens of the New Jerusalem ; 
see v. 14, and ef. Hz. xlvii. 12 gora 6 
kapros avrar eis Bodo, Enoch xxv. 5 
6 Kapros avrov Tots ekAexrois cis Cony, 
els Bopav. But the tree is not only 
“oood for food” (Gen. iii. 6); its 
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leaves have therapeutic properties 
(Hz. 1. c.); the uxx. rendering dvd- 
Baots avray eis vyievay is obscure, 
but our writer has access to another 
version or to the Heb., and rightly 
translates npmn> ynoyy by kal ra 
pvdXa eis Oepareiav. The therapeutic 
work of Christ (Le. ix. 11 rods ypetav 
éxorras Oepameias taro) is continued on 
its spiritual side at least by the Church, 
and may find in a future order oppor- 
tunities at present unsuspected. As 
in ¢. xxi. 24, 26, the Seer seems to fore- 
cast the presence of ¢6vn, nations not 
yet included among the citizens of 
the New Jerusalem, even after the 
Parousia, but the inference is too 
uncertain to be used for a dogmatic 
purpose. He may refer only to the 
' functions of the Church in the present 
state; so far as she fulfils her true 
office she is the healer of the diseases 
of humanity. 

3. kal wav xardOepa ovk éorat eri] 
Kardéeya is without example in 
Biblical Greek, though xarabeyari¢ecw 
occurs in Mt. xxvi. 74 as the equivalent 
of Me’s dvaOeparifew, and the noun 
is used in Did. 16 cwOncovra dé Tov 
xataGéyaros. It is perhaps somewhat 
stronger than ava0eua (Andreas: kar’ 
emitacw cippodat vouifopev kardbeua), 
an ‘execration’ and not simply a 
‘pan. *Avadeua may be. either the 
sentence pronounced, as in the phrase 
avadépart avabepari¢ey (Deut. xiii. 15f, 
Acts xxiii. 14), or the object on which 
it is laid (Deut. vii. 26 @deddypare 
Bdedvén, re dvdOnua (dvddeua, AF) 
corww), cf. Rom. ix. 3, 1 Cor. xii. 3, xvi. 
22, Gal. i. 8 f. Probably the latter is 


the meaning of xard6eya here; no 
execrated or execrable person or thing 
shall be found in the Holy City ; ef. 
v.15. The form of the thought is from 
Zech. xiv. 11 dvdOepa (89n) ovK €orai 
€rt, kai KaTouknoe: “lepoveaAnp 7rerrot- 
Gorws. Tay adds to the strength of 
the negative; nothing of the sort 
remains in the New Jerusalem ; con- 
trast Gen. iii. 19. 

kat 6 Opovos rod Oeod xrd.] The 
Throne of God, when first revealed 
to the Seer, was seen through a door 
opened in Heaven (iv. 1); now he 
sees it in the Holy City which is 
descending to the earth, and on it sits 
not the Father only but the Incarnate 
and glorified Son (%. 1, note). In 
Christ the Church has within her 
that which makes the chief glory of 
Heaven, the revealed Presence of 
God. 

3, 4. Kat oi dSovdot adrod Aarpevoov- 
ow avrg td.) To the final revelation 
of God there corresponds a perfected 
service ; where the Throne is always 
in sight the service must be per- 
petual: cf. vii. 15 cic évdmov rod 
Opovov tod Beod, kal Natpevovow aire 
mpépas Kal vukros ev to vag avrod: 
kal 6 KaOrjpevos emt rod Opdvov oxnrvdcet 
ér’ avrovs—a Vision which is now seen 
to find its fulfilment in the New 
Jerusalem. On Aarpetew see the 
note on the passage just quoted. 
"Owporra T6 mpdcwmov avrod promises 
to the Church in her ideal state a 
privilege denied to the Lawgiver of 
the O.T.; cf. Ex. xxxiii, 20, 23 od 
durian ieiv pov ro mpdcwmov- ov yap 
py) in GvOpwros To mpdcwrdy pov Kai 
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Ghoera...on ra dricgw pov, To de 
mpocamov pov ovk opOnoerai cor. A 
reversal of this positive bar to com- 
plete fellowship with God seems to be 
foreshadowed in Ps. xvi. (xvii.) 15 éyo 
6€ ev Sixacoodryy spOnoopa r@ mpoc- 
@r@ gov xopracOncopa ev rH opOjvat 
(P32) thy ddgav cov, but see Kirk- 
patrick and Briggs ad/. To see God 
is the reward of purity, and conversely 
the sight of God in Christ will perfect 
the process of purification (Mt. y. 8, 
1 Jo. iii. 2 ff.). 

_ Kal ro dvopa avrod emi rav peter 
avrayv, Cf. Andreas: ayti rod xpucot 
metdAov ov madat 6 apxtepers epoper; 
Bede: “confessio nominis sancti, 
nune inter hostes servata, tunc 
victores in patria glorificat.” Entire 
consecration to the service of God 
is however the leading idea of the 
metaphor; see cc. iii. 12, xiv. I, 
notes, 

5. Kal vv& ovK €orae ert, Kal ovK 
€xovow xpeiav xrd.] See xxi. 23, 25, 
notes; the Seer repeats like a refrain 
the absence of night in the ideal City, 
and the supersession of light, natural 
or artificial, by the revelation of the 
glory of God. The more difficult read- 
ing das 7Ariov (se. ovk Exovow) adds 
force to this refrain:, ‘they have no 


need of lamplight, and sunlight they 
have none.’ 

Kai Baotdevoovow eis rovs aidvas Ta 
aidvev contrasts the eternal reign of 
the saints with the limited reign of 
¢. XX. 4 €Bacidevoay pera Tod xypiorov 
xitta érn, tb. 6 Bacidevoovow per 
avrod ta xihia ern. Potentially, 
indeed, they were reigning even in 
the first century (cf. v. 10 BaotAevovow 
emt ths ynhs), but neither the first 
century nor the fourth witnessed a 
full or permanent realization of the 
Regnum Dei, which is reserved for 
the Church in her perfect state. 
Perfect service will be accompanied 
by perfect sovereignty—will be per- 
fect sovereignty. The beauty of the 
sequenceAarpevoovow...Bacievoovew 
has been finely caught by the Gregorian 
phrase “cui servire regnare est.” 

Interpreters of the Apocalypse who 
recognize its prophetic character 
differ widely with regard to the 
reference of this final vision. Does 
the New Jerusalem belong wholly to 
the future, or is its fulfilment to be 
sought in the present life of the 
Church? Augustine (de civ. Det xx. 
17) denounces the latter view in no 
measured terms: “hoc de isto tempore 
accipere quo regnat [sc. ecclesia] cum 
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rege suo mille annis impudentiae 
nimiae mihi videtur...quis vero tam 
sit absurdus et obstinatissima conten- 
tione vesanus, qui audeat affirmare in 
huius mortalitatis aerumnis, non dico 
populum sanctum, sed unumquemque 
sanctorum...nullas habentem lacrymas 
et dolores ?...In hoe quoque libro... 
obscura multa dicuntur...verum in 
his verbis ubi ait <Absterget Deus 
omnem lacrymam ab oculis ecorum 
etc., tanta luce dicta sunt de saeculo 
futuro...ut nulla debeamus in litteris 
sacris quaerere vel legere manifesta, 
si haec putaverimus obscura.” Even 
a stronger case might be made out 
for a purely ‘futurist’ view; in its 
favour: may be urged the place which 
the vision occupies in the order of the 
Book (but see note on xx. 1); the 
difficulty of finding an approximately 
complete counterpart to it in the 
history of the Christian Society ; the 
writer’s use of the future tense in xxi. 
24 ff., xxii. 3 ff. On the other hand 
it cannot be denied that there is 
_ much in the picture which fulfils itself 
to a greater or less extent in the 
present experience of Christendom, 
if allowance is made for the idealism 
which characterizes the thought and 
language of Apocalyptic prophecy. 
Perhaps it is in this last considera- 
tion that the solution of the difficulty 
is to be found. The Holy City which 
passes before the mind of St John is 
the Ideal Church as conceived in the 
purpose of God and to be realized in 
His own time. So far as this con- 
ception is purely spiritual, the powers 
by which it can be converted into 
actuality have been in the possession 
of the Church from the first, and the 
results are manifest in the moral 
triumphs of Christianity. Already 
the many colours of the New Jeru- 
salem and the flashes of its crystal 
luminary may be seen by those whose 


eyes are not closed against the 
heavenly vision; men slake their 
thirst in the River, and nations find 
healing in the leaves of the Tree. 
But as a whole the ideal is still far 
above us, nor will it be reached until 
a new age has been inaugurated by 
the Lord’s Return. 


XXII. 6—20. Epmocun: Last 
WORDS OF THE ANGEL, THE SEER, AND 
THE Lorp. 

6. kaletmév pou Odror of Adyoe muorot 
xth.] The visions of the Apocalypse 
are now ended; they have reached 
their climax in the New Jerusalem. 
It remains for the Seer to report 
the parting utterances of some of the 
personae dramatis, and this is done 
in the disjointed manner which char- 
acterizes much of the latter portion of 
the Book; it is often difficult to dis- 
tinguish the speakers, or to trace the 
connexion of the thought. 

The first speaker (vv. 6 f.) is doubt- 
less the hierophant angel of xxi. 9, 
I5, xxii, 1. The sayings which he 
pronounces to be ‘faithful and true’ 
(xxi. 5, note) are, as the sequel shews, 
the teachings of the entire Book, and 
not only the noble words with which 
the last of its visions has just ended 
(vv. 3—5). The «ai which follows is 
quasi-‘ epexegetic’: these sayings are 
faithful and true, seeing that they con- 
stitute a message which the Almighty 
Himself has sent through His angel. 
There is a reference here, as in more 
than one other phrase in the Epilogue, 
to the Prologue (i. 1—3); the words 
deiga rots SovdAors avrod a Sei yevér Oar 
ev Taxes are repeated verbatim from 
i. 1. “O kvptos 6 Beds is doubtless the 
Eternal Father, as in i. 8, iv. 8, xi. 17, 
XV. 3, XVL 7, xviii, 8, xix. 6, xxil/22, 
xxii.5. Here Heis 6 deds rév rveupdroy 
taév mpopyntrayv, the God from Whom 
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prophetic inspiration proceeds, Who 
is the Source of prophetic gifts; cf. 
Arethas : rovro yap BovAerat rapicray 
dua Tov ‘Kupios Tay rvevpdrov, domepel 
Edeyev ‘Kupios Tod mpodytixod yapio- 
patos. For mvevpara in this sense 
ef. 1 Cor. xii. 10 d:axpicess mvevpdrey, 
xiv. 12 (nA@rai éore mvevparor, and 
ib, 32 mvevpata mpopyntay mpopyrais 
vnordccera. The mvevparu mpopytev 
are not to be identified with the érra 
avevpara of i. 4, v. 6, which are before 
the Divine Throne, and are the Eyes 
of the Lamb; they are the natural 
faculties of the Prophets, raised and 
quickened by the Holy Spirit, but 
still under human control, and stand- 
ing in a creaturely relation to God. 
Cf. Num. xvi. 22, xxvii. 16 6 eds ray 
mvevparov Kal maons (92?) oapkos, 
where the phrase is used in reference 
to human life in general. The Enochic 
“Lord of the Spirits” (Enoch xxxvii. 2 
et passim) has quite another meaning ; 
see Charles ad loc., and cf. 2 Mace. iii. 
24 6 TOV MvevpaTwV Kal maons e€ovaias 
Suvaotns. 

It is noteworthy that even in the 
visions of this book, which came to 
him when he was apparently alone in 
Patmos, St John associates himself 
with the whole body of the Christian 
Prophets. The esprit de corps thus 
revealed is interesting ; at the same 
time it is to be observed that he does 
not isolate the prophetic order from 


the rest of the Christian Society ; if 
in the first instance the message 
comes to the Prophets only, it comes 
to them for the benefit of the Church 
at large (see Me. iv. 21 f., note); it is 
their duty to communicate it to all 
the Servants of God. For mpodira 
SON 17, Xi 1S, XVI On XVII 20. 2A. 
xxii. 9; and for dodAo, i. 1, ii. 20, 
Vilw3, XIX. 2,55 XXIl. 3) Notes. 

7. kat idov épxoua taxv xrr.] The 
Voice of Christ is heard behind, or 
speaking through, the voice of His 
angel. For this parenthetical (dov 
épxopuat Cf. xvi. 15, xxii. 12, 20; ray, 
suggested here by the Angel’s &y 
raxet, is added in ii, 16, iii, 11, and 
below vv. 12, 20. On épyeca in this 
Book see vi. 1, note. 

The beatitude which follows is here, 
as in xvi. 15, part of Christ’s utter- 
ance ; it is a repetition in a shorter 
form of i. 3, so that the Book ends 
as it began, with a felicitation of 
its devout students. On 6 rnpav 
Primasius well observes: “‘servare’ 
dicit hic reverenter credere et pu- 
rioris vitae proposito custodire.” Tod 
BiBXiov rovrov points to the all but 
completed roll on the Seer’s knee; 
throughout the Apocalypse he has 
represented himself as writing his 
impressions at the time (cf x. 4 
jpedrov ypapev), and his task is now 
nearly ended. 

8f. Kayod Iwavyns 6 axoveov kal Bdérov 
radra xtd.] As at the beginning of 
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the Book (i. 1, 4, 9), the author gives 
his name, without any distinguishing 
title, as Dionysius of Alexandria had 
already observed (Eus. £7. £. vii.25): dre 
pev odv Ilwavns éotlv o TadTa ypapar, 
avr@ éyovte mareuréoy: motos b€ odTos 
adndov. The writer claims, however, 
to be the Seer himself (0 ak. kat 
Bdérev); cf. Dan. xii. 5, 8, LXX. Kat (Sov 
éy® Aavupr...kat yo Akovca. Tavdra, 
the things which the Angel had just 
shewn him (cf. infr. rod Setxvvorrés 
pot radra), i.e. the revelation of the 
New Jerusalem. So astounding was 
this whole vision, the crowning glory 
of the Book, that the Seer forgets 
the warning he has recently received 
(xix. 10), and again prostrates himself 
before the Angel. The commentators 
offer alternative explanations, e.g. 
Primasius writes: “aut semel factum 
iteravit...aut magno visionum stupore 
perculsus adorare se iterum voluisse 
confitetur.” There is nothing in the 
context to justify the supposition 
that St John believed himself to be 
worshipping Christ ; though the angel 
had spoken the words idov €pyomae 
raxv in the person of Christ, yet the 


10 Tous Noyous]+ Tovrous &* (corr ipse &4) 


Seer knew him to be one of the 
bearers of the Seven Bowls (xxi. 9). 
Still less can it be maintained that it 
is Christ Who refuses the worship; 
here, as inc. xix., it is the cult of angelic 
beings that the A pocalyptist wishes to 
discourage by the example of his own 
repeated lapse ; see notes on xix. 10. 

Tadv rnpovvrey xrd. is repeated from 
v 7 and answers to ray éydvT@y thy 
papruptay Incov in xix. 10. 

10, Kat Aéyer por My odhpayions 
rovs Adyous xtA.] The Angel con- 
tinues; on this kal Aéyee See xix. 9, 
note. His instruction is exactly the 
reverse of that which is given to 
Daniel (viii, 26 3 HIND OND AAS) 
a7 DN; of. xii, g DMNN DMOND 
YR MY ONIAD, Luxx. cdduwor ra 
mpooraypara kat oppayioat TO BiBAiov 
€ws apo cuvredcias: cf. v. 4). Butthe 
circumstances are different—indeed, 
theyarereversed ; as Milligan well says, 
“it was not a time” now “for sealing 
up, but for breaking seals”; the end 
was not, as in Daniel’s case (see Driver 
on Dan. /.c.), far off, but at hand, 
almost within sight. Therefore the 
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prophecy of this book is to be left 
open for all who will to read; nay, the 
hearing and reading of the book (i. 3, 
xxii. 7), and so far as may be, the study 
of its mysteries (xiii. 18, xvii. 9), are to 
be warmly encouraged. The Incarna- 
‘tion had brought the season for the 
fulfilment of God’s purposes relative- 
ly near, even before the end of the 
first century; cf. i. 3, note. On the 
practice of sealing books, to keep 
their contents secret, see c. y. 1, note. 
Only in reference to one detail in 
this Book is the Seer directed S¢pa- 
yroov...un..-ypayns (X. 4); the rest is 
for the ears and eyes of all Christians. 

II, 6 ddtkdv adiKnodrw ere krA.] 
Daniel is still in view; cf. Dan. xii. 10 
Dw WIN DVALIEM, uxx. 
€os Gv...ayac@aou moddoi, kal duap- 
‘toow of ayaptodol (Th. avounowow 
dvopor); perhaps the Apocalyptist has 
also in mind Hz. ili. 27 6 dcovwv akoverw 
Kal 6 arevOav ameibeira. In Daniel the 
sense seems to be that the great trial 
which Antiochus was the means of 
bringing upon the Jewish people, 
while it exercised a purifying influence 
upon the faithful, would but confirm 
the disloyal in their wickedness ; see 
Driver ad loc. While this thought 
may not be entirely absent from the 
present passage, another is more 
prominent. It is not only true that 
the troubles of the last days will tend 
to fix the character of each individual 
according to the habits which he has 
already formed, but there will come 
a time when change will be impos- 
sible—when no further opportunity 
will be given for repentance on the 
one hand or for apostasy on the other. 
In the imagination of the Seer the 
moment has been reached when the 
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Master of the house has arisen and 
shut the door, and those that are with- 
out will knock in vain (Mt. xxv. 10, 
Le. xiii. 25); men can then no longer 
recede from the position which they 
have chosen to take up. Cf. Andreas: 
os Gy elmot "Exacros 76 dpéoKov avre 
mougarw> ot Brat rv mpoaipecw, 
and the caution added by Arethas: 
ov mpotpom tTovTo, aN’ €eyyos tis 
éxdotou mpos drt kat Bovdouro dpyijs. 
‘O dduav, he whose habit it is to do 
wrong, ‘the wrong-doer,’ with special 
reference perhaps to the persecutor 
—so at least the sufferers in the 
Viennese troubles understood it; ef. 
Kus. HE, y. 1: rod wyepovos kal rod 
Sjuov To dpowv eis nuds ddlkas 
emiderxvupevov pisos, wa % ypadby 
TAnpwdy ‘O avopos dvouncdtw ere Kad 
6 Sikatos StxacwOnrw er. ‘O pumapéds, 
the representative of another class, 
the immoral pagan or reprobate ; the 
ddicév may be scrupulously moral, the 
purapos disregards purity of life or 
even common decency ; for the word 
and its cognates see Zech. iii. 3 év- 
dedupevos inaria purapa (DNS) ; Job 
xiv. 4 ris yap kaOapos ora: dro pirov; 
GX oveis; Jac. i, 21 dmrobéuevor 
macay purapiav, with Dr Mayor's note. 
The aorists (ddunodra, pumavbyjre, 
not ddiceirw, purawécOw) indicate the 
fixity of the state into which the 
aduav and the pumapos have entered ; 
there is henceforth no break in the 
downward course, which is indeed 
viewed as a single act; cf. Blass, Gr. 
p. 194f. Fixity in good is in like 
manner to be attained when the end 
comes; the just (the opposite char- 
acter to 6 dd«dév) and the saint (the 
opposite to 6 pumapos) will enter on a 
permanent life of righteousness and 
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of holiness. It is not, of course, im- 
plied by the separate mention of 6 
dikavos and 6 adywos that righteousness 
and holiness can be divorced; the 
true ay.os is always Sicaos, and the 
dixacos is, in the perfect state at least, 
dys; the two qualities were united 
in the Son of Man (Acts iii. 14 Tov 
dywov kai Sixacov), and will be united 
in all who are finally His; but they 
are kept apart here for the sake 
of the antithesis to 6 ddudér, 6 
pumapés. For dixavoovyny momoare 
the Viennese letter quoted above 
has S:catwOnrw, a reading which Zahn 
(Gesch. d. NTlichen Kanons, i. 201) 
pronounces “gewiss urspriinglich,” 
and which certainly has much to 
recommend it; if we accept it, the 
sense will be ‘let him be held 
righteous’ (Vulg. zustificetur), which 
corresponds with dyracOjre, ‘let him 
be held to be hallowed’ On the 
other hand it is perhaps more 
probable that dixcaoodyny momodro, 
which answers to dducnodr as ayvac- 
Onrw to puravOnra, has been changed 
to OitkawOyro in order to balance 
ayiacOnrw. Primasius strangely ren- 
ders: “iustus autem iustiora faciat, 
similiter et sanctus sanctiora,” al- 
though above he rightly gives: “qui 
perseverant nocere noceant, et qui 
in sordibus est sordescat adhuc.” 

12, idod epxopua trax, Kal 6 picOds 
pov per’ €uod xTA.] The Voice of Christ 


comes in parenthetically, as in v. 7; 
see note there. He speaks as the 
Steward of the great MucOarodorns, 
Who in the eventide of the world 
will call the labourers to receive their 
day’s wages (Mt. xx. 8); see xi. 18, 
note. Though the picdds is one and 
the same in all cases, its value to the 
individual worker varies according to 
the work he has done—a principle 
which is steadily maintained through- 
out Scripture (Ps. Ixi. 13, Job xxxiv. 
11 f., Isa. xl 14, lxil, 11 (xx), M@ 
xiii, "34, Rom. ii. 5, Apoc. ii. 23, 
xx. 12f.); cf. Clem. Gor. xxxiv. 3 
Barn. xxi. 3, and see W.Z. in the 
Apostolic Fathers, pp. 17, 58. The 
use of pcos to represent the gratui- 


tous (Rom. vi. 23) and spiritual com- 


pensations of the future life belongs 


to the circle of ideas associated with 


Kuptos, deamdrns, Soddos, epyarns. “O 
puoOds pov, ‘the reward which it 
belongs to Me to give’ (2 Tim. iv. 8); 
contrast o p. dudv, Mt. v. 12 (adréy, 
Mt. vi. 2, 5, 163 avrot, Me. ix. 41), 
‘the reward which ye (they, he) shall 
receive.’ Mer’ éuod, cf. Isa. xl, 10 don 
Kdpios Kupios petaiayvos epyxerat...idov 
6 pucOds avdrov pet adrod; 7b. Ixii. II 
idod 6 catnip cor mapayéyovev exav TOV 
éavtod pucOov. The inf. dododvar 
expresses the purpose for which the 
reward is brought (cf. Blass, G7. 
p. 223), so that it is nearly equivalent 
to wa drodé; éxdor@ strikes a note 
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often heard in this Book (ii. 23, vi. 11, 
Xxi. 13). 

13. éy@ Td adda cal rh Gb ktA.| Cf. 
XXL. 6 eyd 10 ada kal 7d 6b, 4) dpy7 Kal 
70 TéXos, in which is now inserted from 
i. 17, li. 8, 6 mp@ros_xat o eoxaros. 
While 6 mpdéros xrd. is applied only 
to Christ, this is the only occasion on 
which He receives the great title ro 
adda kairo o. It is the crowning in- 
stance in this Book of the attribution 
of Divine prerogatives to the Incar- 
nate Son; only o dy kal 6 jv seems to 
be withheld from the Son, perhaps 
because it represents the underived 
Source of the Divine Life. On the 
meaning of ro adda kali To 6 as ap- 
plied to our Lord cf. Tert. de monog. 
5 (quoted in note on ¢. i. 8), The 
phrase is applicable in many senses, 
but perhaps it is used here with 
special reference to our Lord’s place 
in human history. As creation owed 
its beginning to the Word of God, so 
in His incarnate glory He will bring 
it to its consummation by the Great 
Award. He is the dpynyos kai reAetw- 
zs of faith (Heb. xii. 2), and not less 
truly the dpy7 Kat rédos of all life. 

14. pakap.or of mdvvortes Tas aTOAAS 
aitév ktd.| The reading is not alto- 
gether easy to determine. Perhaps 
it is slightly more probable that 
TIAYNONTECTACCTOAAC arose out of 
TOIOYNTECTACETOASC, than that the 
reverse occurred ; on the other hand, 
the documentary evidence is decidedly 


in favour of the former, and it is against 
the latter that the use of the Johan- 
nine writings almost invariably sup- 
ports the phrase rnpeiv ras évroAds (So 
JO, XIV 15, 21, XV. 1Opi7 JO. 11,3 £, 1 
22, 24, v. 3, Apoc. xii. 17, xiv. 12—the 
sole exception is 1 Jo. y. 2, where 
moeiy tT. €. Occurs); moreover, the 
prepossessions of the scribes would 
have favoured sovwityvres tas évroAds 
rather than mAvvovtes tas oroAds. 
Upon the whole, then, mdvvovres Krd. 
may with some confidence be pre- 
ferred; and it yields an admirable 
sense. 

This, the final beatitude of the 
Apocalypse, deals with the issues of 
the higher life. They who wash the 
robes of the inner life from the 
purapia of the world by faith in the 
Sacrifice of our Lord (vii. 14, note) 
shall win the right of access to the 
Tree of Life and of entrance into the 
City of God ; pakdpioe of mddvovtes... 
is but another version of paxdprot of 
kaOapot tn Kapdia, Ste adrot Tov Oedv 
dyovra, interpreted in the light of 
the Cross. “Iva éorat...kal...cicéXOw- 
ow: ‘blessed are they...that the right 
shall be theirs...and they may enter’ 
(Benson)—a mixture of constructions 
observed already in ¢. iii.9; the future 
after tva is frequent in this Book (vi. 4, 
II, ix. 5, 20, xiii. 12, xiv. 13), and if it 
is to be distinguished in meaning from 
the conjunctive, it may point to the 
certainty, the actuality, of the result, 
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while the conjunctive suggests that 
there are conditions which must be 
fulfilled first. 

On the Tree of Life see v. 2, and 
¢. ii. 7, notes. The Vision of the New 
Jerusalem places the Paradise of God 
in the heart of the City, so that right 
of access to the Tree implies right of 
entrance into the City, and the en- 
trance must precede the access. If 
in this passage the right of access is 
mentioned first, it is probably with 
the view of laying the emphasis upon 
the greater right, which indeed in- 
cludes all. On r. rvAdow see xxi. 12: 
the dative is instrumental, the gate- 
towers being regarded as the means 
of entrance. 

15. @&@ of kvves xtd.] Benson: 
‘out, ye dogs’—a bold and impressive 
rendering, but scarcely admissible in 
this context; the persons thus charac- 
terized have already been cast out. 
Primasius is more true to the mind of 
the writer: “foris autem remanebunt 
canes”; cf. Bede: “cuncta enim rabies 
improborum et nunc intrinsecus ec- 
clesiam tentat, sed cum intraverit 
paterfamilias et sanctis secum ad 


nuptias intrantibus clauserit ostium,, 


tune incipient foris stare et pulsare 
ostium.” No one who has watched 
the dogs that prowl in the quarters of 
an Eastern city (Ps. lviii. (lix.) 7, 15) 
will wonder at the contempt and dis- 
gust which the word suggests to the 
Oriental mind. For its application 
to unclean or otherwise offensive per- 
sons see Deut. xxiii. 18 (19) od mpoo- 
olives picOopa mopyns ovdé addaypa 
kuvos (see Driver's note ad loc.) es 
rov otkov Kupiov; Ps. xxi. (xxii.) 17 
exvKA@oav pe KUvYEs Todo; 7b. 21 
pooa,..ee xeupds Kuvds THY povoryerh 
pov; Mt. vil. 6 py ddre 7d dyov Trois 
kvaiv; Me. vii. 27 ov yap éorw Kaddy 


AaBeiv Tov dprov trav réxvwv kal Tois 
kuvapiows Badeiv; Phil. iii. 3 Brémere 
tovs kuvas (see Lightfoot’s note). In 
the last two passages at least reference 
is made to the use of the term by the 
Jews to denote the heathen or theGen- 
tiles, of which Schoettgen ad loc. quotes 
a typical example from Pirke R. Elie- 
zer 29: “quicumque edit cum idolo- 
latra idem est ac si ederet cum cane. 
quis est canis? qui non circumcisus 
est.” But in the present passage neither 


Jews nor Gentiles as such are in view; 


the kives (Syr.e™ ws = of Kowoi) 
are the €BdeAvypévor of xxi. 8, i.e. those 
who had been defiled by long contact 
with the foul vices which honeycombed 
pagan society. These were not even 
in St John’s day strictly limited to the 
heathen (see ii. 14, 20 ff., note, and ef. 
2 Cor. xii. 21); and he must have fore- 
seen that as time went on, and the 
Church grew in numbers, she would 


lose in purity. Tertullian goes too far _ 


when he says (de pud. 19): “non 
enim de ethnicis videbitur sapere... 
illorum est enim foras dari qui intus 
fuerunt”; but Andreas is doubtless 
right : kdves dé ov povoy of dvadeis Kab 
a t A 4 ¢ ‘ A 6 

amiaTot...dAAa kai of pera TO Barriopa 
emotpépovtes els Tov idtov Euerov. On 


oi happakoi krd. see xxi. 8, note; mas | 


prcar kal rowdy Weddos is a welcome 
interpretation of racw rots yevdéouw 


in the earlier list, which xxi. 27 6 | 


tow Wevdos has already supplied in 
part. But 6 @irdy goes deeper than 


6 motdv ; he who loves falsehood is in | 
his nature akin to it, and has through | 
his love of it proved his affinity to | 


Satan, who is 6 marjp avrov (Jo. viii. 


44); for him, while he is such, there | 


can be no entrance into the City, no 


access to the Tree of Life; cf. 2 Th. | 
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TH adixia. With roeiv reddos compare 
Jer. viii, 10 PY ney nda; 1 Jo. i. 6 
vrevdoueda Kat ov rovodpey TH adnOecay. 
To ‘do the truth,’ or to ‘do falsehood,’ 
to ‘act a lie,’ are St John’s terms for 
a life which is fundamentally sincere 
or insincere. The rendering of A.V., 
R.Y. (text), “every one that maketh a 
lie,” misses this point, probably out of 
regard for the circumstance that yed- 
dos is anarthrous here (contrast Jo. 
vili. 44, Rom. i. 25, Eph. iv. 25, 2 Th. 
ii, 11). But ro yetdos would not have 
suited this context, if it was the 
writer's intention to represent the 
insincere life as a single act, as if the 
man’s whole existence had been a lie. 
16. éya “Incovs émeprpa Tov ayyedov 
pov xrA.] Though the whole Book is 
an amokddvyis “Incod Xpicrov (i. 1), 
the revelation has hitherto been made 
through the ministry of angels or in a 
yision of the glorified Lord, or through 
the Spirit in the mind of the Seer (ii. 7). 
Now at length Jesus speaks in His 
human personal name (éy "Inaods, as 
€y® “Iwayns in v. 8). He attests the 
bona fides of His messenger: ‘it was I 
Who sent him; it ison My behalf that 
he has spoken; his testimony is Mine,’ 
"Erepa is used rather than dréoretha 
(cf. i. 1 €onpavev dmooreinas Oia Tod 
ayyédov avrod)—‘I sent,’ without the 
accessory idea of a special commission 
(cf. Westcott, Add. Note on John xx. 
21); it is enough to say that the angel 
came from the Lord; by His angel 
Jesus Himself had borne witness to 
the members of the Asian Churches 
(piv) and the contents of this Book 
(raira) were thus ultimately from 
Him. These communications, though 


addressed primarily to the Christians 
of Asia, had a wider purpose: they 
were made emt rais éxkAnoias, with 
reference to the needs of Christians 
generally ; cf. the use of émi in x. 11 
det oe mddw mpodnredaat emt Aaois Kab 
€Oveowv kat yAwooais xcait Bacidredow 
mroAXois, ‘in reference to peoples,’ etc., 
and see Jo. xi. 16. Af éxkAnoiae are 
not the Seven Churches only, but 
the Christian societies throughout the 
world, which in the next generation 
were known in their aggregate as 7 
Kabohixy éxxAnoia (Ign. Smyrn. 8. 2; 
ef. Harnack, Mission u. Ausbreitung, 
p. 293). The Apocalypse does not use 
7 €kkAnoia of the whole Church, as 
St Paul does (Col., Eph.; ef. Hort, 
Ecclesia, p. 147 fi. Ys when St John 
wishes to express the ideal unity of 
Christendom, he does so by means 
of a symbolical female figure, the 
Mother (xii. 1 ff.) or the Wife or Bride 
(xix., xxi., xxii.) of Christ. 

eyo ele 7 pita kal TO yévos Aaveid 


Cf. V. 5 6 N€wy 6 &x THs Huds "lovda, 


n pita A.; and see note there. To 7 
pia the Seer now adds: kal ré yévos. 
Tévos does not here mean ‘race,’ 


‘family’ or ‘house,’ as in Acts iv. 6 éx 
yevous dpxteparixod, ib. Vii. 13 6 yévos 
loo ; but ‘offspring, > as in Acts 
xvii. 28 f. ‘rod yap Kat yévos éopév’: 
yévos obv vmapxovres TOU Geod xTh.; Cf. 
the similar use of genus in Verg. Aen. 
iv. 12 “genus. esse deorum.” Jesus is 
not only the paBdos ek ris pitns leroal 
(Isa. xi. 1), but He is at once the 
paBdos and the fifa, the Root and the 
Offshoot, the Beginning and the End 
of the whole economy:associated with 
the Davidic family. In the Messiah, 
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the latest Scion of the House of 
David, its earliest ideals and hopes 
are realized. 

6 dornp 6 Aaumpos 6 mpwivos] Cf. 
ii. 28 d00@ aire rov dorépa Tov Tpai- 
voy, & promise which is now inter- 
preted. The Morning Star, the Lord’s 
ultimate gift to the conqueror, is 
Jesus Himself. Among the stars of 
the spiritual firmament (i. 16, 20) He 
is as the éwaqopos (Job iii. 9, xi. 17, 
XXXViii. 12, xli. 9 (10)) or doodopos 
(2 Pet. i. 19), the brightest in the 
whole galaxy, the Light which lightens 
every man by its coming into the 
world (Jo. i. 9); the Star of Dawn, 
Whose coming precedes the sunrise 
of the Day of God. The metaphor is 
used by the son of Sirach in reference 
to Simon the High Priest (Sir. 1. 6 as 
dotnp éwbivos ev péow vepeAns), and of 
Mordecai in the Targum on Hsther 
(“ipse Mardochai similis fuit Lucifero 
splendenti inter stellas”); in Isa. xiv. 
12 it occurs in a splendid dirge over 
a fallen King of Babylon: mds eéé- 
megev €k TOU ovpavov 6 Ewaddpos 6 
mpot avaré\dov. The Morning Star 
of the Church shines to-day as brightly 
as in the age of St John; He does 
not fall or set. 

17. Kat Td mvedpua Kal n vypn A€you- 
ow”Epxov] The answer of the Church 
to the Voice of Jesus in v. 12, To 
mvedpa is probably not the Spirit 
regarded ag the indwelling life of the 
Body of Christ, as in Eph, iv. 4 é 
odpa Kal ev mvedpa, but rather, in 
accordance with the general use of 
the Apocalypse, the Spirit of pro- 
phecy, the Spirit in the prophetic 


order; ‘the Spirit and the Bride’ is 
thus practically equivalent to ‘the 
Prophets and the Saints’ (xvi. 6, 
xviii. 24). The Christian Prophets 
inspired by the Spirit of Jesus, and 
the whole Church—the Churches con- 
sidered as an ideal unity—respond as 
with one voice to the Lord’s great 
announcement. It rouses in all Chris- 
tians the desire, never long dormant, 
for His Return. 
2, 9, notes; for epxov cf. vi. 1, note; 
here it is obvious to supply Kupre 
*Incod from v. 20. The reading implied 
by the Armenian version (cod. 1) is 
worthy of remark; it seems to have 
arisen from inability to interpret 
voppy in this connexion and a re- 
miniscence of Mt. xxv. 1, 6, Io. 

kal 6 dxovwv elmarw” Epxov ktA.| The 
call is to be taken up and repeated 
by every hearer (i. 3, note) of this 
Book; not only the Church in her 
ideal unity, but each individual mem- 
ber of every Christian congregation 
where the book shall be read is 
invited to demand the fulfilment of 
the Lord’s promise idod épyopat rayt. 
In what follows there is a remarkable 
change of reference; for 6 dupav 
eimarw “Epyouv, St John writes 6 6. 
€pxéoGe, i.e. instead of being bidden 
to welcome the coming Christ, he 
who is athirst is himself bidden to 
come; he is welcomed to Christ in 
words which remind us of the Jo- 
hannine Gospel (Jo. vi. 35 6 épyouevos 
Mpos €we OV p7) TEeLvaoN, Kal 6 TLTTEv@V 
eis ue od py Supyoe: mamore ; Vil. 37 
et Tus Supa, epxéoOw mpds pé kat rivera). 
“O duper contrasts happily with ovdéva 


On 7 vipdn see xxi. 
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edpov dupdvra in the Oxyrhynchus 
Sayings, though the latter is doubtless 
relatively true. Here 6 8. is contrasted 
with 6 dxovev; he that still thirsts, 
the eager enquirer who is seeking 
after the salvation which is to be 
found in the Church, the unbaptized 
catechumen, cannot yet share in the 
Church’s yearning for the Return of 
the Lord; he must first come to the 
Fountain of the Water of Life and 
drink, before he can welcome Christ 
Himself. °’Epyéc6w looks back to 
Isa. Iv. 1 0999 395 N1¥">?, Behind 
the duwarres, there is yet another 
class of non-Christians who are wel- 
comed—oi 6édovres; willingness to 
receive the truth may exist where as 
yet there is no thirst for it, and such 
willingness is of God and a first step 
towards eternal life: cf. Phil. ii 13 
beds yap éotw 6 évepyav ev vpiv kat TO 
Oérxew kai rd evepyeiv; Bede ad loc.: 
“et ipsum enim yelle Dei donum est.” 
On AaBéra Bap (wis Swpeay, see Xxi. 
6, note ; AaBérw suggests that though 
the supply is gratuitous, the responsi- 
bility of accepting and using it rests 
with the individual ; cf. iii. 18, note. 
18. paprupd éyd mavti rH axovovte 
xtv.} The Speaker is still surely 
Jesus, and not, as many commenta- 
tors have supposed, St John. Jesus 
has borne testimony throughout the 
Book by His angel, and now He bears 
it in person. His testimony, which is 
addressed to every hearer of the Book, 
is a solemn protest against wilful 
perversions of its teaching. The words 
are doubtless suggested by the warn- 
ing of Moses in Deut. iv. 2, ov mpoc- 
Onoeabe mpos TO phya 6 éyad évTéAAopac 
ipiv, Kal ovK adedeire an’ adrod; 7b. 
xii. 32 av pnua 0 éyd évréddAopae 
ipiv orpepov, Tovro puddén troveiv> ov 
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mpooOnaers em’ avrd, ovdé apedeis an’ 
avrov; Prov. xxiv. 29 (xxx. 6) pi 
mpocOjs Tois Adyos avrot, ba py 
eréyén oe kal Wevd)s yern; cf the 
imprecation which Aristeas (ed. 
Thackeray, § 34) supposes to have been 
pronounced after the completion of the 
first Greek version of the Pentateuch, 
and the boast of Josephus, ¢. Ap. i. 8: 
dfdov & early epye, mas jets mpoot- 
pev Tots dior ypaypace* ToaovTou yap 
aldvos #8n mapwxnkoros ovre mpog Getvat 
ris ovddey ore adedeiv adTay ore peTa- 
Geivat reroAunkev. It was not uncom- 
mon for writers to protect their works 
by adding a solemn adjuration to the 
scribes to correct the copies carefully, 
and in no case to mutilate or inter- 
polate the original; cf. e.g. Irenaeus 
ap. Kus. Hf. E. vy. 20: opki{e oe Tov 
peraypayouevov To BiBAlov TodTo KaTa 
Tov Kuplov nav "Incod Xpiorod kal 
kata Ths evdd€ov mapovotas avrov js 
pxerar Kpivar vras Kal vexpovs, iva 
dvriBdrps 5 pereypayyw kai karopOacns, 
Rufinus, prol. in libros wept apxav: 
“omnem qui hos libros descripturus 
est vel lecturus in conspectu Dei 
Patris et Filii et Spiritus sancti con- 
testor...ne addat aliquid scripturae, 
ne auferat, ne inserat, ne immutet ; 
sed conferat cum exemplaribus unde 
scripserit,” ete. If the solemn warning 
of the present verse was intended in 
this sense, it has signally failed; for 
in no other book of the N.T. is the 
text so uncertain as in the Apocalypse. 
But, like its archetype in Deutero- 
nomy, it has a deeper reference; it 
is no mere dapsus calami, no error of 
judgement or merely intellectual fault 
which is condemned, but the delibe- 
rate falsification or misinterpretation 
of a Divine message. It is not the 
letter of the Apocalypse, but its spirit 
which is thus jealously guarded ; and 
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no honest copyist in days before the 
invention of printing, no honest trans- 
lator or interpreter of either those 
times or our own, can incur the terrible 
penalty. As Bede, with his usual 
discernment, writes: “haec propter 
falsatores dixit, non propter eos qui 
simpliciter quod sentiunt dicunt.” 
Nevertheless the warning, with its 
danger signal on either hand, ought 
to give pause to any who would lightly 
handle the Apocalypse, and suggests 
to those who venture upon handling 
it at all Augustine’s prayer: “si qua 
de meo, et Tu ignosce et Tui.” 

In émi67 em ara, emiOnoet...ém adrov 
ras mAnyas there is a play upon the 
two meanings of émrOévac and mXn- 
yy: ‘if any one shall lay (more) on 
them (add to them), God will lay on 
him the plagues (blows) described in 
this Book’ Cf. Acts xvi. 23 moAXas 
d€ embévres adtois mAnyds. "Adedei 
TO p€pos avrov amo rod EvAov is another 
way of saying dd. dn’ avrod 7d pépos 
avrod ro év to EvA@; the portion 
which the man had once possessed in 
the Tree is regarded as taken from it, 


ie. he has no longer any rights in it; 
cf. xxi. 8, and Acts viii. 21 odk éorw 
got pepis ovdé KAjjpos ev Th Neyo 
TovT@. Tor yeypaypevoy: not as Vg. 
“et de his quae scripta sunt,” but in 
apposition to rod Evdou tis Cwijs, ris 
moAcws Tis ayias; cf. ras mAnyas Tas 
yeypappévas (supra). Consciously to 
rob this Book of any part of its 
essential teaching is to rob oneself of 
the bliss which it promises: to add 
to its teaching is to incur the visita- 
tions which it threatens. For either 
act, if deliberate, proclaims a will 
which is out of harmony with the Will 
of God and with His ordering of the 
world ; and the rebellious will, while 
it continues such, cannot receive the 
things of the Spirit of God here or 
hereafter. The warning is addressed 
to Christians who by their attitude 
towards this Book shew themselves 
to be unworthy of their inheritance. 
20, déyes 6 paptupav ravta Nai: 
€pxouat raxv xrd.| To His solemn tes- 
timony in reference to the use of the 
Book the Lord adds a last word in 
answer to the call of the Church. 
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The Spirit and the Bride and the 
loyal hearers of the Book had bidden 
Him ‘come,’ and to their "Epyou He 
replies Nai, épxoua, ‘yea, I am com- 
ing, and coming quickly’; on which the 
Seer, speaking both for the Prophets 
and for the whole Church, responds, 
‘Amen, so be it: come, Lord Jesus.’ 
On vat, aunv see i. 7, note; here vai 
expresses the Lord’s assent to the 
call "Epyov, and dyyy, the absolute 
faith in His word of the Seer and 
those whom he represents, and their 
content with the prospect of His 
Coming; cf. 2 Tim. iv. 8 waow rois 
Hyanrnkoot Thy emipaveray avTov. Kuptos 
*Inoovs (1 Cor. xii. 3) occurs in this 
Book only here and in the next verse ; 
it belongs to the language of devotion, 
which is appropriate to the context. 

21. THE FINAL BENEDICTION. 

7) xapts Tov Kupiov “Inoov pera trav 
dyiwv] An ending of this kind is 
unusual in Apocalypses, as Bousset 
points out; but it is suitable to an 
Apocalypse which is also a letter to 
the Churches (i. 4, note), designed to 
be read in the congregation. An 
Apocalypse in its inner character, a 
prophecy in its purpose, the Book is 
in its literary form an Epistle, and 
therefore begins and ends with the 
epistolary forms familiar to the Asian 
Churches through the Epistles of St 
Paul. All the thirteen Epistles of 
St Paul end with a benediction, con- 
structed on the same general lines, but 
varying in detail. The Pauline parting 
benediction begins invariably with 7 
xapis, which is followed (except in 
Eph., Col., and the Pastorals) by rod 
kupiov [pov] “Inoov [Xpiorod]; the 
ending is either pe’ tuav (Rom., 


1 Cor, 1 Thess, Col., Pastorals), 
or pera mdvtev vpov (2 Cor. 2 Th., 
and in substance, Eph.), or pera rod 
mvevpatos vpov (Gal., Phil. Philem.). 
Hebrews follows the Pauline model 
with 7 yapis pera mavroy vpov, but no 
such form appears in the Catholic 
Epistles ; the nearest to it is in 1 Peter, 
which ends eipjyvy dvpiv maow Trois ev 
Xpior@. St John follows St Paul 
in the opening words (7 ydpis rod 
kuptov “Incov); in the latter part of 
the sentence the mss. offer a choice 
between pera mdyroy and pera trav 
aylov, for pera mavray Tov ayioy is a 
conflation, and pera mavrey var a cor- 
rection from St Paul. On the whole 
the preference should probably be 
given tothenon-Pauline pera rap ayior, 
although it has the support of but 
one of the uncial mss. (X); not only 
is it less likely to have suggested itself 
to a copyist than pera mdavrov, but it 
is in close accordance with the writer’s 
usual phraseology; of ayo is his 
constant term for the members of 
the Churches (viii. 3f, xi. 18, xiii. 7, 
10, xiv. 12, xvi. 6, xvii. 6, xviii. 20, 24, 
xix. 8, xx. 9). The saints, the men 
of consecrated lives, are, in the Apo- 
calyptist’s view, the men for whose 
advantage the whole course of human 
history is being carried to its end; 
who are destined as a body to survive 
the wreck of cities and empires, and 
in the end to dominate a new world. 
But the grace of the Lord Jesus is the 
only source of their strength, and 
the guarantee of their triumph; and 
the last words of the Apocalypse are 
at once a reminder of this primary 
condition of success, and a prayer 
that it may be realized in the ex- 
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perience of the baptized, both in the 
cities of Asia and throughout the 
world. 


Sunscription. Only two of the 
uncials give a subscription to the 
Book ; & repeats ’Amoxaduyis lwavvov 
(for ’Arroxadvwers surely is both here 


and at the head of the pages in Na 
mere itacism), and A, which had © 
*AmoxdAvyis only in the title, now — 
agrees with &. The forms offered 
by some cursives and versions add 
nothing to our knowledge of the 
Book or its writer. 
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xev, 4f., 14; of South Gaul, cviii; of 
the Empire, 309 

circulation, early, of the Apocalypse, 
evi ff 

citrus wood, 233 

city, the holy, 133, 284 ff.; the great, 
137 f.; the beloved, 269 

Claromontane list, the, cxvii 

Claudius, Ixxix, Ixxxvii, ecx, 220 

Clement of Alexandria, clxxvii, clxxx, 
exevi, ccviii 

Colossians, the Ep. to the, lxix, clvi, 59 

colours, symbolism of, 293 f. 

commandments of God, keeping the, 
160, 307 

commentaries, Greek, cxevii ff.; Syriac, 
ec; Latin, ccff.; modern, ccivy ff. 

commune Asiae, Ixxxix 

composite character ascribed to Apoca- 
lypse, xlix ff. 

conditions of men, 94 

conquerors, the martyrs as, 194 

consecration of art and letters, 297 

Constantinople, cxvi, ccxi, 27 f., 211 

constructions, 6, 19, 21, 27, 37, 68, 100, 
106, 167 f., 284 f., 287, 298 f. 

conventus, lvii, 1xi 

Corinth, prophecy at, xv 

corn, scarcity of in Domitian’s reign, 88 

courts, the outer and inner, 1 33 

Creation, the, 71 f. 

crown of life, 33; crowns cast down, 74 

cube, a perfect, 288 f. 

cursive MSS., elxxxvi ff. 
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Cyprian, exiii, 27 
Cyril of Jerusalem, cxiv 


XarAKnddy, 291 f. 
XaAKonNiBavos, 17 
Xdparyidy 173 

xapis Kal elpnvyn, 5 
xAddEs XiAAIwY, 82 
xAlapxos, 94, 256 
xrapds, 60 

xAwpds, 88 

xotmé, 87 f. 

xods, 237 

xptords, 6, 262 f. 
Xpucav, cxxi, 16; xpucéwy, CXxi 
XpucdrLBos, 292 
Xpvodrpacos, 293 


Dan, tribe of, 98 

Daniel as an apocalyptic writer, xxiv; 
largely used in the Apocalypse, clii; 
Greek versions of, cliv f. 

date of the Apocalypse, xcix ff.; of the 
vision in ¢. xxi, 221 

dative, use of the, 109, 308 

Day, the Great, 95 

dea Roma, |xxxvi, lxxxix 

Death of Christ, the, 7 f., 81 f., 108 

death, the second, 33, 274; death and 
Hades, 20, 89, 273; d. preferred to 
life, 117 

De Boor, clxxix; De Wette, xlif., ecv 

deceit, the chief work of Satan, 26r 

decree of the Council of Jerusalem, the, 


46 
‘deep things,’ 45 f. 
delatores, ci, 155 
delays of vengeance, go ff. 
demons, 125, 227; demonology, clxix f. 
deterioration of the Church, 308 


rer 


deus et dominus noster, Christian coun- 


terpart of, 245 

diadems, many, 251 

dies irae, 143 

dimensions of the holy city, 287 ff. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, xxxiii, cxii ff., 
elxxvi 

diptychs, 140 

dirges on Babylon, 231 ff. 

doctrine of the Apocalypse, clviii ff. 

dogs, 308 

‘doing’ the truth, 309 

Domitia, lxxxviii 

Domitian, lxxxv ff., xevii, xcix, 164, 171, 
221, 225 

Domitilla, lxxxyv 

door, open, 54, 66 

doxology, forms of, 
tor ff. 

dust cast on the head, 237 


Jarpoviov, 125, 227 


4 fi., 731.5 »Solties | 
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Sef, 2, 261 

Serbs, Sechla, 281 £. 

Seitw, 66 

Seorrdtrys, 90 

OidBodos, 154 

Orddnua, 74, 149, 251 

dtaxovla, 42 

dtavyjs, 294 

OtapGeipew, -pecPat, 112, 144 

Oddvat, 55, 2253 Od0, 553 
223 f.3 €560n, 247 

Orkalwua, 197, 247 

Sumdody SimdG, 230 Ff. 

Stopupiddes pupiddwy, Cxxxiv, 122 

dicrouos, 18 

duper, 6, 310 f. 

SumKewv, 157 

d0&a, 73 

Soddos, 2, 244 

Spdxwv, 149 

dpéravoy, 188 .. 

dvv7n, 25 

Swpedy, 280 


drddacur, 


eagle’s wings, 158 

earth, four corners of the, 95 f.; kings of 
the, 256 

earthquakes, lxivf., 92ff., r40f., 210 f. 

east, the kings from the, 205 f. 

Ebedjesu, cxili, cxv 

eclipses, 92 f. 

Eden, rivers of, 208 

effigies, 170 f. 

Egypt, 138; plagues of, 200 ff. 

Egyptian versions, cxciv 

Elders, the twenty-four, 69 

Eliakim, 53 f. 

Elijah, ccviii ff., 136, 140, 146, 152 

Emperor-worship, see Caesar-cult ; 
images of the Emperor, 171; the 
eight Emperors, 220 f. 

empires, the two, Ixxviii, lxxxi 

English versions, early, cxcv 

Enoch, xxivf., clvii, ccviiiff., 140, 146; 
Book of, xxiv f.; Secrets of, xxv 

Ephesians, Ep. to the, lxix f., lxxi 

Ephesus, xix f., lix ff., xviii ff., lxxxix, 
23 ff. 

Epiphanius, ex f. 

episodes, xl f., 95 

Epistles, endings of the, 313 f. 

epistolary form of the Apocalypse, xli, 
lv, xciv, 4ff., 313 

Erasmus, Luther, and Calvin, views of, 
on the Apocalypse, exvii 

Erbes, 1 

eschatology, clxx f. 

Esdras, fourth book of, xxvi, 92 

Ethiopic version, cxcy 

Bucharist, the, 39, 64, 84, 103, 152, 178 

Euphrates, the, 121, 205 f. 

Eusebius, cvii fi., exv, clxxvi ff. 


Jae 


evangelium aeternum, ccxii, 182 
Ewald, xliv, ccevi 

Exodus, the, 195 

eyes, the, of Chast, elxiv, 16f., 79 
Ezekiel’s vision, rivers of, 298 


é€Bdeduypévos, 282 

éBpatorl, cxxvi, 119 

éyxplew, 62 

ef with subj., 135 f.; e¢ uj, 1163 ef dé 
Hh, 27, 38 

eldwrd0urov, lxxy f., 37, 43 f. 

eldwrodaTpns, 282 

elk, 17f 

elpnka, 1023 elpnkay, 243 

els, 113, 1203 els xa’ els, 72 

eloépxecOar mpbs Tiva, 64 

elyav, CXXi 

éx with part. gen., 85 

Exdrcelv, QI, 243 

éxxAnola, ai, clxv, 309 

éxexTbs, 224 

éxxéeTe, 200 

éhéyxewv, 63 

éNepavTwos, 233 

€\kos, 201 

éuyncOnv pass., 211 

év, of price, 8; év Aeuxols, 513 ev péow, 
47 f., 105, 298 f. ; ev mvevpart, 13, 2145 
év Taxer, 23 é&v “Inoot, 12 

évover Oat, 198 

évdwpnots, 290 

évrevdev kK. éxelOev, 299 

éviorriov, CXXvVi 

éfexévtnoay, cxxvi, g f. 

éfehOe, 229 

éEovola, 223 

émi, 67, 107f.; él oradlwy, 289; ém 
Tais éxkAnolas, 3093 emt Torov mew, 
236 f. 

émiOumetv, 117 

ériothOcos, 6, lxxiii, elxxv ff. 

éemiotpépew, 14 £. 

émiribévat, 312 

érrddopos, 220 

epauvay, 45 

épyagecOar Thy Oddacoav, 237 

épyov (antith. to «ézos), 188 

épxduevos, 6, 5,733 epxov, 85 ff., 310f.; 
Epxomat, 312 f. 

ere eo Onv, 129, 193 

ETOLUa sew, 122 

evayyéAov, 181 f.3 evaryyedifew, 130 

evppalver Oat, 139, 238 

evxapiorely, evxapiorla, 73, 142 

"Edéown ypdupara, xci, 23 

éyew Te kard Twos, 26; exew vodv, 174 

&ws mwébTe, go 


Hueddov, 128 
mylwpov, CXX1, 107 
HY, 0, 53 mv, Kat ov« gory, 218 
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nko, 46 


facere diem, 165 

‘False Prophet, the,’ xci, 206 f., 257 f. 

‘fellow-servants,’ 249 

final punishments, 270, 274 

fire from heaven, 269f.; ‘fire, the lake 
of,’ 274, 282 f. 

‘first, the, and the last,’ 19, 30 f. 

‘first resurrection, the,’ 263 

five, the number, cxxxv, 117, 220 f. 

Flavian Emperors, the, lxxxiv f. 

Flavius Clemens, lxxxv 

flood from the Dragon’s mouth, 1509 f. 

food of Palestine and Asia Minor, 88, 
III 

forehead, name on, 217 

formulae, 23, 173 

forty and two months, 133 f. 

‘four sore judgements,’ 89; four winds, 
96; foursquare, 289; the number 
four, Cxxxv 

Fourth Gospel, the, affinity of, to the 
Apocalypse, exxv, clxxxii 

Franciscans, the, cexii f, 

frogs, 207 

fruits, 299 f. 


Gaius, the Emperor, lxxxvii; the pres- 
byter, cxii ff. 

Galba, Otho, and Vitellius, Ixxxiv, 220 

garments sprinkled with blood, 252 

gates of the New Jerusalem, 285 

Gelasius, decree of, cxvii 

gematria, 174 

genitive of time, 32; of object, 1, 35, 
186; partitive, 39; epexegetical, 33 

gilding the person, 216; not gilt, but 
golden, 290 

girding, high, 16, 198 

gladiators, 241 

glass, sea of, 195 

Gnostic apocalypses, xxxi 

Gop: of heaven, 141, 205; the Word of, 
252 .; doctrine of, clviiif.; ‘my 
God,’ 50; ‘G. of the spirits,’ 302 f, 

Gog and Magog, 267 f. 

gold, pure, 290 

gospel, an eternal, 181 f.; Fourth Gospel, 
author of, clxxxii f. 

grammar, cxxii ff., 6, 135, 258 

Grotius, xlix, ccv, ccxiv 

guilds and guildfeasts, lxiiif., lxxv £, 
nO 

Gunkel, xxix, li, cxxxii, 164 

Gwynn, cxii, cxciv 


yamos, yapmot, 246 

yéyover, 2103 ‘yéyovay, ecxxi, 2793 
ywerGa ev mvedmart, 133 yl». with 
participle or adjective, 32 f., 49 

yéuev, 72, 216 


"Tepovoadhu, exxvi, 58, 284 
*Inoods, 309 
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yévos, 309 

yrapn, 222 £., 226 
youos, 232 
ypawov, 187 
yemyope, 49 
yupvos, 61 


Haimo, xxxvi, eciv 

Hallelujah psalms, 242 f. 

Hammond, xlix, ccv, ccxiv 

Har Magedon, 2009 f. 

harrowing of hell, 273 

harvest of the earth, 189 

hatred, a divine, 28 

heads, the seven, 161, 220 

heaven, ascension to, 140, 151; city in, 
276 f.; Gop of, 141, 205; out of, 277; 
signs in, 193; silence in, 106f.; voices 
in, 141; war in, 152 f.; a new, 274 f.; 
opened, 250; shut, 136 

Heraclitus, 5 

Hermas, cix, 25 f. 

Hierapolis, hot springs of, lxv, 60 f. 

high priest, breastplate of the, 291 

hills, the seven, of Rome, 220 

Hippolytus, cxiii, exceviil, ccviii, rz, 
passim 

Holtzmann, xliv ff., cevi 

horns, the ten, 221 f.; the Little Horn, 
165 

horsemen, vision of the four, 8: ff. 

hour, the, 107 

hundred, one, and forty-four, 97 f., 177 

hymn, a primitive (?), 82 

hypallage, 13 

‘hypotheses,’ exvi 

hysteron proteron, 76 


‘idiotisms,’ exxiii 

idol-worship, 125 

Ignatius, lxxiii, evi f. 

imagery, cxxx ff. 

images of the Emperor, 170 f. 

imago, 171 

imports of Rome, 233 ff. 

incense, use of by the Church, 80 

infinitive, 149, 153 

interpreters of the Apocalypse, exevii ff.; 
history and methods of interpretation, 
cevii ff.; principles of interpretation — 
followed in this commentary, cexvi ff. | 

Irenaeus, ev, cvii f., cix ff., clxxv, | 
exevili, cevii f. | 

iteration, 243 | 

tus talionis, 144 | 


iacmis, 68, 285, 291 


lepets, 8 f. 


ixavos, 76 
inaria, 51 
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Wa, 55, 86, 169, 187, 307 f. 
tps, 68 


James, xxvi ff., ccxviii 

Jerusalem trodden under foot, 133; the 
new, 276 f. 

Jesus, witness of, 3, 160, 249; ‘I, Jesus,’ 


30: 

aig attitude of, toward the Church, 
Pxrxxi, Xcluf., 31f., 55 f. 

Jezebel of Thyatira, cxxxi, 42 f. 

Joachim, cciv, ccxii 

John, the name, clxxv ; John the Apostle 
and John the Elder, clxxy ff.; Pseudo- 
John, xxxii, elxxiv; Johannine yoca- 
bulary etc., exxv ff. 

— of Asia, Ixxi, clxxvii f, 

— the Apostle, date of death of, clxxix f. 

— the author of the Apocalypse, 
elxxx f., 2, 303 f. 

Jubilees, the Book of, xxvi 

judgement, the last, clxx f., 270 ff. 

Junilius, cxv 

Justin, cvli, excviii 


Katakekaumene, the, 52 f. 

key of Hades, 20f.; of David, 53 f. 

King of kings, 223 

kings of the earth, the, 94, 213, 2563 
from the East, 205 f.; vassal kings of 
Rome, 213; the seven kings, 220; 
the ten, 221 f. 


Kabjpevor ert THs yijs, ol, 182 

Kal, 55, 129, 184 f., 302 

Kawos, 41, 274 

Kaxol, 25 

Kddapos, 132 

KOANOUPEVOS, 250 

KaraBonijs Kbomou, dd, mpd, 167 

kaTtddeua, CXX1, 300 

KaTEKaNV, 110 

KaTHywp, KaTHYyopos, CXXi, 155 

KaTOLKEW, 353 ol KaTotKouvTes éml THs Yijs, 
56, 114, 139 

KATOLKNTNPLOV, 227 

Kabua, Kavody, 1053 Kavuarlfew, 204 

Keto Oat, 67 

KEVTpoV, IQ 

Képacpa, 185 

xepddaia, xxxiii ff, 

Kibdpa, 80, 178, 195 

KWwelv, 27 

KWVGMW@LOV, 234 

KAels (ace.), 213 KAew, 259 f. 

KAéTTYS, 50 

kAnpovouety, 280 f. 

KARTOs, 223 f. 

KhWn, 44 

kownla, 130 f. 

Kowos, 2073 
lxxxix 


7o Kkowov THs Actas, 
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kOéKKos, KOKKUWoS, 215 

KoNNGoOat, 229 

koANovptov, 62 

Koros, komigv, 25, 187 f.3 Kexomlaxes, 
exxi, 26 

Kparely, 24, 96 

Kplua, 238, 261 f. 

KpvoTadXos, 703 KpvoTadrNlfev, 285 

xtlows, ktlopa, 83 

KuBepvirns, 236 

Kukhevew, CXXVi, 269 

Kupiakh NHEpa, ), 13 

Kuptos, 6 kbptos, 2453 Kvptos hudy, 6, 1423 
K. 6 Beds, 11; K. Inoods, 35; x. Katoap, 
35, 171 


lake of fire, the, 270 
Lamb, the, 78, 176; wrath of, 95; blood 
of, 103, 156; song of Moses and of, 


105 

Laodicea, lxivf., 58f., 248; Laodicean 
list, exv, cxvii 

Latin, Old, versions, cxciii 

lawgiving, the, 69 

Lee, xliv, ccvi 

leopard, the, 162 

life, tree of, 29 f., 299 f.; crown of, 33; 
book of, 52, 272; water of, 298 f. 

lifting of the hand in adjuration, 128 f. 

lighting of the streets of Rome, 240 

Lion, the, 77; lions in Palestine, 162 

living creatures, the four, 7o ff, 

Lord of lords, the, 223 

loyalty of the Church to the Empire, 
Ixxxi f., 163 

luxury of Rome, 230, 236 ff. 


Aadety werd, 14 f. 

apBavew, 40, 50, 311 
Aaumds, 70 

Aapmrpos, 235, 298 

Aarpevev, 103 f., 300 

éyew, 170 

Aevkalvew, 103 

Anvos, 191 

AlBavos, AiBavwrbs, 108 

Alurn, 258 

wor, 198 

Aurapbs, 235 

hoyos, 6, Tod Oeod, CxXVi, 3, 12, 252 f. 
Aowrrol, ol, 45 

huew, 7 £.5 Avew, Aovew, 8 
NUxVOs, AuXVLa, 15, 22, 7O, 135 


Maccabean age, prophecy unknown in 
the, xvii 

Magedon, 209 f. 

magic, xcif., 170 ff., 207f., 241, 257 f.,. 
282 

man of sin, the, lxxixf., cevii 

man-child, the, 150 f. 

manna, the, 39 
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Marcion, cx 

Marduk, lxxix, exxxvii 

Mark, St, clxxv f. 

marriage, a Divine, 246 

‘martyr,’ 35; martyrs’ song, the, 195% 
causes of martyrdom, go, 155 ff 

measuring the sanctuary, 132f.; measur- 
ing the holy city, 287 ff. 

Mede, ccxiv 

Megiddo, 2009 f. 

Melito, lxxxvi, eviii, cxevii 

merchants, 240 f. 

messages to the Churches, summary of 
the, 65 f.; local knowledge shewn in, 
xciv f, 

Methodius, ceviii f. 

‘metropolis,’ lvii 

Michael, 153 

millennium; the, 264 ff. 

ministry, the Christian, clxvi, 238 

miracles, false, 170 

Moffatt, xliv f. 

Mommsen’s canon, cxvii 

Montanist and antimontanist literature, 
eviii 

Morning star, the, 47, 310 

Moses, 134 ff., 195 

Mother of Christ, the, 151, 160 

‘mother of harlots,? 217 

Moulton (J. H.), exxiv 

‘moving mountains,’ 93 f. 

MSS., clxxxvi ff. 

Muratorian fragment, cix 

‘mystery of God,’ the, 129 f. 


pavva, 39 

Mapyaplrns, 294. 

pdprus, waptupeir, -pla, 2£., 36 
pacdcbat, 204, 

pacrés, 16 

paxatpa, 87 

peyddor, ol, 245 

peyloTav, 94 

pédrew, 21, 49 
pecoupaveiy, -pdvnua, 113f., 256 
peta ToOTO (Tabra), 
peravoelv €K, 44 
pntpomoNs, lyii 

pualvew, 51 

puryview &v, LIO 

puxpol, ol, 144, 245 
pynuovevew with ace., 229 
porxevew, 44 

ponrvvev, 51 

povotkol, -Kd, 239 
puKGoOa, 127 

UNOS, 240, 

poupiddes pupiaduyv, 82 
puoThpiov, 21, 217 f. 


name, ‘my,’ 35; the new, 4of., 58; in- 
scribed on conquerors, 57 f., 2173 
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ee 


unknown except to the bearer, 2 51 £3 
on the thigh, 255 

nations, the, and the Church, ae 

nature, 728. 

neocorate, the, lxxxix ; 

Nero, death of, 163; Nero redivivus, 
lxxxiii f.,. lxxxviii, ci £.,- 163 f.," 1775 
2213 persecution of the Church begun 
by, lxxxi f.; his attitude towards 
the Caesar-cult, lxxxviii; Apocalypse 
assigned to his time, ¢ 

Nerva, xcvii 

Nestle, 237 

new heaven and earth, 274 f. 

New Jerusalem, the, clxviii f., 
276 f., 301 f. 

new song, the, 80f., 178 

New Testament, use of, clvy ff. 

Newton, Sir I., ccxiv 1 

Nicephorus, cxvi 

Nicolaitans, lxxiv ff., 28, 37 £. 

Nicolas of Lyra, ccxiii 

ney offices, the, 104; night abolished, 
2096 f. 

nea natin for vocative, 202 

number of the angels, 82; of the beast, 
cxxxi, 175 f.; of the redeemed, 177 f.; 
numbers, symbolical, cxxxiy ff. 


yates 


val, 10, 312 £. 

vados, 104, 132 
vavkrnpos, 236 
vexpos, 48 f. 

vedpol, 44 f. 
vewxdpos, Lxi 

PiKGY, 29, 77, 194 
Nixodatrns, xxi, 28 
vodv éxwv, 6, 174 


Oecumenius, exeviii, ccxi 

Old Testament, use of, cxxxix ff. 

neve ae J., cciv, ccxiii 

open door, the, lxiv, 54, 66, 296 f.; open 
roll, the, 126 f. ? m 

opisthograph, 75 

Origen, cxili, cxeviii, ceviii 

orthography, Cxxi 

Ostia, 236 

oxymoron, 185 


odnyety, 105 
olkoupévn, bn 7, 208 
dduvG0s, 93 

ouvvev, 129 

8uovos With acc., 15 
ouolwua, 117 £ 
dvoma, 51, 141 
Orov...€KEl, 152 
ériow, dmiabev, 13 
émdpa, 235 

épyn Ovuod, 185 
opylfer@at, 160 
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Spunua, 239 f. 

dov0s, 19) 

boris, o f., 116, 158 
oval, 114, 120 

ovdé, ‘not even,’ 124 
ody resumptive, 50 


ovpavol, 156 
otrws, 51 f. 
&perov, 60 
dys, 19 
Ge, 66, 140 
oy, 6, § 
@pa, 107 


Sper Oat, 127 


paganism, relation of Asian Churches 
to, lxxif., lxxvif., Ixxxviii ff. 

palm branches, 100 f. 

Papias, cvii ff., clxxvi 

*Parousia,’ the, 56, 94 f., 142, 188 ff., 
208, 301 f.; ‘parousia’ of the Beast, 
lxxxiv, 21 

Parthians, he 86, 123, 206 f. 

Patmos, clxxvii f., 12, 94, 160f. 

patristic evidence for the text, cxevf. 

Paul, St, in Asia, lxvii ff., 23 f.; why 
eclipsed by St John, lxxii f.; his 
apocalypse in 2 Thess., lxxxi; whether 
counted by St Johnamong the Twelve, 
287; use of his Epistles, clvi f.; 
Pseudo-Paul, apocalypse of, xxxi, clxxiv 

Paulinism aud the Nicolaitans, 38 

pearls, 294 

perfect, aoristic use of the, 79 

Pergamum, Ixii, lxxxix, 34 f. 

Perpetua, Acts of, cix f. 

persecution, xcii ff., xcvii, gr f. 

Peshitta, canon of the, cxv, cxciv 

Peter, St, in Asia, xx f.; Pseudo-Peter, 
apocalypse of, xxxi, cix, 274 

Philadelphia, lxiv, 52 ff. 

pillars in the temple, 57 

plagues of Egypt, the, 110, 2003 of 
Babylon, 231 f.; the last seven plagues, 
200 ff. 

pluperfect part., 122 

Polycarp, xxi, xcii 

poverty, 31, 61 

precious stones, 67 f., 290 ff. 

preface, the liturgical, 178 

priesthood of the Church, 8 f., 81 f., 
103 f., 264 f. 

Primasius, xxxvi, cxcv, ccii, ccx f. 

prophecy, revival of, at the Christian 
era, xvii; early history of Christian 
prophecy, xix ff. 

‘prophesy again, thou must,’ 131 f. _ 

prophets in the Apocalypse, xx f., clxvi, 
202 f., 238, 303; in the Didache, xxi; 
decline of the order, xxi 

Psalms of Solomon, xxyi 
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Pseudo-Christ, 169; pseudo-prophet, 
the, 168 ff. 
punctuation, 66 f., 72, 299 
purple, 215 


madevew, 63 

matew, 117 

maton, eon, 105 

TAVTOKPATWP, II, 208 

mapadecos, 29 f. 

mapenBorn, 269 

mapévos, 179 

TEV, 203 

merexlfew, 262 

méumrelv, 309 

MENTWKES, CXXI 

TETWKAV, CXXI1 

mepiBarrer Oar, 52 

mérecOat, 158 

TLE, 257 

wlTTEW, 27 

TGUOTOS, 32 fen 2A 

mrareta, 204 

mrew él romov, 236 f. 

TANY), 124 

mrAnV, 46 

mAnpoty, mAnpodtoba, 491., gt f. 

mrovards eiut, memdoUTHKA, O1 

mvetud, 20, 172, 3103 my. Swis, 1393 
TVEVLATA, 303 

mvevpatikas, 137 f. 

moonpys, 15 f. 

Tolav wpav, 5of. 

movelv, 165, 169 f. 

Troimalvew, 47, 105 

moeuely mera, 38 f. 

movnpos, 201 

mopvos, 2823; mopyn, 243; mopvela, 184 

ToTapopopyros, 159 

Tov, 35 

mpés with dative, 16 

mporevxal, al, 80, 108 f. 

mpopnrela, 3, 136 

mparar Ths Actas, lvii f. 

TpwToToKes, 0, 7 

mra@pa, 137 ff. 

mrwxos, OF 

muda, 285 

TUpwos, 123 

mupotcba, 17 £., 62; mpwors, 231 f. 

muppos, 86, 123, 149 


pappakta, -Kds, xci, 125 f., 282 
Pbclpe, 243 

Piddn, 80, 199 

prreiv, 63 

poBovpmevor, ol, 143f., 244 f. 
gpoimé, 100 f. 

povets, 281 f. 

pudaki, 227 

gwornp, 284 f. 
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Wevd7s, 282 
Wevdorpopyrys, 207 f. 
Yiipos, 39 f. 

Wuxpds, 60 


quaternion of angels, 95 f. 

‘quick,’ the, 272 

Quinisextine Co., cxvii 

quotations, absence of formal, cxxxix 


Ramsay, H. L., ccii f.; W. M., lix, xiv, 
CCXV 

rapture, 151 

readings, 6, 7, 17f., 26, 32, 35, 50, 80, 
85, or f., 108, 113, 131, 160 f., 173, 
175, 180, 184, 198, 215, 227 f., 252, 
279, 301, 307, 313 

reaping, 188 ff. 

reconstruction in Church life, 49 

reign of God, 142; reign of the Saints for 
a thousand years, 261 ff.; for ever, 
or 

Poco: the first, 262 ff.; the general, 
272 ff, 

reticence commanded, 128 

rewards, divine, 143 f., 306 

Ribeira, cexiii 

Richard of St Victor, eciy 

rivers, 159 f., 2098 f. 

‘rod of iron, 47 

Rome, moral condition of, 183 f.; wheat 
supply of, 234; lighting of streets, 
240; bloodshed caused by, 241; fall 
of, 224 f. 

root of David, 77, 309 f. 

route of the Apocalyptic messenger, 
lviiif., 14 

Rupert of Deutz, cciv 


pédn, 234 
pepapuévos, 252 
plga, 77) 309 f. 
poudatia, 18 


Sabatier, 1 

saints, the, 203 

salvation, ascribed to God and Christ, 
elxvi f., 101 

sanctuary, opened in heaven, 14a f., 
199f.; none in the New Jerusalem, 
295; material sanctuaries, 2095 

Sanctus, the deacon of Vienne, 280 

sand of the sea, the, 268 

Sardis, lxiv, 48 f. 

Satan, 154; his throne, 34f.; his im- 
prisonment, release, and final defeat, 
260, 270 

sayings, faithful and true, 279 

scorpions, 116 f. 

Scott, C. Anderson, cevi, ecxvi, 2 34 

scribes and prophets promised to the 
Church, xx 
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sea, the, 70, 127, 161, 201, 268, 272 f., 
275 1.; sea of glass, 70, 195 

sealing, 96 f., 261; the sealed, 97 ff. ; pro- 
phecy not to be sealed, 304 f. 

Septuagint, use of the, cliv 

serpens antiquus, 154 

servire regnare est, 301 

seven cities, the, lvii ff., 14, 23 ff.; the 
number seven, cxxxiv ff., 4, 84, ror, 
127, 149 

Shekinah, the, 104, 278 

Sibylline Oracles, xxvi f. 

signs, 170 f. 

‘silence in heaven,’ 106 f. 

silk, 233 

Simcox, cevi 

Simon Magus, 171 

six hundred and sixty-six, the number, 
CXXXVii 

slaves, 234 f. 

smoke as a symbol, 199 

Smyrna, lxi f., 30 

Sodom, 138 

solecisms, cxv, cxxii ff, 

solitariness of the Christian life, rsr f. 

Son of God, the, elxi, 41; son of man, 
like a, clix, 15 

song, the new, 178; of Moses and the 
Lamb, 195 

soteriology, elxvi f. 

Speculum, the, exciii 

Spirit, the, 28 f.; of prophecy, 2493 in 
the spirit, 13; doctrine of the Spirit, 
clxili f.; procession of the Spirit, 
elxy, 2983 Spirit and the Bride, 310 

spirits, the seven, elxiiif., 5f., 79; the 
spirits of the prophets, 302 f.; the three 
unclean spirits, 207 

Spiritus septiformis, clxiv, 6 

stades, 1600, 1923 12,000, 289 

stars, crown of, 147 f.3 third part of 
the, 149 f. 

stichometry, cxvi 

style of the Apocalypse, exxiv ff. 

subscription, 314 

summary of cc. ii—ili, 65 f.; of cc. iv— 
xi, 145 f. 

sword, emblem of Roman power, 87 

sword of the word, 18, 254, 258 f. 

symbolism, exxx ff, ; its purpose, exxxviii, 
161 ff. 

synopsis scripturae sacrae, exvi f. 

synoptic apocalypse, the, Ixxx ; synoptic 
echoes in the Apocalypse, clv f., 28 f., 
52, 179 f. 

Syriac versions, ec, cxvii, excivy; S. 
commentaries, cc 


odkxos Tplxwos, g2 f. 
gadriow, 110; cadmiorihs, 239 
odarperpos, 291 
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capddvvé, 292 

oapKes, 225 

caravas, 6, 154 

DeBaoreta, lxxxix, 171 
ceuldadts, 234 

onuetov, 147, 207 

oipikdy, 233 

oKavdadov, 37 

oKnvy, 277 £. 

oxnvody, 104, 157, 165 f., 278 
oKoTovc@at, 115 

cpdpaydos, 68, 292 

copia, 174 

oTaguvAy, I9I 

orépavos, 74 

ornplvey, oTnpicov, oTnpryuds, 49 
orpdrevpa, 122, 253, 256 f. 
OTphvos, oTpyviay, 228 
oTvdos, 57 

cuuBovredew, 61 f. 
cuvaywyn, 32 

atvdoudos, 92, 249 
cuv7yopos, 155 

owxowwvelv, 11 f. 

opdgecba, 78 ff., 83, 163 
opodpa, 212 

oppayls, 96 f. 

odpara, 234 

cwrnp, cwrnpla, 4, clxvif., 101 


Tabernacle, the, 197, 278 

talent, weight of the, 212 

Te Deum, 54, 73, 242 

Temple, the, 131 f. 

ten, the number, cxxxv, 32 

Tent of witness, the, 197 

Ter Sanctus, 73, 178 

Tertullian, cix, ecix 

Testament of the XII Patriarchs, xxvi 

Testamentum Domini, xxxii 

text, authorities for the, clxxxvi ff. ; 
text of the present edition, cxcvi 

Themison, xxi 

Theodoret, cxvi 

Theodotion, cxxxix ff., cliv f. 

Theophilus of Antioch, cx 

Thera, 111 

therapeutic work of Christ, 300 

Thessalonians 2, Ixxix f. 

thigh, name on the, 255 

thousand years, the, 260, 264 ff. 

three parts, the city divided into, 211; 
the number three, cxxxv; 34, cxxxvi f. 

Throne, before the, 100; the great white 
throne, 270 f.; the throne of Satan, 
34 f.; of the Beast, 204 

thunders, the seven, 127 f. 

Thyatira, lxiiif., 41 

Tiamat, lxxix, 149 

time-limits, 133f., 136 ff., 152, 158 

Timothy, Epp. to, lxx 

title, xxii, 1 
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_ trumpet-blasts, 13, 110 ff.; 
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Titus, the Emperor, lxxxiy, 220 

trade, in N.T., 228; of Rome, 232 ff. 

traditio instrumentorum, 1098 f. 

Trajan, xcvii, c, clxxix 

Transfiguration, the, 19 

transient nature of the cosmos, 271 

tribes of Israel, order of the, 98 f. 

tribulation, the great, 102 

use of the 
trumpet at Rome, 239 

truth, 248; truthfulness a characteristic 
of Christians, 180 

twelve hundred and sixty, 152 

twelve, the number, cxxxivf.; multiples 
of, 289 

twenty-four, 69 

Tyconius, cxcv, ccif., ccix f., 184 


TadavTiatos, 212 

téXos, 280 

Tésoapes, acc., 69 

TexviTNs, 240 

TLLOTNS, 237 

Tnpetv, 46, 209, 303 f., 307 
Tomdxiov, 292 

Tpvygy, 191 


Odvaros, 44, 88 f. 
OavpdferOar, 164 
Ged ‘Poun, lxii 
Pawdns, 123 


‘ Oédew, 136 


Geuédos, 286 f. 

Oeoddyos, 6, 13 Oeodbyou, 1x 
Oecpmdol, xcii 

Oris, 12 

Opovos, 34 f., 64 f., 67, 261 
Ovivov, 233 

Oupuidpata, 80 

Ovpa, 66 

Owpakz, 118 


Uncial MSS., elxxxvi 


versions, ancient, excii ff. 

Vespasian, Ixxxiv, 220 

Vesuvius, eruption of, in A.D. 79, III 

vices, lists of, 125 f., 281 f. 

Victorinus, cxvii, cc f., ccix 

Vienne and Lyons, Churches of, xcvii, 
cix, 305 f. 

vindictiveness in early Christians, go f. 

vintage of the earth, 190 ff. 

Virgin-birth, the, 148 

virginity, 179 f. 

Vischer, | 

Visio Pauli, xxxii 

vocabulary, cxiv, cxix fi. 

Vogel, xlix 

voice of many waters, 18 

volcanic eruptions, 111 

Volter, 1 f. 
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bdxwOos, baxlyOwos, 123, 293 
tanos, vddivos, 70, 290, 294 
sprebol, xcii 

bromov7”, 12, 26, 56, 186 


wall of the holy city, 285 

war in heaven, 152'f. 

warrior, Christ as, 38 f., 250 ff. 

Weiss, J., li, liv 

Weizsiicker, xlix ff. 

Weyland, 1 

Whiston, cexiv 

white, symbolism of, 51 f., 85 f., 91, 
100 ff. ; the white stone, 39 f.; white 
cloud, 188; white horse, 86, 2 50 

wilderness, the, 151 f., 158, 214 

Williams, ‘1s ccv, Ccxvl 

winefat on the Mt of Olives, 192 

‘witness of Jesus,’ 249 

Witnesses, the two, ceviil, cexl, 134 ff. 

Woman with child, 147 ff.; the seed of 
the woman, 160 
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Word of God, the, 252 f. 
works, the final test of character, 


elxviif., 46; “‘works of their hands,” 


124 

wend. -empire, a divine, 1423 the world- 
week, 264 

Wyeliffite version, cxcy 


Enpatvew, 189 
EUNov, 29 f., 299 


Zahn, xliv f. 
zeugma, 216 

Zion, Mt, 177 
zithern, 80, 178, 195 


ferrds, 60 

Snrevew, 63 

Zpipva, 30 

fuy6s, 87 

$@a, 71 ff., 178, 244 
fav, 0, 73 f. 


CORRECTIONS RECEIVED TOO LATE TO BE MADE IN 
THIS IMPRESSION. 


Ot th hh 


. CCiV, 


. xxxiv, 1. 22 from bottom, for ys read Tijs. 

. lxxxiii, 1. 7 from top, read Sulpicius Severus. 

. Ixxxvili, 1. 5 from top, read Camulodunum. 

.. xcix, 1. 2 from bottom, before Hieron. add Ambrosiast. 
- ccili, 1. 28 from top, for Ausbertus read Ansbertus, 
1, 16 from top, for Aste read Asti. 
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